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^       It  is  particularly  fitting  that  this  volume  of  Herbert  Hoover's  1929 
Presidential  Papers  should  appear  in  the  centennial  year  of  his  birth. 


Only  in  recent  years  has  this  remarkable  American  begun  to  be  fully 
appreciated  for  his  many  contributions  to  our  w^ay  of  life. 
E  It  w^as  Francis  Bacon  w^ho  wrote  that  "adversity  doth  best  discover 

virtue,"  and,  certainly,  in  the  case  of  Herbert  Hoover,  the  long  period 
during  w^hich  he  suffered  under  the  burden  of  blame  for  the  Great  De- 
pression only  heightened  his  qualities  of  courage,  integrity,  and  uncom- 
plaining patriotism. 

Few  pubHc  men  in  our  history  have  been  freer  of  pretension  or  self- 
importance.  His  innate  modesty,  his  Quaker  upbringing,  and  his  almost 
austere  sense  of  duty  set  him  apart  from  most  men  who  rise  to  the  top 
in  politics.  He  never  sought  recognition — only  the  opportunity  to  serve. 

Many  who  knew  him  well  maintained  that  he  was  the  most  intelli- 
gent man  ever  to  occupy  the  Presidency.  Long  before  he  entered  public 
life,  as  a  celebrated  engineer,  he  had  proved  his  technical  brilliance. 
Then,  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  I,  when  a  devastated  Europe  faced 
the  spectre  of  starvation,  Herbert  Hoover  mounted  the  biggest,  most 
successful,  and  most  unselfish  humanitarian  relief  drive  that  the  world 
had  yet  seen. 

To  the  literally  millions  of  people  whose  lives  he  saved  in  the  smolder- 
ing ruins  of  the  Old  World,  Herbert  Hoover  was  a  hero  never  to  be 


Foreword 
forgotten — an  imperishable  symbol  of  the  idealistic  side  of  the  American 
character  at  its  best. 

His  Presidential  years,  after  a  popular  beginning,  were  overshadowed 
by  the  tragedy  of  the  Great  Depression.  But,  even  as  the  economic  picture 
darkened,  Herbert  Hoover  never  lost  sight  of  the  other  great  concerns 
of  his  office,  especially  of  his  desire  to  make  America  a  force  for  peace 
in  the  world. 

As  the  documents  in  this  volume  demonstrate,  the  Presidency  was  in 
some  ways  a  different  job  45  years  ago  from  what  it  has  become  in  our 
time.  Press  conferences  usually  were  brief,  uncomplicated  sessions  last- 
ing only  a  few  minutes.  Sometimes  there  were  not  even  any  questions! 
Often  the  visits  of  foreign  heads  of  state  tended  to  be  more  ceremonial 
and  less  substantive  than  in  our  time  since  America  was  still  an  isolated 
power  in  world  affairs. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  differences,  in  this  volume  are  the  words  of 
a  great  American  whose  honesty,  intelligence,  humility,  and  simple  dig- 
nity shine  through.  Well  into  his  old  age,  under  later  Presidents  of 
both  parties,  Herbert  Hoover  continued  to  serve  his  country  in  many 
roles  and  proved  time  and  again  the  largeness  of  both  his  talents  and 
his  spirit. 

It  is  to  the  memory  of  that  outstanding  man,  as  much  as  to  the  high 
office  he  held,  that  this  volume  is  dedicated. 
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PREFACE 

In  this  volume,  published  on  the  centennial  of  President  Hoover's  birth, 
are  gathered  most  of  the  public  messages  and  statements  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  were  released  by  the  White  House  during  the 
period  March  4~December  31, 1929.  Subsequent  volumes  will  cover  the 
remaining  years  of  President  Hoover's  administration. 

Annual  volumes  for  the  years  1945  through  1972,  containing  the  papers 
of  Presidents  Truman,  Eisenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Nixon,  are 
also  available. 

The  series  was  begun  in  1957  in  response  to  a  recommendation  of 
the  National  Historical  Publications  Commission.  Until  then  there  had 
been  no  systematic  publication  of  Presidential  papers.  An  extensive  com- 
pilation of  the  messages  and  papers  of  the  Presidents,  covering  the  period 
1789  to  1897,  was  assembled  by  James  D.  Richardson  and  published  under 
Congressional  authority  between  1896  and  1899.  Since  then  various 
private  compilations  have  been  issued  but  there  was  no  uniform  publica- 
tion comparable  to  the  Congressional  Record  or  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Reports.  Many  Presidential  papers  could  be  found  only 
in  mimeographed  White  House  releases  or  as  reported  in  the  press.  The 
National  Historical  Publications  Commission  therefore  recommended 
the  establishment  of  an  official  series  in  which  Presidential  writings  and 
utterances  of  a  public  nature  could  be  made  promptly  available. 

The  Commission's  recommendation  was  incorporated  in  regulations 
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of  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  Federal  Register  issued  under 
section  6  of  the  Federal  Register  Act  (44  U.S.C.  1506).  The  Committee's 
regulations,  establishing  the  series  and  providing  for  the  coverage  of 
prior  years,  are  reprinted  beginning  on  page  783  as  Appendix  E. 

CONTENT  AND  ARRANGEMENT 

The  text  of  this  book  is  based  on  historical  materials  held  in  the  Herbert 
Hoover  Presidential  Library  at  West  Branch,  lov^a.  In  a  few  instances, 
whitn  the  Library  had  no  official  copy  of  a  statement  known  to  have  been 
made  public,  the  text  has  been  supplied  from  news  accounts  or  other 
contemporary  sources. 

President  Hoover's  news  conferences  are  published  here  for  the  first 
time  in  full  text  since  at  the  time  they  were  held,  direct  quotation  of  the 
President's  replies  frequently  was  not  authorized.  Transcripts  by  White 
House  stenographers  were  used  in  this  publication. 

For  some  addresses  by  the  President,  varying  texts  are  in  the  files,  and 
newspaper  clippings  point  to  additional  departures  from  his  official  text. 
Because  of  the  scarcity  of  sound  recordings  of  the  speeches,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  verify  and  print  "as  delivered"  transcripts.  Accordingly, 
the  editors  have  used,  when  available,  official  texts  printed  by  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  distributed  in  advance  of  or  shortly 
after  delivery  of  the  remarks.  When  no  such  official  printing  was  found, 
they  have  selected  the  "best  available"  version  from  those  in  the  Library's 
holdings.  For  readers  interested  in  possible  changes  from  the  prepared 
text  to  the  final  version,  a  special  section  has  been  added  (Appendix  D, 
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page  681)  containing  facsimiles  of  President  Hoover's  reading  copies  of 
several  major  speeches,  with  changes  in  his  ov^n  handw^riting. 

Another  addition  to  the  volume  is  the  inclusion  of  major  speeches  and 
statements  by  Mr.  Hoover  betw^een  his  nomination  and  inauguration. 
These  appear  in  Supplements  I  to  V,  beginning  at  page  495. 

Certain  Presidential  materials  issued  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
volume  have  not  been  printed  as  items  but  are  listed  in  Appendix  A, 
page  663.  Proclamations  and  Executive  orders  appear  in  full  in  a  com- 
panion publication,  Proclamations  and  Executive  Orders,  Herbert 
Hoover,  1929-1933,  published  simultaneously  w^ith  this  volume,  and  are 
therefore  merely  listed  in  Appendix  B,  page  666. 

The  President  is  required  by  statute  to  transmit  numerous  reports  to 
the  Congress.  Those  transmitted  during  the  period  covered  by  this 
volume  are  listed  in  Appendix  C,  page  680.  Routine  messages  to  the  Con- 
gress have  been  included  as  items  only  w^hen  copies  w^ere  found  in  the 
Library's  file  of  White  House  public  issuances.  A  complete  listing  may  be 
found  in  the  index  to  the  Congressional  Record  under  "President  of  the 
United  States,  communications  from." 

The  items  published  in  this  volume  are  presented  in  chronological 
order,  rather  than  being  grouped  in  classes.  Most  needs  for  a  classified 
arrangement  are  met  by  the  subject  index. 

The  dates  shown  at  the  end  of  item  headings  are  White  House  re- 
lease dates.  In  instances  where  the  date  of  the  document  differs  from  the 
release  date,  that  fact  is  shown  in  brackets  immediately  following  the 
heading.  Textnotes,  footnotes,  and  cross  references  have  been  supplied 
where  needed  for  purposes  of  clarity. 
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Remarks  or  addresses  were  delivered  in  Washington,  D.C.,  unless 
otherwise  indicated.  Similarly,  statements,  messages,  and  letters  were 
issued  from  the  White  House  in  Washington  unless  otherwise  indicated. 
Dr.  Ellis  W.  Hawley,  professor  of  American  history  at  the  University 
of  Iowa,  served  as  consultant  in  the  preparation  of  the  volume.  Materials 
to  be  considered  for  inclusion  were  compiled  by  Dwight  Miller,  senior 
archivist  of  the  Herbert  Hoover  Presidential  Library,  who  also  assisted 
in  their  selection  and  annotation.  Thomas  T.  Thalken,  Director  of  the 
Library,  provided  his  support  for  completion  of  the  volume. 

The  planning  and  publication  of  the  series  is  under  the  direction 
of  Fred  J.  Emery,  Director,  and  Ernest  J.  Galdi,  Deputy  Director,  of  the 
Office  of  the  Federal  Register.  Editors  of  the  present  volume  were 
Jean  T.  Eisinger,  Faye  Q.  Rosser,  and  Michael  J.  Sullivan. 

Design  of  the  volume  was  developed  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office's  Division  of  Typography  and  Design,  under  the  direction  of 
Robert  J.  McKendry,  and  Rudie  Diamond  of  that  Division  provided 
continuing  consultation. 

The  search  for  photographs  was  aided  by  the  Audiovisual  Archives 
Division  of  the  National  Archives  and  Records  Service  and  by  the 
National  Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  frontispiece  was 
supplied  by  Harris  and  Ewing.  Credits  for  photographs  in^e  center 
section  appear  at  the  end  of  the  section. 

James  B.  Rhoads 
Archivist  of  the  United  States 
Arthur  F.  Sampson 
Administrator  of  General  Services 
August  1974 
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Inaugural  Address. 
March  4, 1929 

[Delivered  in  person  at  the  Capitol] 

My  countrymen: 

This  occasion  is  not  alone  the  administration  of  the  most  sacred  oath 
which  can  be  assumed  by  an  American  citizen.  It  is  a  dedication  and 
consecration  under  God  to  the  highest  office  in  service  of  our  people. 
I  assume  this  trust  in  the  humility  of  knowledge  that  only  through  the 
guidance  of  Almighty  Providence  can  I  hope  to  discharge  its  ever- 
increasing  burdens. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  tradition  throughout  our  history  that  I  should 
express  simply  and  directly  the  opinions  which  I  hold  concerning  some 
of  the  matters  of  present  importance. 

Our  Progress 

If  we  survey  the  situation  of  our  Nation  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
we  find  many  satisfactions;  we  find  some  causes  for  concern.  We  have 
emerged  from  the  losses  of  the  Great  War  and  the  reconstruction  fol- 
lowing it  with  increased  virility  and  strength.  From  this  strength  we 
have  contributed  to  the  recovery  and  progress  of  the  world.  What 
America  has  done  has  given  renewed  hope  and  courage  to  all  who  have 
faith  in  government  by  the  people.  In  the  large  view,  we  have  reached 
a  higher  degree  of  comfort  and  security  than  ever  existed  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Through  liberation  from  widespread  poverty  we 
have  reached  a  higher  degree  of  individual  freedom  than  ever  before. 
The  devotion  to  and  concern  for  our  institutions  are  deep  and  sincere. 
We  are  steadily  building  a  new  race— a  new  civilization  great  in  its  own 
attainments.  The  influence  and  high  purposes  of  our  Nation  are  re- 
spected among  the  peoples  of  the  world.  We  aspire  to  distinction  in  the 
world,  but  to  a  distinction  based  upon  confidence  in  our  sense  of  justice 
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as  well  as  our  accomplishments  within  our  own  borders  and  in  our  own 
lives.  For  wise  guidance  in  this  great  period  of  recovery  the  Nation  is 
deeply  indebted  to  Calvin  Coolidge. 

But  all  this  majestic  advance  should  not  obscure  the  constant  dangers 
from  which  self-government  must  be  safeguarded.  The  strong  man 
must  at  all  times  be  alert  to  the  attack  of  insidious  disease. 

The  Failure  of  Our  System  of  Criminal  Justice 

The  most  malign  of  all  these  dangers  today  is  disregard  and  dis- 
obedience of  law.  Crime  is  increasing.  Confidence  in  rigid  and  speedy 
justice  is  decreasing.  I  am  not  prepared  to  beUeve  that  this  indicates 
any  decay  in  the  moral  fibre  of  the  American  people.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  believe  that  it  indicates  an  impotence  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  enforce  its  laws. 

It  is  only  in  part  due  to  the  additional  burdens  imposed  upon  our 
judicial  system  by  the  18th  amendment."^  The  problem  is  much  wider 
than  that.  Many  influences  had  increasingly  complicated  and  weak- 
ened our  law  enforcement  organization  long  before  the  adoption  of 
the  18th  amendment. 

To  reestablish  the  vigor  and  effectiveness  of  law  enforcement  we 
must  critically  consider  the  entire  Federal  machinery  of  justice,  the 
redistribution  of  its  functions,  the  simplification  of  its  procedure,  the 
provision  of  additional  special  tribunals,  the  better  selection  of  juries, 
and  the  more  effective  organization  of  our  agencies  of  investigation 
and  prosecution  that  justice  may  be  sure  and  that  it  may  be  swift.  While 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government  extends  to  but  part  of  our 
vast  system  of  national.  State,  and  local  justice,  yet  the  standards  which 
the  Federal  Government  establishes  have  the  most  profound  influence 
upon  the  whole  structure. 

We  are  fortunate  in  the  ability  and  integrity  of  our  Federal  judges 
and  attorneys.  But  the  system  which  these  officers  are  called  upon  to 


^The  18th  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  ratified  January  16,  1919,  prohibited  "the  manu- 
facture, sale,  or  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquors  within,  the  transportation  thereof  into,  or 
the  exportation  thereof  from  the  United  States  and  all  territory  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof 
for  beverage  purposes." 
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administer  is  in  many  respects  ill  adapted  to  present-day  conditions. 
Its  intricate  and  involved  rules  of  procedure  have  become  the  refuge 
of  both  big  and  little  criminals.  There  is  a  belief  abroad  that  by  invok- 
ing technicalities,  subterfuge,  and  delay,  the  ends  of  justice  may  be 
thw^arted  by  those  who  can  pay  the  cost. 

Reform,  reorganization,  and  strengthening  of  our  v^hole  judicial  and 
enforcement  system,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  sides,  have  been  advo- 
cated for  years  by  statesmen,  judges,  and  bar  associations.  First  steps 
toward  that  end  should  not  longer  be  delayed.  Rigid  and  expeditious 
justice  is  the  first  safeguard  of  freedom,  the  basis  of  all  ordered  liberty, 
the  vital  force  of  progress.  It  must  not  come  to  be  in  our  Republic  that 
it  can  be  defeated  by  the  indifference  of  the  citizens,  by  exploitation  of 
the  delays  and  entanglements  of  the  law,  or  by  combinations  of  crimi- 
nals. Justice  must  not  fail  because  the  agencies  of  enforcement  are  either 
delinquent  or  inefficiently  organized.  To  consider  these  evils,  to  find 
their  remedy,  is  the  most  sore  necessity  of  our  times. 

Enforcement  of  the  18th  Amendment 

Of  the  undoubted  abuses  which  have  grown  up  under  the  18th 
amendment,  part  are  due  to  the  causes  I  have  just  mentioned;  but  part 
are  due  to  the  failure  of  some  States  to  accept  their  share  of  responsibility 
for  concurrent  enforcement  and  to  the  failure  of  many  State  and  local 
officials  to  accept  the  obligation  under  their  oath  of  office  zealously  to 
enforce  the  laws.  With  the  failures  from  these  many  causes  has  come  a 
dangerous  expansion  in  the  criminal  elements  who  have  found  enlarged 
opportunities  in  dealing  in  illegal  liquor. 

But  a  large  responsibility  rests  directly  upon  our  citizens.  There  would 
be  little  traffic  in  illegal  liquor  if  only  criminals  patronized  it.  We  must 
awake  to  the  fact  that  this  patronage  from  large  numbers  of  law-abiding 
citizens  is  supplying  the  rewards  and  stimulating  crime. 

I  have  been  selected  by  you  to  execute  and  enforce  the  laws  of  the 
country.  I  propose  to  do  so  to  the  extent  of  my  own  abilities,  but  the 
measure  of  success  that  the  Government  shall  attain  will  depend  upon 
the  moral  support  which  you,  as  citizens,  extend.  The  duty  of  citizens 
to  support  the  laws  of  the  land  is  coequal  with  the  duty  of  their  Gov- 
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ernment  to  enforce  the  laws  which  exist.  No  greater  national  service 
can  be  given  by  men  and  women  of  good  will — ^who,  I  know,  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship — than  that  they  should, 
by  their  example,  assist  in  stamping  out  crime  and  outlawry  by  refusing 
participation  in  and  condemning  all  transactions  with  illegal  liquor. 
Our  whole  system  of  self-government  will  crumble  either  if  officials 
elect  what  laws  they  will  enforce  or  citizens  elect  what  laws  they  will 
support.  The  worst  evil  of  disregard  for  some  law  is  that  it  destroys  re- 
spect for  all  law.  For  our  citizens  to  patronize  the  violation  of  a  particu- 
lar law  on  the  ground  that  they  are  opposed  to  it  is  destructive  of  the 
very  basis  of  all  that  protection  of  life,  of  homes  and  property  which  they 
rightly  claim  under  other  laws.  If  citizens  do  not  like  a  law,  their  duty 
as  honest  men  and  women  is  to  discourage  its  violation;  their  right  is 
openly  to  work  for  its  repeal. 

To  those  of  criminal  mind  there  can  be  no  appeal  but  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  Fortunately  they  are  but  a  small  percentage  of 
our  people.  Their  activities  must  be  stopped. 

A  National  Investigation 

I  propose  to  appoint  a  national  commission  for  a  searching  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  structure  of  our  Federal  system  of  jurisprudence,  to 
include  the  method  of  enforcement  of  the  18th  amendment  and  the 
causes  of  abuse  under  it.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  make  such  recommenda- 
tions for  reorganization  of  the  administration  of  Federal  laws  and  court 
procedure  as  may  be  found  desirable.  In  the  meantime  it  is  essential  that 
a  large  part  of  the  enforcement  activities  be  transferred  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  the  Department  of  Justice  as  a  beginning  of  more 
effective  organization.^ 

The  Relation  of  Government  to  Business 

The  election  has  again  confirmed  the  determination  of  the  American 
people  that  regulation  of  private  enterprise  and  not  Government  own- 

'  Although  the  final  sentence  of  this  paragraph  was  included  in  the  official  text  printed  as 
Senate  Document  1  (71st  Cong.,  special  sess.),  it  was  reported  in  the  press  that  the  President 
omitted  the  sentence  in  his  delivery  of  the  address. 
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ership  or  operation  is  the  course  rightly  to  be  pursued  in  our  relation  to 
business.  In  recent  years  we  have  established  a  differentiation  in  the 
whole  method  of  business  regulation  between  the  industries  which  pro- 
duce and  distribute  commodities  on  the  one  hand  and  public  utilities 
on  the  other.  In  the  former,  our  laws  insist  upon  effective  competition; 
in  the  latter,  because  we  substantially  confer  a  monopoly  by  limiting 
competition,  we  must  regulate  their  services  and  rates.  The  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  laws  applicable  to  both  groups  is  the  very  base  of  equal 
opportunity  and  freedom  from  domination  for  all  our  people,  and  it 
is  just  as  essential  for  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  business  itself  as  for 
the  protection  of  the  public  at  large.  Such  regulation  should  be  ex- 
tended by  the  Federal  Government  within  the  limitations  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  only  when  the  individual  States  are  without  power  to 
protect  their  citizens  through  their  own  authority.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  should  be  fearless  when  the  authority  rests  only  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

Cooperation  by  the  Government 

The  larger  purpose  of  our  economic  thought  should  be  to  establish 
more  firmly  stability  and  security  of  business  and  employment  and 
thereby  remove  poverty  still  further  from  our  borders.  Our  people 
have  in  recent  years  developed  a  new-found  capacity  for  cooperation 
among  themselves  to  effect  high  purposes  in  public  welfare.  It  is  an 
advance  toward  the  highest  conception  of  self-government.  Self-gov- 
ernment does  not  and  should  not  imply  the  use  of  political  agencies 
alone.  Progress  is  born  of  cooperation  in  the  community — not  from 
governmental  restraints.  The  Government  should  assist  and  encourage 
these  movements  of  collective  self-help  by  itself  cooperating  with  them. 
Business  has  by  cooperation  made  great  progress  in  the  advancement 
of  service,  in  stability,  in  regularity  of  employment,  and  in  the  correc- 
tion of  its  own  abuses.  Such  progress,  however,  can  continue  only  so 
long  as  business  manifests  its  respect  for  law. 

There  is  an  equally  important  field  of  cooperation  by  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  multitude  of  agencies.  State,  municipal,  and 
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private,  in  the  systematic  development  of  those  processes  which  directly 
affect  public  health,  recreation,  education,  and  the  home.  We  have 
need  further  to  perfect  the  means  by  which  Government  can  be  adapted 
to  human  service. 

Education 

Although  education  is  primarily  a  responsibility  of  the  States  and 
local  communities,  and  rightly  so,  yet  the  Nation  as  a  whole  is  vitally 
concerned  in  its  development  everywhere  to  the  highest  standards  and 
to  complete  universality.  Self-government  can  succeed  only  through 
an  instructed  electorate.  Our  objective  is  not  simply  to  overcome  illit- 
eracy. The  Nation  has  marched  far  beyond  that.  The  more  complex 
the  problems  of  the  Nation  become,  the  greater  is  the  need  for  more 
and  more  advanced  instruction.  Moreover,  as  our  numbers  increase  and 
as  our  life  expands  with  science  and  invention,  we  must  discover  more 
and  more  leaders  for  every  walk  of  life.  We  cannot  hope  to  succeed  in 
directing  this  increasingly  complex  civilization  unless  we  can  draw  all 
the  talent  of  leadership  from  the  whole  people.  One  civilization  after 
another  has  been  wrecked  upon  the  attempt  to  secure  sufficient  leader- 
ship from  a  single  group  or  class.  If  we  would  prevent  the  growth  of 
class  distinctions  and  would  constantly  refresh  our  leadership  with  the 
ideals  of  our  people,  we  must  draw  constantly  from  the  general  mass. 
The  full  opportunity  for  every  boy  and  girl  to  rise  through  the  selective 
processes  of  education  can  alone  secure  to  us  this  leadership. 

Public  Health 

In  public  health  the  discoveries  of  science  have  opened  a  new  era. 
Many  sections  of  our  country  and  many  groups  of  our  citizens  suffer 
from  diseases  the  eradication  of  which  are  mere  matters  of  administra- 
tion and  moderate  expenditure.  Public  health  service  should  be  as  fully 
organized  and  as  universally  incorporated  into  our  governmental  sys- 
tem as  is  pubUc  education.  The  returns  are  a  thousandfold  in  economic 
benefits,  and  infinitely  more  in  reduction  of  suffering  and  promotion 
of  human  happiness. 
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World  Peace 

The  United  States  fully  accepts  the  profound  truth  that  our  own  prog- 
ress, prosperity,  and  peace  are  interlocked  with  the  progress,  prosperity, 
and  peace  of  all  humanity.  The  whole  world  is  at  peace.  The  dangers 
to  a  continuation  of  this  peace  today  are  largely  the  fear  and  suspicion 
which  still  haunt  the  world.  No  suspicion  or  fear  can  be  rightly  directed 
toward  our  country. 

Those  who  have  a  true  understanding  of  America  know  that  we 
have  no  desire  for  territorial  expansion,  for  economic  or  other  domina- 
tion of  other  peoples.  Such  purposes  are  repugnant  to  our  ideals  of  human 
freedom.  Our  form  of  government  is  ill  adapted  to  the  responsibilities 
which  inevitably  follow  permanent  limitation  of  the  independence  of 
other  peoples.  Superficial  observers  seem  to  find  no  destiny  for  our 
abounding  increase  in  population,  in  wealth  and  power  except  that  of 
imperialism.  They  fail  to  see  that  the  American  people  are  engrossed 
in  the  building  for  themselves  of  a  new  economic  system,  a  new  social 
system,  a  new  political  system — all  of  which  are  characterized  by  aspira- 
tions of  freedom  of  opportunity  and  thereby  are  the  negation  of  im- 
perialism. They  fail  to  realize  that  because  of  our  abounding  prosperity 
our  youth  are  pressing  more  and  more  into  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing; that  our  people  are  seeking  a  larger  vision  through  art,  literature, 
science,  and  travel;  that  they  are  moving  toward  stronger  moral  and 
spiritual  life — that  from  these  things  our  sympathies  are  broadening 
beyond  the  bounds  of  our  Nation  and  race  toward  their  true  expression 
in  a  real  brotherhood  of  man.  They  fail  to  see  that  the  idealism  of 
America  will  lead  it  to  no  narrow  or  selfish  channel,  but  inspire  it  to  do 
its  full  share  as  a  Nation  toward  the  advancement  of  civilization.  It 
will  do  that  not  by  mere  declaration  but  by  taking  a  practical  part  in 
supporting  all  useful  international  undertakings.  We  not  only  desire 
peace  with  the  world,  but  to  see  peace  maintained  throughout  the  world. 
We  wish  to  advance  the  reign  of  justice  and  reason  toward  the  extinc- 
tion of  force. 

The  recent  treaty  for  the  renunciation  of  war  as  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy  sets  an  advanced  standard  in  our  conception  of  the  rela- 
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tions  of  nations.  Its  acceptance  should  pave  the  way  to  greater  limita- 
tion of  armament,  the  offer  of  which  we  sincerely  extend  to  the  world. 
But  its  full  realization  also  implies  a  greater  and  greater  perfection  in 
the  instrumentalities  for  pacific  settlement  of  controversies  between  na- 
tions. In  the  creation  and  use  of  these  instrumentalities  we  should  sup- 
port every  sound  method  of  conciliation,  arbitration,  and  judicial  settle- 
ment. American  statesmen  were  among  the  first  to  propose,  and  they 
have  constantly  urged  upon  the  world,  the  establishment  of  a  tribunal 
for  the  settlement  of  controversies  of  a  justiciable  character.  The  Perma- 
nent Court  of  International  Justice  in  its  major  purpose  is  thus  pecu- 
liarly identified  with  American  ideals  and  with  American  statesman- 
ship. No  more  potent  instrumentality  for  this  purpose  has  ever  been 
conceived  and  no  other  is  practicable  of  establishment.  The  reservations 
placed  upon  our  adherence  should  not  be  misinterpreted.  The  United 
States  seeks  by  these  reservations  no  special  privilege  or  advantage  but 
only  to  clarify  our  relation  to  advisory  opinions  and  other  matters  which 
are  subsidiary  to  the  major  purpose  of  the  Court.  The  way  should, 
and  I  believe  will,  be  found  by  which  we  may  take  our  proper  place  in 
a  movement  so  fundamental  to  the  progress  of  peace. 

Our  people  have  determined  that  we  should  make  no  political  en- 
gagements such  as  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations,  which  may 
commit  us  in  advance  as  a  nation  to  become  involved  in  the  settlements 
of  controversies  between  other  countries.  They  adhere  to  the  belief  that 
the  independence  of  America  from  such  obligations  increases  its  ability 
and  availability  for  service  in  all  fields  of  human  progress. 

I  have  lately  returned  from  a  journey  among  our  sister  Republics  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.^  I  have  received  unbounded  hospitality  and 
courtesy  as  their  expression  of  friendliness  to  our  country.  We  are  held 
by  particular  bonds  of  sympathy  and  common  interest  with  them.  They 
are  each  of  them  building  a  racial  character  and  a  culture  which  is  an 
impressive  contribution  to  human  progress.  We  wish  only  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  independence,  the  growth  of  their  stability  and  their 
prosperity.  While  we  have  had  wars  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  yet 


'  See  Supplement  IV  of  this  volume. 
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on  the  whole  the  record  is  in  encouraging  contrast  with  that  of  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Fortunately  the  New  World  is  largely  free  from  the 
inheritances  of  fear  and  distrust  which  have  so  troubled  the  Old  World. 
We  should  keep  it  so. 

It  is  impossible,  my  countrymen,  to  speak  of  peace  without  profound 
emotion.  In  thousands  of  homes  in  America,  in  millions  of  homes 
around  the  world,  there  are  vacant  chairs.  It  would  be  a  shameful 
confession  of  our  unworthiness  if  it  should  develop  that  we  have  aban- 
doned the  hope  for  which  all  these  men  died.  Surely  civilization  is  old 
enough,  surely  mankind  is  mature  enough  so  that  we  ought  in  our  own 
lifetime  to  find  a  way  to  permanent  peace.  Abroad,  to  west  and  east, 
are  nations  whose  sons  mingled  their  blood  with  the  blood  of  our  sons 
on  the  battlefields.  Most  of  these  nations  have  contributed  to  our  race, 
to  our  culture,  our  knowledge,  and  our  progress.  From  one  of  them  we 
derive  our  very  language  and  from  many  of  them  much  of  the  genius 
of  our  institutions.  Their  desire  for  peace  is  as  deep  and  sincere  as  our 
own. 

Peace  can  be  contributed  to  by  respect  for  our  ability  in  defense. 
Peace  can  be  promoted  by  the  limitation  of  arms  and  by  the  creation 
of  the  instrumentalities  for  peaceful  settlement  of  controversies.  But  it 
will  become  a  reality  only  through  self-restraint  and  active  effort  in 
friendliness  and  helpfulness.  I  covet  for  this  administration  a  record 
of  having  further  contributed  to  advance  the  cause  of  peace. 

Party  Responsibilities 

In  our  form  of  democracy  the  expression  of  the  popular  will  can  be 
effected  only  through  the  instrumentality  of  political  parties.  We  main- 
tain party  government  not  to  promote  intolerant  partisanship  but  be- 
cause opportunity  must  be  given  for  expression  of  the  popular  will, 
and  organization  provided  for  the  execution  of  its  mandates  and  for 
accountability  of  government  to  the  people.  It  follows  that  the  govern- 
ment both  in  the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches  must  carry 
out  in  good  faith  the  platforms  upon  which  the  party  was  entrusted 
with  power.  But  the  government  is  that  of  the  whole  people;  the  party 
is  the  instrument  through  which  policies  are  determined  and  men 
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chosen  to  bring  them  into  being.  The  animosities  of  elections  should 
have  no  place  in  our  Government  for  government  must  concern  itself 
alone  with  the  common  weal. 

Special  Session  of  The  Congress 

Action  upon  some  of  the  proposals  upon  which  the  Republican  Party 
was  returned  to  power,  particularly  further  agricultural  relief  and 
limited  changes  in  the  tariff,  cannot  in  justice  to  our  farmers,  our  labor, 
and  our  manufacturers  be  postponed.  I  shall  therefore  request  a  special 
session  of  Congress  for  the  consideration  of  these  two  questions.  I  shall 
deal  with  each  of  them  upon  the  assembly  of  the  Congress. 

Other  Mandates  From  the  Election 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  more  important  further  mandates  from 
the  recent  election  were  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Con- 
stitution; the  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  laws;  the  continuance  of 
economy  in  public  expenditure;  the  continued  regulation  of  business  to 
prevent  domination  in  the  community;  the  denial  of  ownership  or 
operation  of  business  by  the  Government  in  competition  with  its  citizens; 
the  avoidance  of  policies  which  would  involve  us  in  the  controversies 
of  foreign  nations;  the  more  effective  reorganization  of  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government;  the  expansion  of  public  works;  and 
the  promotion  of  welfare  activities  affecting  education  and  the  home. 

These  were  the  more  tangible  determinations  of  the  election,  but 
beyond  them  was  the  confidence  and  belief  of  the  people  that  we  would 
not  neglect  the  support  of  the  embedded  ideals  and  aspirations  of 
America.  These  ideals  and  aspirations  are  the  touchstones  upon  which 
the  day-to-day  administration  and  legislative  acts  of  government  must 
be  tested.  More  than  this,  the  Government  must,  so  far  as  lies  within 
its  proper  powers,  give  leadership  to  the  realization  of  these  ideals  and 
to  the  fruition  of  these  aspirations.  No  one  can  adequately  reduce  these 
things  of  the  spirit  to  phrases  or  to  a  catalogue  of  definitions.  We  do 
know  what  the  attainments  of  these  ideals  should  be:  the  preservation 
of  self-government  and  its  full  foundations  in  local  government;  the 
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perfection  of  justice  whether  in  economic  or  in  social  fields;  the  main- 
tenance of  ordered  liberty;  the  denial  of  domination  by  any  group  or 
class;  the  building  up  and  preservation  of  equality  of  opportunity;  the 
stimulation  of  initiative  and  individuality;  absolute  integrity  in  public 
affairs;  the  choice  of  officials  for  fitness  to  office;  the  direction  of  eco- 
nomic progress  tow^ard  prosperity  and  the  further  lessening  of  poverty; 
the  freedom  of  public  opinion;  the  sustaining  of  education  and  of  the 
advancement  of  knowledge;  the  growth  of  religious  spirit  and  the 
tolerance  of  all  faiths;  the  strengthening  of  the  home;  the  advance- 
ment of  peace. 

There  is  no  short  road  to  the  realization  of  these  aspirations.  Ours 
is  a  progressive  people,  but  with  a  determination  that  progress  must 
be  based  upon  the  foundation  of  experience.  Ill-considered  remedies 
for  our  faults  bring  only  penalties  after  them.  But  if  we  hold  the  faith 
of  the  men  in  our  mighty  past  who  created  these  ideals,  we  shall  leave 
them  heightened  and  strengthened  for  our  children. 

Conclusion 

This  is  not  the  time  and  place  for  extended  discussion.  The  questions 
before  our  country  are  problems  of  progress  to  higher  standards;  they 
are  not  the  problems  of  degeneration.  They  demand  thought  and  they 
serve  to  quicken  the  conscience  and  enlist  our  sense  of  responsibility 
for  their  settlement.  And  that  responsibility  rests  upon  you,  my  country- 
men, as  much  as  upon  those  of  us  who  have  been  selected  for  office. 

Ours  is  a  land  rich  in  resources,  stimulating  in  its  glorious  beauty, 
filled  with  millions  of  happy  homes,  blessed  with  comfort  and  oppor- 
tunity. In  no  nation  are  the  institutions  of  progress  more  advanced.  In 
no  nation  are  the  fruits  of  accomplishment  more  secure.  In  no  nation 
is  the  government  more  worthy  of  respect.  No  country  is  more  loved 
by  its  people.  I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  their  capacity,  integrity,  and 
high  purpose.  I  have  no  fears  for  the  future  of  our  country.  It  is  bright 
with  hope. 

In  the  presence  of  my  countrymen,  mindful  of  the  solemnity  of  this 
occasion,  knowing  what  the  task  means  and  the  responsibility  which 
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it  involves,  I  beg  your  tolerance,  your  aid,  and  your  cooperation.  I  ask 
the  help  of  Almighty  God  in  this  service  to  my  country  to  which  you 
have  called  me. 

note:  The  President  spoke,  in  a  downpour  of  rain,  from  a  platform  erected  at  the 
east  front  of  the  Capitol.  Immediately  before  the  address  the  oath  of  office  was 
administered  by  Chief  Justice  William  Howard  Taft.  The  address  was  broadcast 
on  worldwide  radio. 

For  poHcy  statements  made  by  Mr.  Hoover  before  his  inauguration  as  President, 
see  Supplements  I,  II,  and  III  of  this  volume. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
March  5, 1929 

Nev^s  Conferences  and  Press  Relations 

The  President.  It  seems  that  the  whole  press  of  the  United  States  has 
given  me  the  honor  of  a  call  this  morning. 

Before  we  undertake  other  questions,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about 
the  press  conference.  I  would  like  the  conference  to  continue  as  before 
with  the  same  understandings  as  those  which  you  had  with  President 
Coolidge.  I  wish,  further,  your  cooperation  on  further  development  of 
these  conferences.  As  you  know,  the  relations  of  the  President  and  the 
press  have  been  a  matter  of  development  over  a  number  of  administra- 
tions, starting  most  actively  perhaps  under  President  [Theodore]  Roose- 
velt, going  through  one  experimental  stage  to  another  down  to  the 
present  time.  By  degrees  a  means  has  been  found  for  a  more  intimate 
relationship,  and  I  have  an  impression  that  we  might  develop  it  even 
further  in  those  directions  which  would  assist  the  press  and  assist  the 
President. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  Mr.  [John  R.]  Young,  who  is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  White  House  [Correspondents]  Association,  make  up  a  com- 
mittee of  the  heads  of  bureaus  and  services  to  discuss  the  matter  with  me 
on  some  early  occasion  as  to  how  we  can  further  amplify  these  rela- 
tions. I  am  anxious  to  clear  up  the  twilight  zone  as  far  as  we  can  between 
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authoritative  and  quotable  material  on  one  hand,  and  such  material  as  I 
am  able  to  give  from  time  to  time  for  purely  background  purposes  on 
the  other.  I  v^ish  to  be  of  such  service  as  I  can  in  these  conferences,  and 
beyond  this,  in  matters  of  special  character  that  are  not  of  general  inter- 
est, I  would  be  glad  to  see  any  of  you  from  time  to  time.  I  want  you  to 
feel  free  to  make  such  suggestions  as  will  help  me  out  in  that  direction. 
Now  as  to  the  immediate  questions,  you  will  all  understand  that  I 
am  not  in  a  position  at  so  early  a  moment  as  this  to  begin  the  declara- 
tion of  a  public  policy  on  current  issues. 

The  Insurrection  in  Mexico 

The  questions  this  morning  nearly  all  relate  to  the  Mexican  situation.^ 
They  all  relate  to  the  question,  or  most  of  them,  to  the  transportation  of 
arms.  You  are  aware  that  there  has  been  an  embargo  on  the  shipment 
of  arms  to  Mexico  since  January  1924,  except  under  licenses  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Those  licenses  have  been  issued  from  time  to  time 
for  the  shipment  of  arms  to  the  Government  of  Mexico.  I  see  no  occa- 
sion to  change  the  policy  that  has  been  in  force  during  the  whole  of  the 
last  5  years. 

Q.  Are  those  licenses  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  ? 

The  President.  By  the  Secretary  of  State.  One  other  question  relates 
to  what  other  information  we  may  have  as  to  the  disturbances.  We  are 
not  now  better  informed  than  the  press.  We  have  nothing,  in  fact,  that 
we  have  to  add  to  this  as  to  the  revolutionary  centers.  As  to  this  you  are 
probably  getting  the  full  volume  of  that  yourself. 

Commission  To  Study  Law  Enforcement 

One  other  question  relates  to  the  time  I  shall  appoint  the  commission 
that  I  mentioned  yesterday.  I  notice  it  is  referred  to  as  a  prohibition 
matter.  It  is  not.  It  is  a  question  of  the  whole  problem  of  law  enforce- 
ment. I  shall  confer  with  the  new  Attorney  General  at  an  early  date  as 
to  the  constitution  of  that  body. 


^An  insurrection,  led  by  General  Jose  Gonzalo  Escobar,  broke  out  on  March  3,  1929. 
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Quotation  of  News  Conference  Remarks 

Q.  Would  you  consider  giving  out  the  text  of  your  remarks  as  to  the 
relations  between  the  President  and  the  press? 

The  President.  Well,  I  do  not  think  I  should.  There  is  no  very  great 
public  interest  in  it. 

Q.  Yes,  I  think  it  is.  It  is  a  new  point  of  view,  Mr.  President,  over  a 
period  of  years — and  it  will  read  very  well. 

The  President.  That  is  encouraging  from  a  friend.  If  you  think  it  is 
of  any  help,  go  ahead.  I  would  like  for  Mr.  Young  to  go  ahead  with  an 
arrangement  of  some  sort  so  that  we  can  confer.  I  generally  wish  to  see 
us  develop  a  relationship  between  the  press  and  the  President  that  will 
be  helpful  and  feasible  in  the  proper  conduct  of  affairs  and  at  the  same 
time  of  maximum  assistance  to  you.  I  have  no  revolutions  to  propose, 
but  I  think,  out  of  experience,  we  can  accomplish  something  from  time 
to  time  and  probably  in  the  course  of  50  years  develop  it  to  perfection. 

Q.  You  want  it  understood,  Mr.  President,  that  the  present  rules 
are  to  be  observed,  and  that  you  are  not  to  be  quoted  directly  or  in- 
directly } 

The  President.  That  is  the  rule. 

Q.  Only  when  a  transcript  is  given  out  it  is  to  be  quoted  ? 

The  President.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  writing  it  yourselves. 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  present  it  in  what  you  think  a  perfectly  fair  fashion. 

Q.  I  understand  that  you  will  have  a  transcript  made  of  these  par- 
ticular remarks. 

The  President.  We  will  have  a  transcript  made. 

Q.  We  can  use  that  as  coming  directly  from  you? 

The  President.  Yes. 

note:  President  Hoover's  first  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House  at 
12  noon  on  Tuesday,  March  5, 1929. 
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Acknowledgment  of  Messages 

Congratulating  the  President  on  His  Inauguration. 

March  6, 1929 

[Released  March  6, 1929.    Dated  March  5, 1929] 

I  HAVE  received  with  pleasure  your  message  of  congratulations  upon 
the  occasion  of  my  inauguration,  and  in  thanking  you  for  it  I  wish  to 
extend  to  you  and  to  the  people  of  Argentina  the  expression  of  my 
sincere  and  friendly  good  wishes. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Excellency  Hipolito  Irigoyen,  President  of  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires] 

note:  Similar  acknowledgements,  dated  March  5-8,  1929,  were  sent  to  the  heads 
of  state  of  Bolivia,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Finland,  France,  Greece,  Haiti,  Italy,  Japan, 
Mexico,  the  National  Government  of  China,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Persia,  Peru, 
Poland,  Rumania,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  Venezuela. 

4 

Proclamation  1870, 

Requesting  an  Extra  Session  of  G>ngress 
on  Agricultural  Relief  and  Tariff  Changes. 
March  7, 1929 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  a  Proclamation: 

Whereas  public  interests  require  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  be  convened  in  extra  session  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  on 
the  fifteenth  day  of  April,  1929,  to  receive  such  communication  as  may 
be  made  by  the  Executive; 

And  Whereas  legislation  to  effect  further  agricultural  relief  and 
legislation  for  limited  changes  of  the  tariff  can  not  in  justice  to  our 
farmers,  our  labor  and  our  manufacturers  be  postponed; 
Novsr^  Therefore,  I,  Herbert  Hoover,  President  of  the  United  States 
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of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  an  extraordinary 
occasion  requires  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  convene  in  extra 
session  at  the  Capitol  in  the  City  of  Washington  on  the  fifteenth  day 
of  April,  1929,  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon,  of  which  all  persons  who  shall 
at  that  time  be  entitled  to  act  as  members  thereof  are  hereby  required  to 
take  notice. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  to  be 

affixed  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  seventh  day  of  March,  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Twenty- 

[seal]     nine,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  One 

Hundred  and  Fifty-third. 

Herbert  Hoover 
By  the  President: 

Frank  B.  Kellogg 
Secretary  of  State. 

5 

The  President's  News  Conference  of 
March  8, 1929 

The  President.  I  find  questions  today,  as  usual  many  of  them  directed 
towards  the  same  objects,  and  I  have  prepared  a  note  or  two  on  them 
in  order  that  you  may  have  it  accurately  and  for  quotation. 

Press  Quotation  of  the  President's  Answers 

I  have  this  request  to  make  of  you.  No  one  in  this  position  wishes  to 
be  put  in  the  attitude  of  constant  pronunciamentos  on  public  questions. 
That  has  been  one  of  the  difficulties  in  handling  the  twilight  zone  that 
we  have  discussed  before,  and  I  am  giving  you  these  answers,  which  we 
will  have  transcribed  for  you,  with  the  understanding  that  you  will 
quote  this  little  opening:  "In  reply  to  a  question  from  representatives 
of  the  press  the  President  stated  today."  That  avoids  the  psychology  of 
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my  making  pronunciamentos  at  all  times  on  diverse  subjects.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  your  own  difficulties  hitherto  in  dealing  with 
this  problem. 

Law  Enforcement  Commission 

The  first  relates  to  the  enforcement  commission,  and  I  have  said 
here: 

"The  purpose  and  scope  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Commission,  as 
stated  in  my  inaugural  address,  is  to  critically  consider  the  entire  Fed- 
eral machinery  of  justice,  the  redistribution  of  its  functions,  the  sim- 
plification of  its  procedure,  the  provision  of  additional  special  tribunals, 
the  better  selection  of  juries,  the  more  eflfective  organization  of  our 
agencies  of  investigation  and  prosecution.  It  is  intended  to  cover  the 
entire  question  of  law  enforcement  and  organization  of  justice.  It  will 
also  naturally  include  consideration  of  the  method  of  enforcement  of  the 
18th  amendment  and  abuses  which  have  grown  up,  together  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  in  respect  to  narcotics,  to  immigration,  to  trade 
restraint  and  every  other  branch  of  Federal  Government  law  enforce- 
ment. The  whole  constitutes  one  problem  of  better  and  more  effective 
organization  and  enforcement.  Such  reorganization  in  various  direc- 
tions, some  of  them  affecting  the  civil  side  as  well  as  the  criminal  side, 
have  been  recommended  and  advocated  for  years  by  men  of  responsibil- 
ity from  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  United  States  down  to  the  local  bar 
associations. 

"The  first  step  in  law  enforcement  is  adequate  organization  of  our 
judicial  and  enforcement  system." 

That  is  in  response  to  a  number  of  questions  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Commission. 

Changes  in  Government  Personnel 

And  the  other  one  that  I  am  handling  the  same  way  is  in  reply  to 
questions  from  the  press  as  to  whether  extensive  changes  are  intended 
in  the  personnel  of  the  Government. 

"The  President  said  today  that  there  were  comparatively  few  changes 
contemplated.  He  proposes  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  retaining  as 
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many  as  possible  of  those  public  servants  who  have  given  honest  and 
zealous  service. 

"It  is  traditional  for  the  principal  directing  heads  of  the  Government 
v^hose  appointments  are  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President,  both  at  honie 
and  in  foreign  service,  to  tender  their  resignations  with  the  advent  of 
a  new  President.  Out  of  several  hundred  such  officials,  there  are  proba- 
bly not  more  than  20  or  30  changes  likely  to  be  made  at  the  present 
time.  Some  of  these  are  the  result  of  the  determination  of  the  incum- 
bents that  they  have  given  sufficient  of  their  time  to  public  service  and 
wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  retire  to  private  life.  Some  changes  will  be 
the  result  of  promotion  and  shifts  from  one  position  in  the  Government 
to  another. 

"There  are  some  820,000  people  on  the  Federal  payroll.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  number  of  changes  contemplated  do  not  offer  an  op- 
portunity for  the  large  recruiting  of  new  personnel." 

Now,  questions  that  are,  under  the  present  arrangements,  not  for 
quotation  but  for  your  information. 

Immigration 

I  have  had  a  number  of  questions  on  what  action  will  be  taken  as  to 
the  national  origins  clause  in  the  Immigration  Act.  I  have  asked  the  At- 
torney General  for  his  opinion  on  that  section  of  the  act,  and  I  have  no 
opinion  to  offer  until  I  know  his  views. 

Governorship  of  Hawaii 

I  have  another  question  as  to  whether  we  plan  to  make  an  early  ap- 
pointment for  the  governorship  of  Hawaii.  The  Governor's  term  does 
not  expire  before  the  first  of  July — certainly  the  first  of  June.  So  there 
is  no  necessity  to  work  with  that  question  at  the  present  moment. 

Tariff  Suggestions 

I  have  had  a  number  of  other  questions  referring  to  what  suggestions 
I  have  to  make  in  connection  with  the  tariff.  Those  matters  will  be  dealt 
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with  in  the  message  which  I  will  send  to  Congress  when  it  convenes. 
So  I  don't  think  I  could  properly  ventilate  it  before. 

Federal  Radio  Commission 

Another  question  relates  to  appointments  to  fill  the  Radio  Commis- 
sion. I  have  not  had  time  to  consider  that  matter  at  all.  So  I  can  give  no 
opinion  on  it. 

Arms  for  Mexico 

I  have  a  number  of  questions  relating  to  Mexico.  In  that  matter  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  issued  or  is  issuing  authorizations  for  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  by  private  concerns  to  the  Government  of  Mexico.  Fur- 
ther than  that,  applications  have  been  made  from  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  some  of  our  surplus  war  materials,  and  such 
items  as  we  possess  in  surplus  and  that  they  happen  to  wish  will  be  sup- 
plied by  the  War  Department. 

Protection  of  American  Citizens  on  the  Mexican  Border 

Another  serious  question  I  have  covered  somewhat  by  this  statement: 
that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  between  the  War  Department 
and  the  State  Department  as  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  American  citizens  on  the  border.  In  fact,  it  has  not  been 
deemed  by  either  the  War  Department  or  the  State  Department  neces- 
sary to  take  any  special  disposition  in  that  matter  in  addition  to  the 
forces  that  are  already  there. 

That  covers  in  a  general  way  the  various  categories  of  questions. 

The  Situation  in  Mexico 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  mind  teUing  us  what  you  hear  as  to 
the  exact  state  of  affairs — how  serious  this  revolt  is? 

The  President.  Our  understanding  is  that  the  revolt  has  quite  col- 
lapsed in  Vera  Cruz,  We  are  informed — and  now  I  can't  answer  for 
the  accuracy  of  such  information  any  more  than  one  can  answer  for 
the  accuracy  of  your  dispatches — [because  they  are]  coming  from  dif- 
ferent spots  and  may  not  comprehend  the  whole  story.  But  we  are  told 
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that  about  nine-tenths  of  the  revolt  troops  in  the  Vera  Cruz  area  have 
rejoined  the  National  Government  and  that  the  general  is  now  attempt- 
ing to  hide  out  v^ith  a  small  number  of  men.  The  revolt  in  the  north  is 
spreading  because  along  the  northern  frontier  there  is  no  resistance 
yet.  We  have  a  message  that  the  revolutionary  troops  had  occupied 
Juarez  completely.  That  I  am  not  able  to  substantiate.  It  may  be  true 
or  not.  The  Mexican  Government  is  concentrating  its  forces  on  the 
north  of  the  City  of  Mexico.  As  you  knov^,  they  have  occupied  Juarez  ^ 
and  seem  to  be  making  some  progress  north  from  there.  That  at  least 
is  the  situation  as  v^e  have  it — and  your  information  is  sometimes  faster 
than  ours. 

Cabinet  Meeting 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  tell  us  a  little  something  about  the  Cabinet 
meeting? 

The  President.  The  matters  under  discussion  ranged  around  the 
various  departments.  Of  course,  the  members  have  had  but  48  hours 
to  go  into  their  problems.  Nothing  of  very  great  importance  w^as  taken 
up,  mostly  matters  of  pure  routine.  Obviously  there  was  a  discussion  of 
the  Mexican  situation  as  it  involves  a  number  of  the  departments. 

Airplanes  to  Mexico 

Q.  Mr.  President,  could  you  tell  us,  please,  if  any  airplanes  are  being 
shipped  to  Mexico  from  the  surplus  war  material  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  so.  I  understood  they  were  making 
some  purchases  of  private  planes,  but  I  haven't  heard  of  anything  from 
the  War  Department. 

Press  Committee 

I  might  say  that  I  understand  that  the  committee  for  discussion  of 
our  general  program  is  to  meet  with  me  this  evening. 

note:  President  Hoover's  second  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  March  8, 1929. 


^  "Juarez"  was  written  in  by  an  unknown  hand  after  the  conference  notes  had  been  typed.  The 
accuracy  of  the  change  is  doubtful. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
March  12,  1929 

News  Conference  Procedures 

The  President.  I  had  a  meering  with  the  committee  ^  the  other  evening, 
and  I  presume  the  committee  will  formulate  the  conclusions  that  were 
arrived  at  and  circulate  them  to  the  correspondents.  One  of  the  sugges- 
tions is  that  written  questions,  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  put  in  24 
hours  in  advance  on  subjects  that  are  not  critical  at  the  moment  and 
that  the  questions  immediately  before  the  conference  be,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, confined  to  matters  which  have  arisen  on  the  crest  of  the  day's 
events.  It  gives  me  an  opportunity  for  a  considered  answer,  and  will 
enable  me  to  give  you  more  information,  because,  as  in  the  case  today, 
I  have  just  had  a  moment  to  go  across  the  questions,  and  some  of  them 
I  am  quite  willing  to  reply  to,  but  would  like  to  give  them  more  thought. 
I  think  that  would  facilitate  the  volume  of  information  which  can  be 
given.  In  view  of  the  shortness  of  the  time  I  have  had  to  look  over  the 
questions,  I  am  a  little  bit  crippled  on  giving  you  adequate  reply  at  this 
moment,  and  some  of  the  questions  I  will  carry  over  to  next  session. 

Government  Oil  Lands 

There  is  one  question  on  which  you  may  quote  me,  with  the  usual 
preliminary  that  it  is  in  answer  to  a  question  from  the  press,  as  to  the 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government  on  the  disposal  of  oil  lands  for  the 
future. 

"There  will  be  no  leases  or  disposal  of  Government  oil  lands,  no  mat- 
ter what  category  they  may  lie  in,  of  Government  holdings  or  Govern- 
ment controls,  except  those  which  may  be  mandatory  by  Congress.  In 
other  words,  there  will  be  complete  conservation  of  Government  oil 
in  this  administration." 


^A  committee  o£  news  bureau  and  wire  service  heads  which  was  formed  at  the  President's 
suggestion  to  assist  him  in  the  development  of  news  conferences. 
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Q.  That  means  that  it  will  only  be  disposed  of  by  act  of  Congress. 

The  President.  I  think  there  are  a  few  minor  cases  relating  to  some 
Indian  lands  where  oil  leases  are  mandatory.  That  is  the  reason  for  that 
exception.  That  has  no  bearing  on  the  general  policy  but  I  did  not  want 
to  appear  to  cover  the  mandatory  leases. 

Q.  Does  that  mean,  also,  you  will  take  steps  to  preserve  the  waste  ma- 
terial in  the  South  ? 

The  President.  That  is  a  matter  of  private  enterprise.  I  am  only  speak- 
ing of  Government  holdings  and  the  policy  of  the  Government  itself. 

Rear  Admiral  William  A.  Moffett 

Now  for  matters  for  your  information:  Admiral  Moflfett  has  been 
continued  as  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Naval  Aeronautics. 

Census  and  Reapportionment  Bills 

I  have  a  question  on  the  census  and  reapportionment  bills,  asking 
whether  I  am  in  favor  of  their  consideration  in  extraordinary  session. 
I  understand  that  the  House  leaders  have  stated  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Senate  that  after  bills  such  as  the  census  and  reapportionment  bills, 
which  originated  in  the  House,  have  been  considered  by  House  commit- 
tees and  formulated  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the  Senate,  that  their 
interest  will  extend  to  introducing  those  bills  into  the  House  under  a 
rule  waiving  the  rules  of  the  House  provided  they  are  first  passed  by 
the  Senate.  That  would  enable  the  House  to  consider  those  particular 
pieces  of  legislation  in  the  extraordinary  session  without  violating  the 
standard  which  was  erected  by  the  House  leaders  that  they  should  limit 
their  appointments  of  committees  to  Agriculture  and  Ways  and  Means. 

I  am  not  giving  you  that  information  in  the  fashion  that  it  comes  from 
me  or  that  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  but  merely  that  it  is  informa- 
tion as  to  what  has  been  suggested  by  the  House  leaders. 

National  Origins  Clause 

Someone  wants  to  know  again  about  the  national  origins.  I  haven't 
yet  received  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General. 
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Appointments  and  Resignations 

On  diplomatic  appointments  there  are  four  or  five  questions.  There 
will  be  no  diplomatic  appointments  made  until  after  Mr.  Stimson's 
arrival  in  Washington.^  So  there  is  no  consideration  in  that  quarter  at 
the  present  moment. 

Q.  When  do  you  expect  that  arrival,  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  He  will  be  here  the  26th. 

Then  there  are  some  more  appointments.  Assistant  Secretary 
[Theodore  D.]  Robinson  resigned,  as  you  know,  from  the  Navy  to 
return  to  private  life — would  not  consent  to  continuing. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  Assistant  Secretary  [Charles  B.]  Robbins 
in  the  War  Department.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  insisted  on  retirement. 

Mr.  Ernest  Lee  Jahncke  of  New  Orleans  will  be  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  Mr.  Jahncke  has  had  much  experience  with  shipping, 
and  is  an  enthusiastic  sailor  himself,  and  is  a  large  and  important 
businessman. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  to  be  said,  Mr.  President,  about  Under  Secre- 
tary Reuben  Clark's  resignation  ? 

The  President.  There  is  no  thought  going  on  in  that  quarter  until 
Mr.  Stimson's  arrival.  Mr.  Clark  is  very  insistent  that  he  should  retire 
from  the  State  Department  at  the  present  moment,  but  I  am  in  hopes 
that  I  can  make  arrangements.  Mr.  Clark,  of  course,  has  been  a  very 
valuable  Under  Secretary. 

For  the  War  Department,  Mr.  Patrick  Hurley  of  Oklahoma  has  been 
made  Assistant  Secretary.  Mr.  Hurley  has  a  very  distinguished  war 
record.  You  can  find  out  more  about  it  from  Mr.  Akerson.^ 

That  covers  the  questions  for  today.  I  would  be  glad  if  the  committee 
would  let  you  all  know  what  the  conclusions  are  about  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  conferences,  and  I  will  try  to  be  more  ample  on  Friday. 

note:  President  Hoover's  third  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House  at 
12  noon  on  Tuesday,  March  12,  1929. 


^  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Governor-General  of  the  Philippines,  was  to  become  Secretary  of  State. 
Secretary  Frank  B.  Kellogg  remained  in  the  Cabinet  until  his  arrival. 
'  George  E.  Akerson  was  Secretary  to  the  President. 
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Executive  Order  5079, 

Publication  of  Internal  Revenue  Tax  Refund  Decisions. 

March  14, 1929 

PURSUANT  to  the  provisions  of  section  55  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1928  and  section  257  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1926,  it  is  hereby  ordered 
that  decisions  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  allowing  a 
refund,  credit,  or  abatement  of  income,  war-profits,  excess-profits, 
estate,  or  gift  taxes,  in  excess  of  $20,000,  shall  be  open  to  inspection  in 
accordance,  and  upon  compliance,  with  the  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  approved  by  me,  bearing  even  date 
herewith. 

Herbert  Hoover 
The  White  House, 
March  14,  1929. 

note:  In  announcing  the  Executive  order,  the  White  House  stated  that  it  was 
issued  pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  made 
public  the  Secretary's  letter,  as  follows: 

My  dear  Mr.  President: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  your  consideration  an  executive  order  and  an 
amendment  to  the  existing  regulations,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  the  decisions 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  allowing  a  refund,  credit,  or  abatement 
of  income,  excess-profits,  war-profits,  estate  and  gift  taxes,  open  to  inspection  by 
the  public,  if  in  excess  of  $20,000.  The  decision  will  give  the  amount  of  the  over- 
assessment,  a  brief  summary  of  the  facts,  and  a  citation  of  the  applicable  statutory 
or  judicial  authorities. 

It  has  been  the  consistent  policy  of  the  Treasury  that  tax  returns,  and  the  infor- 
mation thereon,  should  under  no  circumstances  be  open  to  public  inspection,  and 
that  taxpayers  should  be  permitted  to  contribute  to  the  revenues  of  the  Govern- 
ment without  subjecting  their  business  affairs  and  transactions  to  the  scrutiny  of 
their  competitors  or  the  curious,  this  policy  is  not  affected  by  the  proposed  execu- 
tive order  and  regulations. 

The  Congress  adopted  as  an  amendment  to  the  First  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act  a  provision  which,  as  a  matter  of  legal  interpretation,  would  require  no  mate- 
rial change  in  the  procedure  or  practices  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  How- 
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ever,  upon  the  assumption  that  this  provision  reflects  an  inexpressed  Congressional 
policy,  and  in  order  that  the  public  generally  may  know  that  there  is  nothing 
mysterious  about  tax  refunds  and  that  there  is  nothing  which  the  Treasury  desires 
to  hide  (except  to  the  extent  necessary  to  maintain  and  effectuate  the  policy  out- 
lined in  the  second  paragraph  above),  I  am  recommending  your  approval  of  the 
proposals  submitted  herewith. 

Faithfully  yours, 

A.  W.  Mellon 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
[The  President,  The  White  House] 

The  text  of  the  Treasury  Decision  amendment  pursuant  to  the  Executive  order 
was  also  made  public  by  the  White  House. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
March  15, 1929 

Oil  Conservation 

The  President.  I  have  a  number  of  questions  on  oil  conservation.  I  can 
summarize  it,  I  think,  into  about  the  following  statement: 

"Not  only  do  we  propose  to  stop  the  issue  of  development  permits 
over  public  domain  and  other  lands  in  control  of  the  Government,  but, 
because  these  permits  constitute  the  first  step  in  leases,  Secretary  [of  the 
Interior]  Wilbur  proposes  to  review  all  outstanding  permits  to  deter- 
mine their  status.  Where  the  holders  are  complying  with  the  law,  they 
need  have  no  anxiety  as  to  retrospective  action  in  the  matter.  Our  pur- 
pose has  been  to  stop  the  future  issue  of  these  permits  and  leases.  But 
there  are  some  34,000  of  these  permits  that  have  been  issued  since  the 
law  was  passed  in  President  Wilson's  administration.  There  are  some 
20,000  of  them  still  outstanding.  They  all  require  some  activity  in  drill- 
ing. It  is  a  certainty  that  there  are  not  20,000  wells  in  process  of  being 
built  at  the  present  moment  on  public  domain  under  exploration  permits. 
Therefore,  some  considerable  portion  of  these  permits  must  have  fallen 
into  inaction,  and  we  want  to  inquire  into  their  status  with  the  hope 
that  we  can  reduce  the  amount  of  outstanding  permits  without  hardship. 
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So  that  I  have  approved  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  Wilbur  that  he 
should  appoint  a  committee  representing  the  various  bureaus  concerned 
to  take  in  hand  the  review  of  all  of  the  outstanding  permits. 

"I  saw  some  suggestion  that  the  Western  States  might  resent  con- 
servation measures  on  oil.  Being  somewhat  familiar  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  Western  States,  I  can  say  at  once  that  that  is  not  true.  No  one  is 
more  anxious  for  conservation  of  our  oil  resources  than  the  Western 
States  themselves.  They  know  there  is  a  limit  to  oil  supplies,  and  that 
the  time  will  come  when  the  Nation  will  need  this  oil  much  more  than 
it  is  needed  now.  In  fact,  there  are  no  half  measures  in  oil  conservation. 
Either  we  stop  the  alienation  of  Government  oil  territory  or  we  do  not — 
and  we  propose  to  stop  it." 

You  can  check  up  that  statement  from  the  shorthand  notes  so  that 
you  will  have  it  accurately. 

South  American  Airmail  Service 

I  have  also  some  questions  relating  to  South  American  airmail  serv- 
ice, and  I  have  a  statement  here  from  the  Postmaster  General  that 
covers  the  major  points  in  these  questions  which  you  can  quote  from, 
and  I  will  have  some  copies  made  for  you.  He  says: 

"It  is  expected  that  under  the  present  contracts  the  South  American 
airmail  service  will  be  in  operation  some  time  in  April  or  May.  The 
route  will  include  Cuba,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Panama, 
Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Peru.  It  is  expected  that  the  service  will  be 
rapidly  developed  into  Venezuela,  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Brazil. 

"In  its  initial  stages  service  will  be  three  times  a  week  and  will  be 
conducted  by  day  flying.  Mail  will  require  approximately  6  days  from 
New  York  to  Peru  on  this  basis  as  against  12  or  15  days  by  present 
routes.  As  the  service  develops,  no  doubt,  night  flying  will  be  undertaken 
and  the  time  greatly  shortened." 

Resignation  of  Charles  H.  Burke 

I  also  have  some  questions  as  to  Mr.  Burke,  Commissioner  of  Indian 
AfJairs.  Mr.  Burke  asked  to  be  relieved  as  Commissioner  of  Indian 
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Affairs.  I  have  the  highest  esteem  for  Judge  Burke,  and  I  appreciate 
his  very  long  and  devoted  service  to  the  country,  and  I  propose  a  Httle 
later  to  offer  him  another  important  position  in  public  service. 

I  think  that  is  all  the  questions  for  quotation.  The  rest  of  them  I  can 
answ^er  for  background  for  you. 

Federal  Radio  Commission 

One  question  asks  what  we  have  done  with  respect  to  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission,  and  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  at  the  moment. 
We  are  still  considering  the  question. 

European  Broadcasting  Conference 

Another  question  bears  on  the  appointments  that  have  been  made 
for  the  American  delegates  to  attend  the  European  Broadcasting  Con- 
ference at  Prague,  April  4."^  Those  appointments  have  been  made,  and 
Mr.  W.  D.  Terrell,  who  is  the  head  of  the  Radio  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  will  lead  the  delegation  and  leave  at  once  for 
Prague. 

Alabama  Flood 

There  are  some  questions  on  the  flood  in  Alabama.  The  Secretary  of 
War  has  already,  through  the  Corps  Area  Commander,  offered  to  take 
any  steps  necessary  to  give  the  full  support  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  local  authorities  in  service  to  the  people  suffering  from  that  flood. 

Agriculture  and  Tariff 

Then  there  are  a  number  of  other  questions.  Some  of  them  bear  on 
policies  as  to  agriculture  and  the  tariff.  I  propose  to  deal  with  these 
matters  in  my  message  to  Congress,  and  I  do  not  care  to  enter  into  any 
debate  on  them  prior  to  that  time. 

Quotation  of  News  Conference  Answers 

The  press  arrangements  have  been  more  or  less  crystallized  down 
to  three  categories  of  questions. 

^The  Government  of  Czechoslovakia  had  invited  the  United  States  to  send  observers  to 
the  conference  to  discuss  the  allocation  of  short  vvraves  for  Europe. 
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The  first  category — those  that  I  will  endeavor  to  answer  for  you 
for  quotation,  or  in  some  cases,  as  in  this  one  about  the  airmail,  secure 
for  you  a  complete  answer  from  the  responsible  official,  which  can  be 
used.  And  I  will  endeavor  to  cover  as  many  of  the  important  public 
questions  as  possible. 

The  second  category — questions  which  are  on  matters  of  secondary 
interest  on  which  the  President  does  not  like  to  be  scattered  all  over 
the  newspapers  in  discussing  minor  and  secondary  questions;  and  in 
the  replies  to  these  the  view  of  your  committee  ^  and  myself  was  that  if 
they  could  be  attributed  as  from  the  White  House  or  the  administra- 
tion, but  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  not  desirable  for  me 
to  comment  on  everything  in  the  world,  and  that  if  I  were  put  in  that 
position  I  would  have  to  be  somewhat  reticent,  whereas  under  that  sort 
of  a  heading  I  will  be  able  to  give  you  as  much  material  as  possible. 

The  third  category — ^purely  background  questions  that  are  more  or  less 
factual  on  things  on  which  you  don't  want  any  authority  attributed, 
and  you  don't  have  to  use  it  if  you  don't  want  it. 

The  Situation  in  Mexico 

Now  there  are  some  questions  that  arise  there — some  questions  as  to 
Mexico.  There  is  nothing  that  we  have  in  the  way  of  information  fur- 
ther than  that  in  the  press,  except  possibly  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
tendency  of  the  troops  to  return  to  their  allegiance  to  the  Government — 
not  very  strong  yet  but  evidenced  in  some  minor  points. 

Reorganization  of  Federal  Departments 

There  are  some  questions  about  the  reorganization  of  the  Federal 
departments.  That  matter  I  would  not  take  up,  naturally,  until  the  long 
session,  and  we  will  be  engaged  in  consideration  of  it  up  [to]  that  time; 
but  it  is  too  early  to  begin  to  discuss  it  now.  However,  nothing  concrete 
will  be  developed  for  some  months. 


*A  committee  of  news  bureau  and  wire  service  heads  formed  to  assist  the  President  in  the 
development  of  news  conferences. 
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China 

There  are  some  questions  in  respect  to  the  situation  in  China.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  is  some  consideration  of  alarm  over  contentions  in  China 
again,  but  I  am  advised  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  seriously  threat- 
ens any  disturbance.  There  are  some  negotiations  going  on  between  the 
different  groups  as  to  the  setup  of  the  Nanking  Government,  but  it  does 
not  spread  to  any  disruption  of  China. 

That,  I  think,  covers  everything  that  I  am  able  to  cover  on  this 
occasion. 

note:  President  Hoover's  fourth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House  at 
4  p.m.  on  Friday,  March  15,  1929.  The  White  House  also  issued  a  text  of  the 
President's  statement  on  oil  conservation  policies  (see  Item  9). 

9 

Statement  on  Oil  Conservation  Policies. 
March  15, 1929 

IN  REPLY  to  a  number  of  press  questions  as  to  oil  conservation  poli- 
cies, the  President  stated  today: 

"Not  only  do  w^e  propose  to  stop  the  issue  of  development  permits 
over  public  domain  and  other  lands  in  control  of  the  Government,  v^hich 
permits  constitute  the  first  step  in  the  leasing  of  oil  resources,  but  Secre- 
tary Wilbur  proposes  to  review^  all  outstanding  permits  to  determine 
their  status.  Where  holders  are  complying  w^ith  the  lavv^,  they  need  have 
no  anxiety  as  to  retrospective  action,  but  some  34,000  permits  for  oil  ex- 
ploration by  driUing  have  been  issued  since  the  leasing  law  v^as  passed 
in  President  Wilson's  administration.  Of  these  some  20,000  are  outstand- 
ing at  the  present  time.  Under  these  permits  drilling  must  proceed  in 
definite  stages  under  time  limits.  It  is  obvious  that  no  large  proportion 
of  20,000  oil  wells  are  being  drilled  on  lands  under  these  permits.  Thus, 
many  persons  have  not  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  and  in 
effect  have  abandoned  their  rights. 

"I  have  approved  the  recommendation  of  Secretary  Wilbur  to  appoint 
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a  departmental  board  representing  the  different  bureaus  interested, 
which  will  review  the  whole  situation.  Being  fairly  familiar  with  the 
sentiment  of  our  Western  States,  I  can  at  once  refute  the  statement  that 
the  people  of  the  West  object  to  conservation  of  oil  resources.  They  know 
that  there  is  a  limit  to  oil  supplies  and  that  the  time  will  come  when  they 
and  the  Nation  will  need  this  oil  much  more  than  it  is  needed  now. 
There  are  no  half  measures  in  conservation  of  oil.  The  Government  must 
cease  to  alienate  its  oil  lands  if  we  are  to  have  conservation." 

note:  For  the  President's  remarks  of  March  12  with  regard  to  government  oil 
land  policies,  see  Item  6. 
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The  President's  Nev^s  Conference  of 
March  19,  1929 

The  President.  I  have  no  very  important  questions  this  morning — 
nothing,  I  think,  that  I  am  ready  to  make  a  statement  about  for  quota- 
tion. Various  things  are  being  prepared,  but  haven't  got  to  the  stage 
where  I  am  ready  to  make  any  announcements. 

Rapidan  River  Fishing  Lodge 

In  the  second  category  of  questions — that  is,  the  things  you  can  at- 
tribute to  the  White  House — the  question  is  asked  if  I  am  proposing  to 
set  up  a  fishing  lodge  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Rapidan  River.  That  is 
not  true,  except  in  the  sense  that  the  director  of  the  Shenandoah  Park, 
knowing  that  I  was  cognizant  of  the  fishing  facilities  of  the  upper  Rap- 
idan from  previous  experience,  has  proposed  to  make  one  branch  of  it 
accessible  by  building  some  roads  and  trails  and  building  a  fishing  cabin 
therein;  and  I  accept  his  suggestion  with  gratitude. 

I  do  not  propose  to  do  anything,  at  the  moment  at  least,  about  rebuild- 
ing Mount  Weather.^  I  rather  prefer  the  more  rustic  and  intimate  type 

^President  Coolidge  had  proposed  the  remodeling  of  a  former  Weather  Bureau  station  in 
the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  near  Bluemont,  Va.,  to  be  a  Summer  White  House.  The  station 
included  an  observatory,  laboratories,  and  staff  living  quarters  on  an  8 4 -acre  tract. 
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of  a  log  cabin  than  a  more  formal  place,  like  at  Mount  Weather  with  all 
its  encumbrances  of  servants,  et  cetera. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  Mount  Weather  might  not  yet  be  available,  but 
in  any  event  for  the  present  I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  the  arrange- 
ments which  the  director  of  the  park  is  making  for  my  entertainment 
for  a  day  or  two  during  the  summer. 

Q.  How  far  away  is  that  ? 

The  President.  It  is  about  97  miles — about  3  hours  from  Washington. 
The  nearest  post  office  is  Madison,  Virginia — Madison  being  about  9 
miles  from  the  spot. 

Resignation  of  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr. 

A  question  is  asked  in  regard  to  Mr.  MacCracken's  resignation  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  aviation.  Mr.  MacCracken  has  re- 
signed as  he  is  determined  to  return  to  business,  much  to  our  regret. 
But  he  is  going  to  remain  at  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  another 
2  months.  In  the  meantime,  nothing  has  been  settled  as  to  his  successor. 
Mr.  MacCracken,  like  a  great  many  men  who  come  into  public  service, 
did  so  at  a  very  great  sacrifice,  and  I  can't  very  well  insist  on  men  going 
on  for  a  great  number  of  years  in  that  position. 

Federal  Radio  Commission 

There  is  a  question  regarding  Radio  Commission  appointments.  Those 
have  not  yet  been  settled.  I  hope  that  we  shall  arrive  at  some  conclusions 
there  within  a  couple  of  days.  We  have  not  yet  reached  a  determination 
about  that. 

The  Situation  in  Mexico 

There  are  some  questions  here — more  or  less  background  questions. 
One  of  them  is  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  any  Mexican  revolutionists 
that  might  come  over  the  border.  Of  course,  this  is  not  for  quotation 
or  authority.  But  obviously  the  United  States  will  always  act  as  a  sanc- 
tuary for  people  fleeing  from  evil,  and  that  is  about  as  much  as  we  say 
about  it. 

On  the  Mexican  situation  generally,  our  advices  are  that  the  revolu- 
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tionists  have,  as  you  know,  retreated  from  Torreon.  The  only  one 
further  item  than  that  is  that  it  appears  that  the  total  rebel  forces  there 
were  something  under  6,000  men.  General  Almazan  ^  is  approaching 
with  about  18,000. 

Tax  Refund  Publicity 

There  are  two  matters  which  have  appeared  in  some  of  the  press 
discussions  that  I  am  going  to  take  the  liberty  to  comment  on.  One  of 
them  is  the  sort  of  implication  that  something  was  imposed  upon  Mr. 
Mellon  in  respect  to  the  publication  of  tax  returns.^  That  is  not  the  case. 
Mr.  Mellon  made  those  proposals  himself  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
spirit  of  the  last  Revenue  Act — and  the  proposals  come  from  him  as  a 
method  by  which  that  problem  can  be  settled. 

Prohibition  Enforcement  Goals 

There  is  also  some  thought,  apparently,  that  I  propose  to  initiate  some 
kind  of  drastic,  dramatic  prohibition  drives  that  will  be  startling  in 
character — ^filled  with  news.  That  is  now  [not]  my  purpose  or  object. 
My  purpose  is  to  gradually,  week  by  week,  year  by  year,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  build  up  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
whether  they  relate  to  prohibition  or  narcotics  or  any  other  subject; 
to  tighten  the  organization,  to  reorganize,  but  in  general  to  build  up 
law  enforcement.  And  in  that  effort  to  reorganize  both  the  administra- 
tive side  and  judicial  system.  We  are  working  to  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  reducing  crime  in  the  United  States,  and  I  expect  the  support  of  the 
press  and  of  every  decent  citizen  in  this  country.  Law  enforcement  per- 
mits of  no  argument.  The  Government  has  only  one  duty. 

I  only  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  looking  for  dramatics.  I 
am  looking  for  substantial,  permanent  advance  of  the  country  to  a 
realization  of  the  necessity  of  enforcing  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
as  they  are  on  the  books. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  the  last  for  direct  quotation? 


"  Gen,  Jesus  M.  Almazan  was  commander  of  Government  forces  in  the  states  of  Coahuila  and 
Nuevo  Leon. 
*  See  Item  7. 
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The  President.  That  is  background  material  for  you. 
Q.  Do  you  think  we  could  use  the  Mellon  fact? 
The  President.  No,  I  think  that  is  only  informative  for  you.  I  want 
you  to  have  an  understanding  of  what  the  position  is. 

note:  President  Hoover's  fifth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  March  19,  1929. 
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Statement  on  the  Death  of  Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch. 
March  20,  1929 

I  HAVE  LEARNED  with  sincere  regret  of  the  death  of  Marshal  Foch. 
I  share  the  respect  and  admiration  in  which  he  is  universally  held,  but 
beyond  this  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  closely  associated  with  him  in 
various  activities  after  the  war  and  in  this  way  to  gain  perhaps  a  special 
insight  not  only  into  his  ability  but  also  his  fine  human  qualities  of 
straightforwardness,  kindness,  and  modesty.  I  realize  how  keenly  his 
loss  will  be  felt  by  the  French  people.  In  this  loss  diey  have  the  full 
sympathy  of  our  people. 

note:  Marshal  Ferdinand  Foch  of  France  was  the  supreme  commander  of  the 
Allied  forces  on  the  western  front  at  the  end  of  World  War  I.  He  died  in  Paris 
on  Wednesday,  March  20,  1929. 

12 

The  President's  News  Conference  of 
March  22, 1929 

Immigration  Policy 

The  President.  In  the  first  category  of  questions  w^hich  you  can  quote, 

this  is  an  announcement  which  we  have  had  mimeographed  for  you: 

"The  Attorney  General  has  advised  me  that  in  failure  of  Congress 

to  suspend  action,  it  is  now  mandatory  upon  me  under  the  Immigra- 
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tion  Act  to  issue  the  proclamation  [No.  1872]  establishing  'national 
origins'  as  the  basis  of  immigration  quotas.  The  proclamation  must  be 
issued  prior  to  April  1  and  will  be  issued  at  once.  It  will  go  into  effect  on 
July  1  unless  action  is  taken  by  Congress  in  the  meantime.  While  I  am 
strongly  in  favor  of  restricted  and  selected  immigration  I  have  opposed 
the  national  origins  basis.  I,  therefore,  naturally  dislike  the  duty  of  issuing 
the  proclamation  and  installing  the  new  basis,  but  the  President  of  the 
United  States  must  be  the  first  to  obey  the  law." 

For  your  own  information,  I  imagine  Mr.  Tilson  ^  will  make  some 
further  comment  on  that  whole  question. 

The  Presidential  Yacht 

Now,  as  to  the  second  category  of  things  that  are  not  important,  and 
which  you  do  not  attribute  directly  to  me  just  because  they  are  not  very 
important. 

I  have  directed  that  the  yacht,  the  Mayflower,  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  commission  and  laid  up.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  reports  that 
it  costs  over  $300,000  a  year  to  maintain  the  yacht  and  that  it  requires  a 
complement  of  9  officers  and  148  enlisted  men;  and  that  the  Navy  has 
now  arrived  at  a  point  where  it  must  expand  its  personnel  and  expendi- 
ture for  maintaining  the  new  equipment  coming  in.  Therefore,  I  have 
considered  that  this  expenditure  and  the  use  of  the  men  on  the  May- 
flower is  no  longer  warranted  because  it  will  save  that  much  new  re- 
cruiting and  that  much  new  expenditure  involved  in  the  new 
equipment.  Therefore,  I  have  concluded  to  do  without  that  boat. 

Federal  Radio  Commission 

I  have  some  questions  on  the  radio  commissioners.  We  have  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  induce  General  [Charles  McK.]  Saltzman  to  join  the 
Radio  Board.  He  comes  from  Iowa  and  therefore  from  the  Midwest  dis- 
trict. Mr.  [Arthur]  Batcheller,  who  is  the  radio  inspector  of  the  North- 
eastern district,  does  not  want  to  join  the  board  because  of  its  uncertain 


^Representative  John  Quillen  Tilson  of  Connecticut  was  Majority  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 
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tenure  and,  therefore,  we  must  find  somebody  in  the  Northeastern  dis- 
trict to  complete  the  complement  of  the  board.  That  has  not  yet  been 
done. 

Conservation 

I  have  some  questions  on  conservation  of  various  kinds.  I  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  consider  the  other  questions  of  conservation  than  oil — and 
the  administration  as  yet  is  not  3  weeks  old — so  you  will  have  to  give  me 
a  little  more  time  on  that. 

Railway  Consolidations 

Also,  I  have  a  number  of  questions  on  railway  consolidations.  These 
matters  do  not  arise  until  the  long  session,  and,  as  you  know,  I  have 
been  identified  with  Mr.  Coolidge's  poHcies  in  these  matters,  and  I  see 
no  reason  to  alter  the  position  of  the  administration  as  held  over  these 
many  years. 

World  Court  Proposals 

I  have  a  series  of  questions  about  Mr.  Root's  proposals  ^  and  naturally 
all  that  type  of  question  must  await  Mr.  Stimson's  arrival  and  his 
consideration. 

Farm  Relief 

I  have  a  number  of  questions  on  farm  relief.  There  seems  to  be  some 
misunderstanding  still  current  about  that  question.  I  already  tried  to 
make  it  clear  that  in  matters  of  major  public  policy  the  Executive  should 
be  the  first  to  safeguard  the  independent  relationship  between  Congress 
and  the  executive  side  of  the  Government.  That  initiative,  in  important 
legislation  of  that  character,  should  come  from  Congress,  and  I  want  to 
make  it  equally  clear  that  I  propose  to  cooperate  with  the  committees 
of  Congress  in  working  out  that  legislation  in  every  way. 

Now,  the  general  principles  of  farm  relief  were  fought  out  and  deter- 
mined in  the  last  political  campaign.  There  remains  nothing  to  do  ex- 
cept the  problem  of  the  detailed  drafting  of  those  principles,  with  such 


''Elihu  Root  was  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  Committee  of  Experts  to  revise  the 
World  Court  statutes  in  a  manner  that  would  encourage  United  States  membership. 
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supplementary  ideas  which  are  in  accord  with  the  principles  they  have 
laid  down  as  we  can  add  now.  It  is  not  a  case  where  there  is  no  plan  of 
farm  relief,  as  has  been  reported.  The  Republican  Party  has  a  definite 
plan,  and  carried  that  plan  through  the  campaign  clearly  defined  as  to 
its  general  principles.  It  is  the  obligation  of  the  party  to  enact  those  prin- 
ciples into  law,  and  it  is  for  that  purpose  in  large  degree  that  I  called  the 
extra  session  of  Congress. 

Now,  that  is  purely  background  material.  I  am  not  stating  that  for 
quotation,  as  I  do  not  want  to  appear  to  be  propagandizing,  but  simply 
for  your  information.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the  correspondents 
that  some  of  the  information  that  has  gone  out  that  we  have  no  farm 
plan,  that  the  world  is  now  at  sea,  is  not  quite  correct. 

That  I  think  is  about  all  for  today. 

note:  President  Hoover's  sixth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  March  22,  1929. 
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Proclamation  1872,  Limiting  the  Immigration  of  Aliens 
Into  the  United  States  on  the  Basis  of  National  Origin. 
March  22, 1929 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  a  Proclamation: 

Whereas  it  is  provided  in  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  May  26,  1924, 
entitled  "An  Act  to  limit  the  immigration  of  aliens  into  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes/^  as  amended  by  the  Joint  Resolution  of 
March  4,  1927,  entitled  "Joint  Resolution  to  amend  subdivisions  (b) 
and  (e)  of  Section  11  of  the  Immigration  Act  of  1924,  as  amended," 
and  the  Joint  Resolution  of  March  31,  1928,  entitled  "Joint  Resolution  to 
amend  subdivisions  (b)  and  (e)  of  Section  11  of  the  Immigration  Act 
of  1924,  as  amended,"  that — 

"The  annual  quota  of  any  nationaHty  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1929, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  sha'l  be  a  number  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  150,000  as  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  continental  United  States  in  1920 
having  that  national  origin  (ascertained  as  hereinafter  provided  in  this  section) 
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bears  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  continental  United  States  in  1920,  but  the 
minimum  quota  of  any  nationality  shall  be  100."  Sec.  11(b). 

"For  the  purpose  of  subdivision  (b)  national  origin  shall  be  ascertained  by 
determining  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  respect  of  each  geographical  area  which 
under  section  12  is  to  be  treated  as  a  separate  country  (except  the  geographical 
areas  specified  in  subdivision  (c)  of  section  4)  the  number  of  inhabitants  in 
continental  United  States  in  1920  w^hose  origin  by  birth  or  ancestry  is  attributable 
to  such  geographical  area.  Such  determination  shall  not  be  made  by  tracing  the 
ancestors  or  descendants  of  particular  individuals,  but  shall  be  based  upon 
statistics  of  immigration  and  emigration,  together  with  rates  of  increase  of 
population  as  shown  by  successive  decennial  United  States  censuses,  and  such 
other  data  as  may  be  found  to  be  reHable."  Sec.  11(c). 

"For  the  purpose  of  subdivisions  (b)  and  (c)  the  term  ^inhabitants  in  conti- 
nental United  States  in  1920'  does  not  include  (1)  immigrants  from  the  geo- 
graphical areas  specified  in  subdivision  (c)  of  section  4  or  their  descendants, 
(2)  aliens  ineligible  to  citizenship  or  their  descendants,  (3)  the  descendants  of 
slave  immigrants,  or  (4)  the  descendants  of  American  aborigines."  Sec.  11(d). 

"The  determination  provided  for  in  subdivision  (c)  of  this  section  shall  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  jointly.  In  making  such  determination  such  officials  may  call  for  informa- 
tion and  expert  assistance  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  Such  officials  shall, 
joindy,  report  to  the  President  the  quota  of  each  nationality,  determined  as 
provided  in  subdivision  (b),  and  the  President  shall  proclaim  and  make  known 
the  quotas  so  reported.  Such  proclamation  shall  be  made  on  or  before  April  1, 
1929.  If  the  proclamation  is  not  made  on  or  before  such  date,  quotas  proclaimed 
therein  shall  not  be  in  effect  for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  before  the  expiration 
of  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  proclamation.  After  the  making  of  a  proclamation 
under  this  subdivision  the  quotas  proclaimed  therein  shall  continue  with  the 
same  effect  as  if  specifically  stated  herein,  and  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  for 
every  purpose  except  (1)  in  so  far  as  it  is  made  to  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  such 
officials  and  proclaimed  by  the  President,  that  an  error  of  fact  has  occurred  in  such 
determination  or  in  such  proclamation,  or  (2)  in  the  case  provided  for  in  sub- 
division (c)  of  Section  12.  If  for  any  reason  quotas  proclaimed  under  this 
subdivision  are  not  in  effect  for  any  fiscal  year,  quotas  for  such  year  shall  be 
determined  under  subdivision  (a)  of  this  section."  Sec.  11(e). 

And  Whereas  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  have  reported  to  the  President  that  pursuant  to 
the  duty  imposed  and  the  authority  conferred  upon  them  in  and  by 
the  Act  approved  May  26,  1924,  they  jointly  have  made  the  determi- 
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nation  required  by  said  Act  and  fixed  the  quota  of  each  respective 
nationality  in  accordance  therewith  to  be  as  hereinafter  set  forth; 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Herbert  Hoover,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  acting  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by 
the  aforesaid  Act  of  Congress,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  make  known 
that  the  annual  quota  of  each  nationality  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1929,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  has  been  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  law  to  be,  and  shall  be,  as  follows: 

National  Origin  Immigration  Quotas 

Country  or  Area  Quota 

Afghanistan 100 

Albania  100 

Andorra 100 

Arabian  peninsula 100 

Armenia  100 

Australia  (including  Tasmania,  Papua,  and  all  islands  ap- 
pertaining to  AustraHa) 100 

Austria    1, 413 

Belgium   1,304 

Bhutan 100 

Bulgaria   100 

Cameroon  (British  mandate) 100 

Cameroon  (French  mandate) 100 

China 100 

Czechoslovakia  2, 874 

Danzig,  Free  City  of 100 

Denmark    1, 181 

Egypt 100 

Estonia   116 

Ethiopia   (Abyssinia) 100 

Finland 569 

France 3, 086 

Germany 25,957 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 65, 721 
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Country  or  Area  Quota 

Greece 307 

Hungary 869 

Iceland 100 

India   100 

Iraq  (Mesopotamia) 100 

Irish  Free  State 17, 853 

Italy  5,802 

Japan  100 

Latvia   236 

Liberia 100 

Liechtenstein  100 

Lithuania  386 

Luxemburg   100 

Monaco 100 

Morocco  (French  and  Spanish  Zones  and  Tangier) 100 

Muscat  (Oman) 100 

Nauru  (British  mandate) 100 

Nepal 100 

Netherlands 3, 153 

New  Zealand 100 

Norway 2, 377 

New  Guinea,  Territory  of  (including  appertaining  islands) 

(Australian  mandate) 100 

Palestine  (with  Trans-Jordan)  (British  mandate) 100 

Persia 100 

Poland 6,524 

Portugal   440 

Ruanda  and  Urundi  (Belgian  mandate) 100 

Rumania 295 

Russia,  European  and  Asiatic 2, 784 

Samoa,  Western  (mandate  of  New  Zealand) 100 

San  Marino 100 

Siam    100 

South  Africa,  Union  of 100 
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Country  or  Area  Quota 
South  West  Africa   (mandate  of  the  Union  of  South 

Africa)    100 

Spain  252 

Sweden  3,314 

Switzerland  1, 707 

Syria  and  the  Lebanon  (French  mandate) 123 

Tanganyika  (British  mandate) 100 

Togoland  (British  mandate) 100 

Togoland  (French  mandate) 100 

Turkey   226 

Yap  and  other  Pacific  Islands  under  Japanese  mandate 100 

Yugoslavia  845 

All  quotas  hereby  established  are  available  only  for  persons  who  are 
eligible  to  citizenship  in  the  United  States  and  admissible  under  the 
immigration  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  immigration  quotas  assigned  to  the  various  countries  and 
quota-areas  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  having  any  political  significance 
whatever,  or  as  involving  recognition  of  new  governments,  or  of  new 
boundaries,  or  of  transfers  of  territory,  except  as  the  United  States 
Government  has  already  made  such  recognition  in  a  formal  and  official 
manner. 

In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 

seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  22d  day  of  March,  in  the  year 

of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  and 

[seal]    of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 

hundred  and  fifty-third. 

Herbert  Hoover 
By  the  President: 

Frank  B.  Kellogg 
Secretary  of  State. 
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Proclamation  1873, 

Designating  May  1  as  Child  Health  Day. 

March  25, 1929 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  a  Proclamation: 

Whereas  the  future  of  our  Nation  rests  with  the  children  of  today; 

And  Whereas,  the  good  health  and  protection  of  childhood  is  fun- 
damental to  national  welfare  and  the  march  forward  of  our  country 
must  be  upon  the  feet  of  our  children; 

And  Whereas,  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  authorizes  and  requests 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  proclaim  annually  May  first  as 
Child  Health  Day; 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Herbert  Hoover,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  do  hereby  designate  May  first,  of  this  year,  as  Child  Health 
Day  and  do  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  all  agencies  and 
organizations  interested  in  this  most  important  subject  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  bring  about  a  nation-wide  understanding  of  the 
fundamental  significance  of  healthy  childhood,  and  of  the  importance 
of  the  conservation  of  the  health  and  physical  vigor  of  our  boys  and  girls 
throughout  every  day  of  the  year. 

In  Testimony  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  25'^  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  and 
[seal]    of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-third. 

Herbert  Hoover 
By  the  President: 

Frank  B.  Kellogg 
Secretary  of  State. 

note:  In  1924,  the  American  Child  Health  Association,  which  Mr.  Hoover  had 
organized  4  years  earlier,  instituted  annual  celebrations  of  Child  Health  Day 
on  May  Day.  In   1928,  Mr.  Hoover  w^as  influential  in  bringing  about  official 
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proclamations  of  the  day  by  President  Coolidge,  and  congressional  authorization 
for  the  proclamation  of  future  observances. 


15 

The  President's  News  Conference  of 
March  26,  1929 

The  President.  Well,  I  have  no  questions  lodged  in  advance  w^hich  give 
me  time  for  cooperation  v^ith  you  and  a  little  mature  thought. 

There  are  one  or  tw^o  questions  that  I  have  to  think  over  before  I  w^ant 
to  make  any  reply. 

Federal  Radio  Commission 

There  are  some  questions  relating  to  the  Radio  Board  again.  I  regret 
to  say  that  w^e  haven't  as  yet  determined  the  man  from  the  first  zone. 
We  hope  to  in  the  course  of  the  next  f ew^  days. 

The  Republican  Party  in  the  South 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  that  I  have  had  from  time  to  time 
in  respect  to  the  organization  in  the  Southern  States,  and  on  that  I  have 
now^  vs^orked  out  a  reply. 

It  has  been  the  aspiration  of  Republican  Presidents  over  many  years — 
and  I  might  say  that  the  shorthand  note  v^hich  you  will  get  in  half 
an  hour  v^ill  expand  this  note  that  I  have  got  here,  that  v^ill  be  the  accu- 
rate statement. 

It  has  been  the  aspiration  of  Republican  Presidents  over  a  great  many 
years  to  build  up  a  sound  Republican  organization  in  the  Southern  States 
of  a  character  that  w^ould  commend  itself  to  the  citizens  of  those  States. 

This  aspiration  has  arisen  out  of  no  narrow^  sense  of  partisanship,  but 
it  comes  from  the  conviction,  w^hich  is  shared  equally  by  leaders  of  all 
parties,  that  the  basis  of  sound  government  must  be  a  strong  two-party 
organization;  that  the  voice  of  all  the  States  in  the  councils  of  govern- 
ment can  only  be  secured  by  this  means;  that  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
at  large  requires  the  breaking  down  of  sectionalism  in  politics;  and  that 
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the  public  service  can  be  assured  only  by  responsible  organization.  And 
furthermore,  it  is  the  belief  of  these  leaders,  which  I  share,  that  the 
building  up  of  such  organization  must  in  all  of  our  States  of  self-govern- 
ment be  founded  upon  the  action  of  those  States  themselves.  Under  Re- 
pubhcan  leadership  [in]  the  border  States  and  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  they  have  long  since  built  up  a  vigorous  party  organization 
w^hich  assures  the  Republican  representation  in  Congress  from  those 
States.  In  the  States  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Flor- 
ida, particularly,  the  Republican  leadership  has  in  recent  times  increased 
in  strength  and  is  now  rendering  able  and  conscientious  service  in  main- 
taining the  wholesome  organization  under  whose  advice  the  appoint- 
ments to  public  office  have  steadily  improved,  and  they  do  commend 
themselves  to  the  citizens  of  those  States. 

Laterally,  there  has  been  a  movement  in  the  last  few  weeks,  of  which 
I  highly  approve,  by  which  the  leaders  in  Texas,  Alabama,  Florida,  and 
some  of  the  other  States  are  broadening  the  basis  of  party  organization 
by  the  establishment  of  advisory  committees  of  the  highest  type  of  their 
citizenship  to  deal  with  administrative  questions  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  independent  Democrats.  This  movement  springing  as  it  does  from 
those  States  themselves  gives  further  assurance  of  strengthening  of  the 
public  service,  and  it  is  the  public  service  that  I  must  view. 

Now,  the  recent  exposures  of  abuses  in  recommendations  to  Federal 
offices,  particularly  in  some  parts  of  the  States  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Mississippi,  under  which  some  of  the  Federal  departments, 
mainly  the  Post  Office,  were  misled  as  to  appointments,  obviously  ren- 
ders it  impossible  for  the  old  organization  in  those  States  to  command 
the  confidence  of  the  administration,  although  there  are  many  members 
of  those  organizations  that  are  not  subject  to  criticism.  But  such  condi- 
tions are  intolerable  to  public  service.  They  are  repugnant  to  the  ideals 
and  the  purposes  of  the  Republican  Party.  They  are  unjust  to  the  people 
of  the  South,  and  they  must  and  will  be  ended. 

Now,  the  duty  of  reorganization  to  correct  these  conditions  rests  on 
the  people  of  those  States,  and  all  the  effort  to  that  end  will  receive  the 
hearty  cooperation  of  this  administration.  And  if  these  three  States  are 
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unable  to  initiate  such  organization  through  the  leadership  of  men  who 
will  command  pubUc  confidence  in  those  States  and  thus  protect  the 
public  service,  then  the  Federal  departments  will  be  compelled  to  adopt 
other  methods  of  securing  advice  for  the  selection  of  Federal  employees. 
You  may  quote  that  statement  from  me,  if  you  wish.  I  will  give  you  the 
full  quote  in  a  short  time. 

News  Conference  Questions 

If  you  could  manage  to  lodge  your  questions  a  little  further  in  ad- 
vance it  would  be  helpful,  especially  on  Tuesday,  as  Cabinet  lasts  right 
up  to  your  meeting  and  it  gives  me  very  little  opportunity  to  think  about 
them.  So  if  we  have  that  arrangement  carried  out  I  can  be  of  more  help 
to  you. 

note:  President  Hoover's  seventh  new^s  conference  w^as  held  in  the  White  House 
at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  March  26,  1929.  The  White  House  also  issued  a  text 
of  the  President's  statement  on  reorganization  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
South  (see  Item  16). 


16 

Statement  on  the  Reorganization  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  the  South. 
March  26, 1929 

IN  REPLY  to  queries  from  the  press  upon  organization  questions  in  the 
South,  the  President  stated: 

"It  has  been  the  aspiration  of  Republican  Presidents  over  many  years 
to  build  up  sound  Republican  organization  in  the  Southern  States  of 
such  character  as  would  commend  itself  to  the  citizens  of  those  States. 

"This  aspiration  has  arisen  out  of  no  narrow  sense  of  partisanship  but 
from  the  conviction  shared  in  equally  by  the  leaders  of  all  parties  that 
the  basis  of  sound  government  must  rest  upon  strong  two-party  repre- 
sentation and  organization;  that  the  voice  of  all  States  in  the  councils  of 
the  Government  can  be  assured  by  no  other  means;  that  the  welfare  of 
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the  Nation  at  large  requires  the  breaking  down  of  sectionalism  in  poli- 
tics; that  the  public  service  can  be  assured  only  by  responsible  organiza- 
tion. Furthermore,  it  has  been  the  belief  of  these  leaders,  whose  views  I 
share,  that  the  building  up  of  such  organizations  must  in  every  concep- 
tion of  our  foundations  of  local  self-government  evolve  from  those  States 
themselves. 

"Republican  leadership  in  the  border  States  and  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina  has  long  since  built  up  vigorous  party  organization  which  as- 
sures Republican  representation  in  the  Congress  from  those  States. 

"In  other  States  including  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  and 
Florida,  the  Republican  leadership  has  in  recent  times  shown  increasing 
strength  and  is  now  rendering  able  and  conscientious  service  in  main- 
taining wholesome  organization  under  whose  advice  the  appointments 
to  public  office  have  steadily  improved  and  commended  themselves  to 
the  citizens  of  those  States  with  increased  confidence  in  the  party.  I 
highly  approve  and  welcome  the  movement  of  the  leaders  of  Texas, 
Alabama,  Florida,  and  other  States  to  broaden  the  basis  of  party  organi- 
zation by  the  estabUshment  of  advisory  committees  of  the  highest 
type  of  citizenship  to  deal  with  administrative  questions  and  who  will 
also  cooperate  with  independent  Democrats.  This  movement,  springing 
as  it  does  from  within  the  States  themselves,  insures  its  strength,  per- 
manence, and  constant  improvement  in  public  service. 

"Recent  exposures  of  abuse  in  recommendations  for  Federal  office, 
particularly  in  some  parts  of  the  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Mississippi  under  which  some  of  the  Federal  departments,  mainly  the 
Post  Office,  were  misled  in  appointments,  obviously  render  it  impossible 
for  the  old  organizations  in  those  States  to  command  the  confidence  of 
the  administration,  although  many  members  of  these  organizations  are 
not  subject  to  criticism.  But  such  conditions  are  intolerable  to  public 
service,  are  repugnant  to  the  ideals  and  purposes  of  the  Republican 
Party,  are  unjust  to  the  people  of  the  South  and  must  be  ended.  The 
duty  of  reorganization  so  as  to  correct  these  conditions  rests  with  the 
people  of  those  States,  and  all  efforts  to  that  end  will  receive  the  hearty 
cooperation  of  the  administration.  If  these  three  States  are  unable  to 
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initiate  such  organization  through  the  leadership  of  men  who  will 
command  confidence  and  protect  the  public  service,  the  different  Fed- 
eral departments  will  be  compelled  to  adopt  other  methods  to  secure 
advice  as  to  the  selection  of  Federal  employees." 
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Message  to  the  United  States  Delegation 

to  an  International  Conference  on  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea. 

March  27,  1929 

[Released  March  27, 1929.    Dated  March  14, 1929] 

My  dear  Congressman  White: 

In  connection  with  the  International  Conference  for  the  revision  of 
the  Convention  for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea,  which  is  to  convene  in  London 
on  April  16,  it  is  my  desire  that  the  American  delegation  urge  the  inter- 
national acceptance  of  the  highest  practicable  standards  in  the  various 
fields  which  affect  the  safety  of  lives  of  American  citizens  and  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  at  sea. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the  shipping  industry  in  this 
country,  and  is  a  matter  of  even  greater  importance  to  American  citizens 
who  are  engaging  in  ocean  voyages  in  increasing  numbers. 

The  recommendations  which  have  been  made  by  the  technical  com- 
mittees organized  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  constitute,  I  am 
advised,  a  substantial  basis  for  proposals  by  the  United  States  at  the 
forthcoming  conference,  and  can  be  urged  with  the  full  assurance  that 
the  administration  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  place  such  standards  into 
full  effect  in  the  event  that  they  are  incorporated  in  an  international 
agreement. 

note:   The  message  was  addressed  to  Representative  Wallace  H.  White,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  delegation. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
March  29, 1929 

The  President.  There  is  no  use  getting  out  your  paper  because  the  only 
questions  I  have  today  relate  to  matters  that  I  am  unable  to  make  any 
announcement  about. 

Arms  Limitation  Conference 

I  have  one  question  on  instructions  to  limitation  of  arms  conference. 
That  also  must  be  delayed  until  Mr.  Stimson  can  say  something  about 
it  himself. 

So  I  am  dry  of  anything,  and  it  is  your  fault. 

The  President's  Weekend  Plans 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  going  to  take  a  little  trip  on  Saturday  ? 

The  President.  The  family  v^ants  to  go  on  a  picnic  tomorrow^,  and 
v^e  thought  we  vs^ould  go  up  into  the  Shenandoah  hills— back  tomorrov^ 
night. 

Postmaster  Appointments 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  tell  us  if  you  are  giving  any  consideration 
to  the  issuance  of  [an]  Executive  order  for  postmaster  appointments 
such  as  Mr.  Wilson  ^  issued  ? 

The  President.  No,  not  at  the  present  time — ^haven't  come  to  any 
conclusions  about  that. 

So  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  give  you  some  w^arranty  for  this  ap- 
pearance. 

note:  President  Hoover's  eighth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  March  29, 1929. 


^President  Woodrow  Wilson  issued  Executive  Orders  2569-A  of  March  21,  1917,  and  3338  of 
October  8,  1920,  with  regard  to  competitive  examinations  for  applicants  to  fill  vacancies  as  post- 
masters in  first-,  second-,  or  third-class  post  ofl&ces.  On  May  1,  1929,  President  Hoover  signed 
Executive  Order  5104  on  postmaster  appointments. 
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Proclamation  1874, 

Creating  a  Board  To  Investigate 

a  Labor  Dispute  Between  the  Texas  and 

Pacific  Railway  Company  and  Its  Employees. 

March  29,  1929 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  a  Proclamation: 

Whereas,  The  President,  having  been  duly  notified  by  the  Board  of 
Mediation  that  a  dispute  between  the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, a  carrier,  and  certain  of  its  employees  represented  by  the  Brother- 
hood of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen,  Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  and  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  which  dispute  has  not  been  heretofore  adjusted 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  now  threatens  substan- 
tially to  interrupt  interstate  commerce  within  the  states  of  Louisiana, 
Texas,  and  Arkansas  to  a  degree  such  as  to  deprive  that  section  of  the 
country  of  essential  transportation  service, 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Herbert  Hoover,  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  vested  in  me  by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  by  virtue  of  and  under  the  authority  in  me  vested  by 
Section  10,  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  do  hereby  create  a  Board  to  be 
composed  of  five  (5)  persons  not  pecuniarily  or  otherwise  interested  in 
any  organization  of  railway  employees  or  any  carrier,  to  investigate  such 
dispute  and  report  their  findings  to  me  within  thirty  (30)  days  from  this 
date. 

The  members  of  this  Board  shall  be  compensated  for  and  on  account 
of  such  duties  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00)  for  each  mem- 
ber for  every  day  actually  employed  with  or  upon  and  on  account  of 
travel  and  duties  incident  to  such  Board.  The  members  will  be  reim- 
bursed for  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  make  expenditures  for 
necessary  expenses  of  themselves  and  of  the  Board  including  travelling 
expenses  and  expenses  actually  incurred  for  subsistence,  in  conformity 
with  said  Act. 
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All  expenditures  of  the  Board  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  for  out  of  the 
appropriation  "Emergency  Boards",  Act  approved  February  11,  1927, 
Vol.  44  Stat.  L.  1072  on  the  presentation  of  itemized  vouchers  properly 
approved  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  hereby  created. 

Done  this  tw^enty-ninth  day  of  March  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  tv^enty-nine,  and  of  the  Independence 
[seal]    of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  fifty-third. 

Herbert  Hoover 
By  the  President: 

J.  Reuben  Clark,  Jr. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

note:  The  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  dispute  began  when  the  com- 
pany decided  to  move  its  freight  yards  from  Longview  Junction  and  Marshall, 
Tex.,  to  Mineola,  Tex.,  and  Shreveport,  La.  Affected  employees,  a  number  of 
whom  were  forced  to  sell  their  homes,  argued  that  they  should  be  compensated 
for  any  losses  and  inconveniences  involved.  They  also  objected  to  contemplated 
changes  in  work  assignments.  After  negotiations  and  Federal  mediation  failed 
to  produce  any  agreement,  four  of  the  railroad  brotherhoods  (the  engineers, 
firemen,  conductors,  and  trainmen)  issued  strike  orders  that  were  to  go  into 
effect  on  March  30,  1929. 
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Message  of  Sympathy  on  the  Death 

of  Myron  T.  Herrick,  United  States  Ambassador  to  France. 

March  31 1929 

I  AM  shocked  and  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of  your  father  in  Paris. 
The  country  has  lost  an  eminent  public  servant  and  Mrs.  Hoover  and 
I  sympathize  with  you  deeply  in  your  personal  sorrow^. 

Herbert  Hoover 

note:  The  message  was  sent  to  Ambassador  Herrick's  son,  Parmely  Herrick, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Statement  on  the  Death  of 
Ambassador  Myron  T.  Herrick. 
March  31 1929 

I  HAVE  heard  with  profound  regret  of  the  death  of  Myron  T.  Herrick, 
our  Ambassador  in  Paris.  Few  men  in  American  pubHc  Hfe  have  given, 
during  many  years,  such  unselfish  and  such  valuable  service  to  their 
country.  From  1903  to  1906  Mr.  Herrick  served  most  successfully  as 
Governor  of  Ohio.  He  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  France  in  Feb- 
ruary 1912,  serving  until  November  1914.  During  the  first  year  of  the 
war  he  won  the  admiration  and  affection  of  France  by  remaining  at  his 
post  in  Paris  when  the  Government  and  the  diplomatic  corps  moved 
to  Bordeaux.  He  was  reappointed  Ambassador  in  April  1921,  since 
which  time  he  has  been  an  admirable  representative  of  his  country. 
Mr.  Herrick's  death  will  cause  sorrow  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  French  loved  him  for  his  sympathetic  understanding,  but  realized 
that  during  his  long  service  in  Paris  he  never  lost  any  of  his  love  for 
his  own  country  and  therefore  never  failed  in  his  representative  capacity. 
I  grieve  for  the  death  of  a  friend  and  for  the  passing  of  a  splendid  public 
servant. 


22 

Magazine  Article:  "Better  Homes." 
April  1929 

THE  LOCAL  Better  Homes  committees,  which  numbered  more  than 
5,000  in  1928,  have  made  the  Better  Homes  in  America  movement  one 
of  the  strong  upbuilding  forces  in  our  national  life.  It  is  characteristically 
a  product  of  the  American  people,  developed  in  response  to  a  nation- 
wide need,  taken  up  throughout  the  country  and  adapted  to  local 
situations  with  amazing  rapidity. 
It  draws  on  the  past  for  the  best  that  lies  in  our  experience  and  tradi- 
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tions,  but  is  always  looking  forward — an  institution  of  a  people  accus- 
tomed to  change.  It  is  based  on  the  premise  that  progress  towards  the 
noblest  ends  may  be  achieved  by  resourcefulness  and  character  in 
mastering  such  problems  as  are  involved  in  homemaking. 

The  Better  Homes  activities  converge  at  a  definite  focal  point — the 
home.  The  local  committees  have  done  an  enormous  public  service  by 
working  out  methods  for  making  homes  attractive,  healthful,  and 
convenient,  within  the  resources  of  time  and  money  at  the  command 
of  families  of  low  income.  By  bringing  such  a  goal  more  nearly  within 
reach,  and  exalting  it,  they  have  encouraged  many  thousands  of  families 
to  improve  their  homes,  and  have  brought  to  them  a  profounder 
realization  of  the  value  of  character  and  mutual  cooperation  in  home- 
making  and  in  homeUf  e. 

There  can  be  no  higher  undertaking  than  that  of  aiding  others  in 
efforts  that  develop  their  character  and  spiritual  qualities,  and  the  Better 
Homes  work  is  of  that  type.  It  starts  with  improving  the  physical  setting 
of  homelife,  and  obtaining  the  best  returns  from  expenditures  of  time 
and  money  on  homemaking.  But  happy,  healthful  homelife  and  the 
human  qualities  required  to  attain  it,  are  emphasized  throughout  the 
programs,  and  are  always  in  mind  as  the  final  objective. 

The  work  of  home  improvement  can  never  be  finished,  for  the  prob- 
lems of  homemaking  will  always  be  with  us,  and  new  conditions  will 
alter  them.  Young  people  as  they  grow  up  must  learn  how  to  solve 
them,  and  increasing  participation  of  the  schools  each  year  recognizes 
this  fact.  Furthermore  the  home  must  always  play  its  part  along  with 
church  and  school  in  passing  on  and  building  up  the  ideals  of  our 
people  upon  which  depend  the  true  success  of  our  civilization  and 
national  life. 

The  field  is  so  great  that  it  calls  for  the  united  efforts  of  Better  Homes 
committees  and  of  the  many  groups  which  cooperate  with  them  in  the 
demonstration  programs.  I  am  confident  that  a  splendid  response  will 
come  from  far-sighted  and  public-spirited  individuals  and  groups 
throughout  the  country  and  that  they  will  have  the  cordial  support  of 
all  citizens. 
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note:  The  President's  article  appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  Child  Welfare,  pub- 
lished by  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America.  As  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr. 
Hoover  helped  to  organize  and  served  as  cKairman  of  Better  Homes  in  America, 
a  voluntary  public  service  organization  which  w^orked  closely  With  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  improving  housing  and  household  management. 
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Message  of  Sympathy 

on  the  Death  of  Brander  Matthews. 

April  I  1929 

I  AM  profoundly  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  your  brother.  His  per- 
sonahty  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him.  His  loss  will  be  keenly 
felt  by  many  thousands  who  never  saw  him,  for  he  enriched  our  knowl- 
edge of  one  of  the  most  important  fields  of  culture,  stimulated  others 
to  a  wider  appreciation  of  dramatic  art,  and  inspired  many  younger  men 
to  do  creative  literary  work. 

Herbert  Hoover 

note:  The  message  was  sent  to  Mr.  Matthew's  sister,  Miss  Florence  Matthews,  337 
West  87th  Street,  New  York  City.  Brander  Matthews  was  the  author  of  plays, 
books  and  articles  about  the  American  and  English  legitimate  theater. 
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Exchange  of  Messages 

With  President  Gaston  Doumergue  of  France 
on  the  Death  of  Myron  T.  Herrick. 
April  2,  1929 

[Released  April  2,  1929.    Dated  April  1,  1929] 

I  HAVE  received  Your  Excellency's  thoughtful  message  and  I  ask  you 
to  convey  to  the  French  people  this  Nation's  heartfelt  thanks  for  their 
deep  sympathy.  Mr.  Herrick  had  endeared  himself  to  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen, not  only  as  a  statesman  but  as  a  truly  noble  character.  I  shall 
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always  remember  him  as  a  loyal  and  constant  friend.  His  influence 
toward  peace  and  justice  won  the  love  of  the  French  people  and  will  be 
an  inspiration  and  example  to  our  two  countries. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Excellency  Gaston  Doumergue,  The  President  of  the  French  Republic,  Paris] 

note:  President  Doumergue's  message,  dated  April  1,  1929,  read  as  follows: 

I  desire  to  express  to  Your  Excellency  my  profound  sorrow  upon  learning  of 
the  death  of  the  eminent  Ambassador,  Mr.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  who  in  the  course 
of  his  long  career  in  France  gained  through  his  noble  character  the  esteem  and 
affection  of  all.  His  passing  causes  universal  and  most  sincere  regret  on  the  part 
of  all  the  French  Nation,  who  will  never  forget  his  numberless  acts  of  friendship 
which  he  manifested  on  all  occasions,  as  well  as  the  constancy  and  effectiveness 
of  his  devotion  to  the  common  interests  of  our  two  countries. 

Gaston  Doumergue 

[His  Excellency,  Mr.  Hoover,  President  of  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Washington] 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
April  2,  1929 

The  President.  I  haven't  any  matters  here  for  quotation  or  direct  answer, 
but  I  have  got  a  variety  of  questions  this  morning,  and  they  bear  on 
various  subjects. 

Federal  Radio  Commission 

They  get  back  to  the  Radio  Commission  as  to  w^hether  or  not  v^e  w^ill 
have  the  appointments  before  Congress  convenes.  I  am  in  hopes  we 
will  have  it  setded  this  week. 

The  Situation  in  Mexico 

I  have  some  questions  bearing  on  the  situation  in  Mexico,  and  this 
is  merely  background  for  your  own  information.  They  largely  are 
questions  asking  what  the  progress  is  in  the  situation  in  Mexico. 
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The  original  outbreaks  in  Mexico  embraced  eight  states.  The  revo- 
lution has  been  cleared  in  all  except  two  states  and  part  of  a  third.  It 
is  confined  partly  to  Sinaloa,  practically  wholly  in  Chihuahua  and 
Sonora.  The  Mexican  Government  has  circumscribed  the  revolution 
and  driven  it  into  the  extreme  north.  The  original  states  where  there 
were  outbreaks  included  Vera  Cruz,  Coahuila,  Zacatecas,  Nayarit, 
Durango,  Sinaloa,  Chihuahua,  and  Sonora;  and  as  I  have  said,  the  states 
of  Chihuahua  and  Sonora  are  in  control  of  the  revolutionists  and  part 
of  the  state  of  Sinaloa. 

Oil  Conservation 

Another  matter  of  purely  background  material  for  you  is  in  the 
matter  of  the  oil  conservation  or  the  measures,  rather,  suggested  by 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute.^  The  questions  presented  by  that 
institute  are  entirely  apart  from  the  administrative  action  on  the  public 
domain.  They  have  no  relationship  as  the  public  domain  supplies  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  oil  of  the  United  States,  and  the  action  that  we 
took  in  that  case  was  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  future  supplies  of 
oil  and  had  no  particular  relationship  to  the  immediate  situation. 

The  Petroleum  Institute  has  been  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Oil 
Conservation  Board  over  the  last  4  or  5  years.  That  Board  was  estab- 
lished by  President  Coolidge  to  study  the  problem  of  oil  conservation 
as  a  national  issue — a  national  problem.  I  think  I  am  the  only  mem- 
ber of  it  at  present  in  Washington,  and  I  can  perhaps  give  you  a  little 
background  on  that  work  that  the  new  members  would  not  be  so 
familiar  with. 

The  Board  took  up  the  study  of  that  problem  from  two  points  of 
view — the  scientific  point  of  view  as  to  what  scientific  method  would 
assure  the  longest  life  of  our  oil  supplies  and  what  economic  measures 
were  desirable,  also.  They  developed  the  fact  that  one  of  the  difficulties 
in  oil  production,  or  one  of  the  causes  of  great  wastes  in  oil  production, 
was  overdrilling— too  rapid  exhaustion  of  the  fields;  that  where  there 
was  intense  drilling  there  was  the  relaxation  of  and  exhaustion  of  the 


^  In  March,  directors  of  the  American  Petroleum  Institute  agreed  to  restrict  1929  production 
to  the  1928  basis. 
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gas  from  oil  pools,  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  gas  pressures  of 
the  oil  pool,  and  consequently  a  less  total  product  from  a  given  pool 
of  oil  than  would  be  the  case  of  better  regulated  drilling.  There  was 
also  involved  in  it  the  problem  of  the  waste  of  gas  itself  into  the  air 
itself  without  commercial  use.  The  Board  recommended  that  there 
should  be  a  regulation  of  drilling  that  would  secure  the  maximum 
production  of  oil  from  a  given  pool;  that  the  feverish  drilling  of  offset 
and  competition  wells  and  overdevelopment  of  fields  at  the  initial 
stages  are  destructive  of  the  total  national  oil  supply. 

It  also  had  a  certain  economic  phase,  in  that  with  regulated  drilling 
it  would  be  possible,  to  a  remote  extent  perhaps,  to  prevent  periods  of 
intense  overproduction  with  consequent  demoralization  of  the  industry, 
followed  by  periods  of  famine  and  extravagant  prices  for  oil. 

But  in  any  event,  the  work  of  the  Board  revolved  entirely  around 
the  question  of  the  regulation  of  drilling  on  to  a  scientific  engineering 
basis.  The  question  then  arose  in  the  Board  as  to  what  governmental 
action  could  be  taken  to  bring  such  activities  into  force.  The  Board 
assembled  a  committee  comprised  of  three  representatives  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  three  from  the  Petroleum  Institute,  and  three 
from  the  Government,  to  study  the  question  of  governmental  action. 
That  committee  concluded,  as  had  the  previous  advisers  of  the  Board, 
that  drilling  of  oil  wells  is  entirely  an  intrastate  question;  that  there 
was  no  authority  in  the  Federal  Government  for  the  control  of  oil  drill- 
ing. They  explored  the  various  possible  uses  of  constitutional  provisions, 
such  as  national  defense  and  the  interstate  clause,  et  cetera,  and  concluded 
that  there  was  no  authority  for  Federal  legislation;  that  such  action 
must  be  taken  by  the  individual  States,  under  State  authority.  To  some 
extent  that  has  been  done  by  the  States,  and  more  of  it  is  in  progress. 

The  Board  decided  that  there  was  nothing  they  could  suggest  in 
the  nature  of  agreement  between  oil  companies  for  the  restriction  of 
production,  their  belief  being  that  the  key  of  the  situation  lay  in  the 
control  of  drilling,  not  in  the  stifling  of  production  itself  through  inter- 
state agreement;  that  in  any  event  interstate  agreements,  they  were 
advised,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act,  and  they  were  also 
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advised  that  action  by  Congress  to  release  or  to  authorize  agreements  to 
that  end  would,  as  in  the  case  of  other  industry,  imply  also  the  regula- 
tion of  the  industry  as  to  price  of  their  products;  that  where  the  Gov- 
ernment had  substituted  combination  for  competition,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  railways,  it  was  necessarily  accompanied  by  regulation  and  that, 
obviously,  in  the  handling  of  a  great  producing  industry  became  a 
blind  alley  that  no  one  would  have  faith  in.  And  that  is  the  situation 
on  the  Oil  Conservation  Board  down  to  the  opening  of  this 
administration. 

Tomorrow,  I  understand,  they  have  a  meeting  with  the  members 
of  the  industry,  and  I  thought  perhaps  I  could  give  you  a  fair  view 
of  what  has  taken  place  in  the  past  as  the  new  members  of  the  Board 
have  scarcely  had  time  to  apprise  themselves  of  the  very  large  amount 
of  work  that  has  been  done  and  the  various  proposals  that  they  have 
confronted  and  determined  upon. 

I  have  nothing  else  that  I  can  enter  upon  this  morning  except  ques- 
tions of  appointments,  and  I  am  still  not  ready  to  make  any  answer  in 
that  direction. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  has  any  committee  of  the  Petroleum  Institute  an 
appointment  with  you? 

The  President.  No,  they  are  meeting  with  the  Oil  Board. 

note:  President  Hoover's  ninth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  April  2,  1929. 
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Letter  Accepting  Honorary  Chairmanship 
of  a  Committee  To  Extend  4-H  Club  Work. 
April  3,  1929 

[Released  April  3, 1929.    Dated  March  27, 1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  Wilson: 

The  work  of  the  4-H  Clubs  is  fundamental.  It  is  bringing  about  a 
more  economic  production  of  all  agricultural  crops;  it  is  improving 
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rural  homes;  it  is  developing  rural  leadership,  molding  character  and 
building  citizenship. 

Therefore  I  accept  with  pleasure  the  Honorary  Chairmanship  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Boys'  and  Girls'  Club  Work  which  has  for  its 
purpose  the  extension  of  the  membership  of  the  Clubs  so  that  addi- 
tional thousands  of  farm  boys  and  girls  may  be  given  greater  oppor- 
tunities for  development  and  achievement. 

Faithfully  yours, 
Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  Thomas  E.  Wilson,  Chairman,  National  Committee  on  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Club  Work,  58  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois] 
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Letter  to  Isaac  Kip  Expressing  Appreciation 
for  His  Vote  Cast  Under  Difficulties. 
April  4,  1929 

[Released  April  4, 1929.    Dated  April  3, 1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  Kip: 

I  have  just  learned  that  despite  the  serious  condition  of  your  health 
you  insisted  upon  being  taken  to  the  polls  in  order  to  cast  your  vote  for 
me  at  the  election  last  Fall  and  I  want  you  to  know  of  my  appreciation. 
It  is  gratifying  to  have  such  evidence  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  one 
who  has  seen  so  much  of  the  growth  and  development  of  our  country. 
With  best  wishes. 

Faithfully  yours, 
Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  Isaac  Kip,  Ossining  Hospital,  Ossining,  New  York] 

note:  At  the  time  of  the  1928  election,  Isaac  Kip,  an  84-year-old  Quaker,  was 
confined  to  a  hospital  in  Ossining,  N.Y.,  for  injuries  suffered  in  an  automobile 
accident.  Nevertheless,  he  managed  to  vote  for  President  Hoover  by  having  him- 
self carried  in  his  armchair  to  the  polls  some  two  blocks  away.  Upon  hearing  of 
the  incident,  Lawrence  Richey,  Secretary  to  the  President,  arranged  for  the  above 
letter. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
April  5,  1929 

The  President.  I  have  quite  a  batch  of  questions  which  I  will  endeavor 
to  give  in  groups  this  time. 

Ambassador  Myron  T.  Herrick 

A  very  great  honor  and  courtesy  have  been  shown  by  France  to  the 
United  States  in  the  arrangements  they  have  made  for  the  return  of  the 
body  of  a  most  distinguished  American  citizen.  I  have  asked  the  Navy 
to  make  arrangements  for  a  reception  fitting  to  Ambassador  Herrick's 
great  public  service  and  the  feeling  that  I  know  our  people  have  enter- 
tained towards  him. 

That  you  can  quote  from  me;  and  this  you  cannot:  Under  no  con- 
sideration will  an  appointment  be  made  for  weeks,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  entirely  fitting  to  discuss  the  subject  at  the  present  time  anywhere. 

Washington  Airport 

I  have  had  some  questions  on  the  Washington  airport.  These  now  are 
matters  in  our  second  category — things  that  you  can  ascribe  to  the 
authority  of  the  White  House  or  anywhere  you  like — they  are  not  vital. 

On  the  Washington  airport,  I  am  glad  to  see  the  interest  taken  in 
the  city  by  the  congressional  committees  over  the  very  careful  selection 
of  a  site.  It  is  not  only  important  that  a  wise  choice  be  made  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Capital  but  from  the  point  of  view  that  this  is 
likely  to  be  one  of  the  four  or  five  greatest  airports  in  the  United  States, 
in  addition  to  the  fact  that  I  expect  to  see  a  gradual  development  of  the 
mail  services  into  Washington  from  all  quarters  and  the  touching  here 
of  the  South  American  service.  Our  Government  departments  are,  all 
of  them,  finding  that  air  service  is  of  importance  in  the  nature  of 
economy  in  government,  so  that  we  will  require  a  great  port  in  Wash- 
ington and  we  hope  for  its  most  convenient  location  to  the  city. 
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Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Disarmament  Conference 

I  have  had  a  number  of  questions  referring  to  the  forthcoming  meet- 
ing of  the  Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Disarmament  Conference 
for  which  Ambassador  Gibson  and  Admiral  Jones  have  just  left  as 
delegates/ 

I  find  there  is  some  confusion  about  the  purpose  of  that  conference. 
It  has  been  in  existence  for  several  years.  We  have  attended  it  on  several 
previous  occasions.  It  is  not  concerned  Wixh  the  making  of  agreements 
for  disarmament  or  the  limitation  of  arms  but  w^ith  the  preparation  of 
technical  methods  and  information  that  may  lay  the  foundations  for 
agreement  w^hen  such  conferences  for  actual  agreement  might  be 
called.  And  it  certainly  is  not  a  part  of  any  conference  that  might  arise 
in  Washington  on  the  expiration  of  the  battleship  agreement.  And  it  is 
not  directed  particularly  towards  naval  limitation  or  naval  disarma- 
ment, but  comprises  the  whole  question  of  disarmament — land  as  well 
as  naval.  We,  of  course,  are  not  greatly  concerned  in  land  questions  as 
our  armies  are  already  less  than.  .  .  .  [transcript  incomplete^ 

One  of  the  largest  problems  on  naval  disarmament  is  to  secure  a 
method  for  the  evaluation  of  the  fighting  strength  of  ships  and  the 
division  of  navies  into  different  categories  that  might  be  comparable. 
This  is  not  a  factor  alone  of  tonnage.  A  great  deal  of  the  misunder- 
standing in  the  world  has  grown  up  over  an  attempt  to  compare  tons, 
whereas  the  evaluation  of  fighting  strength  involves  not  only  tons  but 
armament  and  armor,  speed  and  age,  and  a  number  of  other  factors, 
so  that  if  this  conference  should  succeed  in  finding  a  basis  for  the  eval- 
uation of  fighting  strength  or  the  division  of  navies  into  categories — 
methods  that  would  be  really  comparable — it  would  make  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  whole  progress  of  thought  on  disarmament.  That 
is  its  major  purpose,  and  we  all  hope  for  its  success. 

That  is  only  background  material  for  you. 


^Hugh  Gibson,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Belgium  and  Minister  to  Luxembourg,  was 
Chairman  of  the  American  delegation  at  the  sixth  session  of  the  Preparatory  Commission. 
Rear  Adm.  Hilary  P.  Jones  was  an  adviser  from  the  Navy  Department.  The  session  was  to  meet 
at  Geneva  on  April  15,  1929. 
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Tax  Reduction  and  Government  Spending 

Another  question  of  background  here  is  the  number  of  questions  I 
have  received  bearing  on  the  reduction  of  taxes,  especially  on  earned 
incomes.  If  any  reduction  is  to  be  applied  to  taxes,  it  is  my  own  belief 
that  it  should  be  applied  in  that  direction.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  have 
a  sufficient  distinction  at  the  present  time  between  earned  and  unearned 
incomes,  to  use  terms  that  are  rather  loose — not  as  precise  as  they  ought 
to  be — but  in  any  event  on  a  general  understanding  of  what  we  mean 
by  those  qualifications.  Earned  incomes  obviously  must  contain  a  pro- 
vision for  future  saving  which  does  not  pertain  to  unearned  incomes 
in  an  economic  sense,  and  as  long  as  there  is  insufficient  distinction 
between  the  two  taxes  we  are  penalizing  both. 

The  question  of  reduction  of  taxes  bears  entirely  on  the  rate  of  public 
expenditure.  You  are  all  aware  of  the  various  authorizations  and  acts  of 
Congress  in  the  past  year  or  18  months  for  increasing  the  burden  of 
expenditure  upon  the  Federal  Government — increased  naval  strength, 
flood  control,  various  other  acts  that  have  been  passed,  together  with 
probable  farm  relief — and  until  we  can  determine  what  the  actual  inci- 
dence of  those  increases  may  be  on  the  budget  it  is  impossible  to  talk 
about  tax  reduction  with  any  positiveness.  We  may  be  able  to  effect 
economies  in  the  Government  by  reorganization,  should  the  burden 
decrease,  the  country  grow  more  prosperous,  and  our  income  increase; 
and  when  we  can  evaluate  these  factors  6  or  8  months  hence  we  can 
discuss  the  subject  with  much  more  purpose. 

Aurora  Prohibition  Raid 

I  have  four  or  five  questions  referring  to  the  incident  of  law  enforce- 
ment at  Aurora,  Illinois.^  I  have  no  right  to  pass  any  judgment  on  that 
question,  the  facts  of  which  have  not  been  thoroughly  sifted  by  any 
public  tribunal,  but  I  might  say  that  this  is  entirely  a  case  of  local 
authorities,  and  was  not  participated  in  in  any  shape  by  the  Federal 
authorities,  right  or  wrong.  Federal  visitation  and  search  of  private 


'a  woman  was  killed  during  a  raid  by  prohibition  agents.  Subsequent  investigation  deter- 
mined that  Federal  officers  did  not  participate  in  the  action. 
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dwellings,  as  you  know,  is  strictly  limited  by  the  laws,  and  directions 
have  been  given  to  the  Federal  service  that  are  of  the  most  stringent 
order  on  that  whole  question,  and  I  know  of  no  cases  since  this  admin- 
istration where  there  has  been  anything  which  could  even  be  called 
an  excessive  zeal  by  any  agent. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  mean  those  instructions  have  been  issued 
since  the  Aurora  case? 

The  President.  No,  some  months  ago  and  are  still  in  force. 

That  completes  everything  that  I  have  to  say.  I  have  some  questions 
bearing  on  oil.  This  will  be  dealt  with  by  the  Oil  Board. 

I  have  nothing  on  appointments. 

Q.  Is  this  last  material  in  the  quote  category? 

The  President.  No,  that  is  background  for  you. 

note:  President  Hoover's  tenth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  April  5,  1929. 

The  White  House  also  issued  a  text  of  the  President's  statement  on  French 
honors  to  Ambassador  Herrick  (see  Item  29). 


29 

Statement  on  French  Honors 

to  Ambassador  Myron  T.  Herrick. 

April  5, 1929 

THE  PRESIDENT  said: 

"A  very  great  honor  and  courtesy  have  been  shown  by  France  to  the 
United  States  in  the  arrangements  they  have  made  for  the  return  of 
the  body  of  a  most  distinguished  American  citizen — Ambassador 
Herrick. 

"I  have  asked  the  Navy  to  make  arrangements  for  a  reception  fitting 
to  Ambassador  Herrick's  great  public  service  and  the  feeling  that  I  know 
our  people  have  entertained  toward  him." 
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Message  to  Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians, 
on  His  Birthday. 
April  8, 1929 

PERMIT  ME  to  offer  to  Your  Majesty  on  this  birthday  anniversary 
cordial  felicitations  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States 
and  my  ow^n  personal  greetings. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Majesty  Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians,  Brussels] 
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White  House  Statement  Announcing  Appointments 

to  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  Boundary  Commission. 

April  8, 1929 

IN  PURSUANCE  of  the  resolution  of  Congress  approved  February  28, 
1929,  authorizing  the  President  to  "appoint  a  commission,  consisting  of 
five  members,  to  be  known  as  the  Yellov^stone  National  Park  Boundary 
Commission,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inspect  the  areas  involved  in  the 
proposed  adjustment  of  the  southeast,  south,  and  southwest  boundaries 
of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park,"  the  President  has  today  appointed 
the  following  as  members  of  the  Commission : 

Dr.  E.  E.  Brownell,  San  Francisco,  California 

Dr.  Arthur  Morgan,  president,  Antioch  College,  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio 

Dr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  president.  National  Association  of  Audu- 
bon Societies,  1974  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Mr.  C.  H.  Ramsdell,  937  Metropolitan  Life  Building,  Minneapolis, 
Minnesota 

Mr.  Arthur  Ringland,  The  Cosmos  Club,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Dr.  Brownell  and  Dr.  Pearson  are  interested  in  the  conservation  of 
wildlife,  and  in  the  conservation  principles  embodied  in  national  park 
creation  and  development,  and  their  points  of  viev^  v^ill  be  particularly 
important  in  consideration  of  the  wildlife  aspect  of  the  proposed  bound- 
ary extension  on  the  Upper  Yellowstone. 

President  Morgan  of  Antioch  College  will  contribute  his  outstanding 
skill,  experience,  and  training  in  the  solution  of  the  engineering  prob- 
lems from  an  irrigation  and  power  standpoint  involved  in  the  Bechler 
River  boundary  disputes  in  their  bearing  on  the  park. 

Mr.  Ramsdell  ranks  high  among  the  landscape  architects  in  this  coun- 
try, and  as  one  of  the  principal  questions  involved  in  the  Bechler  River 
problem  is  whether  or  not  that  area  is  a  scenic  region  worthy  of  retention 
in  the  park  system,  his  presence  on  the  Commission  will  be  invaluable; 
he  is  a  member  of  the  National  Park  Committee  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Landscape  Architects. 

Mr.  Ringland  was  formerly  secretary  of  the  National  Conference  on 
Outdoor  Recreation,  and  of  the  Coordinating  Commission  in  1925,  and 
formerly  with  the  United  States  Forest  Service.  He  is,  therefore,  ac- 
quainted with  the  forest  resources  that  will  be  affected  by  any  park 
boundary  adjustments. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
April  9,  1929 

The  President.  I  am  afraid  this  is  going  to  be  a  famine  morning.  I  have 
some  questions  which  are  not  yet  far  enough  developed  for  me  to  make 
an  adequate  statement  about.  I  have  one  or  two  minor  things,  purely 
background  order. 

Timing  of  Appointment  Announcements 

I  have  several  questions  relating  to  nominations— appointments.  In 
the  main,  and  there  are  a  considerable  number,  the  appointments  must 
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be  made  and  submitted  to  the  Senate — ^judges,  some  district  attorneys, 
various  officials  around  through  the  Government.  I  have  not  proposed 
to  announce  any  of  those  until  they  are  sent  to  the  Senate.  There  are 
some  administrative  offices  that  w^e  may  w^ant  to  announce  in  the  mean- 
time. I  do  not  say  this  without  exception,  but  I  would  prefer  to  hold 
them  up  until  the  Senate  can  act  on  them.  That  applies  to  the  Radio 
Commission  as  well. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America  Communications 

Another  matter  that  has  been  raised  a  time  or  two — and  purely  for 
your  own  information — is  the  question  of  the  proposed  acquisition  of 
the  Radio  Corporation's  communications  by  the  International  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Corporation.  That  combination  is  inhibited  by  the 
last  Radio  Act,  and  anything  in  that  matter  must  go  to  Congress.  It  is 
not  a  matter  for  administrative  action.  Nothing  can  be  done  about  it 
either  one  way  or  the  other  until  Congress  is  able  to  deal  with  it. 

And  that  is  all  that  I  have  on  my  mind  this  morning.  I  shall  try  to 
develop  something  more  for  you  before  the  end  of  the  week. 

The  Cabinet 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  about  [the]  Cabinet? 
The  President.  No,  there  was  nothing  but  routine  work  connected 
with  the  various  departments. 

Diplomatic  Appointments 

Q.  Does  that  apply  to  diplomatic  appointments  ? 

The  President.  There  may  be  an  exception  or  two  but  in  the  main 
it  applies  to  all  the  appointments.  I  would  not  want  to  commit  myself 
to  it  too  rigidly,  but  that  is  the  general  rule. 

note:  President  Hoover's  eleventh  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  April  9,  1929. 
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Statement  for  Publication 
in  the  Yale  Daily  News. 
April  11  1929 

[Released  April  11, 1929.    Dated  April  9, 1929] 

My  dear  Mr,  Taylor: 

I  am  glad  to  give  you  the  following  statement  which  you  are  at 
liberty  to  publish  in  the  Yale  Daily  News: 

"The  need  for  college  graduates  in  State  and  National  politics  is 
simply  the  need  for  trained  minds  and  formed  characters  that  exists 
in  all  departments  of  modern  life.  The  increasingly  complex  structure 
of  the  society  requires  more  and  more  of  the  technical  skill  and  of  the 
cultural  background  that  the  colleges  undertake  to  provide.  As  politics 
is  but  one  aspect  of  the  social  order,  its  need  of  men  of  special  educa- 
tional equipment  is  as  obvious  as  this  need  is  now  in  business  or  the 
professions." 

With  all  good  wishes. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  Marshall  Taylor,  Yale  News,  New  Haven,  Connecticut] 

note:  The  statement  was  requested  by  the  Board  of  Editors  of  the  Yale  publica- 
tion for  inclusion  in  their  series  of  articles  by  outstanding  statesmen  of  the  Nation 
on  the  subject,  *'The  Need  for  College  Graduates  in  National  and  State  Politics." 
It  was  published  simultaneously  in  the  Yale  Daily  News  and  other  newspapers. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
April  12,  1929 

The  President.  There  is  a  partial  famine  today.  All  of  the  notes  that  I 
have  on  questions  are  really  for  background  material.  I  haven't  anything 
for  direct  quotation. 
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Farm  Relief  Bill 

The  subcommittee  of  the  House  Agricultural  Committee  called  this 
afternoon  and  presented  the  draft  of  their  farm  relief  bill.  They  in- 
formed me  that  the  bill  was  formulated  after  2  months  of  consideration 
and  conferences  with  various  agricultural  associations  and  individuals 
interested;  that  it  is  their  belief  that  it  is  a  sound  measure  and  that  it 
conforms  to  the  pledges  of  the  Republican  Party.  I  replied  to  the  com- 
mittee that  I  would  at  once  study  the  draft  and  would  confer  with 
them  about  it,  probably  tomorrow.  The  subcommittee  also  stated  that 
the  House  Agricultural  Committee  was  by  a  large  majority  opposed 
to  the  export  bonus  plan  or  the  debenture  plan. 

Transfer  of  Bureau  of  Prohibition 

I  have  a  number  of  questions  bearing  on  the  transfer  of  the  Bureau 
of  Prohibition  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  You  are  all  aware  that  I 
have  held  that  this  transfer  ought  to  be  made.  But  probably  arising  out 
of  the  fact  that  the  two  departments  are  engaged  on  a  joint  study  of 
the  method  of  transfer,  there  has  been  some  suggestion  of  delaying 
action.  I  do  not  see  how  this  can  be  undertaken  in  the  present  Congress 
in  view  of  the  arrangements  as  to  the  organization  of  the  House,  which 
I  understand  are  settled  by  the  leaders  of  the  House.  In  any  event,  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  give  consideration  to  the  introduction  of  such 
a  measure  in  the  special  session  until  we  saw  how  the  session  was  coming 
along,  but  it  seems  improbable  that  any  legislative  action  will  be  taken 
this  session. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  that  point  you  seem  to  have  convinced  yourself 
that  it  takes  legislative  action — cannot  be  done  by  Executive  action  ? 

The  President.  There  is  no  question  on  that.  I  have  never  heard  any 
other  suggestion  to  the  contrary. 

Naval  Limitations 

I  have  some  questions  relating  to  our  policies  on  naval  limitations 
or  reductions.  Ten  days  ago  I  made  rather  a  full  statement  on  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Preparatory  Commission  on  Disarmament,  on  which  Am- 
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bassador  [Hugh]  Gibson  represents  us.  That  is  the  sole  mission  of  the 
American  delegates.  Nor  is  it  the  purpose  of  that  Commission,  so  far 
as  I  know,  to  undertake  any  questions  except  the  technical,  preparatory 
character  as  outlined  in  the  formation  of  that  Commission  some  years 
ago.  No  instructions  have  been  given  to  Mr.  Gibson  or  anyone  else 
to  undertake  negotiations  leading  to  further  conferences  on  naval 
limitations,  and  there  are  absolutely  no  negotiations  of  that  character  in 
progress  either  formally  or  informally. 

Rapidan  Camp 

Someone  also  has  asked  v^hat  I  propose  to  do  on  the  headw^aters  of 
the  Rapidan  this  summer.  I  have  given  direction  that  a  tent,  or  tv^o  or 
three  tents,  v^ill  be  erected  at  some  elevation  about  2,500  feet  in  a  grove 
of  v^oods  on  the  bank  of  the  brook,  and  I  shall  obtain  access  to  that  spot 
on  horseback,  a  distance  of  some  5  miles  from  a  road  leading  into  the 
park,  w^hich  w^ill  probably  not  be  completed  for  2  months,  and  I  v^ill  in 
the  meantime  go  through  there  in  a  Ford  car.  That  is  all  the  details  I 
have.  After  I  have  had  some  experience  there  I  hope  to  decide  where 
I  could  erect  a  couple  of  log  cabins  or  some  important  establishment  of 
that  kind. 

note:  President  Hoover *s  twelfth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  April  12, 1929. 
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Address  to  the  Gridiron  Club. 
April  13,  1929 

Friends  of  the  Gridiron  Club: 

Upon  such  an  occasion  as  this  it  is  only  right  that  I  should  express 
the  large  obligation  v^hich  I  ov^e  to  the  Gridiron  Club.  I  have  the  im- 
mediate obligation  for  this  most  pleasant  and  instructive  evening.  I 
owe  to  them  a  larger  obligation  for  the  courtesy  of  these  dinners  for 
over  17  years.  From  them  I  have  received  much  political  education.  As 
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skeptical  as  some  may  be  of  the  result,  yet  no  one  will  impeach  the 
ability  and  earnestness  of  my  instruction. 

And  I  have  found  in  all  the  representatives  of  the  press  at  all  times 
a  desire  to  be  helpful  in  most  unexpected  ways.  For  instance,  they  daily 
assist  me  beyond  my  greatest  hopes  by  their  suspicious  research  work 
in  new  implications  for  my  most  carefully  formulated  phrases.  I  dis- 
cover by  the  time  an  idea  of  mine  has  filtered  through  the  clear  and 
crystal  minds  of  100  different  correspondents,  that  particular  idea  throbs 
with  a  sense  of  courage  and  public  service,  that  it  has  sinister  implica- 
tions, that  it  is  impractical,  that  it  spells  malevolence,  that  it  is  weak 
and  vacillating,  that  it  is  filled  with  personal  bias,  that  it  bristles  with 
idealism,  sanity,-  and  progress.  When  I  take  refuge  in  silence,  the  gentle- 
men of  the  press  again  assist  me  by  the  workings  of  their  own  specula- 
tive minds  to  the  extent  of  column  1,  page  1.  And,  always  helpful,  they 
promptly  extend  to  me  the  privilege  of  denial.  I  do  not  wish  to  seem 
ungrateful  for  this  cooperation,  but  I  decided  some  time  ago  that  I 
ought  not  to  destroy  the  confidence  of  managing  editors  in  their  cor- 
respondents nor  to  dull  the  spirit  of  imaginative  writing. 

I  learn  more  each  day  as  to  the  relations  of  Presidential  statements  to 
the  press.  It  appears  to  expect  me  to  perform  two  separate  duties,  which 
occasionally  in  some  degree  seem  to  conflict.  One  duty  is  to  help  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  get  along  peacefully  and  prosperously 
without  any  undue  commotion  or  trouble  over  their  affairs — that  is,  not 
to  start  anything  that  will  occasion  conflict  and  dissension.  The  other 
duty,  which  is  almost  every  day  borne  in  powerfully  upon  me,  is  that 
I  should  provide  the  press  with  exciting  news  of  something  about  to 
happen.  These  are  duties  difficult  at  times  to  perform  simultaneously. 
The  ideal  solution,  of  course,  would  be  to  excite  the  press  without  excit- 
ing the  country,  but  every  day  brings  proof  to  me  that  the  newspapers 
are  designed  to  be  read.  I  sometimes  wonder  how  our  country  can  earn 
its  living  so  arduously  and  successfully  and  at  the  same  time  do  all  the 
reading  that  it  seems  to  do,  because  my  daily  shower  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams show  at  once  the  endless  reactions,  opinions,  satisfactions,  alarms, 
approbations,  and  even  sentiment  that  arise  in  clouds  from  everything 
sent  from  Washington. 
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And  this  is  as  it  should  be.  Ours  is  a  government  by  opinion  and  the 
press  is  the  most  important  part  of  that  process.  I  have  approached  this 
very  large  side  of  government — that  is,  its  relations  w^ith  the  press — in 
a  desire  to  cooperate.  I  realize  the  importance  for  as  much  prompt, 
accurate,  authoritative  information  as  can  be  given  to  the  public  that  it 
may  have  the  foundation  upon  w^hich  to  build  opinions.  I  have,  in 
cooperation  Wixh  the  correspondents,  been  engaged  in  an  endeavor  to 
develop  these  relations  in  such  a  w^ay  as  to  assist  them,  too,  and  at  the 
same  time,  protect  the  Government  by  opening  the  book  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  public  to  the  largest  degree.  It  is  upon  this  matter  of  author- 
ity for  nev^s  from  the  White  House  that  the  difficulty  of  relations 
betv^een  the  President  and  the  tvv^ice-w^eekly  press  conferences  seems 
largely  to  revolve.  Whether  the  new^s  is  exciting  or  soothing  seems 
in  part  to  depend  upon  the  authority  to  which  it  is  attributed. 
"Authority"  for  nev^s  seems  to  have  some  magic  influence. 

If  the  President  w^ill  allow  himself  to  be  quoted  as  saying  that  th^re 
are  49,200,000  cows  in  the  United  States,  that  appears  to  be  exciting 
news.  If  it  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  White  House  as  authority,  it 
may  be  carried,  but  it  will  not  disturb  the  public  sleep.  If,  however,  the 
President  states  that  there  are  49,200,000  cows  in  the  United  States  and 
that  no  authority  is  to  be  given  for  the  statement,  it  may  be  suspected 
as  propaganda. 

You  have  referred  this  evening  to  the  gentle  art  of  fishing.  Even  fish- 
ing becomes  news  when  it  is  participated  in  by  the  Chief  Executive. 
With  that  feeling  of  all  misunderstood  men,  I  wish  to  disclose  to  the 
press  the  real  purpose  of  fishing;  I  wish,  indeed  to  take  them  into  my 
confidence.  Fishing  is  the  only  labor  or  recreation  open  to  a  President 
in  which  both  the  press  and  the  public  are  prepared  to  concede  privacy. 
It  is  generally  realized  and  accepted  that  prayer  is  the  most  personal 
of  all  relationships  and  that  on  such  occasions  as  that  men  are  entitled 
to  be  alone  and  undisturbed.  Next  to  prayer,  fishing  is  the  most  personal 
relationship  of  man. 

Everyone  concedes  that  fish  will  not  bite  in  the  presence  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press.  Fishing  is  thus  the  sole  avenue  now  left  to  a 
public  man  that  he  may  escape  to  his  own  thoughts,  may  live  in  his  own 
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imaginings,  may  find  relief  from  the  pneumatic  hammer  of  constant 
personal  contacts,  may  find  refreshment  of  soul  in  the  babble  of  rippling 
water,  with  the  satisfaction  that  the  fish  will  not  be  influenced  either 
by  the  headline  or  the  text. 

You  have  included  in  your  hospitalities  on  this  occasion  the  Am- 
bassadors and  Ministers  from  our  Latin  American  neighbors.  These 
countries  have  recently  extended  to  me  and  to  many  members  of  the 
American  press  the  hospitality  of  their  countries.  Theirs  was  a  hospital- 
ity which  breathed  good  will  and  a  desire  to  demonstrate  that  funda- 
mental friendship  to  our  country  which  runs  deep  in  the  sense  of  all 
the  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

And  I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  the  deep  appreciation 
which  is  due  the  American  correspondents  who  accompanied  me  upon 
that  visit  for  the  effectiveness  and  devotion  with  which  they,  each  of 
them,  interpreted  our  countrymen  to  our  neighbors.  They  carried  in 
person  the  inner  thought  of  our  countrymen  that  it  is  not  size,  wealth,  or 
potence  of  the  Nation — that  it  is  progress  of  and  service  of  a  nation  in 
the  upbuilding  of  the  institutions  of  freedom;  its  contribution  to  the 
growth  of  liberty,  the  development  of  humane  relations,  the  advance- 
ment of  the  individual  man — which  measures  the  soul  and  might  of 
nations. 

And  in  this  connection  of  the  relations  of  great  and  little  nations  may 
I  mention  one  sinister  notion,  fear  of  which  I  detect  in  some  sections 
of  the  press  as  to  policies  of  the  United  States  bearing  basically  upon 
our  relationships  with  our  Latin  American  neighbors.  That  is  fear  of 
an  era  of  the  mistakenly  called  dollar  diplomacy.  The  implications  that 
have  been  colored  by  that  expression  are  not  a  part  of  my  conception  of 
international  relations.  I  can  say  at  once  that  it  never  has  been  and 
ought  not  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  intervene  by  force  to 
secure  or  maintain  contracts  between  our  citizens  and  foreign  states  or 
their  citizens.  Confidence  in  that  attitude  is  the  only  basis  upon  which  the 
economic  cooperation  of  our  citizens  can  be  welcomed  abroad.  It  is 
the  only  basis  that  prevents  cupidity  encroaching  upon  the  weakness  of 
nations — but,  far  more  than  this,  it  is  the  true  expression  of  the  moral 
rectitude  of  the  United  States. 
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One  of  the  primary  difficulties  of  a  new  administration  is  the  over 
expectation  which  is  aroused  in  poHtical  combat.  The  hopes  for  im- 
mediate solution  of  long  deferred  problems  of  extraordinary  difficulty 
are  always  raised  to  the  anticipation  that  some  magic  or  miracle  is 
about  to  take  place  which  will  realign  the  whole  social  and  economic 
system. 

The  mere  process  of  election  does  not  mean  achievement.  My  pro- 
fession of  engineer  does  not  deal  with  magic.  Its  miracle  is  only  the 
constant  and  everlasting  building  of  brick  on  brick,  stone  on  stone, 
by  which,  in  the  end,  great  institutions  are  created.  And  the  essence  of 
accomplishment  in  government  lies  in  that  threadbare  expression — 
cooperation.  I  wish  sometimes  our  language  afforded  us  a  few  more 
synonyms  for  that  word,  because  we  sometimes  become  so  weary  of 
repetition  of  phrases  that  we  would  defeat  great  purposes  and  abandon 
great  ideas  because  of  our  annoyance  with  words.  Our  form  of  govern- 
ment can  succeed  only  by  cooperation — not  only  by  cooperation  within 
the  administrative  arm  of  the  Government  and  cooperation  with  Con- 
gress, but  also  by  cooperation  with  the  press,  cooperation  with  business, 
and  the  cooperation  in  social  leadership. 

I  have  no  feeling  that  my  position  is  as  Mr.  [Herndon  Tudor]  Morsell 
has  just  told  me — "A  king  for  a  day."  The  gigantic  forces  of  our  country 
and  our  times  could  find  no  solution  by  kingship.  It  is  just  a  job  of 
bringing  about  such  cooperation  as  I  may  between  those  who  lead  the 
forces  which  ebb  and  flow  through  a  great  people.  One  of  the  impor- 
tant problems  of  every  President  is  the  relationship  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  Congress. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  founders  of  the  Republic  provided  checks  and 
balances  in  our  governmental  structure  was  never  indicated  as  an  invi- 
tation to  those  charged  with  different  duties  to  constantly  differ  in  their 
views  or  to  endeavor  to  shirk  responsibility  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
others,  and  thus  waste  their  own  energies,  time,  and  money  in  useless 
controversy. 

I  know  of  no  more  able  and  devoted  legislative  body  in  the  world 
than  our  Congress.  It  is  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  investigate 
and  formulate  legislation.  Both  the  dignity  of  the  two  arms  and  the 
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efficiency  of  the  whole  Federal  structure  will  be  best  served  by  mutual 
recognition  of  each  other's  rights  and  responsibilities,  and  real  progress 
is  made  in  both  administrative  and  legislative  arms  by  cooperation 
through  frank  discussion,  and  by  the  temperate  exchange  of  views 
directly  between  the  Executive  and  the  leaders  of  Congress,  out  of  which 
wise  policies  are  evolved  and  prudent  courses  are  pursued. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  a  program  of  close  cooperation. 
It  is  much  less  heroic  for  the  President  to  cooperate  than  to  carry  the 
banner  of  the  people  against  the  bastions  of  Congress.  To  the  extent 
that  each  may  be  helpful  to  the  other,  it  is  our  duty  to  render  unselfish 
assistance. 

The  objects  to  be  gained  by  cooperation  within  an  administration 
between  the  administration  and  Congress,  between  the  administra- 
tion and  the  leaders  of  our  economic  and  social  forces,  are  not  the 
pawns  of  politics;  they  are  not  the  headlines  of  the  newspapers.  They 
are  the  prosperity,  the  contentedness,  the  moral  and  spiritual  advance- 
ment of  the  American  people.  And  more  especially  is  all  this  true  in  a 
time  when  the  forces  which  are  moving  amongst  our  people  are  more 
complex  and  more  gigantic  and  more  difficult  to  understand  and  more 
difficult  of  coordination  than  ever  before  in  our  history.  Yet  they  are  the 
forces  of  progress,  the  forces  of  ultimate  growth. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  a  dinner  meeting  held  in  the  Willard  Hotel. 

The  Gridiron  Club  is  an  organization  of  50  Washington  newspapermen  who 
met  semiannually  for  a  dinner  and  satirical  review  of  current  political  events.  Re- 
marks at  the  dinners  are  customarily  ofl-the-record,  but  Mr.  Hoover's  remarks 
were  later  published. 
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Letter  Accepting  Appointment 
as  Honorary  Head  of  the 
United  States  Flag  Association. 
April  15,  1929 

[Released  April  15,  1929.    Dated  April  4,  1929] 

My  dear  Colonel  Moss: 

I  am  glad  to  accept  service  as  the  honorary  head  of  the  United  States 
Flag  Association.  Its  purpose  to  spread  understanding  and  develop 
appreciation  of  American  institutions  and  ideals  symbolized  by  the  flag 
is  a  purpose  that  should  animate  all  citizens. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Herbert  Hoover 

[Col.  James  A.  Moss,  President  General,  The  U.S.  Flag  Association,  932  Fifteenth 
Street  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.] 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
April  16,  1929 

Resignation  of  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr. 

The  President.  Well,  I  am  afraid  this  is  a  famine  day.  I  have  only  two 
questions  for  you  this  morning,  one  of  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  deal 
with  until  later  in  the  week.  The  other  relates  to  Mr.  MacCracken  ^  as  to 
when  he  may  retire  and  who  his  successor  will  be.  Mr.  MacCracken 
probably  will  retire  in  a  couple  of  months,  and  there  has  been  no 
consideration  of  his  successor  yet.  We  are  trying  to  hold  on  to  Mr. 
MacCracken. 


^William   P.   MacCracken,   Jr.,   was  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Aviation. 
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Judicial  Appointments 

The  list  of  appointments  sent  up  this  morning  did  not  contain  the 
names  of  any  of  the  judges.  Those  will  be  going  up  tomorrow.  We  want 
to  fill  one  or  two  more. 

Q.  Will  that  be  the  full  list  of  judges  ? 

The  President.  There  are  two  or  three  that  I  don't  think  we  will  have 
settled,  but  all  the  major  appointments. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  that  include  all  New  Yorkers? 

The  President.  No,  I  am  not  certain.  There  are  five.  There  is  no 
successor  to  Winslow  ^ — that  is  one  of  the  determinable  judges  under 
the  legislation  on  which  the  appointment  was  made.  But  in  any  event 
we  will  send  up  four  of  the  New  Yorkers  out  of  the  five.  We  may  send 
them  all  but  I  am  not  quite  certain. 

Appointment  of  Charles  }.  Rhoads 

Mr.  Rhoads  has  accepted  the  appointment  as  chief  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  which  I  think  is  rather  a  notable  case  of  public  service  from 
a  man  who  makes  a  very  large  sacrifice  to  leave  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant posts  a  man  can  have  in  his  local  community  to  take  over  a 
bureau  in  Washington. 

Other  than  that,  I  have  nothing. 

note:  President  Hcx>ver's  thirteenth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  April  16,  1929. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  issued  a  biographical  sketch  of  Charles  J. 
Rhoads. 

On  April  18,  the  President  submitted  to  the  Senate  10  nominations  for  judicial 
posts.  In  connection  with  the  nominations,  the  White  House,  on  April  17,  released 
lists  of  individuals  and  organizations  endorsing  the  nominees.  The  nominees 
were:  George  T.  McDermott  and  Orie  L.  Phillips  to  be  United  States  Circuit 
Judges,  10th  Circuit;  Clarence  G.  Galston  to  be  United  States  District  Judge, 
Eastern  District,  New  York;  Alfred  A.  Wheat  to  be  Associate  Justice,  Supreme 
Court,  District  of  Columbia;  J.  Lyles  Glenn  to  be  United  States  District  Judge  for 
South  Carolina;  A.  Lee  Wyman  to  be  United  States  District  Judge,  District  of 
South  Dakota;  Archibald  K.  Gardner  to  be  United  States  Circuit  Judge,  8th 


^Francis  Asbury  Winslow  was  U.S.  District  Judge,  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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Circuit;  and  John  M.  Woolsey,  Francis  G.  Caffey,  and  Alfred  C.  Coxe  to  be 
United  States  District  Judges,  Southern  District  of  New  York. 
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Message  to  the  Special  Session  of  the  Congress 
on  Farm  Rehef,  Tariff,  and 
Certain  Emergency  Legislation. 
April  16,  1929 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  called  this  special  session  of  Congress  to  redeem  two  pledges 
given  in  the  last  election — farm  relief  and  limited  changes  in  the  tariff. 

The  difficulties  of  the  agricultural  industry  arise  out  of  a  multitude 
of  causes.  A  heavy  indebtedness  v^as  inherited  by  the  industry  from 
the  deflation  processes  of  1920.  Disorderly  and  v^asteful  methods  of 
marketing  have  developed.  The  growing  specialization  in  the  indus- 
try has  for  years  been  increasing  the  proportion  of  products  that  now 
leave  the  farm  and,  in  consequence,  prices  have  been  unduly  depressed 
by  congested  marketing  at  the  harvest  or  by  the  occasional  climatic 
surpluses.  Railway  rates  have  necessarily  increased.  There  has  been 
a  growth  of  competition  in  the  world  markets  from  countries  that 
enjoy  cheaper  labor  or  more  nearly  virgin  soils.  There  was  a  great 
expansion  of  production  from  our  marginal  lands  during  the  war, 
and  upon  these  profitable  enterprise  under  normal  conditions 
cannot  be  maintained.  Meanwhile  their  continued  output  tends  to 
aggravate  the  situation.  Local  taxes  have  doubled  and  in  some  cases 
trebled.  Work  animals  have  been  steadily  replaced  by  mechanical 
appliances,  thereby  decreasing  the  consumption  of  farm  products. 
There  are  many  other  contributing  causes. 

The  general  result  has  been  that  our  agricultural  industry  has  not 
kept  pace  in  prosperity  or  standards  of  living  with  other  lines  of 
industry. 

There  being  no  disagreement  as  to  the  need  of  farm  relief,  the 
problem  before  us  becomes  one  of  method  by  which  relief  may  be 
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most  successfully  brought  about.  Because  of  the  multitude  of  causes 
and  because  agriculture  is  not  one  industry  but  a  score  of  industries, 
we  are  confronted  not  with  a  single  problem  alone  but  a  great  number 
of  problems.  Therefore  there  is  no  single  plan  or  principle  that  can 
be  generally  applied.  Some  of  the  forces  working  to  the  detriment 
of  agriculture  can  be  greatly  mitigated  by  improving  our  waterway 
transportation;  some  of  them  by  readjustment  of  the  tariff;  some  by 
better  understanding  and  adjustment  of  production  needs;  and  some 
by  improvement  in  the  methods  of  marketing. 

An  effective  tariff  upon  agricultural  products,  that  will  compen- 
sate the  farmer's  higher  costs  and  higher  standards  of  living,  has  a 
dual  purpose.  Such  a  tariff  not  only  protects  the  farmer  in  our 
domestic  market  but  it  also  stimulates  him  to  diversify  his  crops 
and  to  grow  products  that  he  could  not  otherwise  produce,  and  thus 
lessens  his  dependence  upon  exports  to  foreign  markets.  The  great 
expansion  of  production  abroad  under  the  conditions  I  have  men- 
tioned renders  foreign  competition  in  our  export  markets  increasingly 
serious.  It  seems  but  natural,  therefore,  that  the  American  farmer, 
having  been  greatly  handicapped  in  his  foreign  market  by  such 
competition  from  the  younger  expanding  countries,  should  ask  that 
foreign  access  to  our  domestic  market  should  be  regulated  by  taking 
into  account  the  differences  in  our  costs  of  production. 

The  Government  has  a  special  mandate  from  the  recent  election, 
not  only  to  further  develop  our  waterways  and  revise  the  agricultural 
tariff,  but  also  to  extend  systematic  relief  in  other  directions. 

I  have  long  held  that  the  multiplicity  of  causes  of  agricultural  depres- 
sion could  only  be  met  by  the  creation  of  a  great  instrumentality  clothed 
with  sufficient  authority  and  resources  to  assist  our  farmers  to  meet 
these  problems,  each  upon  its  own  merits.  The  creation  of  such  an 
agency  would  at  once  transfer  the  agricultural  question  from  the  field  of 
politics  into  the  realm  of  economics  and  would  result  in  constructive 
action.  The  administration  is  pledged  to  create  an  instrumentality  that 
will  investigate  the  causes,  find  sound  remedies,  and  have  the  authority 
and  resources  to  apply  those  remedies. 
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The  pledged  purpose  of  such  a  Federal  farm  board  is  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  marketing  system  on  sounder  and  more  stable  and  more 
economic  lines.  To  do  this  the  board  will  require  funds  to  assist  in 
creating  and  sustaining  farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled  agencies 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  the  acquisition  of  adequate  warehous- 
ing and  other  facilities  for  marketing;  adequate  working  capital  to  be 
advanced  against  commodities  lodged  for  storage;  necessary  and  pru- 
dent advances  to  corporations  created  and  owned  by  farmers'  marketing 
organizations  for  the  purchase  and  orderly  marketing  of  surpluses 
occasioned  by  climatic  variations  or  by  harvest  congestion;  to  authorize 
the  creation  and  support  of  clearing  houses,  especially  for  perishable 
products,  through  which,  under  producers'  approval,  cooperation  can 
be  established  with  distributors  and  processors  to  more  orderly  market- 
ing of  commodities  and  for  the  elimination  of  many  wastes  in  distribu- 
tion; and  to  provide  for  licensing  of  handlers  of  some  perishable  prod- 
ucts so  as  to  eliminate  unfair  practices.  Every  penny  of  waste  between 
farmer  and  consumer  that  we  can  eliminate,  whether  it  arises  from 
methods  of  distribution  or  from  hazard  or  speculation,  will  be  a  gain 
to  both  farmer  and  consumer. 

In  addition  to  these  special  provisions  in  the  direction  of  improved 
returns,  the  board  should  be  organized  to  investigate  every  field  of 
economic  betterment  for  the  farmer  so  as  to  furnish  guidance  as  to  need 
in  production,  to  devise  methods  for  elimination  of  unprofitable  mar- 
ginal lands  and  their  adaptation  to  other  uses;  to  develop  industrial 
byproducts  and  to  survey  a  score  of  other  fields  of  helpfulness. 

Certain  safeguards  must  naturally  surround  these  activities  and  the 
instrumentalities  that  are  created.  Certain  vital  principles  must  be 
adhered  to  in  order  that  we  may  not  undermine  the  freedom  of  our 
farmers  and  of  our  people  as  a  whole  by  bureaucratic  and  governmental 
domination  and  interference.  We  must  not  undermine  initiative.  There 
should  be  no  fee  or  tax  imposed  upon  the  farmer.  No  governmental 
agency  should  engage  in  the  buying  and  selling  and  price  fixing  of 
products,  for  such  courses  can  lead  only  to  bureaucracy  and  domination. 
Government  funds  should  not  be  loaned  or  facilities  duplicated  where 
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other  services  of  credit  and  facilities  are  available  at  reasonable  rates. 
No  activities  should  be  set  in  motion  that  w^ill  result  in  increasing  the 
surplus  production,  as  such  will  defeat  any  plans  of  relief. 

The  most  progressive  movement  in  all  agriculture  has  been  the 
upbuilding  of  the  farmer's  ovv^n  marketing  organizations,  v^hich  nov^ 
embrace  nearly  tv^o  million  farmers  in  membership  and  annually  dis- 
tribute nearly  $2,500,000,000  worth  of  farm  products.  These  organiza- 
tions have  acquired  experience  in  virtually  every  branch  of  their 
industry,  and  furnish  a  substantial  basis  upon  which  to  build  further 
organization.  Not  all  these  marketing  organizations  are  of  the  same 
type,  but  the  test  of  them  is  whether  or  not  they  are  farmer  owned  or 
farmer  controlled.  In  order  to  strengthen  and  not  to  undermine  them, 
all  proposals  for  governmental  assistance  should  originate  with  such 
organizations  and  be  the  result  of  their  application.  Moreover  by  such 
bases  of  organization  the  Government  will  be  removed  from  engaging 
in  the  business  of  agriculture. 

The  difficulties  of  agriculture  cannot  be  cured  in  a  day;  they  can- 
not all  be  cured  by  legislation;  they  cannot  be  cured  by  the  Federal 
Government  alone.  But  farmers  and  their  organizations  can  be  assisted 
to  overcome  these  inequalities.  Every  effort  of  this  character  is  an  ex- 
periment, and  we  shall  find  from  our  experience  the  way  to  further 
advance.  We  must  make  a  start.  With  the  creation  of  a  great  instru- 
mentality of  this  character,  of  a  strength  and  importance  equal  to  that 
of  those  which  we  have  created  for  transportation  and  banking,  we  give 
immediate  assurance  of  the  determined  purpose  of  the  Government  to 
meet  the  difficulties  of  which  we  are  now  aware,  and  to  create  an  agency 
through  which  constructive  action  for  the  future  will  be  assured. 

In  this  treatment  of  this  problem  we  recognize  the  responsibility 
of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  we  shall  lay  the  foundations  for  a  new 
day  in  agriculture,  from  which  we  shall  preserve  to  the  Nation  the  great 
values  of  its  individuality  and  strengthen  our  whole  national  fabric. 

In  considering  the  tariff  for  other  industries  than  agriculture,  we  find 
that  there  have  been  economic  shifts  necessitating  a  readjustment  of 
some  of  the  tariff  schedules.  Seven  years  of  experience  under  the  tariff 
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bill  enacted  in  1922  have  demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  the 
enactment  of  that  measure.  On  the  whole  it  has  worked  well.  In  the 
main  our  wages  have  been  maintained  at  high  levels;  our  exports  and 
imports  have  steadily  increased;  with  some  exceptions  our  manufac- 
turing industries  have  been  prosperous.  Nevertheless,  economic  changes 
have  taken  place  during  that  time,  which  have  placed  certain  domestic 
products  at  a  disadvantage  and  new  industries  have  come  into  being, 
all  of  which  creates  the  necessity  for  some  limited  changes  in  the  sched- 
ules and  in  the  administrative  clauses  of  the  laws  as  written  in  1922. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  test  of  necessity  for  revision  is  in  the 
main  whether  there  has  been  a  substantial  slackening  of  activity  in  an 
industry  during  the  past  few  years,  and  a  consequent  decrease  of  employ- 
ment due  to  insurmountable  competition  in  the  products  of  that  in- 
dustry. It  is  not  as  if  we  were  setting  up  a  new  basis  of  protective  duties. 
We  did  that  seven  years  ago.  What  we  need  to  remedy  now  is  whatever 
substantial  loss  of  employment  may  have  resulted  from  shifts  since  that 
time. 

No  discrimination  against  any  foreign  industry  is  involved  in 
equalizing  the  difference  in  costs  of  production  at  home  and  abroad 
and  thus  taking  from  foreign  producers  the  advantages  they  derive 
from  paying  lower  wages  to  labor.  Indeed,  such  equalization  is  not 
only  a  measure  of  social  justice  at  home,  but  by  the  lift  it  gives  to  our 
standards  of  living  we  increase  the  demand  for  those  goods  from 
abroad  that  we  do  not  ourselves  produce.  In  a  large  sense  we  have 
learned  that  the  cheapening  of  the  toiler  decreases  rather  than  pro- 
motes permanent  prosperity  because  it  reduces  the  consuming  power 
of  the  people. 

In  determining  changes  in  our  tariff  we  must  not  fail  to  take  into 
account  the  broad  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  such  inter- 
ests include  our  trade  relations  with  other  countries.  It  is  obviously 
unwise  protection  which  sacrifices  a  greater  amount  of  employment 
in  exports  to  gain  a  less  amount  of  employment  from  imports. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  also  need  important  revision 
in  some  of  the  administrative  phases  of  the  tariff.  The  Tariff  Com- 
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mission  should  be  reorganized  and  placed  upon  a  basis  of  higher 
salaries  in  order  that  we  may  at  all  times  command  men  of  the 
broadest  attainments.  Seven  years  of  experience  have  proved  the 
principle  of  flexible  tariff  to  be  practical,  and  in  the  long  view  a 
most  important  principle  to  maintain.  However,  the  basis  upon  which 
the  Tariff  Commission  makes  its  recommendations  to  the  President 
for  administrative  changes  in  the  rates  of  duty  should  be  made  more 
automatic  and  more  comprehensive,  to  the  end  that  the  time  required 
for  determinations  by  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  be  greatly  shortened. 
The  formula  upon  which  the  commission  must  now  act  often  requires 
that  years  be  consumed  in  reaching  conclusions  where  it  should  require 
only  months.  Its  very  purpose  is  defeated  by  delays.  I  believe  a  formula 
can  be  found  that  will  insure  rapid  and  accurate  determination  of 
needed  changes  in  rates.  With  such  strengthening  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  of  its  basis  for  action  many  secondary  changes  in  tariff 
can  well  be  left  to  action  by  the  commission,  which  at  the  same  time 
will  give  complete  security  to  industry  for  the  future. 

Furthermore,  considerable  weaknesses  on  the  administrative  side 
of  the  tariff  have  developed,  especially  in  the  valuations  for  assess- 
ments of  duty.  There  are  cases  of  undervaluations  that  are  difficult 
to  discover  without  access  to  the  books  of  foreign  manufacturers, 
which  they  are  reluctant  to  offer.  This  has  become  also  a  great  source 
of  friction  abroad.  There  is  increasing  shipment  of  goods  on  con- 
signment, particularly  by  foreign  shippers  to  concerns  that  they  con- 
trol in  the  United  States,  and  this  practice  makes  valuations  difficult 
to  determine.  I  beUeve  it  is  desirable  to  furnish  to  the  Treasury  a 
sounder  basis  for  valuation  in  these  and  other  cases. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  leaders  of 
Congress  to  confine  the  deliberations  of  the  session  mainly  to  the 
questions  of  farm  relief  and  tariff.  In  this  policy  I  concur.  There 
are,  however,  certain  matters  of  emergency  legislation  that  were 
partially  completed  in  the  last  session,  such  as  the  decennial  census, 
the  reapportionment  of  congressional  representation,  and  the  sus- 
pension of  the  national  origins  clause  of  the  immigration  act  of  1924, 
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together  with  some  minor  administrative  authorizations.  I  understand 
that  these  measures  can  be  reundertaken  without  unduly  extending  the 
session.  I  recommend  their  consummation  as  being  in  the  pubUc  interest. 

Herbert  Hoover 
The  White  House, 
April  16,  1929. 
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Message  in  Tribute  to  Albert  Einstein 
on  His  50th  Birthday. 
April  16, 1929 

My  dear  Mr.  Bernstein: 

I  cordially  approve  the  plan  to  pay  tribute  to  Professor  Albert  Einstein 
on  the  occasion  of  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  birthday. 

Professor  Einstein  ranks  high  among  the  foremost  scientists  of  all 
time,  who  have  enriched  mankind  by  their  invaluable  contributions  to 
thought  and  human  progress.  Every  important  scientific  achievement 
is  a  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  better  universal  understanding  and 
good  will. 

It  is  very  fitting  that  distinguished  educators  and  other  pubHc  spirited 
Americans  are  paying  this  tribute  to  Professor  Einstein. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Herman  Bernstein,  Chairman,  Einstein  Jubilee  Committee,  135  West  84th  Street, 
New  York  City] 
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Message  Endorsing  the  Annual  "Buddy  Poppy"  Sale. 
April  17,  1929 

[Released  April  17, 1929.    Dated  April  8, 1929] 

My  dear  Commander: 

The  annual  "Buddy  Poppy"  campaign,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  is  a  fitting  symbol  of 
the  sacrifice  of  those  who  died  in  the  service  of  our  Country,  and  should 
remind  us  of  the  obligations  and  sacrifice  demanded  of  all  good  citi- 
zens in  times  of  peace. 

The  fact  that  the  manufacture  of  these  poppies  gives  employment  to 
disabled  ex-service  men,  in  the  hospitals  and  elsewhere,  adds  to  the 
worthiness  of  the  cause.  I  am  glad  to  give  my  hearty  endorsement  to 
this  worthy  enterprise. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Herbert  Hoover 

[Eugene  P.  Carver,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Commander-in-Chief,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  U.S.,  Boston,  Mass.] 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
April  19,  1929 

Farm  Relief 

The  President.  Well,  there  are  some  questions  I  am  able  to  answer  on 
this  occasion  on  which  you  may  quote  direct.  They  refer  to  the  legis- 
lative program  for  farm  relief. 

I  regret  to  see  that  some  of  our  farm  organizations  are  again  divided 
on  measures  of  relief.  One  primary  difficulty  in  the  whole  last  8  years 
has  been  the  conflict  in  point  of  view  in  the  ranks  of  the  agricultural 
organizations  and  the  farmers  themselves. 
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A  definite  plan  of  farm  relief  was  adopted  by  the  Republican  Con- 
vention at  Kansas  City.  It  was  the  plan  of  the  party;  it  was  not  then 
or  now  the  plan  of  any  individual  or  group;  it  was  necessarily  the 
result  of  compromise;  it  represented  an  effort  to  get  together  and  secure 
fundamental  beginnings  and  necessitated  the  yielding  of  views  by  all 
of  us.  It  was  supported  by  all  elements  of  the  party  in  the  campaign, 
and  I  think  we  have  a  clear  mandate  from  the  electorate. 

And  without  entering  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  other  sug- 
gestion at  the  present  moment,  I  can  deplore  that  divisions  in  the  ranks 
of  the  farmers  themselves  only  encourage  those  who  oppose  all  farm 
relief,  and  can  at  best  only  bring  delay  and  danger  of  entire  failure. 
If,  after  8  years  of  agitation  and  debate  on  a  matter  so  vital  to  so  many 
of  our  people,  we  are  to  succeed  in  getting  this  question  out  of  politics 
and  on  the  way  to  solution  under  solely  economic  guidance,  we  have 
need  of  unity  in  the  ranks  of  the  farmers  themselves  and  the  different 
groups  which  reflect  their  views  in  Congress.  No  great  step  in  public 
action  can  ever  succeed  without  some  compromise  of  view  and  some 
sacrifice  of  opinion. 

I  have  nothing  else  that  I  can  answer  today. 

Appointments 

There  are  two  appointments  which  might  interest  you.  One  of  them 
is  Julius  Klein  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  other  is  Colonel 
Earl  D.  Church  of  Connecticut  as  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  we  to  have  that  matter  about  the  farmers  in 
quotation  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  we  will  get  it  out  for  you.  Mr.  Akerson  can  give 
you  data  on  Colonel  Church,  and  most  of  you  know  about  Dr.  Klein. 

note:  President  Hoover's  fourteenth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  April  19,  1929.  The  White  House  also  issued  a  text 
of  the  President's  statement  on  the  legislative  program  for  farm  relief  (see  Item 
42)  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  Colonel  Church. 
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Statement  on  the  Legislative  Program 
for  Farm  Relief. 
April  19, 1929 

IN  REPLY  to  questions  on  the  legislative  program  for  farm  relief 
in  today's  press  conference,  the  President  stated: 

"I  regret  to  see  that  some  farm  organizations  are  again  divided  on 
measures  of  agricultural  relief.  One  primary  difficulty  in  the  whole  of 
this  last  8  years  has  been  the  conflict  in  point  of  view  in  the  ranks  of 
the  agricultural  organizations  and  the  farmers  themselves. 

"A  definite  plan  of  principles  for  farm  relief  was  adopted  by  the  Re- 
publican Convention  at  Kansas  City.  It  was  the  plan  of  the  party;  it  was 
not  then  or  now  the  plan  of  any  individual  or  group;  it  was  necessarily 
the  result  of  compromise;  it  represented  an  effort  to  get  together  and 
secure  fundamental  beginnings  and  necessitated  the  yielding  of  views 
by  all  of  us;  it  was  supported  by  all  elements  of  the  party  in  the  cam- 
paign and  upon  it  we  have  a  clear  mandate. 

"Without  entering  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  any  other  sug- 
gestion at  the  present  time  I  can  deplore  that  divisions  in  the  ranks  of 
the  farmers  themselves  encourage  those  who  oppose  all  farm  relief 
and  can  at  best  only  bring  great  delays  and  danger  of  entire  failure. 
If,  after  8  years  of  agitation  and  debate  on  a  matter  so  vital  to  a  large 
part  of  our  people,  we  are  to  succeed  in  putting  the  question  out  of 
politics  and  on  the  way  to  solution  under  economic  guidance,  we  have 
need  of  unity  in  the  ranks  of  the  farmers  themselves  and  the  different 
groups  which  reflect  their  views  in  Congress.  No  great  step  in  public 
action  can  ever  succeed  without  some  compromise  of  views  and  some 
sacrifice  of  opinion." 
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Message  to  the  Annual  Conventions  of  the  American 
Newspaper  PubHshers  and  the  Associated  Press. 
April  20, 1929 

[Released  April  20, 1929.    Dated  April  18, 1929] 

To  the  Press  in  Convention  assembled  in  Netv  Yor\  April  22, 1929: 

I  appreciate  the  cooperation  that  the  press  has  given  me  in  its  efficient 
handling  of  the  news,  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, with  its  reliance  upon  public  opinion  founded  upon  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  facts. 

Herbert  Hoover 
President  of  the  United  States 

note:  The  message  was  conveyed  in  a  letter  to  Editor  and  Publisher. 

On  April  22,  1929,  President  Hoover  addressed  the  Associated  Press  in  person 
(see  Item  47). 
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Message  to  the  People  of  Spain 
on  the  Unveiling  of  the 
Columbus  Monument  at  Palos,  Spain. 
April  2h  1929 

UPON  THE  OCCASION  of  the  unveiHng  of  the  Columbus  Monu- 
ment at  Palos,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  extending  to  the  people  of 
Spain  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  an  expression 
of  friendly  good  wishes  and  an  assurance  of  the  abiding  esteem  felt 
in  this  country  for  that  nation  through  whose  generosity  the  great  dis- 
coveries of  Christopher  Columbus  were  made  possible. 

note:  The  President's  message  was  read  by  Ogden  Hammond,  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Spain,  at  the  unveiling  and  presentation  ceremony  at  Palos.  The 
monument  was  a  gift  to  the  Government  and  people  of  Spain  on  behalf  of  the 
Columbus  Memorial  Fund  and  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
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Message  Endorsing  the  ORT  Jewish  ReUef  Campaign. 
April  21  1929 

[Released  April  21,  1929.    Dated  April  20,  1929] 

I  WISH  to  felicitate  the  Jews  of  America  upon  their  nationwide  and 
wholehearted  cooperation  in  the  ORT  campaign  for  the  industrial  and 
general  economic  reconstruction  of  the  distressed  Jews  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  to  extend  my  greetings  and  best  wishes  to  those  gathered 
at  the  ORT  Reconstruction  Banquet  in  New  York  to  further  this 
humane  program. 

Herbert  Hoover 

note:  The  message  was  conveyed  in  a  telegram  to  Paul  Felix  Warburg,  New 
York  City. 
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Letter  to  Senator  Charles  L.  McNary 

on  the  Export  Debenture  Plan  of  Farm  Relief. 

April  22, 1929 

[Released  April  22,  1929.    Dated  April  20,  1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  Senator: 

On  April  12th  I  received  a  call  from  yourself  and  Senators  Capper, 
Heflin,  Norbeck  and  Ransdell,  acting  as  a  sub-committee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  requesting  my  opinion  on  the  "export 
debenture  plan"  for  agricultural  relief,  since  it  is  a  complete  depar- 
ture from  the  principles  already  debated  during  the  campaign.  I  in- 
formed the  committee  that  I  would  request  an  analysis  of  the  plan  by 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Treasury  and  Commerce,  and  would 
transmit  them  to  the  Committee  together  with  my  conclusions  after 
investigation.  The  Departments  have  given  it  earnest  consideration  and 
I  have  just  received  and  studied  these  reports  which  I  transmit  to  you 
herewith. 
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The  principle  of  this  plan  as  set  out  in  the  draft  bill  of  your  commit- 
tee which  is  before  me,  is  to  issue  a  government  debenture  to  merchants 
exporting  agricultural  products  in  amount  of  one-half  of  the  tariflf  on 
such  products— such  debentures  to  be  redeemed  by  presentation  for 
payment  of  import  duties.  The  assumption  is  that  by  creating  a  scarcity 
through  stimulating  exports  that  the  domestic  price  will  rise  above  world 
prices  to  the  amount  of  the  debenture — that  is,  if  the  debenture  on 
wheat  exports  is  21^  a  bushel,  the  price  of  wheat  will  be  21^  higher 
in  the  domestic  market  than  in  the  world  market. 

I  am  aware  of  the  arguments  put  forward  in  favor  of  the  plan  by 
some  of  our  agricultural  organizations;  and  the  arguments  of  other 
farm  organizations  in  opposition  to  it.  The  proposers  advance  it  in  the 
utmost  good  faith  and  earnest  desire  to  assist  in  solution  of  a  great 
problem  and  I  regret  deeply  that  I  cannot  agree  that  this  provision 
would  bring  the  results  expected.  On  the  contrary  I  am  convinced 
that  it  would  bring  disaster  to  the  American  farmer. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  plan  as  set  forth  in  the  Senate  Bill  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  issue  of  debentures  to  export  merchants  and  their  redemp- 
tion in  payment  of  import  duties  amounts  to  a  direct  subsidy  from 
the  United  States  Treasury.  If  the  plan  proposed  be  generally  appHed 
it  would  cost  in  excess  of  $200,000,000  a  year  as  it  would  decrease  the 
Treasury  receipts  by  such  an  amount. 

2.  The  first  result  of  the  plan,  if  put  into  operation,  would  be  a  gigantic 
gift  from  the  government  and  the  public  to  the  dealers  and  manu- 
facturers and  speculators  in  these  commodities.  For  instance,  in  the 
principal  export  commodities  the  value  of  the  present  volume  of  stocks 
in  possession  of  these  trades  would,  if  the  plan  worked,  rise  by  from 
$200,000,000  to  $400,000,000  according  to  different  calculations,  with- 
out a  cent  return  to  the  farmer  or  consumer.  Every  speculator  for  a  rise 
in  our  public  markets  would  receive  enormous  profits.  Conversely,  if 
after  this  elevation  of  prices  the  plan  were  at  any  time  for  any  reason 
withdrawn  the  trades  would  suffer  a  like  loss  and  a  long  line  of  bank- 
ruptcies must  ensue.  But  in  the  meantime  the  trades,  out  of  fear  of 
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withdrawal  or  of  reduction  in  the  subsidy,  would  not  engage  in  normal 
purchase  and  distribution.  Either  exorbitant  margins  would  be  required 
or  alternatively  the  farmer  would  be  compelled  to  himself  hold  the 
nation's  stocks  until  there  was  a  demand  for  actual  consumption. 

3.  If  the  increased  price  did  reflect  to  the  farmer,  the  plan  would 
stimulate  overproduction  and  thereby  increase  world  supply  which 
would  in  turn  depreciate  world  prices  and  consequently  decrease  the 
price  which  the  farmer  would  receive,  and  thereby  defeat  the  plan. 
Stimulation  of  production  has  been  the  outstanding  experience  abroad 
where  export  subsidy  has  been  applied.  Over  production  will  defeat  the 
plan  and  then,  upon  its  withdrawal,  agriculture  would  be  plunged 
into  a  catastrophe  of  deflation  from  over  expanded  production.  The 
farmer's  difficulties  today  are  in  some  part  due  to  this  process  after 
the  war. 

4.  The  stimulation  of  production  of  certain  commodities  would  disturb 
the  whole  basis  of  diversification  in  American  agriculture,  particularly 
in  the  cotton  and  wheat  sections  where  great  progress  is  now  being 
made  toward  a  more  stable  basis  of  agriculture. 

5.  Although  it  is  proposed  that  the  plan  should  only  be  installed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Farm  Board,  yet  the  tendency  of  all  boards  is 
to  use  the  whole  of  their  authority  and  more  certainly  in  this  case  in 
view  of  the  pressure  from  those  who  would  not  understand  its  possibil- 
ity of  harm,  and  emphatically  from  the  interested  dealers  in  the 
commodity. 

6.  It  is  not  proposed  to  pay  the  debentures  of  subsidies  to  the  farmers, 
but  to  the  export  merchants,  and  it  seems  certain  that  a  large  part  of 
it  would  not  be  reflected  back  to  the  farmer.  It  offers  opportunity  for 
manipulation  in  the  export  market  none  of  which  would  be  of  advantage 
to  the  farmer.  The  conditions  of  competitive  marketing  at  home  and 
abroad  and  the  increased  risks  would  absorb  a  considerable  part  of  its 
effect  into  the  distribution  and  manufacturing  trades.  Moreover,  the 
theoretical  benefits  would  be  further  diminished  by  the  fact  that  deben- 
tures would  sell  constantly  at  a  discount,  for  the  reason  that  persons 
paying  duties  upon  imports  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  accumulate 
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the  debentures  and  lose  interest  upon  them  unless  obtainable  at  a 
discount. 

7.  The  provision  of  such  an  export  subsidy  would  necessitate  a  revi- 
sion of  the  import  tariffs.  For  instance,  an  export  subsidy  of  tw^o  cents 
a  pound  on  vdcw  cotton  v^ould  mean  the  foreign  manufacturers  w^ould  be 
receiving  cotton  at  two  cents  a  pound  less  than  the  American  manu- 
facturer and  the  foreigner  could  ship  his  manufactured  goods  back  into 
the  American  market  v^ith  this  advantage.  As  the  subsidy  in  many  cases 
is  larger  than  the  freight  to  foreign  ports  and  back,  it  raises  large  opportu- 
nities of  fraud  in  return  shipment  activities. 

8.  Export  bounties  are  recognized  by  many  nations  as  one  form  of 
dumping.  I  am  advised  that  a  similar  action  by  another  nation  v^ould 
be  construed  as  a  violation  of  our  ow^n  L.w^s.  Such  laws  are  in  force  in 
the  principal  countries  of  our  export  markets  and  to  protect  their  own 
agriculture  would  probably  lead  to  action  which  would  nullify  the 
subsidy  given  by  us. 

9.  A  further  serious  question  arises  again  (if  the  plan  did  have  the 
effect  intended)  where  the  foreign  producer  of  animals  would  be  en- 
abled to  purchase  feed  for  less  than  the  American  farmer  producing 
the  same  animals.  For  instance,  the  swine  growers  in  Ontario  would  be 
able  to  purchase  American  corn  for  less  than  the  American  farmers 
across  the  border  and  it  would  tend  to  transfer  the  production  of  pork 
products  for  export  to  Europe  from  the  United  States  to  Canada.  It 
would  have  the  same  and  probably  even  more  disastrous  effect  in 
dairy  products. 

10.  The  plan  would  require  a  substantial  increase  in  taxes  as  no  such 
expenditure  or  depletion  of  revenues  as  this  plan  implies  could  be  paid 
from  marginal  income  of  the  government  more  particularly  in  view  of 
the  very  large  increased  expenditures  imposed  by  the  naval  program, 
flood  control  and  other  branches  of  farm  relief. 

Altogether,  from  the  above  reasons,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  theoretical 
benefits  would  not  be  reflected  to  the  American  farmer;  that  it  would 
create  profiteering;  that  it  contains  elements  which  would  bring  Amer- 
ican agriculture  to  disaster. 
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The  introduction  of  such  a  plan  would  also  inevitably  confuse  and 
minimize  the  much  more  far  reaching  plan  of  farm  relief,  upon  the 
fundamental  principles  of  which  there  has  been  general  agreement. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Herbert  Hoover 

[The  Honorable  Charles  L.  McNary,  United  States  Senate] 

note:  Senator  McNary  was  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Other  Senators  referred  to  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the  President's  letter  were 
Arthur  Capper,  J.  Thomas  Heflin,  Peter  Norbeck,  and  Joseph  E.  Ransdell. 

Analyses  of  the  export  debenture  plan  by  the  Departments  of  the  Treasury,  Agri- 
culture, and  Commerce  to  which  the  President  referred  in  his  letter  were  also 
released  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Treasury 

April  19,  1929 
My  dear  Senator  McNary: 

The  President  has  requested  me  to  express  to  you  the  opinion  of  the  Treasury 
Department  of  the  principle  underlying  the  so-called  export  debenture  plan  of 
farm  relief. 

As  outlined  in  a  number  of  bills  which  have  been  introduced  in  Congress,  the 
general  plan  provides  for  the  issuance  of  export  debentures  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  exporters  of  such  agricultural  commodities,  or  products  thereof, 
as  are  specified  in  the  bills  or  which  may  be  designated  by  a  proposed  Farm 
Board.  The  debenture  rates  are  prescribed  by  the  bills,  or  the  Board,  with  power 
in  the  Board  to  change  the  rates  from  time  to  time.  The  rates  fixed  by  the  recent 
bills  are  half  the  existing  tariff  rates  on  the  same  commodities,  except  that  for 
tobacco  and  cotton  the  rates  have  been  fixed  at  2  cents  a  pound.  The  debentures 
will  be  receivable  at  par  within  one  year  of  date  of  issue  in  payment  of  custom 
duties.  In  some  of  the  bills  the  total  amount  of  debentures  that  may  be  issued  in 
any  one  year  is  limited  in  some  manner  relative  to  the  customs  receipts.  In  others, 
there  is  no  such  limitation.  Generally  speaking,  the  bills  also  provide  for  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  debenture  rate,  and  even  for  total  suspension  in  the  event  of  a  very 
great  increase  in  domestic  production  of  the  commodity  in  question. 

The  issuance  of  a  Treasury  debenture  is  indistinguishable  in  principle  and  in 
its  effect  on  the  Treasury  from  a  cash  bounty  on  exports.  Nor  is  it  apparent  that 
payment  in  debentures  rather  than  in  cash  offers  any  advantages.  Quite  the 
contrary.  If  the  bounty  is  paid  in  cash,  the  farmer,  in  whose  interests  the  plan 
is  devised,  will  more  nearly  get  the  full  benefit,  whereas  it  is  inevitable  that  he 
will  receive  considerably  less  than  the  face  value  of  the  debenture.  The  debentures 
must  inevitably  sell  at  a  discount  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  involve 
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a  certain  inconvenience  and  will  entail  a  considerable  cost  in  handling  and  market- 
ing, and  since  they  do  not  bear  interest  must  inevitably  be  charged  with  the  cost  of 
carrying  them  until  presentation  at  a  customs  house.  Ultimately  most  of  them 
will  find  their  way  to  New  York,  where  approximately  half  of  our  customs  receipts 
are  paid,  and  presumably  they  will  be  dealt  in  there  at  quotations  which  may  vary 
widely  depending  on  the  amount  of  debentures  issued  and  the  demand  therefor, 
seasonal  and  otherwise.  Machinery  will  have  to  be  set  up  for  transferring  deben- 
tures from  Galveston,  let  us  say,  to  New  York  and  for  their  sale  there,  which  will 
necessarily  involve  banking  and  brokerage  charges. 

If  issued  in  large  amounts,  as  they  may  well  be,  it  is  likely  that  the  debentures 
will  sell  at  a  very  considerable  discount  which  would  not  only  deprive  the  farmer 
of  a  portion  of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  debenture  rate,  but  represent  a  bonus 
to  importers,  and  would  seriously  dislocate  the  tariff  schedules  fixed  by  the 
Congress.  It  is  not  apparent,  even  admitting  the  desirability  of  paying  an  export 
bounty,  why  machinery  should  be  set  up  the  effect  of  which  might  be  to  permit 
the  importation  of,  let  us  say,  butter  from  Denmark  or  wool  from  Australia  at 
rates  lower  than  those  established  by  law.  Such  a  method  of  reducing  tariff  rates 
would  unquestionably  injure  some  American  farmers  in  order  to  benefit  other 
farmers,  whereas  if  a  cash  bounty  were  paid  the  latter  would  get  the  full  benefit 
and  there  would  be  no  dislocation  of  tariff  schedules  such  as  might  prove  injurious 
to  our  present  manufacturing  prosperity  which  is  an  important  factor  in  support- 
ing the  farmers'  domestic  market. 

The  second  major  question  is  whether  it  is  economically  desirable  to  pay  a  cash 
bounty  on  the  exports  of  a  commodity  which  is  already  produced  in  excess  of 
domestic  requirements.  I  think  not.  Exports  would  be  stimulated,  and,  under 
the  pressure  of  a  consequent  decreased  domestic  supply,  domestic  prices  would 
rise.  This  would  stimulate  increased  production.  In  the  meanwhile,  increased 
exports  dumped  on  the  world  market  would  depress  world  prices,  thus  depriving 
the  producer  of  the  full  benefit  of  the  contemplated  bounty.  There  is  no  doubt, 
I  think,  but  that  the  effects  of  this  program  would  be  to  depress  world  prices  and 
to  increase  domestic  prices,  and  to  give  to  the  American  producer  a  price  higher 
than  he  would  otherwise  obtain,  the  increase,  however,  not  being  by  the  full 
amount  of  the  cash  bounty.  But  as  production  increased  in  this  country  under  the 
stimulus  of  higher  domestic  prices,  there  would  be  a  constant  tendency  for  the 
bounty  benefit  to  melt  away. 

It  is  true  that,  recognizing  this  tendency,  the  various  plans  proposed  provide 
in  the  event  of  sharply  increased  production  for  a  gradual  diminution  of  the 
bounty,  and  even  its  entire  suspension.  As  framed,  however,  this  action  would 
appear  to  be  too  long  delayed  to  be  truly  effective;  and  there  is  a  very  real  danger 
that  a  substantial  increase  will  take  place  in  domestic  production,  leading  to  the 
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automatic  suspension  of  the  bounty,  and  that  the  farmer  will  then  find  himself 
in  a  worse  situation  than  he  is  today. 

The  truth  is  that  the  real  justification  for  a  bounty  on  exports  is  to  encourage 
domestic  production  up  to  a  point  where  the  country  will  be  economically  self- 
sufficient.  The  principle  has  no  application  where  a  country  is  already  producing 
more  than  enough  to  meet  its  domestic  requirements,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances an  export  bounty  would  seem  to  be  an  illogical  and  unsuitable  instrument 
for  effecting  a  readjustment  of  domestic  prices. 

The  experience  of  European  countries  with  bounties  on  sugar  may  be  of  interest 
in  connection  with  this  proposal  for  a  bounty  on  American  agricultural  products. 
The  original  purpose  of  the  foreign  bounties  was  to  stimulate  production  rather 
than  to  increase  the  income  of  the  agricultural  population.  A  cash  bounty  was  paid 
the  producers  of  sugar  and  the  results  desired  were  obtained.  In  Germany  it  was 
planned  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  production  bounty  on  sugar  by  collections  from 
an  internal  revenue  tax  on  the  domestic  consumption  of  sugar,  but  production 
increased  so  far  out  of  proportion  to  the  domestic  consumption  that  within  a  com- 
paratively few  years  the  net  effect  was  not  to  produce  revenue.  Some  time  there- 
after the  sugar  bounties  so  far  exceeded  the  revenue  from  the  sugar  tax  that  the 
treasury  sustained  a  considerable  loss,  while  sugar  was  being  sold  abroad  at  con- 
siderably less  than  the  domestic  price,  and  somewhat  less  than  the  actual  cost 
of  production.  Consequently,  the  bounties  on  such  sugar  production  had  to  be 
removed.  There  were  no  limits  to  production  in  the  granting  of  such  bounties. 

Moreover,  it  is  hardly  to  be  assumed  that  foreign  countries  with  important 
agricultural  interests  to  protect  will  permit  their  producers  to  be  subjected  to  a 
price  war  subsidized  from  the  United  States  Treasury  without  adopting  protective 
measures.  It  is  highly  probable,  therefore,  that  they  will  levy  countervailing  tariff 
rates  equal  in  amount  to  our  export  bounty,  thus  entirely  nullifying  the  effect 
of  the  latter  as  an  aid  to  our  producers  and  drawing  the  amount  of  the  bounty 
funds  into  their  own  treasuries.  The  United  States  was  one  of  the  first  nations  to 
place  countervailing  duties  against  the  bounty  produced  sugars  of  the  various 
European  countries. 

It  is  apparently  contemplated  to  apply  the  plan  to  products  of  which  we  produce 
a  surplus  and  which  are  on  the  free  list,  notably  cotton.  This  must  inevitably  give 
rise  to  insuperable  administrative  difficulties  in  order  to  avoid  wholesale  fraud. 
Again,  considerable  difficulty  is  now  encountered  in  the  administration  of  the 
customs  laws  in  determining  the  component  material  of  chief  value  in  an  im- 
ported article.  In  the  light  of  this  experience  there  would  be  even  greater  admin- 
istrative problems  in  working  out  the  debenture  or  bounty  rate  in  the  case  of 
articles  manufactured  from  agricultural  products. 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  program  will,  of  course,  entail  a 
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sharp  diminution  in  customs  receipts  accompanied  by  increased  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration and  a  corresponding  need  for  supplementing  the  loss  by  increased 
taxation  along  other  lines.  This  in  itself  is  by  no  means  a  serious  objection  if  the 
plan  could  fairly  be  said  to  promise  substantial  benefit  to  American  agricultural 
producers. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  W.  Mellon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

[Hon.  Charles  L.  McNary,  United  States  Senate] 

Department  of  Agriculture 

April  20,  1929 
Dear  Senator: 

At  the  request  of  the  President  I  am  offering  you  my  comments  on  the  Export 
Debenture  Plan  in  the  Ketcham  Bill,  H.R.  12892,  70th  Congress,  1st  Session. 

"A  bill  to  foster  agriculture  and  to  stabilize  the  prices  obtained  for  agricul- 
ture commodities  by  providing  for  the  issuance  of  export  debentures  upon 
the  exportation  of  such  commodities." 

Sections  1  to  4  and  10  to  17  of  this  bill  are  in  the  main  similar  to  other  farm 
relief  measures  providing  for  a  federal  farm  board,  loans  and  other  encourage- 
ment to  cooperative  marketing  associations,  price  insurance,  etc.  Sections  5  to  9, 
to  w^hich  this  analysis  will  be  confined,  include  the  so-called  "debenture  plan." 

The  export  debenture  plan  proceeds  upon  the  hypothesis  that  it  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  Government  to  raise  the  level  of  domestic  prices  for  farm  products 
and  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  upon  the  w^orld  markets  at  the  Government's  expense. 
The  discussion  of  the  plan  which  follows  is  based  on  this  hypothesis  and  logically 
falls  under  four  heads:  (1)  Would  the  debenture  plan  be  an  effective  and  con- 
venient means  of  accomplishing  this  purpose?  (2)  What  would  be  the  probable 
cost  of  this  plan?  (3)  What  would  be  the  probable  consequences  to  agriculture  of 
the  operation  of  this  plan?  (4)  What  has  been  the  experience  of  foreign  countries 
that  have  tried  somewhat  similar  plans? 

Before  discussing  these  questions,  it  is  necessary  to  outline  the  principal  pro- 
visions of  the  debenture  plan  in  this  bill. 

Section  6  designates  swine,  catde,  corn,  rice,  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco  as 
"debenturable  commodities."  Other  farm  products  produced  in  quantities  beyond 
domestic  requirements  and  on  which  a  tariff  is  levied  may  be  added  to  this 
list  by  Presidential  proclamation,  if  it  is  found  that  the  cost  of  producing  the  com- 
modity in  the  United  States  "is  greater  than  the  cost  of  producing  such  commodity 
in  competing  foreign  countries."  No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  analyze  the 
possibility  of  using  differences  in  cost  of  production  as  a  standard  for  extending 
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this  plan  to  farm  products  other  than  the  seven  products  specified  in  the  bill.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  since  much  time  v^ould  be  required  in  determining 
cost  of  production  here  and  abroad,  it  w^ould  not  be  possible  to  resort  to  this 
feature  of  the  plan  in  time  to  meet  emergencies  due  to  severe  depression  in  the 
price  of  a  commodity  under  the  v^eight  of  an  exceptional  surplus. 

My  comments  v^ill  be  confined  to  the  seven  specified  commodities.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  directed  to  issue  to  any  exporter,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  federal  farm  board,  export  debentures  in  the  form  of  negotiable 
certificates  upon  the  exportation  of  debenturable  farm  products.  The  following 
rates  are  specified: 

(1)  Swine,  one-quarter  of  1  cent  per  pound;  fresh  pork,  three-eighths  of  1  cent 
per  pound;  bacon,  hams,  shoulders,  and  other  pork,  prepared  or  preserved, 
1  cent  per  pound;  lard,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

(2)  Cattle  weighing  less  than  one  thousand  and  fifty  pounds,  three-fourths  of 
1  cent  per  pound;  cattle  weighing  one  thousand  and  fifty  pounds  or  more, 
1  cent  per  pound;  fresh  beef  and  veal,  V/i  cents  per  pound. 

(3)  Corn  and  maize,  including  cracked  corn,  JYi  cents  per  bushel  of  fifty-six 
pounds;  corn  grits,  meal,  and  flour,  and  similar  products,  15  cents  per 
one  hundred  pounds. 

(4)  Paddy  or  rough  rice,  one-half  of  1  cent  per  pound;  brown  rice  (hulls 
removed)  five-eighths  of  1  cent  per  pound;  milled  rice  (bran  removed),  1 
cent  per  pound;  broken  rice,  and  rice  meal,  flour  polish,  and  bran,  one- 
quarter  of  1  cent  per  pound. 

(5)  Wheat,  21  cents  per  bushel  of  sixty  pounds;  wheat  flour,  semolina,  crushed 
or  cracked  wheat,  and  similar  wheat  products  not  specially  provided  for, 
52  cents  per  one  hundred  pK)unds. 

(6)  Cotton,  2  cents  per  pound. 

(7)  Tobacco,  2  cents  per  pound. 

The  debenture  certificate  would  be  negotiable  and  redeemable  at  part  by  the 
bearer  in  the  payment  of  import  duties  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  issuance. 
Except  insofar  as  exporters  of  debenturable  commodities  are  also  importers,  the 
certificates  necessarily  would  be  sold  sufficiendy  below  par  to  induce  importers 
to  use  them  in  preference  to  cash  in  the  payment  of  import  duties.  Foreign  experi- 
ence shows  that  import  or  export  certificates  usually  sell  at  some  discount  from 
par  value.  To  the  extent,  at  least,  of  such  discount,  the  farmer  would  lose  the 
full  effect  of  the  subsidy  in  the  price  he  received  of  the  amount  of  such  debenture 
certificates. 

Revenues  from  import  duties  would  be  reduced  by  the  total  face  value  of  the 
debentures  issued.  The  extent  of  this  loss  to  the  Treasury  would  equal  the  deben- 
ture rate  times  the  quantity  exported  of  each  of  the  debenturable  commodities. 
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If  the  plan  had  been  in  operation  in  the  three  fiscal  years  1926  to  1928  on  the  basis 
of  the  volume  of  exports  in  those  years,  the  annual  average  loss  to  the  Treasury 
on  account  of  the  seven  commodities  specified  in  the  bill  would  have  been 
$153,000,000  or  26.2  per  cent  of  the  average  of  all  customs  receipts  for  these  years. 

In  practice,  however,  the  loss  to  the  Treasury  would  have  been  greater  than 
indicated  in  this  table  because  of  increased  exports.  An  increase  in  the  price  of 
these  products  by  the  amount  of  the  export  debenture  (less  the  figure  at  which  the 
certificates  would  have  sold  below  par)  probably  would  have  stimulated  production 
and  would  have  tended  to  decrease  domestic  consumption.  The  degree  to  which 
production  might  be  stimulated,  however,  would  depend  upon  the  level  of  prices 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  debentures  and  the  prospects  for  increased  incomes 
through  the  expansion  of  farm  operations. 

The  administration  of  the  proposed  plan  would  not  be  difficult.  On  a  strictly 
theoretical  basis  it  should  increase  the  domestic  price  of  each  debenturable  farm 
commodity  by  the  amount  of  the  export  debenture,  less  the  discount  on  the  cer- 
tificate and  provided  competition  between  exporters  in  bidding  up  the  domestic 
price  were  sufficiently  effective  to  hold  the  price  of  the  commodity  up  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  world  price,  plus  the  debenture,  less  the  discount  on  the 
certificate. 

Applying  the  debenture  rates  to  the  average  estimated  sales  by  farmers  of  deben- 
turable commodities  for  the  three  fiscal  years  1926  to  1928  gives  an  annual  average 
increase  of  $515,000,000  in  the  gross  value  of  the  seven  debenturable  products 
marketed  by  farmers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  sum  could  hardly  be  realized, 
because,  as  already  indicated,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  debenture  rate 
could  be  translated  in  full  into  higher  prices  to  producers,  since  the  debentures 
would  exchange  only  at  some  discount.  Furthermore,  it  is  possible  that  exporters 
may  not  bid  prices  up  to  the  full  extent  of  the  debenture  less  the  normal  exchange 
discount  on  the  certificate.  It  is  therefore  possible  that  exporters  might  be  in  a 
position  to  derive  an  extra  profit  by  not  reflecting  in  prices  paid  to  farmers  the 
real  value  of  the  debentures.  In  order  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  the  exporter  would 
have  to  make  some  price  concessions  to  meet  the  competition  from  other  countries 
and  this  would  tend  to  depress  world  prices. 

As  a  consequence  of  an  increase  in  domestic  prices  of  debenturable  commodities, 
production  would  be  stimulated.  Production  of  debenturable  commodities  has 
materially  increased  following  the  adoption  of  debenture  plans  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  an  effort  to  prevent  over  stimulation  in  this  country  H.R.  12892  (Section 
8b)  provides  for  a  so-called  "flexible  rate"  of  debentures.  If  the  board  should  find 
that  the  average  annual  production  of  any  debenturable  livestock  commodity  or 
the  average  acreage  of  any  other  debenturable  agricultural  commodity  "for  the 
last  two  preceding  years  has  exceeded  the  average  annual  production  or  acreage  of 
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such  commodity  from  the  seventh  to  the  third  preceding  year,  the  board  may  invoke 
the  flexible  debenture."  If  this  increase  should  be  more  than  5  per  cent,  but  less 
than  10  per  cent,  the  debenture  rate  would  be  reduced  25  per  cent.  Should  the 
increase  be  10  per  cent,  but  less  than  15  per  cent,  the  reduction  would  be  50  per 
cent,  and  should  the  increase  be  15  per  cent  or  more,  the  "issuance  of  debentures 
shall  be  suspended  for  a  period  of  one  year." 

It  is  very  doubtful  that  the  flexible  rate  provision  of  the  bill  would  have  any 
material  influence  in  checking  the  expansion  in  production.  The  average  annual 
acreage  of  wheat  harvested  in  the  past  five  years  has  been,  in  round  figures, 
55,500,000  acres.  Under  the  proposed  plan,  the  producers  would  be  free  to  increase 
their  average  acreage  in  the  first  two  years  of  this  debenture  plan  by  5  per  cent 
before  being  obliged  to  accept  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  in  the  export  debenture. 
In  other  words,  the  farmers  could  increase  the  acreage  from  55,500,000  to  more  than 
58,000,000  acres  before  the  export  debenture  of  21  cents  would  be  reduced  to  15% 
cents.  It  is  hardly  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  farmers  who  harvested  an  annual 
average  of  about  55,500,000  acres  of  wheat  in  the  past  five  years  for  an  average 
price  of  about  $1.20  per  bushel  would  be  induced  not  to  expand  production  by 
the  fear  of  having  to  accept  an  increase  of  only  15%  cents  over  this  price  instead 
of  an  increase  of  21  cents,  the  full  amount  of  the  debenture. 

It  appears  from  our  study  of  the  effect  of  export  debentures  in  other  countries 
that  it  has  operated  to  increase  production.  In  Germany  from  1890-93  to  1909-13, 
under  the  operation  of  the  plan,  the  acreage  of  wheat  remains  substantially  the 
same,  but  that  the  average  production  increased  from  104,000,000  to  152,118,000 
bushels,  an  increase  of  46%.  In  the  same  country  the  acreage  in  rye  increased  from 
14,203,000  to  15,387,000  whereas  the  average  production  increased  from 
245,449,000  bushels  to  445,222,000  bushels,  an  increase  of  81%.  Substantially  the 
same  results  were  realized  with  respect  to  oats  and  barley.  The  experience  with 
it  in  Sweden  has  been  for  a  relatively  short  time,  but  it  appears  that  the  wheat  area 
of  that  country  has  expanded  from  363,000  acres  in  1925  to  574,000  acres  in  1927, 
and  that  the  average  production  has  increased  from  13,359,000  bushels  to  16,151,000 
bushels.  This  increase  in  yields  no  doubt  was  due  pardy  to  the  increased  use  of 
fertilizers  and  better  cultural  methods  in  Germany  as  in  other  countries. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  operation  of  the  debenture  plan,  there  would  be  a 
tendency  in  farming  to  shift  from  many  lines  of  production  toward  the  production 
of  debenturable  commodities,  especially  those  with  a  short  production  cycle — 
grain  and  cotton,  for  example — the  acreage  of  which  could  be  increased  greatly 
from  one  year  to  the  next  in  the  expectation  of  realizing  quickly  the  benefits  of 
the  debenture.  This  would  at  least  temporarily  disturb  established  production  pro- 
grams. Furthermore,  should  the  support  of  prices  provided  through  this  plan  be 
removed,  the  debenturable  commodities  would  be  left  in  an  overstimulated  con- 
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edition  and  agriculture  would  stand  to  suffer  accordingly.  An  inquiry  might  well 
be  made  into  the  probable  effect  of  the  debenture  plan  upon  existing  farming.  In 
some  sections,  notably  the  South  where  leaders  of  agricultural  thought  are  putting 
their  efforts  behind  programs  of  diversified  farming,  it  might  result  disastrously 
by  putting  a  premium  upon  the  one  crop  system.  The  same  inquiry  might  well 
be  made  with  reference  to  those  states  which  have  made  considerable  advancement 
in  developing  the  dairy  industry. 

It  should  be  noted  also  that  an  increase  in  our  exports  of  a  commodity  would 
tend  to  depress  world  prices.  This  would  tend  to  reduce  the  effectiveness  of  the 
debentures  and  necessitate  further  increases  in  debenture  rates  in  order  to  main- 
tain prices. 

While  the  debenture  bill  provides  for  flexible  debenture  rates  with  respect  to  an 
increase  in  production,  it  does  not  provide  a  means  for  making  debenture  rates 
responsive  to  changes  in  world  prices.  If,  for  instance,  world  conditions  of  compe- 
tition and  demand  affecting  a  debenturable  commodity  should  be  such  as  to 
raise  the  world  price  to  a  satisfactory  level,  there  is  no  provision  in  this  bill  for 
reducing  debentures.  Should  the  world  price  level  of  a  commodity  rise  materially, 
there  would  still  be  an  enhancement  of  the  domestic  price  above  the  world  level 
by  the  amount  of  the  effective  debenture.  This  would  tend  to  give  an  abnormal 
stimulus  to  production. 

In  considering  this  or  any  similar  plan,  it  is  important  to  give  careful  consider- 
ation to  both  sides  of  the  proposal  lest  the  alluring  prospects  of  an  immediate  in- 
crease in  prices  of  the  debenturable  commodities  should  obscure  the  dangers  that 
go  with  such  a  plan. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Arthur  M.  Hyde 

Secretary 
Enclosures. 

[Hon.  Charles  L.  McNary,  United  States  Senate] 

Department  of  Commerce 
[Memorandum] 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  EXPORT  DEBENTURE  SCHEME  AS  CONTAINED  IN  THE 
KETCH  AM   BILL  H.R.    12892 

John  D.  Black*  makes  the  following  statement  as  to  the  principles  involved 
in  the  export  debenture  plan: 

"The  essential  principle  of  the  export  debenture  plan  is  the  paying  of  a  bounty 


"The  Annals",  Volume  CXLII,  March,  1929,  Page  381. 
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on  farm  products  in  the  form  of  negotiable  instruments  called  debentures  which 
can  be  used  by  importers  in  paying  import  duties.  The  price  of  domestic  farm 
products  would  be  raised  to  the  extent  of  the  bounty;  likewise  prices  to  consumers. 
The  revenues  of  the  Government  would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  export 
debentures  issued.  The  maximum  height  of  the  export  bounty  is  the  import  duty; 
otherwise  a  return-flow  of  the  product  would  set  in." 

In  the  Jones-Ketcham  Bill  the  rates  which  are  designated  are  equivalent  to 
one-half  of  the  present  import  duties  on  the  commodities  named,  while  in  the  case 
of  cotton  and  tobacco  a  rate  of  two  cents  a  pound  is  specified.  To  make  the  deben- 
ture plan  effective  it  would  be  necessary  to  put  a  tariff  on  cotton  to  prevent  a 
back-flow  of  the  commodity. 

Statistical  Analysis  Showing  How  the  Plan  Would  Wor\: 

The  following  statistical  analysis  is  a  rough  estimate  of  the  increase  to  producers 
and  cost  to  public,  based  on  estimates  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, of  the  quantity  sold  of  each  commodity: 

Theoretical  Increased  Cost  of  Products  to  Public  of  Specified  Commodities 

Quantity  sold  »  Debenture  Increased 

Item rate  value 

Unit                Amount                 (Cents)  (Million 

(Millions)  dollars) 

Hogs Pounds 12, 500  }i  31 

Cattle Pounds ^  13, 500  %  118 

Corn Bushels 500  !}{  37 

Wheat Bushels 660  21  139 

Rice Pounds 1, 109  1  11.0 

Cotton Pounds 7, 800  2  156 

Tobacco Pounds 1, 300  2  26 


Total 518 

a  Average  total  quantity  sold  by  farmers  in  the  production  years,  1925-26,  1926-27,  1927-28. 
^  Average  of  the  rates  for  cattle  weighing  less  than  1,050  pounds  and  cattle  weighing  1,050 
pounds  or  more. 
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Theoretical  Value  of  Debentures  Based  on  3  Years  Exports  of  Specified  Articles 

Products  Average  exports        Debenture  rate  Value  of 

1925-26-27  (Cents)  debentures 

Pork  (1000  lb.) 1, 100, 000  %  $4, 070, 000 

Wheat  (1000  bu.) 184, 724  21  38, 792, 040 

Corn  (1000  bu.) 18, 087  7^  1, 356, 525 

Rice  (1000  lbs.) 164,730  1  1,647,300 

Cotton  (1000  lb.) 4, 657, 601  2  93, 152, 020 

Tobacco  (1000  lb.) 492, 137  2  9, 842, 740 

Cattle  (negligible) 

$148,  860, 625 


If  the  above  estimate  on  cost  to  the  public  were  calculated  on  the  total  crop 
produced,  instead  of  the  portion  going  to  market,  the  figures  would  be  approxi- 
mately 20%  higher,  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  only  15%  of  the  corn  crop  is 
marketed. 

In  making  this  calculation  it  is  assumed  that  the  export  bonus  would  be  fully 
effective  in  raising  the  price.  The  total  cost  to  the  public  would  be  approximately 
$518,000,000,  of  which  $369,000,000  would  be  increased  cost  on  domestic  con- 
sumption and  $149,000,000  public  revenues  spent  on  paying  bonus. 

The  above  calculation,  of  course,  is  only  an  estimate  and  does  not  represent 
actually  what  would  happen.  If  there  was  an  increase  in  production,  and  assuming 
that  all  the  increase  would  be  put  on  the  export  market,  it  would  no  doubt  result 
in  some  depression  of  world  price  levels  and  the  theoretical  gain  would  not  be 
realized  by  the  producers  nor  would  the  theoretical  cost  be  the  same  to  the 
consumers. 

The  bill  provides  that  when  increased  acreage  or  production  reaches  fifteen 
per  cent,  the  debenture  plan  then  becomes  inoperative  and  shall  be  withdrawn. 
The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  leave  the  industry  with  an  increased  production 
and  no  protection.  Evidently  it  is  the  thought  of  those  who  have  prepared  the 
Bill  that  some  means  would  be  found  of  both  raising  the  prices  and  controlling 
production. 

It  might  be  observed  also  that  it  would  be  much  simpler  to  pay  a  straight 
export  bounty.  It  would  have  the  same  effect  and  would  cost  the  public  exacdy 
the  same  amount  and  be  simpler  in  operation. 
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POSSIBILITY  OF  RETALIATION  BY  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  UNDER  ANTI-DUMPING  LAWS 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  practically  all  countries,  with  two  or  three  excep- 
tions, have  anti-dumping  laws.  It  is  possible  the  debenture  plan  would  be  inter- 
preted as  an  export  bounty  and  export  dumping,  since  products  would  be  sold  in 
foreign  countries  at  lower  prices  than  in  this  country. 

USE   OF   EXPORT   CERTIFICATES    IN    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES 

Foreign  countries  have  used  export  certificates,  especially  Germany,  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Sweden.  In  none  of  these  cases  is  the  situation  comparable  to  the 
proposed  debenture  plan.  In  the  first  place,  the  export  certificates  are  given  on 
grain  but  are  only  usable  for  the  reimportation  of  grain. 

In  both  Sweden  and  Czechoslovakia  the  scheme  apparently  is  to  facilitate  the 
export  of  certain  grades  and  varieties  of  grain  and  imports  of  other  varieties  or 
grades  without  paying  duty. 

When  the  plan  was  first  adopted  in  Germany  the  country  as  a  whole  was  on 
an  import  basis  when  all  grains  were  considered.  However,  Northeast  Germany 
had  a  surplus,  especially  of  rye,  but  in  shipping  this  to  Southwest  Germany  the 
railway  freight  and  other  charges  made  the  prices  in  Northeast  Germany  con- 
siderably lower  than  in  Western  Germany.  Originally  the  idea  was  to  give  North- 
east Germany  world  price  plus  the  tariff  without  raising  prices  in  Western 
Germany,  and  in  this  way  practically  equalizing  the  price  over  the  whole  country. 
The  export  certificates  issued  in  Northeast  Germany  were  used  to  pay  import 
duties  on  Grain  into  West  Germany.  However,  when  production  was  stimulated 
in  Northeast  Germany  and  the  number  of  certificates  exceeded  the  imports,  they 
provided  for  a  time  for  using  the  certificate  for  paying  on  both  coffee  and  petro- 
leum. There  was  a  protest  against  this,  however,  as  it  amounted  to  using  potential 
public  funds  for  paying  a  bounty.  The  new  law  enacted  in  1925  limits  the 
certificates  to  the  payment  of  duty  on  grain. 

There  is  also  in  effect  in  both  Norway  and  France  an  export  certificate  scheme 
applying  to  wheat,  due  to  the  fact  that  both  countries  must  import  certain  amounts 
of  hard  wheat  for  blending.  They  use  an  export  certificate  on  the  exportation  of 
soft  wheat  which  can  be  used  in  turn  to  pay  tariff  on  the  importation  of  hard  wheat. 

April  20,  1929. 
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47 

Address  to  the  Associated  Press: 

Law  Enforcement  and  Respect  for  the  Law. 

April  22,  1929 

Members  and  friends  of  the  Associated  Press: 

I  have  accepted  this  occasion  for  a  frank  statement  of  what  I  con- 
sider the  dominant  issue  before  the  American  people.  Its  solution  is 
more  vital  to  the  preservation  of  our  institutions  than  any  other  question 
before  us.  That  is  the  enforcement  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  both  Federal  and  State. 

I  ask  only  that  you  weigh  this  for  yourselves,  and  if  my  position  is 
right,  that  you  support  it — not  to  support  me  but  to  support  something 
infinitely  more  precious — the  one  force  that  holds  our  civilization 
together — law.  And  I  wish  to  discuss  it  as  law,  not  as  to  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  a  particular  law  but  all  law.  Federal  and  State,  for  ours  is  a 
government  of  laws  made  by  the  people  themselves. 

A  surprising  number  of  our  people,  otherwise  of  responsibility  in  the 
community,  have  drifted  into  the  extraordinary  notion  that  laws  are 
made  for  those  who  choose  to  obey  them.  And  in  addition,  our  law 
enforcement  machinery  is  suffering  from  many  infirmities  arising  out 
of  its  technicalities,  its  circumlocutions,  its  involved  procedures,  and  too 
often,  I  regret,  from  inefficient  and  delinquent  officials. 

We  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  these  defects.  More  than  9,000  human 
beings  are  law^lessly  killed  every  year  in  the  United  States.  Little  more 
than  half  as  many  arrests  foUov^.  Less  than  one-sixth  of  these  slayers  are 
convicted,  and  but  a  scandalously  small  percentage  are  adequately 
punished.  Twenty  times  as  many  people  in  proportion  to  population 
are  lav^lessly  killed  in  the  United  States  as  in  Great  Britain.  In  many 
of  our  great  cities  murder  can  apparently  be  committed  with  impunity. 
At  least  50  times  as  many  robberies  in  proportion  to  population  are  com- 
mitted in  the  United  States  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  3  times  as  many 
burglaries. 

Even  in  such  premeditated  crimes  as  embezzlement  and  forgery  our 
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record  stands  no  comparison  with  stable  nations.  No  part  of  the  country, 
rural  or  urban,  is  immune.  Life  and  property  are  relatively  more  unsafe 
than  in  any  other  civilized  country  in  the  v^orld.  In  spite  of  all  this  w^e 
have  reason  to  pride  ourselves  on  our  institutions  and  the  high  moral 
instincts  of  the  great  majority  of  our  people.  No  one  will  assert  that 
such  crimes  would  be  committed  if  we  had  even  a  normal  respect  for 
law  and  if  the  laws  of  our  country  were  properly  enforced. 

In  order  to  dispel  certain  illusions  in  the  public  mind  on  this  subject, 
let  me  say  at  once  that  while  violations  of  law  have  been  increased  by 
inclusion  of  crimes  under  the  18th  amendment  and  by  the  vast  sums 
that  are  poured  into  the  hands  of  the  criminal  classes  by  the  patronage 
of  illicit  liquor  by  otherwise  responsible  citizens,  yet  this  is  but  one  seg- 
ment of  our  problem.  I  have  purposely  cited  the  extent  of  murder, 
burglary,  robbery,  forgery,  and  embezzlement,  for  but  a  small  percent- 
age of  these  can  be  attributed  to  the  18th  amendment.  In  fact,  of  the 
total  number  of  convictions  for  felony  last  year,  less  than  8  percent 
came  from  that  source.  It  is,  therefore,  but  a  sector  of  the  invasion  of 
lawlessness. 

What  we  are  facing  today  is  something  far  larger  and  more  funda- 
mental— the  possibility  that  respect  for  law  as  law  is  fading  from  the 
sensibilities  of  our  people.  Whatever  the  value  of  any  law  may  be,  the 
enforcement  of  that  law  written  in  plain  terms  upon  our  statute  books 
is  not,  in  my  mind,  a  debatable  question.  Law  should  be  observed  and 
must  be  enforced  until  it  is  repealed  by  the  proper  processes  of  our 
democracy.  The  duty  to  enforce  the  laws  rests  upon  every  public  official 
and  the  duty  to  obey  it  rests  upon  every  citizen. 

No  individual  has  the  right  to  determine  what  law  shall  be  obeyed 
and  what  law  shall  not  be  enforced.  If  a  law  is  wrong,  its  rigid  enforce- 
ment is  the  surest  guaranty  of  its  repeal.  If  it  is  right,  its  enforcement  is 
the  quickest  method  of  compelling  respect  for  it.  I  have  seen  statements 
published  within  a  few  days  encouraging  citizens  to  defy  a  law  because 
that  particular  journal  did  not  approve  of  the  law  itself.  I  leave  com- 
ment on  such  an  attitude  to  any  citizen  with  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
his  country. 
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In  my  position,  with  my  obligations,  there  can  be  no  argument  on 
these  points.  There  is  no  citizen  who  would  approve  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  assuming  any  other  attitude.  It  may  be  said  by  some 
that  the  larger  responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  laws  against  crime 
rests  with  State  and  local  authorities  and  it  does  not  concern  the  Federal 
Government.  But  it  does  concern  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
both  as  a  citizen  and  as  the  one  upon  whom  rests  the  primary  responsi- 
bility of  leadership  for  the  establishment  of  standards  of  law  enforce- 
ment in  this  country.  Respect  for  law  and  obedience  to  law  does  not 
distinguish  between  Federal  and  State  laws — it  is  a  common  conscience. 

After  all,  the  processes  of  criminal-law  enforcement  are  simply 
methods  of  instilling  respect  and  fear  into  the  minds  of  those  who  have 
not  the  intelligence  and  moral  instinct  to  obey  the  law  as  a  matter  of 
conscience.  The  real  problem  is  to  awaken  this  consciousness,  this  moral 
sense,  and  if  necessary  to  segregate  such  degenerate  minds  where  they 
can  do  no  future  harm. 

We  have  two  immediate  problems  before  us  in  government:  to  investi- 
gate our  existing  agencies  of  enforcement  and  to  reorganize  our  system 
of  enforcement  in  such  manner  as  to  eliminate  its  weaknesses.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Federal  administration  systematically  to  strengthen  its 
law  enforcement  agencies  week  by  week,  month  by  month,  year  by 
year,  not  by  dramatic  displays  and  violent  attacks  in  order  to  make  head- 
lines, not  by  violating  the  law  itself  through  misuse  of  the  law  in  its 
enforcement,  but  by  steady  pressure,  steady  weeding  out  of  all  incapable 
and  negligent  officials  no  matter  what  their  status;  by  encouragement, 
promotion,  and  recognition  for  those  who  do  their  duty;  and  by  the 
most  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  records  and  attitudes  of  all  persons  suggested 
for  appointment  to  official  posts  in  our  entire  law  enforcement  machin- 
ery. That  is  administration  for  which  my  colleagues  and  I  are  fully  re- 
sponsible so  far  as  the  human  material  which  can  be  assembled  for  the 
task  will  permit.  Furthermore,  I  wish  to  determine  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
remove  the  scores  of  inherent  defects  in  our  present  system  that  defeat 
the  most  devoted  officials. 

Every  student  of  our  law  enforcement  mechanism  knows  full  well 
that  it  is  in  need  of  vigorous  reorganization;  that  its  procedure  unduly 
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favors  the  criminal;  that  our  judiciary  needs  to  be  strengthened;  that 
the  method  of  assembhng  our  juries  needs  revision;  that  justice  must 
be  more  sv^ift  and  sure.  In  our  desire  to  be  merciful  the  pendulum  has 
swung  in  favor  of  the  prisoner  and  far  av^ay  from  the  protection  of 
society.  The  sympathetic  mind  of  the  American  people  in  its  overcon- 
cern  about  those  v^ho  are  in  difficulties  has  sv^ung  too  far  from  the  family 
of  the  murdered  to  the  family  of  the  murderer. 

With  a  view  to  enlisting  public  understanding,  public  support,  accu- 
rate determination  of  the  facts,  and  constructive  conclusions,  I  have 
proposed  to  establish  a  national  commission  to  study  and  report  upon 
the  whole  of  our  problems  involved  in  criminal-law  enforcement.  That 
proposal  has  met  with  gratifying  support,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  bar  associations  and  crime  commissions  in  our 
various  States  in  the  widespread  effort  now  being  made  by  them.  I  do 
not  propose  to  be  hasty  in  the  selection  of  this  commission.  I  want 
time  and  advice,  in  order  that  I  may  select  high-minded  men,  impartial 
in  their  judgment,  skilled  in  the  science  of  the  law  and  our  judicial 
system,  clear  in  their  conception  of  our  institutions.  Such  a  commission 
can  perform  the  greatest  of  service  to  our  generation. 

There  is  another  and  vastly  wider  field  than  the  nature  of  laws  and 
the  methods  of  their  enforcement.  This  is  the  basic  question  of  the 
understanding,  the  ideals,  the  relationship  of  the  individual  citizen  to 
the  law  itself.  It  is  in  this  field  that  the  press  plays  a  dominant  part.  It  is 
almost  final  in  its  potency  to  arouse  the  interest  and  consciousness  of 
our  people.  It  can  destroy  their  finer  sensibilities  or  it  can  invigorate 
them.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  great  majority  of  our  important  journals 
day  by  day  give  support  to  these  high  ideals. 

I  wonder,  sometimes,  however,  if  perhaps  a  little  more  support  to  our 
laws  could  not  be  given  in  one  direction.  If,  instead  of  the  glamor  of 
romance  and  heroism  which  our  American  imaginative  minds  too 
frequently  throw  around  those  who  break  the  law,  we  would  invest 
with  a  little  romance  and  heroism  those  thousands  of  our  officers  who 
are  endeavoring  to  enforce  the  law,  it  would  itself  decrease  crime.  Praise 
and  respect  for  those  who  properly  enforce  the  laws  and  daily  con- 
demnation of  those  who  defy  the  laws  would  help.  Perhaps  a  little 
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better  proportioned  balance  of  news  concerning  those  criminals  who 
are  convicted  and  punished  would  serve  to  instill  the  fear  of  the  law. 

I  need  not  repeat  that  absolute  freedom  of  the  press  to  discuss  public 
questions  is  a  foundation  stone  of  American  liberty.  I  put  the  question, 
however,  to  every  individual  conscience,  whether  flippance  is  a  useful  or 
even  legitimate  device  in  such  discussions.  I  do  not  beHeve  it  is.  Its  effect 
is  as  misleading  and  as  distorting  of  public  conscience  as  deliberate 
misrepresentation.  Not  clarification,  but  confusion  of  issues  arises  from  it. 

Our  people  for  many  years  have  been  intensely  absorbed  in  business, 
in  the  astonishing  upbuilding  of  a  great  country,  and  we  have  attempted 
to  specialize  in  our  occupations,  to  strive  to  achieve  in  our  own  speciali- 
ties and  to  respect  competency  of  others  in  theirs.  Unconsciously,  we 
have  carried  this  psychology  into  our  state  of  mind  toward  government. 
We  tend  to  regard  the  making  of  laws  and  their  administration  as  a 
function  of  a  group  of  specialists  in  government  whom  we  hired  for  this 
purpose  and  whom  we  call  public  servants.  After  hiring  them  it  is  our 
purpose  casually  to  review  their  actions,  to  accept  those  which  we  ap- 
proved, and  to  reject  the  rest. 

This  attitude  of  mind  is  destructive  of  self-government,  for  self- 
government  is  predicated  upon  the  fact  that  every  responsible  citizen 
will  take  his  part  in  the  creation  of  law,  the  obedience  to  law,  and  the 
selection  of  officials  and  methods  for  its  enforcement. 

Finally,  I  wish  to  again  reiterate  that  the  problem  of  law  enforce- 
ment is  not  alone  a  function  or  business  of  government.  If  law  can  be 
upheld  only  by  enforcement  officers,  then  our  scheme  of  government  is 
at  an  end.  Every  citizen  has  a  personal  duty  in  it — the  duty  to  order 
his  own  actions,  to  so  weigh  the  effect  of  his  example,  that  his  conduct 
shall  be  a  positive  force  in  his  community  with  respect  to  the  law. 

I  have  no  criticism  to  make  of  the  American  press.  I  greatly  admire 
its  independence  and  its  courage.  I  sometimes  feel  that  it  could  give 
more  emphasis  to  one  phase  or  another  of  our  national  problem,  but  I 
realize  the  difficulties  under  which  it  operates.  I  am  wondering  whether 
the  time  has  not  come,  however,  to  realize  that  we  are  confronted  with 
a  national  necessity  of  the  first  degree,  that  we  are  not  suffering  from  an 
ephemeral  crime  wave  but  from  a  subsidence  of  our  foundations. 
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Possibly  the  time  is  at  hand  for  the  press  to  systematically  demand  and 
support  the  reorganization  of  our  law  enforcement  machinery — Federal, 
State,  and  local — so  that  crime  may  be  reduced,  and  on  the  other  hand 
to  demand  that  our  citizens  shall  awake  to  the  fundamental  conscious- 
ness of  democracy  which  is  that  the  laws  are  theirs  and  that  every  respon- 
sible member  of  a  democracy  has  the  primary  duty  to  obey  the  law. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  argue  the  fact  that  the  very  essence  of 
freedom  is  obedience  to  law;  that  liberty  itself  has  but  one  foundation, 
and  that  is  in  the  law. 

And  in  conclusion  let  me  recall  an  oft-repeated  word  from  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  invisible  presence  lives  hourly  at  the  very  desk  and  in 
the  very  halls  which  it  is  my  honor  to  occupy: 

Let  every  man  remember  that  to  violate  the  law  is  to  trample 
on  the  blood  of  his  father,  and  to  tear  the  character  of  his  own 
and  his  children's  liberty.  Let  reverence  for  the  laws  be  breathed 
by  every  American  mother  to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on  her 
lap.  Let  it  be  taught  in  the  schools,  in  seminaries,  in  colleges.  Let 
it  be  preached  from  the  pulpit,  proclaimed  in  the  legislative  halls, 
and  enforced  in  courts  of  justice.  And,  in  short,  let  it  become  the 
political  religion  of  the  Nation,  and  let  the  old  and  the  young,  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  the  grave  and  the  gay  of  all  sexes  and  tongues  and 
colors  and  conditions  sacrifice  unceasingly  upon  its  altar. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  1  p.m.  at  the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Associated 
Press  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

48 

The  President's  News  Conference  of 
April  23,  1929 

Appointment  of  Lav^^rence  M.  Judd 

The  President.  This  is  a  famine  day.  I  have  one  appointment.  That  is 
Mr.  Lav^rence  M.  Judd  to  be  the  Governor  of  Hawaii,  as  Governor 
[Wallace  Rider]  Farrington,  after  several  terms,  refuses  to  continue 
any  longer. 
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Q.  Where  is  he  from,  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  Hawaii.  They  can  give  you  some  notes  on  his  previous 
career  and  doings  outside,  I  expect. 

Geneva  Meeting  on  Disarmament 

There  is  one  point  on  some  of  the  questions  that  came  up  that  is 
entirely  background,  and  not  for  quotation.  This  is  for  your  ov^n  infor- 
mation in  respect  to  the  conference.  I  don't  v^ant  to  discuss  that  con- 
ference in  its  progress,  of  course,  and  this  vsras  clarification  of  one  point. 

It  has  been  the  view  of  Mr.  Stimson  and  the  rest  of  us  that  the  key  of 
reduction  of  armament  was  to  find  a  new  formula.  I  endeavored  to  ex- 
plain that  to  you  some  weeks  ago — a  new  method  of  evaluating  naval 
strength  which  took  into  account  the  other  factors  besides  tonnage.  The 
tonnage  factor  is  only  one,  as  you  know,  of  the  five  or  six  factors  that 
are  involved,  and  that  the  whole  purpose  of  further  progress  would  rest 
upon  the  successful  finding  of  some  base  outside  of  the  one  factor  of 
tonnage,  on  which  there  can  be  no  general  agreement.  And  tonnage 
does  not  represent  the  fighting  strength  of  ships. 

The  other  point  on  which  there  seems  to  be  some  little  confusion — 
there  is  no  question  of  compromise  of  ideas  or  compromise  of  any — 
I  should  not  express  it  that  way.  It  is  a  question  of  finding  a  new  base 
for  discussion,  that  often  enough  when  discussions  come  to  an  end  on 
a  particular  line,  an  entirely  new  base  enables  progress  to  be  made. 
So  do  not  quote  me  on  no  "compromise"  because  it  is  not  a  question 
of  compromise  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  finding  a  new  base  for 
discussion. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  air  about  the  calling  of  naval  conferences,  but 
merely  to  see  if  on  this  occasion  we  can  work  out  a  base  which  would 
render  progress  possible. 

The  other  point  emphasized  by  Mr.  Gibson  was  change  in  psychol- 
ogy from  limitation,  which  has  become  more  or  less  a  term  for  increased 
construction,  back  to  the  fundamental  conception  of  these  relationships, 
which  is  a  reduction  in  armament.  There  is  no  question  involved  here 
of  relative  strength.  That  is  not  under  discussion.  The  American  Govern- 
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merit  has  always  insisted  upon  parity,  no  departure  from  any  ideas  of 
that  character. 

That  is  all  that  I  have  today. 

Q.  Anything  on  Cabinet  meetings,  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  Nothing  this  morning. 

note:  President  Hoover's  fifteenth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  April  23,  1929. 

In  his  remarks,  the  President  referred  to  the  sixth  session  of  the  Preparatory 
Commission  for  the  Disarmament  Conference,  which  convened  in  Geneva  on 
April  15,  1929.  On  April  22,  Ambassador  Hugh  Gibson,  Chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation,  addressed  the  session.  The  text  of  his  address,  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  in  conference  with  President  Hoover,  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman: 

I  have  sought  your  permission  to  make  a  general  statement  of  the  views 
of  my  Government  in  regard  to  the  question  of  disarmament  and  have  felt 
warranted  in  doing  so  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  because  while  we  have  not 
entered  upon  a  second  reading  of  the  draft  convention,  we  are  bringing  up  for 
reconsideration  various  questions  which  have  been  previously  discussed.  It  is  felt 
therefore  that  in  view  of  certain  changed  conditions  it  may  facilitate  the  approach 
to  these  questions  if  I  am  permitted  to  take  this  occasion  for  stating  my  Govern- 
ment's views  as  to  the  means  best  calculated  to  promote  an  early  agreement. 

During  the  first  reading  of  the  draft  convention,  it  was  the  duty  of  each  one  of 
us  to  put  forward  the  views  of  his  government  on  the  various  problems  before 
the  Commission  and  endeavor  to  persuade  his  colleagues  that  those  views  should 
be  adopted.  It  was  only  in  this  way  that  we  were  able  to  throw  full  light  upon  the 
complicated  questions,  the  solution  of  which  we  seek.  When  we  come  to  the 
second  reading,  however,  a  renewal  of  the  old  discussions  is  no  longer  in  order. 
Our  first  duty  is  for  each  one  of  us  to  examine  all  phases  of  the  problem  before  us 
with  a  view  to  discovering  what  measures  of  concession  can  be  offered  by  each 
delegation.  Agreement  upon  a  single  text  can  be  achieved  only  by  a  maximum  of 
such  concession. 

For  the  purposes  of  my  presentation  the  disarmament  problem  may  be  divided 
into  two  parts,  land  and  naval  armaments.  As  regards  land  armaments,  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  will  be  able  when  we  reach  this  question  in  our  discussion  to 
defer  to  the  countries  primarily  interested  in  land  armaments  with  such  measure 
of  concession  as  I  trust  will  materially  facilitate  agreement  among  them. 

My  country's  defense  is  primarily  a  naval  problem.  The  American  Government 
has  found  no  reason  for  modifying  its  view  that  the  simplest,  fairest,  and  most 
practical  method  is  that  of  limitation  by  tonnage  by  categories,  a  method  which 
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has  been  given  practical  and  satisfactory  application  in  the  Washington  treaty. 
While  it  is  realized  that  this  does  not  constitute  an  exact  and  scientific  gage  of 
strategic  strength,  we  have  nevertheless  found  that  it  constitutes  a  method  vjhich 
has  the  advantage  of  simplicity  and  of  affording  to  each  power  the  freedom 
to  utilize  its  tonnage  within  the  limitation  of  each  category  according  to  its 
special  needs. 

The  American  delegation  has  urged  this  view  throughout  the  first  reading, 
but,  in  view  of  the  inacceptability  to  some  other  delegations  of  our  unmodified 
thesis,  my  Government  has  sought  in  the  various  methods  presented  some  solution 
which  might  offer  the  possibility  of  compromise  and  general  acceptance.  During 
the  third  session  of  the  Preparatory  Commission,  the  French  delegation  brought 
forward  a  method  which  was  an  attempt  to  combine  its  original  total  tonnage  pro- 
posals with  the  method  of  tonnage  by  categories.  Under  this  method,  a  total  ton- 
nage was  assigned  to  each  nation,  and  this  total  divided  among  categories  of  ships 
by  specified  tonnages.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  certain  modifications  were  suggested 
in  informal  discussions,  so  as  to  provide  that  the  tonnage  allocated  to  any  given 
category  might  be  increased  by  a  certain  percentage  to  be  agreed  upon,  such  in- 
crease to  be  transferred  from  any  other  category  or  categories  not  already  fixed  by 
existing  treaty. 

In  the  hope  of  facilitating  general  agreement  as  to  naval  armaments,  my 
Government  is  disposed  to  accept  the  French  proposal  as  a  basis  of  discussion. 
It  is,  of  course,  the  understanding  of  my  Government  that  this  involves  an  agree- 
ment upon  the  method  alone  and  not  upon  any  quantitative  tonnages  or  the  actual 
percentages  to  be  transferred  from  one  category  to  another.  All  quantitative  pro- 
posals of  any  kind  should  properly  be  reserved  for  discussion  by  a  final  conference. 

My  Government  is  disposed  to  give  full  and  friendly  consideration  to  any  sup- 
plementary methods  of  limitation  which  may  be  calculated  to  make  our  proposals, 
the  French  thesis,  or  any  other  acceptable  to  other  powers,  and  if  such  a  course 
appears  desirable,  my  Government  will  be  prepared  to  give  consideration  to  a 
method  of  estimating  equivalent  naval  values  which  takes  account  of  other  factors 
than  displacement  tonnage  alone.  In  order  to  arrive  at  a  basis  of  comparison  in  the 
case  of  categories  in  which  there  are  marked  variations  as  to  unit  characteristics, 
it  might  be  desirable  in  arriving  at  a  formula  for  estimating  equivalent  tonnage 
to  consider  certain  factors  which  produce  these  variations,  such  as  age,  unit  dis- 
placement, and  caliber  of  guns.  My  Government  has  given  careful  consideration 
to  various  methods  of  comparison,  and  the  American  delegation  will  be  in  a  position 
to  discuss  the  subject  whenever  it  comes  before  the  Commission. 

In  alluding  briefly  to  these  possible  methods,  I  desire  to  lay  special  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  for  us  the  essential  thing  is  the  achievement  of  substantial  results. 
Methods  are  of  secondary  importance. 
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I  feel  that  we  are  able  to  deal  to  best  advantage  with  the  specific  questions 
on  our  agenda  only  if  we  bear  clearly  in  mind  the  recent  important  changes  in 
world  conditions. 

Since  our  last  meeting,  the  nations  of  the  world  have  bound  themselves  by 
solemn  undertaking  to  renounce  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  We 
believe  (and  we  hope  that  our  belief  is  shared  by  the  other  nations)  that  this 
agreement  affirming  humanity's  will  to  peace  will  advance  the  cause  of  disarma- 
ment by  removing  doubts  and  fears  which  in  the  past  have  constituted  our  prin- 
cipal obstacle.  It  has  recently  been  my  privilege  to  discuss  the  general  problem 
of  disarmament  at  considerable  length  with  President  Hoover,  who  has  always 
been  an  ardent  advocate  of  peace  and  good  understanding.  I  am  in  a  position  to 
realize,  perhaps  as  well  as  anyone,  how  earnestly  he  feels  that  the  pact  for  the 
renunciation  of  war  opens  to  us  an  unprecedented  opportunity  for  advancing  the 
cause  of  disarmament,  an  opportunity  which  admits  of  no  postponement. 

Any  approach  to  the  disarmament  problem  on  purely  technical  grounds  is  bound 
to  be  inconclusive.  The  technical  justification  of  armaments  is  based  upon  the 
experience  of  past  wars  and  upon  the  anticipation  of  future  wars.  So  long  as  the 
approach  to  the  problem  is  based  upon  old  fears  and  old  suspicions,  there  is  little 
hope  of  disarmament.  The  lessons  of  the  old  strategies  must  be  unlearned.  If 
we  are  honest,  if  our  solemn  promise  in  the  pact  means  anything,  there  is  no  justi- 
fication for  the  continuation  of  a  war-taxed  peace.  Great  armaments  are  but  the 
relic  of  another  age,  but  they  will  remain  a  necessary  relic  until  the  present  dead- 
lock is  broken  and  that  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  decision  of  the  powers 
possessing  the  greatest  armaments  to  initiate  measures  of  reduction. 

In  the  opening  statement  at  the  Three  Power  Naval  Conference  in  1927  I 
took  occasion,  in  suggesting  certain  tonnage  levels  as  a  basis  of  discussion,  to  say 
that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to  agree  to  a  plan  for  limitation  at  still  lower 
levels  which  maintain  the  relative  status  of  existing  treaties  with  respect  to  the 
powers  represented  at  that  Conference.  This  is  still  the  attitude  of  my  Govern- 
ment and  I  am  authorized  to  state  that  on  this  basis  we  are  willing  to  agree  to 
any  reduction  however  drastic  of  naval  tonnage  which  leaves  no  type  of  war  vessel 
unrestricted. 

A  large  part  of  the  suggestions  for  limitation  hitherto  made  seem  to  have  been 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  sanction  existing  armaments  or  even  to  set  higher  levels 
with  tacit  encouragement  to  increase  existing  establishments.  This  is  only  a  timid 
expedient  and  an  agreement  on  the  basis  of  existing  world  armaments  (or  at  higher 
levels)  can  never  be  justified  before  enlightened  public  opinion  as  a  positive 
achievement.  At  best  it  is  purely  negative.  Fundamentally,  our  purpose  should  be 
to  release  large  numbers  of  men  from  military  service  to  productive  effort,  and, 
second,  to  reduce  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation.  So  long  as  the  nations  are  burdened 
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with  increasing  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  armament  it  is  idle  to  pretend 
that  the  world  is  really  advancing  toward  the  goal  of  disarmament.  In  recent  years 
the  word  "limitation"  has  come  to  be  used  chiefly  in  describing  agreements  at 
existing  levels  or  still  higher  levels,  and  is  generally  looked  upon  as  having  nothing 
to  do  with  actual  reduction.  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  correct  this  impression  by 
explaining  that  limitation  may  be  at  any  level  lower  or  higher  than  those  existing. 
As  a  practical  matter,  it  would  seem  to  be  best  to  accept  the  general  public  under- 
standing of  these  terms.  Let  us  therefore  take  the  bold  course  and  begin  by  scrap- 
ping the  term  "limitation"  in  order  to  concentrate  upon  a  general  reduction  of 
armaments. 

My  Government  believes  that  there  can  be  no  complete  and  effective  limitation 
of  armament  unless  all  classes  of  war  vessels,  including  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  sub- 
marines, are  limited.  It  could  not  agree  to  any  method  which  would  result  in  leaving 
any  class  of  combatant  vessels  unrestricted.  In  its  reply,  under  date  of  September  28, 
1928,  to  communications  from  the  British  and  French  Governments  concerning 
an  understanding  reached  between  them  as  a  basis  of  naval  limitation,  my  Govern- 
ment pointed  out  that  this  understanding  applied  to  only  one  type  of  cruiser  and 
one  type  of  submarine  and  would  leave  totally  unlimited  a  large  class  of  effective 
fighting  units.  This  note  also  called  attention  to  the  American  position  at  the 
Geneva  Naval  Conference  and  the  fact  that  a  proposal  for  general  reduction  was 
urged  by  the  American  delegation. 

This  willingness  of  my  Government,  I  may  even  say  its  eagerness,  to  go  to  low 
levels,  is  based  upon  the  fundamental  belief  that  naval  needs  are  relative,  namely, 
that  what  we  may  require  for  our  defense  depends  chiefly  upon  the  size  of  the 
navies  maintained  by  others.  Aside  from  the  signatories  of  the  Washington  treaty, 
there  is  no  conceivable  combination  of  naval  power  which  could  threaten  the  safety 
of  any  of  the  principal  naval  powers.  What  justification  can  there  be  for  the  powers 
which  lead  in  the  respective  classes  of  naval  vessels  to  sanction  further  building 
programs  in  those  classes?  In  the  case  of  the  United  States  we  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  willingness  to  agree  on  a  basis  that  would  mean  a  substantial  reduction 
of  our  present  destroyer  and  submarine  types.  In  the  case  of  cruisers  it  is  only 
possession  by  others  of  greatly  superior  strength  in  this  class  which  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  present  building  program. 

My  Government  can  not  find  any  justification  for  the  building  and  maintenance 
of  large  naval  establishments  save  on  the  ground  that  no  power  can  reduce  except 
as  a  result  of  general  reduction.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  honestly  what  these  estab- 
lishments are  for.  As  regards  the  relations  of  the  maritime  powers  among  them- 
selves, there  is  no  such  need.  Even  if  the  danger  of  war  is  admitted,  it  could  be 
guarded  against  just  as  well  by  the  maintenance  of  relative  strength  at  low  levels 
as  at  higher  levels.  The  principal  naval  powers  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  naval 
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strength  of  the  countries  nonsignatory  to  the  Washington  treaty.  There  is  no 
conceivable  combination  of  naval  strength  among  the  nonsignatory  powers  which 
need  give  concern.  As  an  example,  the  cruiser  strength  of  all  the  nonsignatory 
countries  in  the  world  does  not  attain  to  one-half  of  the  cruiser  tonnage  of  the 
greatest  single  fleet. 

The  people  of  every  country  are  crying  out  against  the  burdens  of  taxation  and 
demanding  the  suppression  of  unnecessary  expenditure.  My  Government  is  con- 
vinced that  expenditure  for  disproportionate  naval  establishments  is  indefensible 
in  that  it  can  be  avoided  by  a  sensible  agreement  among  the  naval  powers.  And 
we  must  recognize  that  the  people  who  pay  taxes  are  bound  to  feel  well  founded 
resentment  against  any  policy  which  commits  them  to  needless  taxation  through 
failure  to  reach  rational  agreements. 

My  Government  believes  firmly  in  its  idea  that  naval  needs  are  relative  and  that 
radical  general  reduction  is  possible  only  on  the  theory  of  relative  needs.  I  trust 
that  these  views  may  commend  themselves  to  other  governments  and  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  agree  upon  such  reductions.  If,  however,  it  is  impossible  to  agree  on 
this  thesis,  it  is  obvious  that  there  will  remain  only  the  thesis  of  absolute  naval 
needs.  This  would  mean  that  all  thought  of  reduction  is  abandoned,  that  each 
country  retains  a  free  hand  in  building  with  an  inevitable  tendency  toward  compe- 
tition. Surely  we  can  hardly  envisage  such  a  sequel  to  our  solemn  undertaking  to 
keep  the  peace. 

My  Government  has  always  felt  that  we  need  no  exact  balance  of  ships  and 
guns,  which  can  be  based  only  upon  the  idea  of  conflict;  what  is  really  wanted  is  a 
commonsense  agreement,  based  on  the  idea  that  we  are  going  to  be  friends  and 
settle  our  problems  by  peaceful  means.  My  Government  has  never  believed  that 
an  effective  approach  to  the  problem  of  disarmament  could  be  made  by  methods 
of  reduction  of  armaments  alone.  It  feels  that  genuine  disarmament  will  follow 
only  from  a  change  of  attitude  toward  the  use  of  force  in  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  venture  to  make  this  appeal  that  the 
countries  here  represented  examine  the  whole  problem  afresh  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  find  in  general  world  conditions  and  in  the  solemn  obligation  they  have  taken 
among  themselves  a  reassurance  as  to  their  security  and  that  they  will  find  in  this 
the  confidence  to  enable  them  to  dispense  with  the  armaments  which  hitherto  have 
seemed  so  essential. 
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Message  Endorsing  the  Leonard  Wood  Memorial 
for  the  Eradication  of  Leprosy. 
April  23,  1929 

[Released  April  23,  1929.    Dated  April  18,  1929] 

I  WISH  to  express  my  sympathetic  interest  in  The  Leonard  Wood 
Memorial  for  the  Eradication  of  Leprosy,  and  to  commend  this  great 
humanitarian  effort  now  being  made  in  the  Philippines  by  your  organi- 
zation. The  accomplishment  of  the  aim  of  The  Leonard  Wood  Memo- 
rial is  in  the  highest  degree  commendable  and  is  not  only  a  fitting  monu- 
ment to  one  of  our  noblest  citizens,  but  a  means  of  expressing  a  spirit  of 
real  helpfulness  towards  the  Filipino  people,  and  eventually  to  the 
world,  through  the  eradication  of  the  ravages  of  this  dread  disease. 

Herbert  Hoover 

note:  The  message  was  sent  to  Secretary  of  State  Henry  L.  Stimson,  Honorary 
Chairman  of  the  Leonard  Wood  Memorial  for  the  Eradication  of  Leprosy. 


50 

Proclamation  1876, 

Amending  the  Migratory  Bird  Regulations. 

April  23,  1929 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  a  Proclamation: 

Whereas,  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  him  by  section  three  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  (40 
Stat.,  755),  has  submitted  to  me  for  approval,  regulations  further  amend- 
atory of  the  regulations  approved  and  proclaimed  July  31,  1918,  v/hich 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  determined  to  be  suitable  amendatory 
regulations  permitting  and  governing  the  hunting,  taking,  capture,  kill- 
ing, possession,  sale,  purchase,  shipment,  transportation,  carriage,  and 
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export  of  said  birds  and  parts  thereof  and  their  nests  and  eggs,  as 
follows: 

Regulation  3,  Means  by  which  Migratory  Game  Birds  may  be  Taken, 
is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Regulation  3. — Means  by  Which  Migratory  Game  Birds  May  Be 

Taken 

The  migratory  game  birds  specified  in  regulation  4  hereof  may  be 
taken  during  the  open  season  with  a  gun  only,  not  larger  than  No.  10 
gauge,  fired  from  the  shoulder,  except  as  specifically  permitted  by  regu- 
lations 7,  8,  9,  and  10  hereof;  they  may  be  taken  during  the  open  season 
from  the  land  and  water,  with  the  aid  of  a  dog,  the  use  of  decoys,  and 
from  a  blind  or  floating  device;  but  nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to 
permit  the  use  of  an  automobile,  airplane,  powerboat,  sailboat,  any  boat 
under  sail,  any  floating  device  towed  by  powerboat  or  sailboat,  or  any 
sinkbox  (battery),  except  that  sinkboxes  (batteries)  may  be  used  in 
the  taking  of  migratory  waterfowl  in  coastal  sounds  and  bays  (includ- 
ing Back  Bay,  Princess  Anne  County,  State  of  Virginia)  and  other  coastal 
waters;  and  nothing  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  permit  the  use  of  an 
airplane,  or  a  powerboat,  sailboat,  or  other  floating  device  for  the  pur- 
pose of  concentrating,  driving,  rallying,  or  stirring  up  migratory 
waterfowl. 

Regulation  4,  Open  Seasons  on  and  Possession  of  Certain  Migratory 
Game  Birds,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Regulation  4. — Open  Seasons  on  and  Possession  of  Certain  Migratory 

Game  Birds 

For  the  purpose  of  this  regulation,  each  period  of  time  herein  pre- 
scribed as  an  open  season  shall  be  construed  to  include  the  first  and  last 
days  thereof. 

Waterfowl  (except  wood  duck,  eider  ducks,  and  swans),  rails,  coot, 
gallinules,  woodcock,  Wilson  snipe  or  jacksnipe,  and  mourning  doves 
may  be  taken  each  day  from  half  an  hour  before  sunrise  to  sunset  dur- 
ing the  open  seasons  prescribed  therefor  in  this  regulation  by  the  means 
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and  in  the  numbers  permitted  by  regulations  3  and  5  hereof,  respectively, 
and  when  so  taken  may  be  possessed  any  day  in  any  State,  Territory,  or 
District  during  the  period  constituting  the  open  season  where  killed  and 
for  an  additional  period  of  10  days  next  succeeding  said  open  season,  but 
no  such  bird  shall  be  possessed  in  a  State,  Territory,  or  District  at  a  time 
when  such  State,  Territory,  or  District  prohibits  the  possession  thereof. 

Waterfowl  {except  wood  duc\,  eider  ducks,  and  swans),  coot,  and 
Wilson  snipe  or  jackjnipe, — The  open  seasons  for  waterfowl  (except 
wood  duck,  eider  ducks,  and  swans),  coot,  and  Wilson  snipe  or  jack- 
snipe  shall  be  as  follows : 

In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts  (except  in  Nan- 
tucket and  Dukes  Counties,  and  Barnstable  County  south  and  east  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Canal),  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Wyoming,  Montana,  Nevada,  and  that  portion  of  Idaho  comprising  the 
counties  of  Boundary,  Bonner,  Kootenai,  Benewah,  and  Shoshone,  and 
that  portion  of  Washington  lying  east  of  the  summit  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  the  open  season  shall  be  from  September  16  to  December  31 ; 

In  New  York  (except  Long  Island),  Illinois,  and  Missouri  the  open 
season  shall  be  from  September  24  to  January  7; 

In  that  portion  of  Massachusetts  known  as  Nantucket  and  Dukes 
Counties,  and  Barnstable  County  south  and  east  of  the  Cape  Cod  Canal, 
and  in  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana,  Utah,  Idaho 
(except  in  the  counties  of  Boundary,  Bonner,  Kootenai,  Benewah  and 
Shoshone),  California,  Oregon,  and  that  portion  of  Washington  lying 
west  of  the  summit  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  the  open  season  shall  be 
from  October  1  to  January  15; 

In  that  portion  of  New  York  known  as  Long  Island,  and  in  New  Jer- 
sey, Delaware,  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  that  portion  of  Texas 
lying  west  and  north  of  a  line  beginning  on  the  Rio  Grande  River  di- 
rectly west  of  the  town  of  Del  Rio,  Texas;  thence  east  to  the  town  of  Del 
Rio;  thence  easterly  following  the  center  of  the  main  track  of  the  wSouth- 
ern  Pacific  Railroad  through  the  towns  of  Spofford,  Uvalde,  and  Hondo; 
thence  to  the  point  where  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  crosses  the 
I.  &  G.N.R.R.,  at  or  near  San  Antonio;  thence  following  the  center  of 
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the  track  of  said  I.  &  G.N.R.R.  in  an  easterly  direction,  to  the  point  in 
the  city  of  Austin,  where  it  joins  Congress  Avenue,  near  the  I  &  G.N.R.R. 
depot;  thence  across  said  Congress  Avenue  to  the  center  of  the  main 
track  of  the  H.  &  T.C.R.R.  w^here  said  track  joins  said  Congress  Avenue, 
at  or  near  the  H.  &  T.C.R.R.  depot;  thence  foUov^ing  the  center  Une  of 
the  track  of  said  H.  &  T.C.R.R.  in  an  easterly  direction  through  the 
towns  of  Elgin,  Giddings,  and  Branham,  to  the  point  where  said  rail- 
road crosses  the  Brazos  River;  thence  with  the  center  of  said  Brazos 
River  in  a  general  northerly  direction,  to  the  point  on  said  river  where  the 
Beaumont  branch  of  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  crosses  the  same;  thence  with 
the  center  of  the  track  of  the  said  G.C.  &  S.F.R.R.,  in  an  easterly  direction 
through  the  towns  of  Navasota,  Montgomery,  and  Conroe,  to  the  point 
at  or  near  Cleveland,  where  said  G.C.  &  S.F.R.R.  crosses  the  Houston, 
East  and  West  Texas  Railroad;  thence  with  the  center  of  said  H.E.  & 
W.T.R.R.  track  to  the  point  in  said  line,  where  it  strikes  the  Louisiana 
line,  the  open  season  shall  be  from  October  16  to  January  31;  and  in  that 
portion  of  Texas  lying  south  and  east  of  the  line  above  described  the 
open  season  shall  be  from  November  1  to  January  31; 

In  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennes- 
see, North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  the  open  season  shall  be  from  Novem- 
ber 1  to  January  31 ;  and 

In  Alaska  the  open  season  shall  be  from  September  1  to  December  15. 

Rails  and  gallinules  (except  coot). — The  open  season  for  sora  and 
other  rails  and  gallinules  (except  coot)  shall  be  from  September  1  to 
November  30,  except  as  follows: 

In  Massachusetts  the  open  season  shall  be  from  September  16  to 
December  15;  and 

In  Louisiana  the  open  season  shall  be  from  November  1  to  January  31. 

Woodcock^. — The  open  seasons  for  woodcock  shall  be  as  follows: 

In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  and  North  Dakota 
the  open  season  shall  be  from  October  1  to  October  31 ; 

In  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut  the  open  season  shall 
be  from  October  20  to  November  19; 
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In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
and  Iowa  the  open  season  shall  be  from  October  15  to  November  14; 

In  Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Missouri  the  open  season 
shall  be  from  November  10  to  December  10; 

In  Delaware,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  and  Okla- 
homa the  open  season  shall  be  from  November  15  to  December  15;  and 

In  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  the  open  season  shall  be  from  December  1  to  December  31. 

Doves. — The  open  seasons  for  mourning  doves  shall  be  as  follows: 

In  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Okla- 
homa, New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah,  Arizona,  California,  Nevada, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  that  portion  of  Texas  lying  west  and  north  of  a  line 
beginning  on  the  Rio  Grande  River  directly  west  of  the  town  of  Del 
Rio,  Texas;  thence  east  to  the  town  of  Del  Rio;  thence  easterly  following 
the  center  of  the  main  track  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  through 
the  towns  of  Spofford,  Uvalde,  and  Hondo;  thence  to  the  point  where 
the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  crosses  the  I.  &  G.N.R.R.,  at  or  near  San 
Antonio;  thence  following  the  center  of  the  track  of  said  I.  &  G.N.R.R. 
in  an  easterly  direction,  to  the  point  in  the  city  of  Austin,  where  it  joins 
Congress  Avenue,  near  the  I.  &  G.N.R.R.  depot;  thence  across  said 
Congress  Avenue  to  the  center  of  the  main  track  of  the  H.  &  T.C.R.R. 
where  said  track  joins  said  Congress  Avenue,  at  or  near  the  H.  & 
T.C.R.R.  depot;  thence  following  the  center  line  of  the  track  of  said 
H.  &  T.C.R.R.  in  an  easterly  direction  through  the  towns  of  Elgin,  Gid- 
dings,  and  Brenham,  to  the  point  where  said  railroad  crosses  the  Brazos 
River;  thence  with  the  center  of  said  Brazos  River  in  a  general  northerly 
direction,  to  the  point  on  said  river  where  the  Beaumont  branch  of  the 
Santa  Fe  Railway  crosses  the  same;  thence  with  the  center  of  the  track 
of  the  said  G.C.  &  S.F.R.R.,  in  an  easterly  direction  through  the  towns 
of  Navasota,  Montgomery,  and  Conroe,  to  the  point  at  or  near  Cleveland, 
where  said  G.C.  &  S.F.R.R.  crosses  the  Houston,  East  and  West  Texas 
Railroad;  thence  with  the  center  of  said  H.E.  &  W.T.R.R.  track  to  the 
point  in  said  line,  where  it  strikes  the  Louisiana  line,  the  open  season 
shall  be  from  September  1  to  December  15;  and  in  that  portion  of  Texas 
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lying  south  and  east  of  the  Une  above  described  the  open  season  shall  be 
from  November  1  to  December  31 ; 

In  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama  (except  in  Mobile  and 
Baldv^in  Counties),  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  the  open  season  shall  be 
from  September  1  to  September  30  and  from  November  20  to  January  31 ; 

In  that  portion  of  Alabama  known  as  Mobile  and  Baldwin  counties 
the  open  season  shall  be  from  November  1  to  January  31;  and 

In  North  Carolina  the  open  season  shall  be  from  November  20  to  Jan- 
uary 31. 

Regulation  9,  Permits  to  Collect  Migratory  Birds  for  Scientific  Pur- 
poses, is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Regulation  9. — Permits  To  Collect  Migratory  Birds  for  Scientific 

Purposes 

A  person  may  take  in  any  manner  and  at  any  time  migratory  birds 
and  their  nests  and  eggs  for  scientific  purposes  when  authorized  by  a 
permit  issued  by  the  Secretary,  which  permit  shall  be  carried  on  his  per- 
son when  he  is  collecting  specimens  thereunder  and  shall  be  exhibited  to 
any  person  requesting  to  see  the  same,  except  that  nothing  herein  shall 
be  deemed  to  permit  the  taking  of  any  migratory  game  bird  on  any  day 
from  sunset  to  one-half  hour  before  sunrise. 

Application  for  a  permit  must  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.C.,  and  must  contain  the  following  information : 
Name  and  address  of  applicant,  his  age,  and  name  of  State,  Territory, 
or  District  in  which  specimens  are  proposed  to  be  taken,  and  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended.  Each  application  shall  be  accompanied  by 
two  certificates  certifying  to  the  fitness  of  such  person  to  hold  a  Federal 
permit.  These  certificates  will  be  accepted  from  well-known  ornitholo- 
gists, principals  or  superintendents  of  educational  or  zoological  institu- 
tions, officials  or  members  of  zoological,  natural  history,  or  other  scien- 
tific organizations,  or  instructors  in  zoology  in  high  schools,  colleges,  or 
universities,  or  by  any  one  of  the  above  together  with  a  certificate  by  the 
chief  game  official  of  the  State  in  which  the  applicant  is  a  resident  or  of 
the  State  in  which  he  desires  to  conduct  his  operations. 
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The  permit  may  limit  the  number  and  species  of  birds,  birds'  nests,  or 
eggs  that  may  be  collected  thereunder,  and  may  authorize  the  holder 
thereof  to  possess,  buy,  sell,  exchange,  and  transport  in  any  manner  and 
at  any  time  migratory  birds,  parts  thereof,  and  their  nests  and  eggs  for 
scientific  purposes;  or  it  may  limit  the  holder  to  one  or  more  of  these 
privileges.  Public  museums,  zoological  parks  and  societies,  and  public, 
scientific,  and  educational  institutions  may  possess,  buy,  sell,  exchange, 
and  transport  in  any  manner  and  at  any  time  migratory  birds  and  parts 
thereof  and  their  nests  and  eggs  for  scientific  purposes  without  a  per- 
mit, but  no  specimens  shall  be  taken  without  a  permit.  The  plumage  and 
skins  of  migratory  game  birds  legally  taken  may  be  possessed  and  trans- 
ported by  a  person  without  a  permit. 

A  taxidermist,  when  authorized  by  a  permit  issued  by  the  Secretary, 
may  possess,  buy,  sell,  exchange,  and  transport  in  any  manner  and  at  any 
time  migratory  birds  and  parts  thereof  legally  taken,  or  he  may  be  lim- 
ited to  one  or  more  of  these  privileges.  A  taxidermist  granted  a  permit 
under  this  regulation  shall  keep  books  and  records  correctly  setting 
forth  the  name  and  address  of  each  person  delivering  each  specimen  of  a 
migratory  bird  to  him  together  with  the  name  of  each  species,  the  date 
of  delivery,  the  disposition  of  such  specimen,  and  the  date  thereof,  which 
said  books  and  records  shall  be  available  for  inspection  at  all  reasonable 
hours  on  request  by  any  duly  authorized  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Each  permit  shall  be  vaUd  until  revoked  by  the  Secretary  unless  other- 
wise specified  therein,  shall  not  be  transferable,  and  shall  be  revocable 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary.  A  permit  duly  revoked  by  the  Secretary 
shall  be  surrendered  to  him  by  the  person  to  whom  it  was  issued,  on  de- 
mand of  any  employee  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
duly  authorized  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  migratory  bird  treaty 
act. 

A  person  holding  a  permit  under  this  regulation  shall  report  annually 
to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  January  during  the  life  of 
the  permit  the  number  of  skins,  nests,  or  eggs  of  each  species  collected, 
bought,  sold,  received,  possessed,  mounted,  exchanged,  or  transported 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year. 
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Every  package  in  which  migratory  birds  or  their  nests  or  eggs  are 
transported  shall  have  clearly  and  conspicuously  marked  on  the  out- 
side thereof  the  name  and  address  of  the  sender,  the  number  of  the  per- 
mit in  every  case  w^hen  a  permit  is  required,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  consignee,  a  statement  that  it  contains  specimens  of  birds,  their 
nests,  or  eggs  for  scientific  purposes,  and,  w^henever  such  a  package  is 
transported  or  offered  for  transportation  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
into  the  United  States  or  from  the  United  States  into  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  an  accurate  statement  of  the  contents. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Herbert  Hoover,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  do  hereby  approve  and  proclaim  the  foregoing 
amendatory  regulations. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  23d  day  of  April  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  and  of 
[seal]     the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-third. 

Herbert  Hoover 
By  the  President: 

Henry  L.  Stimson 
Secretary  of  State, 

note:  Since  1916,  Federal  power  over  the  hunting  of  migratory  birds  had  rested 
on  a  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  (39  Stat.  1702), 
under  which  the  United  States  and  Canada  agreed  to  prohibit  various  practices, 
impose  closed  seasons  on  certain  birds,  and  establish  bag  limits  on  others.  Pur- 
suant to  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  of  1918  (40  Stat.  755),  the  Biological 
Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  entrusted  with  the  exercise  of 
these  powers,  and  in  the  1920's  a  considerable  debate  developed  over  how  stringent 
the  controls  should  be.  Amendments  contained  in  the  proclamation,  reflecting 
in  part  the  findings  of  a  waterfowl  census,  reduced  bag  limits  and  imposed 
stricter  controls. 
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51 

Address  to  the  American  Institute  of  Architects: 

Improvement  of  the  National  Capital. 

April  25, 1929 

I  AM  GLAD  that  the  opportunity  has  come  to  me  as  President  to  con- 
tribute to  impulse  and  leadership  in  the  improvement  of  the  National 
Capital.  This  is  more  than  merely  the  making  of  a  beautiful  city.  Wash- 
ington is  not  only  the  Nation's  Capital,  it  is  the  symbol  of  America.  By 
its  dignity  and  architectural  inspiration  we  stimulate  pride  in  our  coun- 
try, we  encourage  that  elevation  of  thought  and  character  which  comes 
from  great  architecture. 

Our  Government  in  Washington  has  grown  greatly  during  the  past 
15  years.  We  have  a  working  force  of  nearly  70,000  employees  as  com- 
pared with  35,000  a  score  of  years  ago. 

War  and  economic  recovery  have  delayed  us  in  providing  even  our 
bare  necessities  of  office  space.  Nearly  25,000  employees  are  today  in 
rented  buildings  or  temporary  structures  built  during  the  war  which 
were  expected  to  last  but  a  year  or  two.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  insani- 
tary. Above  all,  the  departments  are  divided  among  scores  of  unwork- 
able and  scattered  buildings.  For  instance.  Agriculture  is  housed  in  46 
different  places  in  the  city  and  the  Treasury  in  27  places,  Commerce  in 
20  places.  We  are  paying  rents  and  losing  efficiency  in  sums  far  greater 
than  the  interest  upon  adequate  buildings.  Many  of  the  buildings  we 
occupy  are  an  eyesore  to  the  city.  We  have  an  authorized  building  pro- 
gram for,  say,  18,000  employees,  yet  if  we  would  satisfy  even  our  present 
need,  we  should  have  new  buildings  to  accommodate  more  than  30,000 
Government  workers. 

Congress  has  authorized  the  beginning  of  a  great  program  which 
must  extend  over  many  years.  It  is  our  primary  duty  to  do  more  than 
erect  offices.  We  must  fit  that  program  into  the  traditions  and  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  Capital.  Our  forefathers  had  a  great  vision  of  the  Capital 
for  America,  unique  from  its  birth  in  its  inspired  conception,  flexibility, 
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and  wonderful  beauty.  No  one  in  150  years  has  been  able  to  improve 
upon  it. 

The  founders  of  the  Republic  also  gave  us  a  great  tradition  in  archi- 
tecture. In  after  years  we  have  held  to  it  in  some  periods  and  in  others 
we  have  fallen  sadly  away  from  it.  Although  it  is  perhaps  too  early 
to  envisage  such  a  glorious  future,  I  do  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when 
we  shall  remove  from  Washington  the  evidences  of  those  falls  from  the 
high  standards  which  would  have  been  deplored  by  the  founders  of 
our  Republic  and  have  been  deplored  by  the  citizens  of  good  taste  ever 
since  these  transgressions. 

Probably  one  of  the  major  buildings  which  we  regret  most  is  the 
State,  War  and  Navy  Building.  I  have  been  vastly  interested  to  find  that 
the  Congress  of  that  day  had  a  splendid  taste,  for  they  directed  it  to  be 
the  duplicate  of  the  Treasury  Building,  but  the  administration  of  that 
day  delivered  it  externally  over  to  an  architectural  orgy.  I  have  been 
lately  advised  that  for  a  comparatively  modest  sum  we  can  strip  it  of  its 
function  to  represent  the  different  types  of  architecture  known  to  man 
and  bring  it  back  to  the  sound  classic  lines  of  the  Treasury,  as  Congress 
intended.  And  this  again  points  to  the  responsibility  of  the  adminis- 
tration, for  Congress  is  today,  as  then,  giving  generous  authority  and 
asking  that  we  do  our  part  in  design  and  construction. 

It  is  the  wish  and  the  demand  of  the  American  people  that  our  new 
buildings  shall  comport  with  the  dignity  of  the  Capital  of  America, 
that  they  shall  meet  modern  requirements  of  utility,  that  they  shall  ful- 
fill the  standards  of  taste,  that  they  shall  be  a  lasting  inspiration.  In  archi- 
tecture it  is  the  spiritual  impulse  that  counts.  These  buildings  should 
express  the  ideals  and  standards  of  our  times;  they  will  be  the  measure 
of  our  skill  and  taste  by  which  we  will  be  judged  by  our  children's 
children. 

Mr.  Mellon  has  insisted  that  the  great  responsibility  before  us  is  not 
one  which  can  be  discharged  by  any  one  individual.  It  must  be  the 
product  of  the  common  mind  of  many  men,  devout  to  secure  for 
America  the  vast  reaUzation  of  the  expression  of  our  Nation.  And  I  am 
confident  that  we  have  within  the  Nation  the  taste,  skill,  and  artistic 
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sense  to  perform  our  task  for  our  architects  have  already  given  to 
America  the  leading  place  in  their  great  art. 

It  is  on  this  national  stage  that  the  great  drama  of  our  political  life 
has  been  played.  Here  w^ere  fought  the  political  battles  that  tested  the 
foundations  of  our  Government.  We  face  similar  problems  of  our  time, 
and  here  centuries  hence  some  other  Americans  will  face  the  great 
problems  of  their  time.  For  our  tasks  and  their  tasks  there  is  need  of  a 
daily  inspiration  of  surroundings  that  suggest  not  only  the  traditions  of 
the  past  but  the  greatness  of  the  future. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  an  evening  meeting  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  in  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building.  The  meeting 
centered  on  the  development  of  the  city  of  Washington  and  included  the  unveiling 
of  exhibition  models  of  buildings  to  be  erected  in  the  Federal  Triangle,  authorized 
by  legislation  in  1926  (44  Stat.  630,  874).  The  meeting,  portions  of  which  were 
carried  over  national  radio,  was  also  attended  by  the  planning  groups  involved 
and  Members  of  Congress,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  early  1920's,  Mr.  Hoover  had  served  as  a  member  of  the  American 
Civic  Association's  Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  the  Federal  City.  Subsequently, 
he  worked  closely  with  those  responsible  for  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Plan- 
ning Commission  and  after  1926  he  helped  shape  plans  for  the  Federal  Triangle 
development. 
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Remarks  on  Receiving  the  John  Fritz  Medal, 
Awarded  by  Engineering  Organizations. 
April  25,  1929 

IT  IS  a  genuine  pleasure  to  welcome  so  many  distinguished  representa- 
tives of  the  leading  engineering  societies  of  our  country.  A  man  never 
loses  his  love  for  the  profession  of  his  choice,  no  matter  w^hither  the 
opportunities  for  service  may  divert  his  steps  in  later  life  or  how^  inter- 
esting the  activities  in  those  other  fields  may  become.  I  am,  therefore, 
especially  happy  today  to  be  among  men  vAio  are  peculiarly  fitted  by 
training  and  experience  to  understand  sympathetically  my  w^ork  and  my 
motives.  Of  all  the  honors  v^hich  have  been  bestow^ed,  I  rate  most  highly 
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the  approval  of  my  professional  brethren  as  expressed  in  the  John  Fritz 
Medal.  I  thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  a  presentation  ceremony  in  the  White  House  on 
Thursday,  April  25, 1929. 

The  John  Fritz  Medal  Board  of  Award  included  representatives  from  the 
American  Society  of  Engineers,  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metal- 
lurgical Engineers,  the  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers. 
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Letter  to  Chairman  Clarence  D.  Clark 
Regarding  His  Position  in  the 
International  Joint  Commission. 
April  25,  1929 

[Released  April  25,  1929.    Dated  April  18,  1929] 

My  dear  Senator  Clarkj 

I  regret  deeply  that  the  condition  of  your  health  has  been  such  of  late 
as  to  give  anxiety  to  your  friends,  and  seems  to  preclude  the  strain  which 
would  ensue  from  important  negotiations  which  are  likely  to  be  desig- 
nated to  the  International  Joint  Commission. 

Furthermore,  none  of  the  section  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which 
comprises  a  large  part  of  our  boundary  relations  with  Canada,  is  now 
represented  on  the  Commission.  These  areas  are  pressing  strongly  that 
they  should  be  represented,  especially  in  view  of  the  character  of  prob- 
lems that  are  now  likely  to  arise. 

Under  these  dual  circumstances  I  feel  it  would  be  desirable  to  make 
a  change  in  the  Commission  in  the  matter  of  the  position  held  by  you 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  this  would  meet  with  your  convenience. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Honorable  Clarence  D.  Clark,  International  Joint  Commission,  Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  The  International  Joint  Commission,  with  three  members  from  the  United 
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States  and  three  from  Canada,  was  organized  in  1911  to  prevent  disputes  and 
setde  questions  concerning  the  use  of  boundary  waters  between  the  two  countries. 
Mr.  Clark,  who  served  as  United  States  Senator  from  Wyoming  from  1895  to 
1917,  was  appointed  to  the  Commission  on  July  16,  1919,  and  was  elected  Chairman 
of  the  United  States  Section  on  April  15,  1923.  He  retired  on  April  25,  1929,  at  the 
age  of  78. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
April  26,  1929 

The  President.  This  is  a  famine  day  again.  I  have  questions  on  diree 
subjects  that  are  not  for  quotation,  but  just  for  your  information. 

Law  Enforcement  Commission 

One  of  them  is  as  to  whether  Justice  [Harlan  Fiske]  Stone  has  been 
selected  for  the  Law  Enforcement  Commission. 

I  think  every  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  been 
suggested  for  that  commission  and  nearly  every  circuit  judge  in  the 
United  States  for  one  of  those  positions;  and  that  is  the  extent  to  which 
that  has  gone.  Whoever  sent  that  story  out  was  misled. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  a  question  ?  Wouldn't  he  have  to  resign 
from  the  bench? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  we  want  to  enter  that. 

"I'm  Alone"  Arbitration 

The  other  question  is  whether  we  have  appointed  an  arbitrator  for 
the  Vm  Alone  commission.  We  have  not.  At  least  I  have  no  recommen- 
dation from  Secretary  Stimson. 

Mediterranean  Fruit  Fly 

The  other  relates  to  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  in  Florida.  We  have 
sent  recommendations  to  Congress  to  make  an  emergency  appropriation 
to  deal  with  this  particular  pest  because  it  is  probably  the  most  danger- 
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ous  thing  that  has  attacked  American  horticulture.  It  is  regarded  by  all 
of  the  experts  as  probably  the  greatest  menace  that  could  come  into 
American  horticulture,  and  the  proposal  of  the  Government  is  to  spend 
the  money  to  stamp  it  out  instantly  without  dilly-dallying  with  it  at  all. 
We  have  asked  Congress  for  $4  million  and  propose  to  go  right  after  it. 
That  is  all  that  I  have — that  I  am  able  to  give  you. 

note:  President  Hoover's  sixteenth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  April  26,  1929. 

The  Vm  Alone  was  a  Canadian-registered  rumrunner,  sunk  off  the  coast  of 
Louisiana  by  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  on  March  22,  1929.  One  life  was 
lost  in  the  incident.  The  Canadian  Government  protested  and  its  claims  were 
submitted  to  arbitration  as  provided  for  in  the  Liquor  Smuggling  Treaty  of  1924. 
The  case  was  considered  by  two  commissioners,  one  chosen  by  each  side. 
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Message  in  Connection  With  the  Observance 
of  National  Music  Week. 
April  28,  1929 

[Released  April  28,  1929.    Dated  April  16,  1929] 

CULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  of  a  people  must  proceed  in  step  with 
material  well-being,  if  they  are  to  enjoy  the  fullest  happiness.  Musical 
appreciation  should  therefore  be  promoted,  as  one  of  the  liberal  arts 
of  life. 

Herbert  Hoover 

note:  The  message  was  sent  to  C.  M.  Tremaine,  secretary  of  the  National  Music 
Week  Committee. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
April  30,  1929 

The  President.  I  haven't  a  single  question  from  the  press  this  morning. 
Apparently  you  have  no  curiosity  whatever.  So  I  don't  know  that  I  have 
any  starting  point  for  a  discussion. 

William  A.  DeGroot 

I  had  an  inquiry  from  one  member  of  the  press  yesterday  with  regard 
to  Mr.  DeGroot  in  New  York.  I  haven't  yet  received  a  report  from  the 
Attorney  General  on  that  subject,  and  therefore  I  haven't  anything 
that  I  can  add  to  it. 

The  Role  of  the  Press  in  News  Conferences 

But  I  think  you  will  have  to  take  a  part  of  this  labor  upon  yourselves 
and  indicate  some  directions  in  which  you  would  like  a  little  informa- 
tion. A  press  conference  is  a  conference  that  works  both  ways,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  I  can  stand  up  here  and  deliver  orations  or  essays  or 
mandates  or  anything  of  that  kind  unless  I  have  some  suggestions  from 
your  side. 

So  that  is  all  I  have  on  my  mind  today,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

note:  President  Hoover's  seventeenth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  April  30, 1929. 

William  A.  DeGroot  was  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York.  See  Item  60. 
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57 

Letter  Accepting  Honorary  Chairmanship 

of  the  Sponsorship  Committee  of  the  Edison  Pioneers. 

April  30,  1929 

[Released  April  30,  1929.    Dated  April  12,  1929] 

My  dear  Mr,  Barstow: 

I  have  your  kind  letter  of  March  30th,  requesting  that  I  accept  the 
Honorary  Chairmanship  of  the  Sponsorship  Committee  of  the  Edison 
Pioneers. 

I  shall  be  delighted  to  act  in  any  capacity  that  will  be  a  genuine 
tribute  to  Mr.  Edison's  services. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  W.  S.  Barstow,  The  Edison  Pioneers,  Dearborn,  Michigan] 

note:  The  Edison  Pioneers  were  a  group  of  individuals  who  had  been  associated 
widi  Thomas  A.  Edison  during  his  early  career.  In  1929,  they  played  the  leading 
role  in  organizing  "Light's  Golden  Jubilee,"  a  celebration  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  Edison's  invention  of  the  incandescent  lamp.  Following  a  series  of 
"light  festivals"  in  various  cities,  the  celebration  came  to  a  climax  on  October  21 
with  a  ceremony  in  Dearborn,  Mich.,  sponsored  by  Henry  Ford  and  featuring 
the  dedication  of  a  restored  Menlo  Park  Laboratory  and  a  new  Edison  Institute 
of  Technology.  President  Hoover  was  honorary  chairman  of  the  committee  orga- 
nizing the  celebration  and  also  a  featured  speaker  at  the  Dearborn  ceremony. 
For  his  address  there  and  other  related  documents,  see  Items  157,  245,  and  246. 
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58 

Message  to  the  Volunteers  of  America 
on  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Ministry 
of  General  Ballington  Booth. 
April  30, 1929 

[Released  April  30,  1929.    Dated  April  5,  1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  Young: 

The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  ministry  of  General  Ballington  Booth 
is  rightly  the  occasion  for  general  felicitations,  and  I  gladly  extend 
mine  both  to  him  and  to  Mrs.  Maud  Booth. 

Their  work  in  developing  the  Volunteers  of  America  into  an  orga- 
nization of  its  present  high  social  value  is  a  distinctive  contribution  to 
human  welfare. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Herbert  Hoover 

[Dr.  Alton  M.  Young,  Volunteers  of  America,  Inc.,  34  West  28th  Street,  New 
York  City] 

note:  General  Booth,  the  son  of  Salvation  Army  founder  William  Booth,  was  the 
originator  and  head  of  Volunteers  of  America.  At  the  time  of  the  President's 
message,  the  Volunteers  were  holding  a  convention  in  New  York. 
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Letter  Accepting  Resignation  of  Eugene  Meyer 
as  Federal  Farm  Loan  Commissioner. 
May  1 1929 

[Released  May  1,  1929.    Dated  April  29,  1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  Meyer: 

I  received  your  letter  of  April  3rd  in  which  you  tender  your  resig- 
nation as  Federal  Farm  Loan  Commissioner  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 

I  intensely  regret  that  your  decision  is  irrevocable  and  that,  in  the 
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circumstances,  the  duty  devolves  upon  me  to  accept  your  resignation. 

I  particularly  w^ish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  the  appreciation 
w^hich  all  of  us  hold  for  the  work  you  have  accomplished  as  Farm  Loan 
Commissioner  during  the  past  tv^o  years.  I  knovi^  that  you  undertook 
the  difficult  task  of  reconstruction  at  a  time  v^hen  the  Farm  Loan  System 
was  confronted  v^ith  a  critical  situation  and  public  confidence  had  been 
impaired.  Under  your  leadership  the  administration  and  supervision  of 
the  System  has  been  greatly  strengthened,  this  great  institution  of  service 
to  the  farmers  has  been  placed  on  a  sounder  basis  and  public  confidence 
has  been  materially  improved,  and  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  country. 

I  am  aware  that  after  ten  years  of  public  service  you  unwillingly 
undertook  this  additional  two  years  of  service,  and  I  can  realize  your 
desire  to  be  relieved.  I  earnesdy  wish,  however,  that  you  could  remain 
in  public  service  where  your  high  qualifications  and  sense  of  service  so 
respond  to  public  interest. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Herbert  Hoover 

[Hon.  Eugene  Meyer,  Farm  Loan  Commissioner,  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board, 
Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  Mr.  Meyer  had  been  appointed  in  1927,  after  the  disclosure  of  a  series 
of  bankruptcies,  frauds,  and  irregularities  in  the  Federal  land,  intermediate  credit, 
and  joint-stock  land  banks  supervised  by  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Board. 
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Letter  to  William  A.  DeGroot  Removing  Him  From  Office. 
May  1,  1929 

Sir: 

You  are  hereby  removed  from  the  Office  of  the  United  States  Attorney, 
eastern  district  of  New  York,  effective  immediately. 

Herbert  Hoover 
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Through  the  Attorney  General. 

[William  A.  DeGroot,  Esq.,  United  States  Attorney,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.] 

May  1,  1929. 

note:  The  White  House  also  released  the  text  of  a  letter  to  the  President  from 
Attorney  General  WiUiam  D.  Mitchell  recommending  removal,  as  follows: 

Sir: 

I  recommend  that  an  order  be  made  removing  William  A.  DeGroot  from  the 
office  of  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Nev^  York. 

On  January  28,  1929,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  Administra- 
tion, at  the  direction  of  Attorney  General  Sargent,  orally  requested  DeGroot's 
resignation.  He  then  declined  to  submit  it.  On  April  3,  1929, 1  wrote  Mr.  DeGroot, 
asking  for  his  resignation,  but  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  letter.  On  April  24, 
1929, 1  renewed  my  request  for  his  resignation.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  telegram  from 
him  dated  April  29th,  declining  to  submit  his  resignation.  He  has  announced 
publicly  that  he  will  not  resign. 

Attached  hereto  is  a  copy  of  a  statement  to  the  press  issued  by  me  under  date 
of  April  30th,  which  reviews  in  a  general  way  the  relations  between  the  Depart- 
ment and  Mr.  DeGroot  during  and  since  the  year  1927.  Every  official  in  this 
Department  who  has  had  contact  with  Mr.  DeGroot's  office  agrees  that  conditions 
in  that  office  are  unsatisfactory,  that  the  personnel  should  be  reorganized,  that  Mr. 
DeGroot  is  incompetent,  and  an  effective  administration  of  that  office  can  only 
be  obtained  by  his  removal. 

Under  date  of  February  2,  1929,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  Division  reported  that  Mr.  DeGroot's  office  was  slow,  dilatory, 
and  frequently  pays  no  attention  to  departmental  communications. 

On  the  same  date  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  land  and  Indian 
affairs  and  the  Pardon  Attorney  both  reported  that  the  transaction  of  government 
business  by  Mr.  DeGroot's  office  had  been  unsatisfactory. 

Under  date  of  February  4,  1929,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
Prohibition  reported  that  Mr.  DeGroot's  office  was  in  a  state  of  disorganization 
and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  and  under  date  of  February  11,  1929,  in  reporting 
to  the  Attorney  General  in  the  case  of  a  rum  ship  seizure  which  was  handled 
through  Mr.  DeGroot's  office,  reported: 

"Here  is  one  of  the  most  aggravating  instances  of  incompetency  and  non-coopera- 
tion" on  the  part  of  Mr.  DeGroot's  office. 

The  Prohibition  Commissioner  for  Mr.  DeGroot's  district  advises  that  his 
experience  with  the  United  States  Attorney's  office  in  Brooklyn  had  been  unsatis- 
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factory,  that  he  was  getting  practically  no  cooperation  from  that  office,  and  is 
unable  to  get  prosecutions  in  cases  in  which  there  is  political  influence. 

Under  date  of  February  1,  1929,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
Administration  reported,  respecting  Mr.  DeGroot's  office. 

"This  office  has  given  the  Department  more  concern  in  the  last  few  years  than 
any  other  in  the  country." 

This  Department  has  been  struggling  for  two  years  to  improve  conditions  in 
DeGroot's  office,  without  much  success.  His  removal  was  recommended  by  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  Administration  on  February  1st,  last. 

On  January  25,  1929,  the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  the  Criminal 
Division  reported  adversely  with  details  on  the  administration  of  Mr.  DeGroot's 
office,  and  recommended  his  removal. 

There  have  been  repeated  charges  of  irregularities  on  the  part  of  members  of 
DeGroot's  staff.  He  has  never  shown  any  desire  or  disposition  to  investigate  or 
take  action  in  such  cases.  Since  March  31,  1927,  there  have  been  seven  instances 
of  forced  resignations  or  removals  brought  about  by  this  Department  among 
members  of  Mr.  DeGroot's  stafi  for  gross  irregularities. 

There  seems  to  be  no  difference  of  opinion  among  judges,  members  of  the  bar, 
or  officials  or  attorneys  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  as  to  the  existence  of  unsatis- 
factory conditions  in  Mr.  DeGroot's  office  and  as  to  the  necessity  for  supplanting 
him  by  a  competent  and  reliable  man  who  will  thoroughly  reorganize  the  office 
and  make  immediate  and  extensive  changes  in  the  personnel.  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  to  comply  with  Mr.  DeGroot's  request  for  any  further  hearing. 

The  conclusions  I  have  expressed  are  supported  by  a  mass  of  details  in  the  files 
of  this  Department,  with  which  I  have  not  burdened  you. 

Respectfully, 

William  D.  Mitchell 

Attorney  General 
[The  President,  The  White  House] 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
May  3,  1929 

The  President.  I  have  a  better  supply  of  questions  today.  However,  so 
many  of  them  came  in  just  10  minutes  ago  that  I  am  not  going  to  deal 
v^ith  them  until  next  time — some  of  them. 
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Reduction  of  Railway  Rates 

A  number  of  them  relate  to  this  reduction  in  railway  rates.  And,  by 
the  way,  anything  I  have  got  to  say  on  this  occasion  is  purely  back- 
ground to  you,  because  I  have  no  news  or  statements  of  my  own  at  the 
moment. 

That  problem  is  simply  that  all  the  practicable,  normal  storage  of  the 
country  today  is  filled.  There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  wheat  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmer  from  the  last  crop.  We  have  the  prospect  of  a 
larger  crop  than  normal  in  front  of  us,  and  the  necessity  for  us  to  get 
a  clearance  from  storage  if  we  are  to  handle  the  marketing  of  the  new 
crop  when  it  comes  in. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  conference  was  held  at  Topeka  at  the  request  of 
Governor  [Clyde  M.]  Reed  of  Kansas,  with  various  railway  presidents — 
railway  representatives.  Nothing  essential  came  from  it.  Senator 
[Arthur]  Capper  subsequently  interested  himself  in  the  question,  and 
one  of  the  Southern  gulf  lines  took  some  action. 

About  a  week  ago  I  requested  Secretaries  Hyde  and  Lamont  to 
confer  with  the  presidents  of  the  Eastern  trunk  lines  and  Midwest 
railways  to  see  what  further  could  be  done.  And  as  a  result  the  railways 
have  undertaken  to  cooperate  to  the  extent  of  a  reduction  of  the  rail- 
way rate  from  Midwest  points  of  9  cents  a  bushel  on  grain  for  export, 
that  is,  9  cents  is  approximately  the  average  frcmi  all  Midwest  points. 
The  Gulf,  Kansas  City,  and  Southern (?)^  in  their  reduction,  I  think, 
made  it  7  cents. 

The  railways  have  given  this  very  considerable  concern  in  the  hope 
that  it  will  start  the  export  movement  again,  and  it  is  a  fine  action  in 
cooperation. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  that  connection  have  you  received  any  protest 
at  all  from  the  Milwaukee  Chamber  of  Commerce  or  the  New  York 
State  Barge  Lines  and  operators  ? 

The  President.  There  is  some  protest.  The  flour  people  want  a  com- 
pensatory rate.  That  is  a  matter  they  want  to  take  up  with  the  I.C.C, 


^  The  question  mark  appears  in  the  transcript. 
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likewise  tie  barge  people.  I  am  not  settling  railway  rates,  I  am  getting 
cooperation. 

Geneva  Meeting  on  Disarmament 

I  have  a  number  of  questions  on  the  Geneva  Conference.  I  think 
the  Secretary  of  State  has  cleared  up  most  of  those  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  It  seems  difficult  to  get  a  general  understanding  as  to  what  is 
going  on  in  Geneva. 

This  is  not  a  disarmament  conference— it  is  not  a  new  event.  It  is 
the  sixth  meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Commission,  and  as  I  have  said 
many  times  before,  its  purpose  is  to  secure  common  language — a  com- 
mon denominator  in  questions  of  arms  in  order  that  there  might  be 
found  the  key  by  which  the  door  could  be  opened  to  actual  disarmament. 

The  work  of  that  Commission  naturally  falls  into  the  two  branches — 
land  and  naval  problems.  On  the  land  side,  the  American  delegation 
had  previously  taken  positions  on  certain  technical  methods  of  evaluat- 
ing military  strength.  We  had  the  view  that  it  was  extremely  improbable 
that  there  would  ever  be  a  reduction  in  arms — in  military  strength  that 
would  concern  or  involve  the  United  States,  because  we  have  already 
reduced  our  armies  to  a  point  far  beneath  any  probable  reduction  that 
will  ever  take  place  in  Europe.  And  through  taking  positions  on  tech- 
nical questions  of  evaluating  the  fighting  strength  of  armies,  we  had 
placed  ourselves  in  the  position  of  opposing  or  supporting  particular 
theses  that  concern  European  countries  and  do  not  concern  us. 

So  that  Mr.  Gibson's^  and  our  representatives'  attitude  has  been 
solely  to  retire  from  expression  of  opinion  pro  and  con  on  those  tech- 
nical questions,  so  that  we  shall  not  be  in  the  position  of  obstructing 
any  method  which  the  European  delegates  may  find  which  would 
clarify  their  own  action. 

Our  representatives  felt  that  it  would  probably  facilitate  agreement 
amongst  them  if  we  withdrew  from  any  previously  expressed  opinions 
on  matters  which  were  solely  the  concern  of  Europe.  And  thus  we 
do  not  become  a  party  to  any  European  contentions. 

^Hugh  Gibson  was  the  Chairman  of  the  American  delegation  to  the  sixth  session  of  the 
Preparatory  Commission  for  the  Disarmament  Conference. 
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There  has  been  no  abandonment,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
general  American  position  that  the  problem  before  the  world  is  a 
reduction  of  armament.  No  expression,  direct  or  indirect,  on  this  impli- 
cation has  ever  been  given  by  any  American  representative  in  Europe, 
and  any  statement  to  the  contrary  is  perhaps  sent  across  for  mischievous 
purposes. 

On  the  naval  side,  the  Commission  has  not  yet  entered  into  the 
particulars  of  new  methods  of  endeavoring  to  evaluate  the  fighting 
strength  of  ships.  We  have,  as  I  have  told  you  before,  felt  that  tonnage 
alone  would  never  result  in  a  successful  disarmament  conference,  and 
that  we  must  get  nearer  the  approximate  evaluating  of  fighting  strength 
by  some  formula  if  we  were  to  find  the  key  that  would  open  the  door 
to  any  real  conference  on  disarmament.  The  Commission  will  no  doubt 
get  into  that  discussion.  It  will  be  purely  a  technical  discussion  between 
technical  people,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  their  conclusions  will  be 
given  out  to  the  world  when  they  come  to  them. 

And  the  rest  of  your  questions,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  I  will  try  and 
deal  with  next  Tuesday.  That  will  give  me  a  little  more  than  usual 
time,  but  I  will  need  it  considering  the  character  of  the  questions. 

note:  President  Hoover's  eighteenth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  May  3, 1929. 
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Message  in  Connection  With 
Rural  Life  Sunday. 
May  3, 1929 

[Released  May  3,  1929.    Dated  April  16,  1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  White: 

I  am  glad  to  send  you  the  following  statement  which  you  are  at 
liberty  to  quote  from  this  letter  for  publication  in  connection  with  the 
world-wide  prayer  service  in  behalf  of  the  farmer  and  his  work: 

"The  blessing  of  heaven  to  be  invoked  on  May  5th  by  Christian 
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churches,  of  all  creeds  and  in  all  lands,  upon  the  farmer  and  his  work, 
will  comfort  many  with  the  knowledge  that  their  burdens  are  in  the 
anxious  sympathetic  thoughts  of  men  of  good  will  everywhere." 

Yours  faithfully, 
Herbert  Hoover 

[Charles  L.  White,  President,  Home  Missions  Council,  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New  York  City] 

note:  At  the  time,  the  Home  Missions  Council  was  seeking  to  have  the  fifth 
Sunday  after  Easter  designated  as  Rural  Life  Sunday. 
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Message  to  the  National  Federation 
of  Men's  Bible  Classes. 
May  5, 1929 

THERE  IS  no  other  book  so  various  as  the  Bible,  nor  one  so  full  of 
concentrated  wisdom.  Whether  it  be  of  law,  business,  morals,  or  that 
vision  which  leads  the  imagination  in  the  creation  of  constructive 
enterprises  for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  he  who  seeks  for  guidance 
in  any  of  these  things  may  look  inside  its  covers  and  find  illumination. 
The  study  of  this  Book  in  your  Bible  classes  is  a  postgraduate  course 
in  the  richest  library  of  human  experience. 

As  a  nation  we  are  indebted  to  the  Book  of  Books  for  our  national 
ideals  and  representative  institutions.  Their  preservation  rests  in  adher- 
ing to  its  principles. 

note:  The  President's  message  was  read  at  the  Federation's  convention  in  Balti- 
more by  Representative  Walter  H.  Newton  of  Minnesota. 
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May  5  [64] 
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Message  to  the  33d  Convention 

of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

May  5,  1929 

[Released  May  $,  1929.    Dated  April  1,  1929] 

YOUR  PROGRAM  covers  the  broad  relations  of  the  home,  the  school, 
the  church  and  the  state.  Yc^u  ask  me  for  a  message  about  the  relation 
of  the  state  to  the  others. 

The  state  is  all  of  us.  Some  of  us  have  no  home,  some  have  known  no 
school,  some  are  outside  the  church.  The  state  alone  embraces  us  all. 
It  is  the  one  family  to  which  we  all  belong,  either  by  birth  or  by  adop- 
tion. It  is  the  one  loyalty  w(*  all  acknowledge,  the  one  shelter  we  all 
enjoy,  and  the  one  discipline  w^e  must  all  accept. 

Let  me  emphasize  its  disci]>line.  We  have  achieved  so  much  of  liberty 
that  we  are  seldom  conscious  of  restraints.  We  resent  restraints  when 
we  encounter  them.  I  would  not  see  our  freedom  less;  but  self-govern- 
ment implies  that  those  who  govern  themselves  shall  not  only  make 
their  own  laws,  but  shall  also  obey  them.  We  have  repudiated  the  right 
of  others  to  rule  us;  then  ^^e  must  rule  ourselves.  The  alternative  is 
anarchy. 

Obedience  to  law  is  thus  the  first  duty  of  the  citizen  of  a  self-govern- 
ing state.  As  with  other  disciplines,  it  must  begin  in  the  home  and  be 
continued  in  the  school.  No  conception  of  one's  personal  duty  to  the 
state  needs  more  emphasis  just  now.  The  growth  of  crime  threatens 
us  all.  It  is  in  large  degree  die  result  of  belief  of  some  that  the  people 
do  not  wish  to  have  the  laws  enforced  or  that  we  cannot  enforce  the 
laws  made  by  the  people;  or  that  a  citizen  may  choose  what  law  he  will 
obey.  Unless  such  illusions  c^n  be  dispelled  the  whole  of  our  liberties 
are  lost. 

Therefore,  it  is  not  only  t^y  precept  to  the  young,  but  also  by  the 
example  of  their  parents  and  teachers,  that  obedience  to  law  should  be 
taught  as  the  first  lesson  in  sf  If-government. 

note:  The  message  was  read  at  the  convention  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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65 

Letter  on  the  Award  to  Alfred  E.  Smith 
of  the  Laetare  Medal  From  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame. 
May  5,  1929 

[Released  May  5,  1929.    Dated  April  24,  1929] 

My  dear  Dr.  O'Donnell: 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  22nd,  informing  me  that  the  Laetare  Medal 
from  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  will  on  the  5th  of  May  be  awarded 
to  Governor  Alfred  E.  Smith. 

I  am  glad  you  have  thus  given  me  the  opportunity  to  join  in  congratu- 
lations to  Governor  Smith  for  the  honor  which  you  confer  upon  so 
distinguished  an  American  and  to  the  University  for  its  public  spirit 
in  honoring  so  great  a  public  servant. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Herbert  Hoover 

[Rev.  Charles  L.  O'Donnell,  C.S.C.,  President,  University  of  Notre  Dame,  Notre 
Dame,  Indiana] 

note:  Alfred  E.  Smith  was  Governor  of  Nev7  York  from  1919-1920  and  1923-1928 
and  w^as  the  Democratic  nominee  for  President  in  1928.  The  Laetare  Medal  w3ls 
awarded  annually  to  an  outstanding  Catholic  layman. 

66 

Message  on  the  Opening  of  the 

12th  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries. 

May  6,  1929 

[Released  May  6,  1929.    Dated  April  25,  1929] 

My  dear  Dr.  Little: 

I  thank  you  cordially  for  your  invitation  to  attend  the  opening  of 
the  Twelfth  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries  on  May  6th  at  the 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York. 
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I  am  sorry  that  the  pressure  of  public  business  will  make  it  impossible 
for  me  to  accept.  However,  I  sympathize  so  strongly  with  the  purpose 
of  such  expositions  that  I  wish  you  would  kindly  convey  the  following 
message  from  me  on  that  occasion : 

"The  chemical  industries  are  among  the  foremost  of  those  that  ally 
themselves  continuously  with  workers  in  pure  science,  and  thereby 
quickly  transform  discoveries  of  creative  research  into  practical  prod- 
ucts for  human  use.  The  fact  that  your  Exposition  equally  interests 
chemists,  engineers  and  manufacturers  symbolizes  this  close  bond,  so 
desirable  in  all  industry.  I  wish  you  all  success." 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Dr.  Arthur  D.  Little,  Chairman,  Advisory  Committee,  Twelfth  Exposition  of 
Chemical  Industries,  Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City] 


67 

The  President's  Nev^s  Conference  of 
May  7,  1929 

Geneva  Meeting  on  Disarmament 

The  President.  Well,  I  have  a  small  statement  you  can  quote  if  you 
will.  You  can  get  a  confirmation  of  it  from  Mr.  Akerson  later  if  you 
wish. 

I  am  greatly  gratified  at  the  promising  character  of  the  results  for 
naval  reduction  arising  out  of  the  recent  Geneva  conference.  All  of  the 
principal  naval  powers  have  expressed  adherence  to  the  principles 
suggested  by  the  American  delegation,  which  include  the  conception 
of  reduction  instead  of  limitation  of  naval  strength.  They  have  expressed 
their  desire  for  full  and  frank  discussion  which  would  lead  to  the 
development  of  the  American  formula  into  a  practical  step.  The  manner 
by  which  these  discussions  are  to  be  initiated  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, but  the  question  will  be  followed  up  promptly. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a  little  confusion  in  the  public  mind  as 
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between  the  terms  reduction  and  limitation.  Does  reduction  mean 
reduction  of  existing  equipment  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  we  will  go  into  that,  because  it  requires 
a  large  amount  of  discussion  as  to  limits,  but  the  sense  of  it,  I  think, 
is  perfectly  clear  that  reduction  means  an  actual  saving  on  either  con- 
struction or  present  equipment.  Nothing  else  is  reduction. 

Nomination  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Jr., 
To  Be  Solicitor  General 

I  have  nothing  else  that  I  can  deal  with.  There  is  just  one  point 
for  your  information  on  which  you  might  be  accurately  informed,  not 
by  way  of  quotation  or  statement. 

Mr.  Hughes'  name  was  presented  by  the  New  York  leaders  some 
weeks  ago,  together  with  others.  Amongst  them  were  Mr.  Bond,  of 
Syracuse,  who  later  found  that  he  could  not  disassociate  himself  from  his 
firm.  Mr.  Hughes  was  subsequently  supported  by  leaders  of  the  bench 
and  the  bar  not  only  from  New  York  State  but  throughout  many  other 
parts  of  the  country.  There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  as  to  the  relation 
of  the  New  York  organization,  and  I  merely  wanted  you  to  have  that 
for  your  own  information. 

I  have  nothing  more. 

note:  President  Hoover's  nineteenth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  May  7,  1929.  The  White  House  also  issued  a  text 
of  the  President's  statement  on  naval  reduction  (see  Item  68). 

George  E.  Akerson  was  Secretary  to  the  President  and  George  H.  Bond  was 
a  member  of  Bond,  Schoeneck  and  King  in  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

The  nomination  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Jr.,  to  be  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  on  May  8. 
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68 

Statement  on  Progress  Toward  Naval  Reduction 
at  the  Geneva  Meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Commission 
on  the  Disarmament  Conference. 
May  7, 1929 

IN  REPLY  to  inquiries  from  the  press  the  President  said: 

"I  am  greatly  gratified  at  the  promising  character  of  the  results  for 
naval  reduction  arising  out  of  the  recent  Geneva  conference.  All  of  the 
principal  naval  powers  have  expressed  adherence  to  the  principles  sug- 
gested by  the  American  delegation,  which  include  the  conception  of 
reduction  instead  of  limitation  of  naval  strength.  They  have  expressed 
their  desire  for  full  and  frank  discussion  and  the  development  of  the 
American  formula  into  a  practical  step.  The  manner  by  which  these 
discussions  are  to  be  initiated  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  the 
question  will  be  followed  up  promptly." 


69 

Message  to  the  People  of  Orleans,  France, 

on  the  500th  Anniversary  of  the 

Raising  of  the  Siege  of  the  City  by  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

May  8,  1929 

ON  THIS,  the  five  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  raising  of  the  siege 
of  Orleans  by  Jeanne  d'Arc,  I  wish  to  extend  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Municipality  of  Orleans,  who  during  the  war  so  unselfishly  and  de- 
votedly cared  for  our  wounded,  my  felicitations  and  greetings. 

Herbert  Hoover 
note:  The  message  was  sent  by  cablegram  to  the  mayor  of  Orleans,  France. 
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70 

Message  to  t±ie  Hall  of  Fame  Ceremonies. 
May  9,  1929 

[Released  May  9, 1929.    Dated  May  8, 1929] 

I  GREATLY  REGRET  that  I  cannot  accept  your  kind  invitation  to  be 
present  at  the  ceremonies  attending  the  unveiling  of  the  bust  of  President 
James  Madison  at  the  Hall  of  Fame  on  Thursday  or  to  make  an  address 
by  radio.  Ceremonies  of  this  character  are  a  noble  inspiration  to  the 
young  and  they  help  us  all  to  keep  ahve  the  great  tradition  of  our 
self-government  by  recalling  the  parts  played  by  the  great  men  and 
women  of  American  history  vi^hose  participation  in  public  affairs  shaped 
our  ideals  and  moulded  our  institutions. 

note:  The  message  was  sent  by  telegram  to  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  327 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City,  to  be  read  at  the  Hall  of  Fame  ceremonies  at 
New  York  University. 

71 

Message  to  the  20th  Annual  Journalism  Week 
at  the  University  of  Missouri. 
May  10,  1929 

[Released  May  10,  1929.    Dated  May  9,  1929] 

INCREASING  INTEREST  in  international  affairs  fostered  by  more 
complete  journalistic  reports  and  editorial  discussion  tends  to  improve 
international  relations  and  reduce  diflSculties  in  the  way  of  mutual  good 
will.  I  wish  you  a  most  profitable  discussion  of  your  theme. 

Herbert  Hoover 

note:  The  message  was  sent  by  telegram  to  Dr.  Walter  Williams,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
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72 

Message  to  King  Michael  of  Rumania 
on  Rumania's  Independence  Day. 
May  10, 1929 

ON  THIS  happy  occasion  of  the  anniversary  of  Rumanian  independ- 
ence, I  send  to  Your  Majesty  sincere  feHcitations  and  cordial  wishes  for 
Your  Majesty's  welfare  and  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Rumanian 
nation. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Majesty  Michael  I,  King  of  Rumania,  Care  of  President  of  the  Regency 
Council,  Bucharest] 

73 

The  President's  News  Conference  of 
May  10,  1929 

The  President.  Well,  I  have  one  question  today,  and  I  am  not  quite  in 
a  position  to  make  an  adequate  reply  to  it,  so  this  is  a  famine  day,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  I  have  nothing  on  my  mind,  and  apparently  you  have 
nothing  on  yours  very  much.  I  am  sorry  I  haven't  anything. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  going  away  tomorrow? 

The  President.  I  am  thinking  of  going  away  about  10  or  11  o'clock. 

note:  President  Hoover's  twentieth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  May  10,  1929. 
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74 

Message  in  Connection  With 
National  Hospital  Day. 
May  11 1929 

[Released  May  11,  1929.    Dated  April  1,  1929] 

Dear  Dr.  Burlingham: 

The  growth  of  public  hospitals  in  this  country  is  one  of  the  finest 
manifestations  of  the  equality  of  opportunity  that  is  the  foremost  aspira- 
tion of  the  American  people.  Our  citizens  will  never  rest  content  until 
the  poorest  children  in  our  cities,  the  loneliest  mothers  on  our  most 
isolated  farms,  have  the  comfort  and  protection  of  such  institutions. 
I  am  glad  to  lend  the  encouragement  of  the  Presidency  to  the  move- 
ment symbolized  by  National  Hospital  Day. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Dr.  Louis  H.  Burlingham,  Barnes  Hospital,  St.  Louis,  Mo.] 

75 

The  President's  News  Conference  of 
May  14,  1929 

Tariff  Increases 

The  President.  I  have  a  little  grist  this  morning.  First,  you  can  quote 
this,  if  you  want  to,  or  put  it  in  any  form  you  like. 

I  propose  to  promulgate  the  tariff  increases  which  were  recently 
recommended  by  the  majority  of  the  Tariff  Commission  on  linseed, 
milk,  cream,  and  window  glass. 

The  tariff  on  linseed  is  increased  from  40  cents  a  bushel  at  present, 
by  16  cents,  to  56  cents  a  bushel;  on  milk  from  present  tariff  of  2^^  cents 
to  3%  cents  a  gallon;  on  cream,  from  present  tariff  of  20  cents  to  30  cents 
per  gallon.  On  window  glass  increases  vary  from  %  cent  per  pound 
to  V/i  cents  per  pound,  depending  upon  size. 
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The  Tariff  Commission  is  limited  in  its  recommendations  to  50 
percent  of  the  duty  as  imposed  in  the  1922  law,  and  therefore,  some 
of  the  increases  are  less  than  those  recommended  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House.  None  of  them  are  in  excess  of  their 
recommendations. 

I  have  consulted  the  congressional  leaders  as  to  the  desirability  of 
issuing  these  proclamations,  and  they  agree  that  the  farmers  and  others 
should  have  the  benefit  of  the  Tariff  Commission's  determinations  at 
once. 

Some  other  reports  of  the  Commission,  on  which  there  is  either  no 
majority  of  the  Commission  or  where  new  facts  appear  to  have  devel- 
oped, have  been  sent  back  to  the  Commission  for  reconsideration. 

Appointment  of  Major  General  Mason  M.  Patrick 

I  have  appointed  Major  General  Patrick,  retired,  a  member  of  the 
District  [of  Columbia]  Public  Utilities  Commission.  General  Patrick 
is  a  distinguished  engineer  officer,  and  his  last  service,  as  you  all  know, 
was  as  the  chief  of  the  Air  Service. 

Naval  Reduction  Program 

Now,  some  things  for  your  information.  In  respect  to  the  questions 
on  the  further  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  naval  reduction  program,  you 
will  remember  that  the  Preparatory  Commission  referred  the  American 
proposals  to  the  naval  powers  for  study.  That  is  the  study  now  in 
progress.  There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  for  determining  further  steps 
until  that  examination  is  further  advanced. 

As  to  further  questions  about  the  conference  of  1932  that  was  provided 
for  in  the  Washington  naval  agreement,  I  have  no  information  to  give 
because  we  have  given  no  consideration  to  that  conference  at  all. 

Other  Questions 

Now  some  other  questions: 

I  have  no  plans  for  the  summer,  and  shall  make  none  until  the  situa- 
tion becomes  somewhat  clearer. 
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No  one  has  been  selected  for  Governor  Generalship  of  the  Philippines, 
nor  the  Governorship  of  Porto  Rico. 

I  have  no  speaking  engagements  in  the  near  future  except  the  usual 
Memorial  Day  exercises  at  Arlington. 

I  am  not  yet  ready  to  announce  the  membership  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Commission. 

note:  President  Hoover's  twenty-first  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  May  14, 1929. 

On  the  same  day,  the  President  signed  Proclamation  1879,  dealing  with  rates 
of  duty  on  glass.  Proclamation  1880  on  milk  and  cream,  and  Proclamation  1881 
on  flaxseed.  The  White  House  released  announcements  of  the  proclamations  on 
glass  and  on  milk  and  cream  and  the  investigations  leading  to  their  issuance. 


76 

Message  Commending  the  Work 

of  the  American  Arbitration  Association. 

May  14,  1929 

[Released  May  14,  1929.    Dated  May  10,  1929] 

My  dear  Mr,  Eastman: 

Arbitration  of  commercial  disputes  in  place  of  avoidable  litigation 
increases  business  efficiency  by  promoting  good  w^ill  and  mutual  con- 
fidence. Expeditious,  regular  settlement  of  business  controversies  within 
industry  itself,  by  its  own  experts,  is  fundamental,  but  machinery  is 
needed  to  make  it  effective.  The  American  Arbitration  Association 
provides  a  practical  mechanism  through  which  the  method  can  be 
applied.  I  wish  the  fullest  success  to  the  business  men  meeting  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Association  to  discuss  this  useful  subject. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  Lucius  R.  Eastman,  President,  American  Arbitration  Association,  521  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City] 
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77 

The  President's  News  Conference  of 
May  17,  1929 

Appointment  of  Dwight  F.  Davis 

The  President.  Well,  I  have  within  the  last  hour  had  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  Dwight  Davis,  saying  that  he  would  accept  the  Governor  General- 
ship of  the  Philippines,  and  he  will  be  appointed. 

Tacna-Arica  Dispute 

The  Tacna-Arica  dispute  has  been  settled."^  The  State  Department 
told  me  a  few  minutes  ago  that  they  would  have  the  whole  of  the 
documentation  ready  for  you,  they  thought,  at  4  o'clock,  so  that  you  can 
get  it  from  them.  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  particular  publication 
of  it,  and  there  is  no  particular  background  to  it  so  far  as  I  know  except 
that  after  some  7  or  8  years  it  is  settled. 

I  think  that  is  all  I  have  got  on  my  mind. 

note:  President  Hoover's  twenty-second  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  May  17, 1929. 


^  A  longstanding  dispute  between  Chile  and  Peru  over  possession  of  the  provinces  of  Tacna 
and  Arica  M^as  settled  on  the  basis  of  a  compromise  suggested  by  Mr.  Hoover  after  his  preinaugural 
tour  of  Central  and  South  America. 
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Message  to  the  Young  People 
of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ. 
May  19, 1929 

[Released  May  19,  1929.    Dated  May  15,  1929] 

PLEASE  SAY  for  me  to  the  young  people  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ  that  they  and  their  kind  are  the  brightest  hope  of  their  country, 
because  they  retain  unspoiled  by  cynicism  the  ideals  of  youth  in  which 
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alone  are  found  the  faith,  courage,  will  and  energy  by  which  visions 
of  social  and  moral  advance  are  translated  into  actualities. 

Herbert  Hoover 

note:  The  message  was  sent  by  telegram  to  J.  Gordon  Howard,  General  Young 
People's   Superintendent,   United   Brethren  in  Christ,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
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Letter  Accepting  Honorary  Presidency 
of  the  International  Longfellow  Society. 
May  20, 1929 

[Released  May  20,  1929.    Dated  May  15,  1929] 

Dear  Mr.  ]ackson: 

I  thank  the  International  Longfellow  Society  most  cordially  for 
my  election  as  Honorary  President  and  accept  with  pleasure. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  Arthur  Charles  Jackson,  President,  The  International  Longfellow  Society, 
223  First  Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C.] 

80 

The  President's  News  Conference  of 
May  21,  1929 

The  OTallon  Decision  and  Railway  Rates 

The  President.  I  have  some  questions  about  the  effect  of  the  OTallon 
decision,  and  you  can  say,  if  you  w^ish,  that  I  am  confident  that  there 
will  be  no  increase  in  railway  rates  as  the  result  of  the  OTallon  decision. 

Law  Enforcement  Commission 

I  also  have  some  questions  about  the  meeting  of  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Commission.  I  have  asked  the  Commission  to  meet  at  the  Cabinet 
Room  here  at  2:30  next  Tuesday  afternoon. 
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That  comprises  my  entire  budget. 

The  Commission  will  meet  for  organization  purposes  and  hope  to 
get  under  way  with  its  work  promptly. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  suppose  the  Commission  will  have  a  series 
of  meetings  here? 

The  President.  The  Commission  will  determine  that.  I  cannot  fore- 
cast how  they  will  do  their  work. 

Railway  Rates 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  that  statement  on  the  railway  rates  for  quotation  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  if  you  like.  I  would  like  to  have  you  get  it 
accurately. 

"I  am  confident  there  will  be  no  increase  in  railway  rates  as  the 
result  of  the  O'Fallon  decision." 

note:  President  Hoover's  twenty-third  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  May  21, 1929. 

The  St.  Louis  &  O'Fallon  Railway  Company  had  protested  an  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  order  involving  the  valuation  of  the  company's  property  for 
rate-making  and  recapture  purposes.  The  order  was  sustained  by  the  district  court, 
but  was  annulled  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  ruHng  of  May  20,  1929  (279  U.S. 
461). 


81 

Message  on  the  Acceptance  of  a  Memorial  Album 
From  Belgian  and  French  Officials 
Honoring  Mr.  Hoover's  Wartime  Food  Relief  Work. 
May  22, 1929 

I  WOULD  be  grateful  if  you  convey  my  appreciations  to  my  friends 
in  France  at  their  meeting  on  May  22. 

note:  The  album  was  presented  on  behalf  of  the  France- America  Committee  at 
the  assemblage  of  French,  Belgian,  and  American  officials  at  the  Maison  des 
Nations  Americaines  in  Paris.  It  contained  the  signatures  of  mayors  and  other 
public  officials  of  Belgium  and  northern  France  who  wished  to  express  their 
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gratitude  to  the  President  for  his  role  in  the  distribution  of  relief  supplies  during 
and  after  World  War  I. 

Norman  Armour,  Charge  d' Affaires  at  the  American  Embassy,  accepted  the 
book  on  behalf  of  the  President  and  read  the  President's  cablegram  of  appreciation. 
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Letter  to  Jane  T.  Whitaker  on  Her  100th  Birthday. 
May  22, 1929 

[Released  May  22,  1929.    Dated  May  17,  1929] 

My  dear  Mrs.  Whita\er: 

I  have  just  learned  that  on  May  29th  you  will  celebrate  your  one 
hundredth  birthday.  Please  permit  me  to  join  with  your  many  friends 
in  extending  congratulations  and  best  wishes  on  that  occasion. 

I  also  want  you  to  know  of  my  appreciation  of  your  interest  in  my 
campaign  last  Fall. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Mrs.  Jane  T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Road,  Westfield,  Massachusetts] 

note:  Mrs.  Whitaker  had  voted  for  the  first  time  at  the  age  of  99,  casting  her 
vote  for  Mr.  Hoover. 
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Message  to  a  Testimonial  Dinner 
Honoring  David  A.  Brown. 
May  23, 1929 

PLEASE  EXTEND  to  the  Citizens'  Committee  for  the  Testimonial 
Dinner  to  David  A.  Brown  my  sincere  regrets  that  I  cannot  participate 
in  person  and  express  the  good-will  and  regard  which  your  distin- 
guished guest  so  well  deserves. 

Over  a  period  of  many  years  I  have  known  of  the  large  range  of 
civic,  patriotic  and  humanitarian  activities  of  Mr.  Brown.  In  a  number 
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of  these  movements  I  have  enjoyed  his  close  association,  especially  in 
his  efforts  for  the  relief  of  war  sufferers  in  many  lands.  He  has  rendered 
noteworthy  contribution  to  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  many 
peoples.  I  greatly  admire  his  outstanding  services  in  the  fund  raising 
activity  of  the  Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee.  He  has  been  at  all 
times  inspired  by  unselfish  ideals  and  he  has  succeeded  to  a  remarkable 
degree  in  stimulating  the  generous  activities  of  others. 
With  my  greetings  and  good  wishes  to  Mr.  Brown,  I  am, 

Faithfully  yours, 
Herbert  Hoover 

note:  The  message  was  read  at  the  dinner  in  New  York  City  by  D.  M.  Bressler, 
Chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Committee. 

Mr.  Brown,  a  Detroit  businessman,  had  headed  the  National  Appeal  for  Jewish 
War  Sufferers  after  World  War  I  and  since  1925  had  been  chairman  of  the  United 
Jewish  Campaign. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
May  24,  1929 

Mississippi  River  Flood  Control 

The  President.  I  have  a  number  of  questions  in  respect  to  the  brief 
that  was  filed  by  a  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the 
Southern  States.  They  requested  that  the  proposed  contracts  for  initia- 
tion of  work  should  be  suspended  pending  entire  reconsideration  of  the 
plans  and  the  authorities  under  the  Flood  Control  Act.  Some  of  them 
contend  that  the  entire  control  plan  should  be  revised.  As  you  will 
recollect,  there  is  a  provision  in  the  act  which  sets  up  a  special  engi- 
neering commission  to  examine  the  conflicts  between  the  so-called 
Mississippi  River  Commission  plan  and  the  Jadwin^  plan. 

The  Mississippi  River  Commission  plan,  you  will  recollect,  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  $750  million  and  the  Jadwin  plan  $325  million.  That 

^  Maj.  Gen.  Edgar  Jadwin  was  Chief  of  Engineers,  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
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Commission  was  appointed,  and  it  made  its  report  and  a  determination 
of  its  conclusions  as  between  the  two  plans.  That  report  was  presented 
to  the  President  in  favor  of  the  Jadwin  plan,  and  President  Coolidge 
promulgated  that  plan  by  a  definite  order. 

The  effect  of  other  suggestions  in  the  brief  is  that  the  Government 
should  purchase  flowage  rights  over  lands  along  the  stretches  of  the 
river  where  there  will  be  no  additional  waterflow  than  the  main  channel. 
Where  the  Government  is  required  to  purchase  land  under  the  law, 
of  course,  it  is  now  in  progress  and  monies  have  been  established  for 
that  purpose. 

But  before  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  suggestions  can  be  gone 
into,  I  must  first  determine  what  the  legal  questions  are  that  are 
raised  as  to  whether  or  not  the  plan  and  method  have  already  been 
conclusively  determined  by  the  act  and  the  Executive  orders  of  the 
President,  and  for  that  purpose  I  have  submitted  the  brief  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary  of  War  for  study  and  report. 

Appointments 

On  appointments  I  have  a  number  of  questions — one  with  respect  to 
Mr.  [Eugene  A.]  Gilmore,  who  is  Vice  Governor  of  the  Philippines.  Mr. 
Gilmore  has  given  distinguished  service,  and  everyone  is  anxious  that  he 
shall  retain  his  position. 

I  shall  appoint  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  Governor  of  Porto  Rico. 
Governor  [Horace  M.]  Towner  has  expressed  a  willingness  to  remain 
until  September  or  October,  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  will  have  returned 
to  the  United  States  by  that  time. 

Ex-Governor  [John  H.]  Bartlett,  who  has  been  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  has  consented  to  become  a  member  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission.  I  wish  to  express  some  satisfaction  over  that,  because  I 
have  more  important  purposes  for  that  Commission  to  undertake  than 
it  has  been  engaged  with  hitherto. 

One  additional  appointment — Mr.  Joseph  P.  Cotton,  a  leading  lawyer 
of  New  York,  as  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
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Geneva  Discussions  of  Naval  Armaments 

I  have  some  further  questions  on  the  continued  w^ork  of  the  Geneva 
conference.  I  explained  last  week  the  American  method  or  plan  proposed 
by  Mr.  [Hugh]  Gibson  to  the  other  principal  naval  powers,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  it  is  under  consideration  by  them. 

I  have  nothing  more  that  I  am  either  aware  of  or  can  add. 

International  Joint  Commission, 
United  States  and  Canada 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  anything  that  you  can  say  in  elaboration  of 
the  work  of  the  International  Joint  Commission  ? 
The  President.  No,  I  would  rather  not  add  to  it  now. 

Plans  for  the  Weekend 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  are  your  plans  for  tomorrow  ? 
The  President.  I  thought  I  would  go  out  for  the  usual  picnic  lunch 
about  11  o'clock,  and  come  back  that  evening. 

note:  President  Hoover's  twenty-fourth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  May  24,  1929.  The  White  House  also  released  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Joseph  P.  Cotton  and  the  text  of  the  President's  statement  on 
Mississippi  River  flood  control  (see  Item  85). 

85 

Statement  on  Mississippi  River  Flood  Control. 
May  24, 1929 

IN  RESPONSE  to  press  questions,  the  President  stated : 

"A  group  of  Senators  and  Representatives  interested  in  the  Mississippi 
flood  control  have  placed  before  the  administration  a  brief  requesting 
that  the  proposed  contracts  for  initiation  of  v^orks  should  be  suspended 
pending  entire  reconsideration  of  the  plans  and  authorities  under  the 
Flood  Control  Act.  Some  of  them  contend  that  the  entire  flood  control 
plan  should  be  revised,  that,  in  fact,  the  conflicts  betv^een  the  Mississippi 
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River  Commission  plan,  estimated  to  cost  some  $750  million  and  the 
Jadwin  plan  estimated  to  cost  about  $325  million  should  be  reconsidered. 

"The  act  provided  that  a  special  engineering  board  should  be  set  up 
to  make  the  determination  as  betw^een  these  plans  and  to  report  their 
conclusions  to  the  President.  This  was  done.  The  report  recommended 
the  Jadv^in  plan  and  President  Coolidge  promulgated  it  by  a  definite 
order. 

"The  effect  of  other  suggestions  is  that  the  Government  should  pur- 
chase flowage  rights  over  lands  along  stretches  of  the  river  where  there 
is  to  be  no  additional  waterflow  out  of  the  main  channel.  Where  the 
United  States  is  required  by  the  law  to  purchase  land,  or  flowage,  or  pay 
damages,  this  will  be  done  in  any  event.  Monies  have  been  scheduled 
for  such  payments  out  of  funds  so  far  appropriated. 

"Before  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  subject  can  be  gone  into  I  must 
first  determine  the  legal  questions  involved  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
plan  and  method  have  not  already  been  conclusively  determined  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  and  the  Executive  decisions  of  President  Coolidge. 
I  have  submitted  the  questions  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Attorney 
General  for  study  and  report." 

86 

Message  to  President  Hipolito  Irigoyen 
on  Argentina's  Independence  Day. 
May  25, 1929 

ON  BEHALF  of  my  fellow-citizens  and  in  my  own  name,  I  send 
to  Your  Excellency  hearty  felicitations  on  this  anniversary  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Argentina  and  beg  to  express  the  earnest  wish  that  the 
ties  of  friendship  and  good  understanding  existing  between  your  coun- 
try and  the  United  States  of  America  may  continue  to  increase  and 
prosper. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Excellency  Hipolito  Irigoyen,  The  President  of  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires] 
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Message  to  the  Association  of  Grand  Jurors 
on  Its  Cooperation  in  Law  Enforcement. 
May  25, 1929 

[Released  May  25,  1929.    Dated  May  18,  1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  Appleton: 

I  have  your  kind  letter  of  May  9th.  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  organized  support  you  are  giving  to  the  enforcement  of  law  and 
the  interest  you  are  taking  in  improvement  of  the  judiciary. 

The  cooperation  of  your  association  with  the  Law  Enforcement 
Commission  which  will  soon  be  appointed,  will  be  most  helpful. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  Robert  Appleton,  Pres.,  Association  of  Grand  Jurors,  105  West  40th  Street, 
New  York  City] 

88 

Message  of  Congratulations  on  the 
Completion  of  a  Survey  of  the  Regional  Plan 
of  New  York  and  Its  Environs. 
May  27,  1929 

[Released  May  27,  1929.    Dated  May  25,  1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  Delano: 

I  congratulate  all  who  have  shared  in  the  labors  of  preparing  the 
survey  and  plan  of  the  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs, 
the  completion  of  which  you  celebrate  at  the  meeting  on  Monday 
evening.  The  far-sighted  vision  that  led  you  to  look  far  ahead  to  the 
distant  evolution  of  a  great  and  growing  city,  and  the  sense  of  civic 
responsibility  that  impelled  you  to  plan  for  its  enlightened  develop- 
ment, with  wise  regard  for  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  beauty 
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and  convenience  of  their  surroundings,  are  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
trust  in  the  capacity  of  democracies  to  evolve  leadership  that  is  at  once 
idealistic  and  practical. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  Frederic  A.  Delano,  Chairman,  Regional  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  En- 
virons, 130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City] 
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Message  to  the  President  of  Brazil 
Acknowledging  Congratulations  on  the  Settlement 
of  the  Tacna-Arica  Dispute  Between  Chile  and  Peru. 
May  27, 1929 

[Released  May  27,  1929.    Dated  May  22,  1929] 

I  AM  PLEASED  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Your  Excellency's 
courteous  message  upon  the  auspicious  occasion  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Tacna  Arica  question  and  to  assure  Your  Excellency  that  it  is 
sincerely  appreciated  by  myself  and  by  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Excellency  Mr.  Washington  Luis  Pereira  de  Souza,  President  of  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States  of  Brazil,  Rio  de  Janeiro] 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
May  28,  1929 

Resignation  of  Mabel  Walker  Willebrandt 

The  President.  I  have  only  one  thing  to  announce  of  any  importance. 
Mrs.  Willebrandt  has  sent  her  resignation  to  me  an  hour  ago,  and  I 
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am  making  an  appropriate  reply,  and  we  will  give  you  copies  of  the  two 
letters. 

Now  for  the  background  of  this  matter.  I  would  like  to  say  a  little 
something,  which  I  hope  you  won't  take  amiss.  Mrs.  Willebrandt  has 
been  a  most  effective  official  of  this  Government.  She  has  shown  the 
utmost  devotion  and  great  ability.  There  is  absolutely  no  truth  what- 
ever to  the  stories  that  have  been  spread  about  disagreements  between 
Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mrs.  Willebrandt  or  between  myself  and  Mrs.  Wille- 
brandt or  anybody  in  the  Government.  Mrs.  Willebrandt  remained  in 
the  administration  after  March  4,  when  she  wished  to  go  out  to  the 
private  practice  of  law,  at  the  request  of  the  Attorney  General  that  she 
might  assist  in  building  up  the  new  steps  in  contemplation  for  tighten- 
ing law  enforcement. 

She  has  had  an  extraordinary  offer,  which  I  do  not  feel  justified  in 
again  requesting  her  to  sacrifice.  She  made  a  considerable  sacrifice 
after  March  4  to  remain  in  the  Government.  She  has  made  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  arrangements  in  the  Government  which  have  been 
adopted,  and  there  is,  therefore,  no  basis  for  the  statements  which  have 
gone  abroad  with  regard  to  that  very  estimable  lady. 

I  am  not  stating  that  for  public  quotation,  but  I  do  think  that  any 
public  servant  who  has  given  8  years  and  as  much  devotion  and  capacity 
as  Mrs.  Willebrandt  has,  certainly  deserved  recognition  of  that  service 
from  the  American  people. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  second  category,  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  My  general  feeling  towards  her  capacity  will  be  set 
out  in  my  letter,  and  if  you  want  to  reflect  that,  that  is  the  impression 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  that  last  sentence — could  that  be  used  ? 

The  President.  No,  I  would  rather  not  have  it  given  the  form  of 
direct  quotation.  But  I  am  explaining  to  you  as  something  that  lies 
in  the  administration  of  the  press  as  distinguished  from  the  public. 

That  is  all  that  I  have  on  my  mind  this  morning  that  I  am  able 
to  present  to  you. 

note:  President  Hoover's  twenty-fifth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  May  28, 1929. 
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On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  issued  the  exchange  of  letters  on  Mrs.  Wille- 
brandt's  resignation  as  Assistant  Attorney  General  (see  Item  91). 
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Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation 
of  Mabel  Walker  Willebrandt 
as  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
May  28, 1929 

My  dear  Mrs.  Willebrandt: 

I  have  received  your  resignation  with  deep  regret.  In  view  of  the 
very  great  opportunity  which  has  come  to  you  for  reentry  to  private 
practice  of  the  law,  and  in  view  of  the  seven  years  of  sacrifice  you  have 
already  made  to  public  service,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  again 
asking  you  to  reconsider. 

I  had  hoped  you  would  be  able  to  continue  until  we  had  established 
the  steps  of  reorganization  which  have  been  initiated  in  the  Depart- 
ment. I  am  glad  to  know  that  you  will  give  us  your  continued  coopera- 
tion and  advice  in  these  special  problems. 

I  cannot,  however,  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  an  expres- 
sion of  the  indebtedness  of  the  American  people  and  of  the  Government 
for  so  many  years  of  effective  public  service.  The  position  you  have 
held  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  the  government  and  one  which 
could  not  have  been  conducted  with  such  distinguished  success  by  one 
of  less  legal  ability  and  moral  courage. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

note:  Mrs.  Willebrandt  served  as  Assistant  Attorney  General  from  1921  to  1929. 
Her  letter  of  resignation,  dated  May  26,  1929,  and  released  with  the  President's 
letter,  read  as  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  President: 

The  Aviation  Corporation  has  offered  me  the  post  of  Washington  Counsel 
for  the  holding  company  and  its  subsidiaries.  In  addition  to  the  regular  legal 
business  of  a  corporate  enterprise  of  such  magnitude,  this  has  a  real  challenge. 
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We  are  on  the  threshold  of  rapid  expansion  of  air  traffic.  The  law  throughout 
the  forty-eight  states  and  the  Federal  Government  is  in  the  making.  The  Aviation 
Corporation  proposes  to  become  active  in  securing  uniformity  and  stability  in  law 
and  procedure  to  safeguard  life  and  the  streams  of  capital  flowing  into  aviation 
and  allied  enterprises.  It  offers  me,  therefore,  a  field  of  constructive  legal  work, 
where  every  step  of  progress  will  be  of  widespread  service.  I  want  to  accept 
Aviation's  offer.  I  ask  you,  therefore,  to  please  accept  my  resignation,  relieving  me 
if  possible  from  active  duty  by  June  15. 

I  genuinely  regret  leaving  official  connection  with  the  accomplishments  of  your 
administration.  I  have  given,  however,  more  than  seven  years  to  public  service, 
and  I  trust  my  helpfulness  to  you  may  not  cease  when  I  become  just  a  private 
citizen.  To  have  had  a  small  part  in  your  election  will  always  be  a  source  of  great 
satisfaction  to  me  and  in  my  own  belief  the  way  I  have  served  my  country  best. 
The  solution  of  the  problem  of  lawlessness  is  sure  in  your  hands,  and  I  relinquish 
the  Prisons  work  with  a  sense  of  achievement  in  having  had  the  Bureau  made 
a  major  scientific  one  and  having  secured  my  friend,  Sanford  Bates,  as  its  Chief. 

The  Tax  work  in  my  Division  is  well  organized  and  up  to  date,  and  will  carry 
forward  efficiently  under  my  successor. 

Assuring  you  of  my  appreciation  of  your  friendship  and  real  gratitude  for  your 
national  service,  I  am 

Faithfully  yours, 

Mabel  Walker  Willebrandt 

[Honorable  Herbert  Hoover,  The  President,  The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C.] 
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Remarks  at  the  First  Meeting 
of  the  National  Commission  on 
Law  Observance  and  Enforcement. 
May  28,  1929 

I  PROPOSE  no  extensive  address  in  inducting  this  Commission  for- 
mally into  its  duties. 

Its  members  have  large  understanding  and  long  service  in  the  field 
whose  problems  it  is  assembled  to  study  and  consider.  I  have  already 
expressed  my  views  publicly  upon  its  purpose  and  its  necessity. 

The  American  people  are  deeply  concerned  over  the  alarming  dis- 
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obedience  of  law,  the  abuses  in  law  enforcement,  and  the  growth  of 
organized  crime,  which  has  spread  in  every  field  of  evil-doing  and  in 
every  part  of  our  country.  A  nation  does  not  fail  from  its  growth  of 
wealth  or  power.  But  no  nation  can  for  long  survive  the  failure  of  its 
citizens  to  respect  and  obey  the  laws  which  they  themselves  make.  Nor 
can  it  survive  a  decadence  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  concepts  that  are 
the  basis  of  respect  for  law  nor  from  neglect  to  organize  itself  to  defeat 
crime  and  the  corruption  that  flows  from  it.  Nor  is  this  a  problem  con- 
fined to  the  enforcement  and  obedience  of  one  law  or  the  laws  of  the 
Federal  or  State  Governments  separately.  The  problem  is  partly  the 
attitude  toward  all  law. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Commission  shall  secure  an  accurate  determina- 
tion of  fact  and  cause,  following  them  with  constructive,  courageous 
conclusions  which  will  bring  public  understanding  and  command  public 
support  of  its  solutions.  The  general  public  approval  of  the  necessity  for 
the  creation  of  this  Commission  and  the  extraordinary  universality  of 
approval  of  its  membership  are  in  themselves  evidences  of  the  responsi- 
bility that  lies  upon  you  and  of  the  great  public  concern  in  your  task  and 
of  the  hopes  that  you  may  succeed.  I  do  pray  for  the  success  of  your 
endeavors,  for  by  such  success  you  will  have  performed  one  of  the 
greatest  services  to  our  generation. 

note:  The  President  spoke  in  the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House  at  2:30  p.m. 
The  White  House  also  released  statements  made  at  the  meeting  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  D.  Mitchell  and  the  new  Commission  Chairman,  George  W.  Wicker- 
sham,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Attorney  General  Mitchell 

The  work  of  this  Commission  will  touch  very  closely  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  naturally  we  have  a  very  earnest  desire  that  the  Commission's  efforts  will  result 
in  giving  to  the  Department  of  Justice  a  basis  for  distinct  improvement  and  accom- 
plishment in  the  task  of  law  enforcement. 

With  that  interest  in  the  Commission's  work,  the  Department  of  Justice  can  be 
counted  on  to  cooperate  with  you  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  I  desire  to  place  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Commission  every  facility  of  every  agency  of  the  Department.  No 
doubt  we  have  in  the  Department  much  information  relating  to  the  operations  of 
our  Federal  courts,  and  of  the  Federal  agencies  for  the  detection  of  crime  and  the 
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enforcement  of  criminal  laws,  which  may  be  of  use  to  the  Commission  in  the 
course  of  its  work. 
I  hope  the  Commission  will  feel  free  to  call  upon  us  for  any  service  it  requires. 

Statement  by  Chairman  Wickersham 
Mr.  President: 

I  am  confident  I  express  the  feelings  of  all  members  of  this  Commission  when  I 
say,  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  high  compliment  you  have  paid  us  in  your 
invitation  to  serve  as  members  of  a  body  called  to  consider  a  problem  the  solution  of 
which  you  regard  as  more  vital  to  the  preservation  of  our  institutions  than  any 
other  question  before  the  American  people. 

Every  one  of  us  has  had  occasion,  either  from  the  standpoint  of  the  bench,  the 
bar,  the  office  of  public  prosecutor,  the  teacher,  or  the  student  of  public  justice,  to 
consider  the  fundamental  questions  of  human  conduct  in  its  relation  to  law,  the 
character  of  our  laws,  and  the  machinery  for  law  enforcement.  In  the  light  of  that 
experience  we  realize  the  gravity  of  the  situation  we  are  called  upon  to  consider. 
The  opinions  or  conclusions  we  have  formed  as  the  result  of  such  experience  will 
constitute  our  initial  contribution  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  submitted  to  us. 
But,  outside  of  the  limits  of  our  own  experience — wholly  or  in  part — we  understand 
there  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  records,  including  statistics,  reports,  and  other 
material  bearing  upon  the  administration  of  justice,  assembled  in  departments  of 
the  National  and  State  Governments,  which  should  be  examined,  analyzed,  classi- 
fied and  studied  as  bearing  upon  the  matters  before  us. 

There  are  also  many  public  and  private  organizations  which  have  been  studying 
questions  bearing  upon  matters  involved  in  our  inquiry,  and  we  expect  material 
assistance  from  them  as  well  as  from  other  students  of  our  social  conditions. 

We  approach  our  task  with  a  profound  realization  of  its  importance  and  with 
minds  open  to  consider  on  their  merits  all  intelligent  suggestions  from  unprejudiced 
sources. 

We  are  under  no  illusions  as  to  the  difficulty  of  our  task.  We  know  there  is  no 
short  cut  to  the  millennium.  But  we  have  confidence  in  the  fundamental  honesty 
and  right-mindedness  of  the  American  people  and  their  readiness  to  support  sound 
methods  of  reform  when  the  existence  of  evils  is  exposed  and  practical  methods  for 
their  eradication  submitted  to  popular  judgment. 

To  the  discharge  of  the  undertaking  you  have  devolved  upon  us  we  pledge  our 
best  endeavors,  invoking  divine  guidance  in  the  performance  of  our  task. 
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Message  of  Sympathy 

on  the  Death  of  Conde  Benoist  Fallen. 

May  28,  1929 

[Released  May  28,  1929.    Dated  May  27,  1929] 

My  dear  Mrs.  P alien: 

In  these  dark  first  moments  of  your  sorrow  I  hesitate  to  write  to  you 
because  I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  acquaintance  with  you  and  your 
late  husband,  but  I  cannot  forbear  to  send  you  my  sincerest  sympathy 
and  to  say  how  great  is,  I  feel,  the  public  loss  of  the  whole  country  in  the 
death  of  one  who  gave  so  largely  to  the  men  and  women  of  his  time  of 
the  rich  fruits  of  a  sincere  and  high-minded  search  for  the  everlasting 
truths.  I  pray  that  such  thoughts  as  these  may  help  you  bear  your  loss. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Mrs.  Conde  Benoist  Fallen,  Blackstone  Hotel,  New  York  City] 

note:  Conde  Benoist  Fallen  was  the  author  of  poems  and  books  and  an  editor  of 
various  Roman  Catholic  publications. 
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Memorial  Day  Address 

at  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

May  30,  1929 

Fellow  countrymen: 

Over  the  years  since  the  Civil  War  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Repub- 
lic have  conducted  this  sacred  ceremony  in  memoriam  of  those  v^ho 
died  in  service  of  their  country.  The  ranks  of  their  living  comrades 
have  been  steadily  thinned  w^ith  time.  But  other  wars  have  reaped 
their  harvest  of  sacrifice  and  these  dead  too  lie  buried  here.  Their 
living  comrades  novv^  join  in  conduct  of  this  memorial,  that  it  may 
be  carried  forw^ard  w^hen  the  noble  men  w^ho  today  represent  the  last 
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of  the  Grand  Army  shall  have  joined  those  already  in  the  Great 
Beyond. 

This  sacred  occasion  has  impelled  our  Presidents  to  express  their 
aspirations  in  furtherance  of  peace.  No  more  appropriate  tribute  can 
be  paid  to  our  heroic  dead  than  to  stand  in  the  presence  of  their 
resting  places  and  pledge  renewed  effort  that  these  sacrifices  shall 
not  be  claimed  again. 

Today,  as  never  before  in  peace,  new  life-destroying  instrumentali- 
ties and  new  systems  of  warfare  are  being  added  to  those  that  even 
so  recently  spread  death  and  desolation  over  the  whole  continent 
of  Europe.  Despite  those  lessons  every  government  continues  to 
increase  and  perfect  its  armament.  And  while  this  progress  is  being 
made  in  the  development  of  the  science  of  warfare,  the  serious  question 
arises — are  we  making  equal  progress  in  devising  ways  and  means  to 
avoid  those  frightful  fruits  of  men's  failures  that  have  blotted  with 
blood  so  many  chapters  of  the  world's  history? 

There  is  a  great  hope,  for  since  this  day  a  year  ago,  a  solemn  declara- 
tion has  been  proposed  by  America  to  the  world  and  has  been  signed 
by  40  nations.  It  states  that  they 

"Solemnly  declare  in  the  names  of  their  respective  peoples  that 
they  condemn  recourse  to  war  for  the  solution  of  international 
controversies,  and  renounce  it  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  in 
their  relations  with  one  another." 
They 

"Agree  that  the  settlement  or  solution  of  all  disputes  or  con- 
flicts of  whatever  nature  or  of  whatever  origin  they  may  be,  which 
may  arise  among  them,  shall  never  be  sought  except  by  pacific 
means." 
That  is  a  declaration  that  springs  from  the  aspirations  and  hearts  of 
men  and  women  throughout  the  world.  It  is  a  solemn  covenant  to 
which  the  great  nations  of  the  world  have  bound  themselves. 

But  notwithstanding  this  noble  assurance,  preparedness  for  war  still 
advances  steadily  in  every  land.  As  a  result  the  pessimist  calls  this  cove- 
nant a  pious  expression  of  foreign  offices,  a  trick  of  statesmen  on  the 
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hopes  of  humanity,  for  which  we  and  other  nations  will  be  held 
responsible  without  reserve.  With  this  view  I  cannot  agree. 

But,  if  this  agreement  is  to  fulfill  its  high  purpose,  we  and  other 
nations  must  accept  its  consequences;  we  must  clothe  faith  and  ideal- 
ism with  action.  That  action  must  march  with  the  inexorable  tread 
of  commonsense  and  realism  to  accomplishment. 

If  this  declaration  really  represents  the  aspirations  of  peoples;  if  this 
covenant  be  genuine  proof  that  the  world  has  renounced  war  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy,  it  means  at  once  an  abandonment  of  the 
aggressive  use  of  arms  by  every  signatory  nation  and  becomes  a  sincere 
declaration  that  all  armament  hereafter  shall  be  used  only  for  defense. 
Consequently,  if  we  are  honest  we  must  reconsider  our  own  naval 
armament  and  the  armaments  of  the  world  in  the  light  of  their  defen- 
sive and  not  their  aggressive  use.  Our  Navy  is  the  first  and  in  the  world 
sense  the  only  important  factor  in  our  national  preparedness.  It  is  a 
powerful  part  of  the  arms  of  the  world. 

To  make  ready  for  defense  is  a  primary  obligation  upon  every  states- 
man and  adequate  preparedness  is  an  assurance  against  aggression.  But 
if  we  are  to  earnestly  predicate  our  views  upon  renunciation  of  war  as 
an  instrument  of  national  policy,  if  we  are  to  set  standards  that  naval 
strength  is  purely  for  defense  and  not  for  aggression,  then  the  strength 
in  fighting  ships  required  by  nations  is  biit  relative  to  that  of  other 
powers.  All  nations  assent  to  this — that  defensive  needs  of  navies  are 
relative.  Moreover,  other  nations  concede  our  contention  for  parity. 
With  these  principles  before  us  our  problem  is  to  secure  agreement 
among  nations  that  we  shall  march  together  toward  reductions  in 
naval  equipment. 

Despite  the  declarations  of  the  Kellogg  Pact,  every  important  country 
has  since  the  signing  of  that  agreement  been  engaged  in  strengthening 
its  naval  arm.  We  are  still  borne  on  the  tide  of  competitive  building. 
Fear  and  suspicion  disappear  but  slowly  from  the  world.  Democracies 
can  only  be  led  to  undertake  the  burdens  of  increasing  naval  construc- 
tion by  continued  appeal  to  fear,  by  constant  envisaging  of  possible 
conflict,  by  stimulated  imaginings  of  national  dangers,  by  glorification 
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of  war.  Fear  and  suspicion  will  never  slacken  unless  we  can  halt  com- 
petitive construction  of  arms.  They  will  never  disappear  unless  we  can 
turn  this  tide  toward  actual  reduction. 

But  to  arrive  at  any  agreement  through  which  we  can,  marching  in 
company  with  our  brother  nations,  secure  reduction  of  armament,  we 
must  find  a  rational  yardstick  with  which  to  make  reasonable  com- 
parisons of  their  naval  units  with  ours  and  thus  maintain  an  agreed 
relativity.  So  far  the  world  has  failed  to  find  such  a  yardstick.  To  say 
that  such  a  measure  cannot  be  found  is  the  counsel  of  despair,  it  is  a 
challenge  to  the  naval  authorities  of  the  world,  it  is  the  condemnation 
of  the  world  to  the  Sisyphean  toil  of  competitive  armaments. 

The  present  administration  of  the  United  States  has  undertaken  to 
approach  this  vital  problem  with  a  new  program.  We  feel  that  it  is 
useless  for  us  to  talk  of  the  limitation  of  arms  if  such  limitations  are 
to  be  set  so  high  as  virtually  to  be  an  incitement  to  increase  armament. 
The  idea  of  limitation  of  arms  has  served  a  useful  purpose.  It  made 
possible  conferences  in  which  the  facts  about  national  aspirations  could 
be  discussed  frankly  in  an  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  conciliation. 
Likewise  the  facts  of  the  technical  problems  involved  and  the  relative 
values  of  varying  national  needs  have  been  clarified  by  patient  com- 
parison of  expert  opinions. 

But  still  the  net  result  has  been  the  building  of  more  fighting  ships. 
Therefore,  we  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  know  whether 
the  pact  we  have  signed  is  real,  whether  we  are  condemned  to  further 
and  more  extensive  programs  of  naval  construction.  Limitation  up- 
ward is  not  now  our  goal,  but  actual  reduction  of  existing  commitments 
to  lowered  levels. 

Such  a  program,  if  it  be  achieved,  is  fraught  with  endless  blessings. 
The  smaller  the  armed  force  of  the  world,  the  less  will  armed  force 
be  left  in  the  minds  of  men  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  The 
smaller  the  armed  forces  of  the  world,  the  less  will  be  the  number  of 
men  withdrawn  from  the  creative  and  productive  labors.  Thus  we 
shall  relieve  the  toilers  of  the  nations  of  the  deadening  burden  of 
unproductive  expenditures,  and  above  all,  we  shall  deliver  them  from 
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the  greatest  of  human  calamities^ear.  We  shall  breathe  an  air  cleared 
of  poison,  of  destructive  thought,  and  of  potential  war. 

But  the  pact  that  we  have  signed  by  which  we  renounce  war  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy,  by  which  we  agree  to  settle  all  conflicts, 
of  whatever  nature,  by  pacific  means,  implies  more  than  the  reduction 
of  arms  to  a  basis  of  simple  defense.  It  implies  that  nations  will  conduct 
their  daily  intercourse  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  that  agreement.  It 
implies  that  we  shall  endeavor  to  develop  those  instrumentalities  of 
peaceful  adjustment  that  will  enable  us  to  remove  disputes  from  the 
field  of  emotion  to  the  field  of  calm  and  judicial  consideration. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  give  our  minds  to  these  subjects  on  this 
occasion;  that  we  should  give  voice  to  these  deepest  aspirations  of  the 
American  people,  in  this  place.  These  dead  whom  we  have  gathered 
here  today  to  honor,  these  valiant  and  unselfish  souls  who  gave  life  it- 
self in  service  of  their  ideals,  evoke  from  us  the  most  solemn  mood  of 
consecration.  They  died  that  peace  should  be  established.  Our  obliga- 
tion is  to  see  it  maintained.  Nothing  less  than  our  resolve  to  give  our- 
selves with  equal  courage  to  the  ideal  of  our  day  will  serve  to  manifest 
our  gratitude  for  their  sacrifices,  our  undying  memory  of  their  deeds, 
our  emulation  of  their  glorious  example. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  the  annual  memorial  exercises  at  11  a.m.  on 
Thursday,  May  30, 1929. 
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Message  on  the  100th  Anniversary 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
May  30,  1929 

[Released  May  30, 1929.    Dated  May  28, 1929] 

I  CONGRATULATE  you  upon  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  likewise  all  those  others  who  share  with  you 
the  valuable  public  service  of  carrying  on  its  great  tradition. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 
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note:  The  message  was  sent  by  telegram  to  John  T.  Custis,  managing  editor, 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Message  for  a  Banquet 

Honoring  Professor  Arthur  M.  Cathcart 

of  Stanford  University. 

May  30,  1929 

[Released  May  30, 1929.    Dated  May  20, 1929] 

My  dear  Sirs: 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  present  in  person,  but  I  shall  be  present 
in  spirit  to  share  with  you  in  paying  respects  and  honor  to  my  old 
friend  and  great  servant  of  the  University,  Professor  Arthur  Martin 
Cathcart  on  the  completion  of  his  twenty-five  years  as  teacher  of  law 
at  Stanford  University.  On  my  behalf  please  extend  to  him  my  congratu- 
lations and  best  wishes  for  many  more  years  of  equally  distinguished 
service. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

note:  The  message  was  sent  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Cathcart  Banquet  Com- 
mittee, Robert  M.  C.  Littler,  chairman,  Stanford  Law  School,  Stanford  University, 
Calif. 
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The  President's  New^s  Conference  of 
May  31  1929 

The  President.  I  have  three  categories  of  questions  today. 

Special  Session  on  Farm  and  Tariff  Legislation 

First,  with  regard  to  the  recess  or  sessions  of  the  Congress.  The 
majority  leaders,  both  Senator  [James  E.]  Watson  and  Congressman 
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[John  Q.]  Tilson,  are  united  in  their  recommendations  to  me  that  there 
should  be  no  recess  in  the  special  session  until  farm  legislation  is  com- 
plete, and  that  there  should  be  no  recess  after  that  except  for  a  few 
weeks  to  accommodate  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  its  hearings 
on  the  tariff  bill  unless  there  is  a  completely  fixed  agreement  in  the 
Senate  as  to  an  early  date  upon  which  a  vote  will  be  taken  on  the 
bill,  with  a  further  agreed  period  for  debate  on  the  conference  reports, 
which  would  assure  a  final  vote  in  the  Senate  as  early  as  possible.  The 
interest  of  the  country  obviously  necessitates  the  rapid  determination 
of  both  these  questions,  and  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  their  views. 

German  Reparations 

On  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  German  reparations,  my  only 
comment  that  I  could  properly  make  is  that  it  is  a  very  notable  con- 
tribution to  stability  and  to  progress,  and  I  think  the  American  people 
should  be  gratified  at  the  contribution  which  Messrs.  [Owen  D.] 
Young,  [John  Pierpont]  Morgan  and  [Thomas  W.]  Lamont  have 
made  to  bring  it  to  a  successful  conclusion. 

Resignation  of  Herbert  M.  Lord 

My  third  questions  are  in  respect  to  General  Lord.  I  have  not  yet 
found  his  successor.  I  do  regret  greatly  to  see  General  Lord  go  out  of 
public  service.  He  has  been  an  extraordinarily  able  Budget  Director, 
and  he  only  leaves  because  of  the  opportunity  that  has  been  given  to 
him  to  take  a  position  where  he  can  make  a  little  money  for  his  family 
and  his  old  age. 

Vote  on  Tariff  Bill 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  don't  suppose  you  care  to  give  an  approximate 
date  as  to  the  vote  in  the  Senate.  You  said  "early." 

The  President.  No,  I  don't  think  I  want  to  comment  on  that.  That 
is  a  matter  that  the  leaders  have  to  deal  with,  and  I  don't  care  to  inter- 
vene in  their  particular  problems. 

note:  President  Hoover's  twenty-sixth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  May  31, 1929. 
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The  White  House  also  issued  texts  of  the  President's  statements  on  farm  and 
tariff  legislation  (see  Item  98)  and  on  German  reparations  (see  Item  99). 
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Statement  on  the  Special  Session  of  the  Congress  on 
Farm  and  Tariff  Legislation. 
May  31  1929 

IN  ANSWER  to  inquiries  from  the  press,  the  President  said: 

"The  majority  leaders,  both  Senator  Watson  and  Congressman 
Tilson,  are  united  in  their  recommendations  to  me  that  there  should 
be  no  recess  in  the  special  session  until  farm  legislation  is  complete, 
and  that  there  should  be  no  recess  after  that  except  for  a  few  weeks  to 
accommodate  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  in  its  hearings  on  the 
tariff  bill  unless  there  is  a  completely  fixed  agreement  in  the  Senate 
as  to  an  early  date  upon  which  a  vote  will  be  taken  on  the  bill,  with 
a  further  agreed  period  for  debate  on  the  conference  reports,  which 
would  assure  a  final  vote  in  the  Senate  as  early  as  possible.  The  interest 
of  the  country  obviously  necessitates  the  rapid  determination  of  both 
these  questions,  and  I  am  entirely  in  accord  with  their  views." 
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Statement  on  Progress  Toward  the 
Settlement  of  German  Reparations 
by  the  Committee  of  Experts  in  Paris. 
May  31  1929 

IN  ANSWER  to  questions  by  the  press  on  the  settlement  of  the  German 
reparations,  the  President  said : 

"It  is  a  very  notable  contribution  to  stability  and  to  progress,  and 
I  think  the  American  people  should  be  gratified  at  the  contribution 
which  Messrs.  Young,  Morgan  and  Lamont  have  made  to  bring  it  to 
a  successful  conclusion." 
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note:  Owen  D.  Young  and  John  Picrpont  Morgan  were  American  members  of 
the  Committee  of  Experts  selected  by  the  German,  Belgian,  French,  British,  Italian, 
and  Japanese  Governments  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  final  settlement  of  German 
reparations.  Thomas  W.  Lamont  was  appointed  as  an  alternate  member.  The 
Committee  began  meetings  in  Paris  in  February  1929  and  its  final  report  was  signed 
on  June  7,  1929.  Mr.  Young  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  its  report 
was  conunonly  referred  to  as  the  Young  plan. 
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Message  to  Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians, 
in  Response  to  His  Memorial  Day 
Message  of  Friendship. 
May  31, 1929 

[Released  May  31, 1929.    Dated  May  30, 1929] 

MY  FELLOW  COUNTRYMEN  join  me  in  expressing  deep  apprecia- 
tion of  Your  Majesty's  touching  message  voicing  that  true  and  unalter- 
able friendship  which  unites  our  two  countries.  We  are  more  than 
grateful  for  the  tribute  paid  today  by  the  people  of  your  country  to  the 
memory  of  those  American  soldiers  and  sailors  who  rest  in  Belgian 
soil  and  we  appreciate  to  the  fullest  Your  Majesty's  remembrance  of  this 
day  which  we  dedicate  to  our  honored  dead. 

Again  I  thank  Your  Majesty  for  your  message  and  wish  for  your 
country  blessings  a  hundredfold  and  for  Your  Majesty  happiness  and 
prosperity  for  many  years  to  come. 
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Letter  to  Louis  Wiley  on  His  60th  Birthday. 
May  31, 1929 

[Released  May  31, 1929.    Dated  May  3, 1929] 

My  dear  Mr,  Wiley: 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  opportunity  of  joining  with  your  old  home 
friends  in  heartiest  congratulations  and  of  sharing  with  your  hosts  of 
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friends  all  over  the  country  the  pleasure  they  will  feel  at  the  signal 
honor  your  home  city  is  doing  you  on  the  occasion  of  your  sixtieth 
birthday. 
My  best  wishes  for  many  more  happy  birthdays. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  Louis  Wiley,  Rochester,  New  York] 

note:  Louis  Wiley  was  the  business  manager  of  the  New  York  Times. 
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Message  to  the  27th  National  Saengerfest 
in  New  York  City. 
May  31, 1929 

My  dear  Dr.  Ewald: 

Americans  of  German  blood  have  contributed  to  American  cultural 
life  in  so  many  directions  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  place  one  of  their 
contributions  above  another  in  any  scale  of  values,  but  in  none  perhaps 
has  their  service  been  greater  than  in  the  field  of  music.  The  choral  sing- 
ing that  is  so  distinctively  an  institution  of  the  race  and  that  has  been 
continued  here  with  undiminished  enthusiasm  and  success  is  a  very 
positive  as  well  as  very  delightful  addition  to  the  cultural  inspirations  of 
this  country.  I  am  glad  to  welcome  the  twenty-seventh  National  Saenger- 
fest to  be  held  this  evening  at  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

note:  The  message  was  sent  to  Dr.  Louis  Ewald,  chairman,  National  Saenger- 
fest, Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York  City. 
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Message  to  the  International  Advertising 
Association's  Convention. 
May  31  1929 

[Released  May  31, 1929.    Dated  May  21, 1929] 

Gentlemen: 

The  economic,  social  and  international  values  of  advertising  are  now 
so  generally  understood  that  I  need  not  enlarge  upon  them.  But  in  con- 
veying to  you  my  cordial  best  wishes  for  a  successful  convention  of  the 
International  Advertising  Association,  I  should  like  you  to  know  that  I 
estimate  its  ethical  value  as  of  equal  importance. 

The  reiterated  act  of  placing  one's  commercial  aims  before  the  public 
in  cold  type,  day  after  day,  compels  one  to  subject  his  own  motives  to  a 
criticism  as  severe  as  that  which  he  expects  from  the  public  scrutiny. 
Also,  the  agencies  estabUshed  by  the  advertisers  themselves  for  checking 
up  the  truth  of  advertising  in  general,  have  produced  most  beneficial 
results.  The  noteworthy  advance  in  the  ethics  of  business,  easily  per- 
ceptible in  the  last  twenty  years,  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  self- 
examination  cheerfully  exacted  of  themselves  by  business  men  in  their 
practice  of  the  art  of  advertising. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

104 

Letter  to  Secretary  of  Commerce  Robert  P.  Lamont 
on  the  Establishment  of  an  Interdepartmental 
Committee  To  Study  Marine  Mail  Contracts. 
May  31  1929 

[Released  May  31,  1929.    Dated  April  26,  1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary: 
A  number  of  problems  arise  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  in 
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relation  to  contracts  which  may  be  let  over  10  year  periods  for  carriage 
of  the  postal  mail. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  law  that  these  contracts  should  be  used  in 
such  fashion  as  to  upbuild  and  strengthen  the  merchant  marine  both 
for  the  present  and  the  future.  The  Postmaster  General  feels  that  the 
question  involves  many  problems  which  affect  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  upon  which  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  have  considered  advice 
of  the  other  interested  branches  of  the  Government. 

I  am,  therefore,  appointing  a  committee  comprising  yourself  as 
Chairman,  with  a  membership  consisting  of  the  Postmaster  General,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Chairman  O'Connor  of  the  Shipping 
Board — this  committee  to  consider  and  make  recommendations  bearing 
upon  this  question. 

I  may  mention  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  appoint  a  sub-committee 
of  experts  in  the  various  departments  for  the  preparation  of  detailed 
material  for  submission  to  the  Committee. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[The  Honorable,  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.] 
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Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  Herbert  M.  Lord 
as  Director  of  the  Budget. 
June  1,  1929 

[Released  June  1, 1929.    Dated  May  23, 1929] 

My  dear  General  Lord: 

I  regret  intensely  to  accept  your  resignation  as  Director  of  the  Budget. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  men  to  continue  in  gov- 
ernment service  at  the  remuneration  the  government  affords,  and  that 
I  have  no  right  to  call  on  you  for  further  sacrifice  in  the  face  of  the 
opportunity  that  has  come  to  you  to  provide  some  savings  against  old 
age. 
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I  do  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to  voice  the  debt  owed  to  you  by  the 
country  for  your  devoted  and  able  service  and  the  high  appreciation 
you  have  won  throughout  the  government  in  the  conduct  of  your  office. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[General  H.  M.  Lord,  Director  of  the  Budget,  Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  Gen.  Herbert  May  hew  Lord  served  as  Director  of  the  Budget  from  1922 
until  his  resignation.  For  the  President's  news  conference  remarks  on  General 
Lord's  resignation,  see  Item  97. 
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Message  on  the  Work  of  St.  John's  Guild, 

New  York  City,  at  Seaside  Hospital  for  Needy  Children. 

]une  2,  1929 

[Released  June  2,  1929.    Dated  May  20, 1929] 

BOTH  personally  and  as  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  American  Child 
Health  Association  it  is  a  pleasure  to  most  cordially  wish  you  every 
success  in  the  new  season's  work  at  Seaside  Hospital  which  so  ejff ectively 
serves  the  needy  children  of  New  York. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[ W.  W.  Mayers,  St.  John's  Guild,  1  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City] 
107 

Message  to  King  George  V  of  Great  Britain 
Offering  Birthday  Greetings. 
]une  3,  1929 

ON  THIS  auspicious  anniversary  of  Your  Majesty's  birth,  I  send  you 
my  most  friendly  greetings. 

To  the  earnest  prayers  of  your  loving  and  loyal  subjects  for  your 
speedy  restoration  to  health,  permit  me  to  add  my  own  and  those  of 
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my  fellow  countrymen,  and  may  that  undaunted  courage  which  has 
before  fortified  you  be  sustained  in  your  present  illness. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Majesty  King  George  V,  London,  England] 

note:  In  November  1928,  King  George  V  became  ill  with  pneumonia  and  other 
respiratory  complications  which  caused  him  in  December  to  create  a  Council  of 
State  to  rule  temporarily.  In  May  1929,  he  suffered  a  relapse,  and  the  Council 
was  not  dissolved  until  November  1929. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
June  4,  1929 

Red  Cross  Investigation  of  the  Famine  in  China 

The  President.  I  have  a  question  as  to  the  impending  famine  due  to 
the  more  or  less  failure  of  crops  in  some  parts  of  China.  Some  3  weeks 
ago  I  asked  the  Red  Cross  if  they  would  not  send  an  effective  mission 
to  China  to  investigate  the  entire  situation.  Mr.  [Ernest  P.]  Bicknell, 
Mr.  [William  M.]  Baxter  [Jr.],  and  Mr.  [Ernest  J.]  Swift,  all  of  them 
very  experienced  men,  will  arrive  in  China  in  about  another  7  or  8  days 
on  that  mission.  The  reports  as  to  the  size  and  importance  of  the  famine 
and  the  accessibility  of  the  famine  areas  are  fairly  divergent,  but  this 
mission  should  be  able  to  make  a  reliable  report  and  statement  for 
us  in  the  course  of  another  2  or  3  weeks,  I  expect. 

Appointment  of  Frederic  A.  Tilton 

The  only  other  point  I  have  this  morning  is  that  Mr.  Frederic  A. 
Tilton,  of  Detroit,  a  partner  in  Haskins  &  Sells,  accountants,  has  yielded 
to  our  persuasion  to  become  Third  Assistant  Postmaster  General.  That 
is  the  division  of  the  Post  Office  that  has  charge  of  fiscal  affairs  and 
accounting,  and  it  is  the  first  step  taken  by  the  Postmaster  General  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  Department.  We  have  had  some  delay  due 
to  the  difficulty  of  persuading  men  of  very  much  larger  incomes  and 
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positions  to  accept  this  sort  of  position.  Mr.  Tilton,  however,  stands  in 
the  first  rank  of  pubUc  accountants  in  the  United  States  and  I  think 
is  going  to  be  able  to  perform  a  very  great  public  service. 
That  is  all  I  have  on  my  mind. 

note:  President  Hoover's  twenty-seventh  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  June  4, 1929. 

On  the  same  day,  a  biographical  sketch  of  Frederic  A.  Tilton  was  issued  by 
the  White  House. 
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Message  to  the  American  Members  of  the 
Committee  of  Experts  on  the  Success  of 
German  Reparations  Discussions  at  Paris. 
]une  4,  1929 

I  HAVE  HEARD  with  great  satisfaction  of  the  successful  conclusion 
of  the  arduous  work  of  the  Experts  Committee.  It  is  a  most  important 
step  toward  the  restoration  of  international  confidence  and  of  national 
stability.  You  and  Messrs.  Morgan,  Perkins^  and  Lamont  have  given 
generously  of  your  time  and  strength  and  I  send  you  all  my  sincere 
congratulations  on  the  notable  achievement  of  the  Committee. 

note:  The  message  was  directed  to  Owen  D.  Young  and  John  Pierpont  Morgan, 
members  of  the  Committee,  and  Thomas  N.  Perkins  and  Thomas  W.  Lamont, 
alternate  members. 
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Message  on  the  Commemoration  of  the 
Second  Anniversary  of  Clarence  Chamberlin's 
Transatlantic  Flight  to  Germany. 
]un€  4,  1929 

IT  IS  FITTING  that  the  second  anniversary  of  Mr.  Clarence  D.  Cham- 
berlin's transatlantic  airplane  flight  to  Germany  should  be  commemo- 
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rated  as  you  are  doing,  by  honoring  bodi  him  and  his  gallant  compet- 
itors who  lost  their  lives. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Herbert  Hoover 

note:  The  message  was  sent  to  Mr.  Charles  V.  Bob,  Bankers  Club,  120  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

Clarence  Duncan  Chambcrlin,  with  Charles  A.  Levine  as  passenger,  made  a 
record  nonstop  flight,  in  the  monoplane  Columbia,  from  Roosevelt  Field,  N.Y. 
to  Eisleben,  Germany,  a  distance  of  3,911  miles,  in  42  hours  and  31  minutes, 
June  4-6,  1927. 
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Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  Hubert  Work  as 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
]une  4,  1929 

My  dear  Dr.  Workj 

I  intensely  regret  your  determination  to  resign  the  Chairmanship  of 
the  Republican  National  Committee.  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  when 
you  accepted  the  Chairmanship  last  June,  you  made  it  conditional  on 
your  retirement  soon  after  election,  and  I  deeply  appreciate  your  will- 
ingness to  continue  on  at  my  urgent  request.  I  fully  realize  your  desire 
that  someone  else  should  undertake  the  increasing  burdens  and  anxieties 
of  the  party  chairmanship  which  are  imposed  by  each  new  campaign. 

Beyond  my  own  appreciation  of  your  great  services  the  Republican 
Party  owes  you  a  deep  debt  for  its  accomplishments  under  your  direc- 
tion for  there  has  never  been  a  campaign  conducted  with  greater  success 
or  upon  a  higher  plane,  or  one  that  has  proved  itself  so  far  above  all 
criticism. 

You  have  given  many  years  of  distinguished  public  service  and  I  know 
your  reluctance  to  undertake  further  burdens,  but  I  am  in  hopes  that  you 
will  some  time  in  the  future  be  willing  to  again  return  to  public  life. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 
[Hon.  Hubert  Work,  Republican  National  Committee,  Washington,  D.C.] 
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Special  Message  to  the  Congress 
Proposing  a  Study  of  the  Reorganization  of 
Prohibition  Enforcement  Responsibilities. 
]une  6,  1929 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  order  to  secure  the  utmost  expedition  in  the  reorganization  and  con- 
centration of  responsibility  in  administration  of  the  federal  bureaus 
connected  with  prohibition  enforcement,  so  greatly  needed  to  improve 
their  effectiveness,  I  recommend  that  the  Congress  appoint  a  joint  select 
committee  to  make  an  immediate  study  of  these  matters  and  to  formulate 
recommendations  for  consideration  at  the  next  regular  session. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  appoint  a  committee  from  the  Departments  to  co- 
operate w^ith  such  a  committee  of  the  Congress.  The  National  Commis- 
sion on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement  will  also  cooperate  through 
their  studies  of  the  departmental  organization. 

The  subject  involves  the  transfer  of  parts  of  various  bureaus  and  agen- 
cies from  certain  Departments  to  others  and  it  includes  as  well  the 
necessity  for  the  unification  and  strengthening  of  our  border  patrols  both 
in  connection  with  prohibition  and  illegal  entry  of  aliens.  As  the  ques- 
tion embraces  numerous  laws  and  regulations  in  several  bureaus,  it  will 
require  extensive  consideration  which  if  given  jointly  by  such  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  and  the  Departments  prior  to  the  regular  session 
will  save  many  months  of  delay. 

Herbert   Hoover 
The  White  House 
June  6,  1929 
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Letter  on  the  Resignation  of  J.  Reuben  Clark 
as  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
June  6,  1929 

My  dear  Mr.  Clar\: 

As  you  are  leaving  office  I  want  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  your  kindness  in  consenting  to  remain  in  the  Department  of 
State  until  the  appointment  of  a  new  Under  Secretary.  Your  knowledge 
of  Mexican  affairs  has  been  invaluable  to  the  Administration  and  I  am 
sure  that  your  advice  during  the  dangerous  days  of  the  revolution  went 
far  toward  keeping  this  Government  to  the  wise  course  which  has  proved 
so  successful. 

I  wish  you  all  possible  success  in  your  future  work. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Honorable  J.  Reuben  Clark,  Department  of  State] 

114 

The  President's  Nev^s  Conference  of 
]une  7,  1929 

The  President.  I  have  nothing  today  of  any  kind.  I  have  some  questions 
here  on  the  reparations  settlement  on  which  I  am  unable  to  comment, 
as  there  is  everything  in  the  press  that  we  have. 

I  also  have  some  questions  as  to  holidays  during  the  summer.  I  am  con- 
demned to  work  this  summer  and  stay  in  Washington  so  that  I  expect 
nothing  out  of  it  but  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sunday. 

Other  than  that  I  have  nothing  to  help  you  with  today. 

note:  President  Hoover's  twenty-eighth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  June  7, 1929. 
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Remarks  Upon  Laying  the  Cornerstone 

of  the  New  Department  of  Commerce  Building. 

]un€  10,  1929 

ON  AN  OCCASION  which  so  pecuUarly  marks  the  progress  of  this 
great  national  institution  it  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  welcome  those  men 
who,  as  former  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  have  contributed  to  its  up- 
building. And  I  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  an  especial  pride  on  this 
occasion,  having  served  for  7  years  in  the  Department,  and  having  had 
some  part  in  the  design  and  initiation  of  this  building.  Those  who  have 
presided  over  this  Department  truly  appreciate  the  significance  and  the 
inspiration  of  this  occasion.  It  marks  the  emergence  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  into  full  maturity  and  service. 

Setting  the  cornerstone  of  any  great  public  building  in  the  city  of 
Washington  is  also  a  milestone  of  progress,  not  only  of  the  Capital  but 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  This  building  will  be  not  only  the  largest 
single  public  structure  in  the  city,  but  in  its  actual  floor  space,  it  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  office  building  in  the  world.  It  represents  the  most 
important  structure  in  the  new  program  for  better  accommodation  of 
our  Government  and  the  beautification  of  our  National  Capital. 

We  use  today  the  trowel  with  which  President  Washington  laid  the 
cornerstone  of  the  Capitol,  136  years  ago.  Its  use  cannot  but  recall  the 
growth  of  this  city  and  of  our  country  which  that  period  so  uniquely 
represents.  When  President  Washington  laid  that  cornerstone,  this  par- 
ticular spot  was  but  a  swamp  traversed  by  little  more  than  a  cowpath 
which  led  from  the  beginnings  of  the  Capitol  to  the  beginnings  of  the 
White  House.  Even  when,  7  years  later,  the  administrative  bureaus  of 
the  Government  were  moved  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and 
set  up  in  Washington,  they  consisted  in  entire  personnel  of  officials  and 
clerical  force  of  less  than  150  persons.  Since  that  time  the  administrative 
functions  of  the  Government  have  been  expanded  year  by  year  until 
they  now  require  20  times  as  many  officials  for  each  million  of  people 
as  were  required  then.  While  there  may  be  complaints  over  the  expan- 
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sion  in  other  directions,  this  Department  cannot  be  a  subject  of  them  for 
it  is  devoted  solely  to  aid  and  foster  the  development  of  higher  standards 
of  living  and  comfort  of  our  people. 

The  beginnings  of  the  idea  to  create  a  Department  of  Commerce  are 
perhaps  obscure.  There  was  no  provision  in  the  Constitution  for  any 
Cabinet  officer,  department,  or  bureau.  A  nation  struggling  for  liberty 
and  freedom  naturally  gave  more  thought  to  provision  for  fundamental 
freedom  by  formulation  of  law  for  its  protection  than  to  the  administra- 
tion of  those  laws,  but  necessarily  administration  quickly  followed. 

In  advising  upon  the  divisions  into  which  administrative  work  should 
be  assigned,  it  is  said  that  Alexander  Hamilton  proposed  the  creation  of 
six  departments — State,  Treasury,  War,  Justice,  Post  Office,  and  Trade. 
But  out  of  economy  the  last  named  department  was  not  created.  It  was 
not  until  114  years  later  that  the  functions  which  he  then  described 
emerged  as  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

As  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  however,  Hamilton's  vision  well  compre- 
hended the  necessities  of  Federal  Government  activity  in  support  of 
commerce  and  industry.  Of  the  bureaus  which  are  now  included  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  those  of  Patents,  Census,  Lighthouses,  and 
Navigation  were  established  by  him  in  the  Treasury.  During  the  hun- 
dred years  before  the  founding  of  the  Department,  other  bureaus  were 
created  and  finally  brought  together  into  a  homogeneous  organization 
with  full  Cabinet  representation  under  President  Roosevelt,  and  with 
Mr.  [George  B.]  Cortelyou  as  its  first  Secretary.  The  26  years  since 
its  foundation  have  shown  an  extraordinary  expansion  and  change 
until  the  Department  has  evolved  into  its  present  impressive  size  and 
helpfulness. 

And  its  ideals  are  clear:  that  by  cooperation  and  not  by  compulsion 
it  should  seek  to  assist  in  maintaining  and  giving  the  impulse  of 
progress  to  commerce  and  industry  in  a  nation  whose  successful  eco- 
nomic life  underlies  advancement  in  every  other  field. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  a  ceremony  at  the  corner  of  14th  St.  and  Constitution 
Ave.  NW.,  at  4  p.m.  on  Monday,  June  10,  1929.  The  building  was  occupied  on 
January  1,  1932. 
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116 

The  President's  News  Conference  of 
]une  11,  1929 

Visit  of  the  British  Prime  Minister 

The  President.  I  have  some  questions  about  the  proposed  visit  of 
Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  and  I  would  hke  to  talk  to  you  purely  from 
a  background  point  of  viev^.  I  do  not  w^ish  to  be  quoted  directly  or 
indirectly. 

We  know  nothing  about  Mr.  MacDonald's  visit  except  that  which 
has  come  in  the  press  and  through  press  representatives.  We  have  had 
no  communication  whatever  outside  of  those  avenues.  The  Govern- 
ment here  would  greatly  welcome  Mr.  MacDonald's  visit,  and  the  whole 
American  people,  I  think,  would  welcome  him  to  the  United  States. 
General  Dawes  will  arrive  in  London  on  Friday  of  this  week,  and 
in  the  ordinary  course  he  will  learn  what  is  behind  the  whole  of  the 
press  discussion.  That  being  all  that  we  know  about  the  situation. 

I  have  also  a  question  which  comes  in  the  same  category  of  things 
only  for  your  information.  I  understand  the  Associated  Press  has  sent 
out  a  story  saying  that  prior  to  the  British  elections  Prime  Minister 
Baldwin  was  invited  to  visit  America,  and  suggesting  that  the  invi- 
tation was  an  official  one  and  came  from  the  White  House.  That  is 
the  first  that  I  knew  anything  about  that.  Some  3  months  ago  there  was 
some  discussion  in  one  of  the  London  papers,  I  believe,  that  Mr.  Bald- 
win had  expected  to  visit  Canada  in  case  of  his  reelection,  and  would 
undoubtedly  come  down  to  the  United  States.  So  I  suppose  that  is  all 
there  was  behind  that  fire. 

Flood  Control  Projects 

One  other  question  in  respect  to  the  flood  control  projects.  I  have 
not  as  yet  had  a  report  from  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  on  questions  that  were  propounded  by  the  congressional  com- 
mittee so  that  I  am  not  able  to  add  anything  to  that  situation  today. 

That  is  all  I  have  in  mind. 
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note:  President  Hoover's  twenty-ninth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  June  11, 1929. 

Prime  Minister  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald  took  office  on  June  5,  1929,  succeeding 
Stanley  Baldwin.  Charles  G.  Dawes  was  United  States  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain. 
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Statement  on  the  Senate's  Action 
on  the  Farm  Relief  Bill. 
]une  11,  1929 

THE  VOTE  in  the  Senate  today  at  best  adds  further  delay  to  farm 
reUef  and  may  gravely  jeopardize  the  enactment  of  legislation.  In  re- 
jecting the  report  of  the  Senate  and  House  conferees,  which  report  was 
agreed  to  by  members  of  both  parties,  the  Senate  has  in  effect  rejected 
a  bill  which  provides  for  the  creation  of  the  most  important  agency  ever 
set  up  in  the  Government  to  assist  an  industry — the  proposed  Federal 
Farm  Board,  endowed  with  extraordinary  authority  to  reorganize  the 
marketing  system  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer;  to  stabilize  his  industry 
and  to  carry  out  these  arrangements  in  conjunction  with  farm  coopera- 
tives, with  a  capital  of  $500  million  as  an  earnest  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  work.  It  is  a  proposal  for  steady  upbuilding  of  agriculture  onto  firm 
foundations  of  equality  with  other  industry  and  would  remove  the 
agricultural  problem  from  politics  and  place  it  in  the  realm  of  business. 

The  conferees  bill  carried  out  the  plan  advanced  in  the  campaign  in 
every  particular.  Every  other  plan  of  agricultural  relief  was  rejected  in 
that  campaign  and  this  plan  was  one  of  the  most  important  issues  in 
the  principal  agricultural  States  and  was  given  as  a  mandate  by  an  im- 
pressive majority  in  these  States.  Subsidies  were  condemned  in  the 
course  of  the  campaign  and  the  so-called  debenture  plan — that  is  the 
giving  of  subsidies  on  exports — was  not  raised  by  either  party,  nor  by 
its  proponents. 

No  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  meet  the  many  practical  objec- 
tions I  and  leaders  in  Congress  have  advanced  against  this  proposal.  It 
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was  not  accepted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  has  been  over- 
whelmingly condemned  by  the  press  and  is  opposed  by  many  leading 
farm  organizations.  For  no  matter  what  the  theory  of  the  export  sub- 
sidy may  be,  in  the  practical  world  we  live  in,  it  will  not  bring  equality 
but  will  bring  further  disparity  to  agriculture.  It  will  bring  immediate 
profits  to  some  speculators  and  disaster  to  the  farmer. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Congress  will  enact  the  conferees  report  and 
allow  us  to  enter  upon  the  building  of  a  sound  agricultural  system  rather 
than  to  longer  deprive  the  farmer  of  the  relief  which  he  sorely  needs. 

118 

The  President's  News  Conference  of 
]un€  14,  1929 

Budget  Surplus 

The  President.  I  have  one  solitary  and  easy  question.  The  only  inquiry 
that  I  am  able  to  answer  on  this  occasion  is  one  with  regard  to  the  esti- 
mate for  the  present  fiscal  year.  I  find  from  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
that  the  estimate  at  the  first  of  June  indicates  that  we  shall  close  the 
fiscal  year  on  July  1  with  a  surplus  of  about  $100  million  to  $110  million. 
Last  February  the  estimates  indicated  a  deficiency  of  about  $17  million, 
and  at  that  time  it  was  thought  there  would  be  a  deficit,  and  a  con- 
siderable drive  was  made  in  the  Government  to  defer  expenditure 
until  after  the  first  of  July.  In  the  meantime,  the  income  has  increased 
beyond  all  of  the  anticipated  estimates,  and  we  have  come  to  that  very 
handsome  result  if  nothing  happens  to  us  within  the  next  15  days. 
All  the  other  pertinent  and  urgent  questions  that  you  may  have  in 
your  mind  are  being  answered  elsewhere — plenty  of  news. 

Weekend  Plans 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  say  what  your  plans  are  for  tomorrow? 
The  President.  I  think  I  will  stay  here  and  work — not  go  anywhere. 

note:  President  Hoover's  thirtieth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  June  14, 1929. 
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119 

Message  to  President  Gaston  Doumergue  of  France 

on  the  Transatlantic  Flight 

of  the  French  Plane  Yellow  Bird. 

June  14,  1929 

UPON  the  occasion  of  the  magnificent  flight  across  the  Atlantic  by 
your  compatriots  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  and  to  the  French  people, 
as  well  as  to  the  aviators  themselves,  my  sincere  congratulations  and 
an  expression  of  my  admiration  of  their  gallantry. 

note:  Three  French  aviators  and  a  stowaway  flew  in  the  monoplane  Yellow 
Bird  nonstop  from  Old  Orchard,  Maine,  to  a  beach  near  Comillas,  Spain,  in  29 
hours  52  minutes. 

120 

Letter  Regretting  Inability  To  Attend 
Independence  Day  Americanization  Ceremonies 
in  New^  York  City. 
]une  14,  1929 

[Released  June  14, 1929.    Dated  June  13, 1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  Mayor: 

The  graciousness  of  your  invitation  to  speak  in  the  City  of  New  York 
on  the  night  of  July  Fourth,  and  the  high  object  of  the  occasion  of  the 
address  that  you  propose^  makes  me  doubly  regretful  that  I  must  de- 
cline. The  posture  of  business  here  makes  it  extremely  unlikely  that 
I  shall  be  able  to  leave  Washington  on  that  day,  and  were  that  possible 
I  should  still  have  several  earlier  invitations  to  consider.  The  entrance 
of  new  citizens  upon  the  full  measure  of  the  responsibilities  of  their 
new  allegiance  to  our  American  ideals  of  law  and  custom  is  always  a 
most  appealing  occasion,  and  I  am  sorry  indeed  that  I  must  miss  this 
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opportunity  in  person  to  welcome  these  into  the  family  of  our  nation. 
With  my  kind  regards  to  you  personally. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Hon.  James  J.  Walker,  Mayor  of  New  York,  New  York  City] 


121 

Statement  on  the  Enactment  of  the 
Farm  Relief  Bill  and  on 
Plans  for  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
]une  15,  1929 

AFTER  MANY  YEARS  of  contention  we  have  at  last  made  a  con- 
structive start  at  agricultural  relief  with  the  most  important  measure 
ever  passed  by  Congress  in  aid  of  a  single  industry. 

As  it  would  have  introduced  many  cross  currents  to  have  initiated 
any  movement  toward  the  selection  of  the  Farm  Board  until  after  the 
legislation  was  completed,  no  steps  have  been  taken  in  this  direction 
beyond  the  receipt  of  several  hundred  recommendations.  It  will  require 
2  or  3  weeks  to  make  these  selections.  The  choice  of  the  Board  is  not 
easy  for  its  members  must  in  a  measure  be  distributed  regionally  over 
the  country;  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  chosen  so  as  to  represent  so 
far  as  possible  each  major  branch  of  agriculture.  Moreover,  the  Board 
must  be  made  up  of  men  of  actual  farm  experience,  and  inasmuch  as 
its  work  lies  largely  in  marketing  in  conjunction  with  farm  coopera- 
tives, its  membership  should  be  comprised  of  men  who  have  been 
actually  engaged  in  directing  farmers  marketing  organizations.  It  is 
desirable  that  the  Board  should  have  in  its  constitution  at  least  one  man 
experienced  in  general  business  and  one  with  special  experience  in 
finance. 
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I  am  asking  for  a  preliminary  appropriation  of  $150  million  at  once 
out  of  the  $500  million  that  has  been  authorized,  and  as  Congress  will 
be  in  session  except  for  short  periods,  the  Board  will  be  able  to  present 
its  further  requirements  at  almost  any  time. 

note:  As  enacted,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  (H.R.  1),  which  created  the 
Federal  Farm  Board,  was  Public,  No.  10  of  the  71st  Congress,  approved  June  15, 
1929  (46  Stat.  11). 
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Message  for  the  Dedication  of  a 

New  Y.M.C.A.  Building  in  Philadelphia. 

June  15,  1929 

[Released  June  15, 1929.    Dated  June  14, 1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  Johnson: 

Please  express  for  me  to  those  gathered  at  the  services  of  dedication 
of  the  new  building  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  of  Philadelphia  and  those  who 
have  taken  any  part  in  bringing  it  into  existence  my  congratulations 
upon  the  completion  of  the  building  marking  the  success  of  their  labors 
in  providing  a  new  instrumentality  of  usefulness  in  behalf  of  the  service 
men  and  young  people  of  Philadelphia.  I  wish  you  all  every  success 
in  this  fine  and  constructive  field  of  human  service. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

note:  The  message  was  sent  to  Alba  B.  Johnson,  vice  president  and  chairman, 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  Recommending 
Appropriations  for  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
]une  17,  1929 

[Released  June  17,  1929.    Dated  June  15,  1929] 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for  the  consideration  of  Con- 
gress an  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the  Federal  Farm  Board  for 
$151,500,000,  to  be  immediately  available,  for  commencing  operations 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  entitled  "The  Agricultural  Marketing 
Act,"  approved  June  15, 1929. 

This  estimate  provides  $150,000,000  of  the  $500,000,000  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  the  Act  as  a  revolving  fund  for  use  in  making  loans 
or  advances,  and  the  amount  of  $1,500,000  authorized  for  the  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  until  June  30, 1930. 

The  details  of  this  estimate,  the  necessity  therefor  and  the  reason  for 
its  submission  at  this  time  are  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  the  Acting  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  v^hich  is  transmitted  herewith  and  with 
which  I  concur. 

I  should  add  that  the  additional  amounts  which  will  be  needed  by  the 
Board  cannot  be  determined  except  by  the  Board  itself,  but  as  Congress 
might  shortly  recess  I  have  thought  it  desirable  that  a  preliminary  sum 
should  be  provided.  If  the  Board  finds  it  necessary  to  have  further  funds 
it  should  be  possible  to  make  provision  for  them  in  ample  time  as  Con- 
gress will  no  doubt  be  in  session  by  the  time  they  are  required. 

Respectfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives] 
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Message  to  the  First  Meeting  of 
the  International  Hospital  Congress. 
June  17,  1929 

[Released  June  17,  1929.    Dated  June  13,  1929] 

PLEASE  EXPRESS  to  the  International  Hospital  Congress  my  cordial 
greetings  and  my  best  wishes  for  a  most  valuable  interchange  of  ideas 
upon  the  vitally  important  subject  of  your  gathering. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

note:  The  message  was  sent  to  Mr.  Rene  Sand,  president.  International  Hospital 
Congress,  Hotel  Ritz,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

125 

The  President's  New^s  Conference  of 
June  18,  1929 

German  Reparations  Agreement 

The  President.  I  have  a  question  as  to  whether  the  administration  would 
submit  the  Young  reparations  agreement  to  Congress  or  not,  or  whether 
we  become  a  signatory  to  it.  Our  Government  is  not  a  party  to  that 
agreement,  and  therefore,  would  not  be  a  signatory  to  it.  There  is  no 
occasion  to  submit  the  agreement  to  Congress.  The  only  point  for  con- 
gressional action  is  an  authority  to  the  administration  to  reduce  Ger- 
many's treaty  obligations  in  respect  to  the  comparatively  minor  items  of 
Army  occupation  costs  and  mixed  claims. 

Prohibition  Enforcement  Incidents  at  the  Canadian  Border 

I  have  some  questions  as  to  the  incidents  on  the  border.  I  deeply 
deplore  the  killing  of  any  person.  The  Treasury  Department  is  making 
an  effort  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  arms.  Any  case  of  misuse  will  be  deter- 
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mined  by  the  orderly  proceedings  of  the  Department  and  the  courts.  I 
hope  that  the  communities  along  the  border  will  do  their  best  to  help  the 
Treasury  and  the  systematic  war  that  is  being  carried  on  by  international 
criminals  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  is  these  activities  that 
are  at  the  root  of  all  of  our  difficulties. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  that  for  formal  quotation  ? 

The  President.  Yes — both  of  them. 

Railroad  Consolidation  Plan 

I  have  another  question  as  to  whether  or  not  I  am  advised  of  any 
intention  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  publish  an  official 
railroad  consolidation  plan  in  the  near  future.  I  have  no  such  advice.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  as  you  know,  is  an  independent 
agency,  and  does  not  consult  the  President. 

Interoceanic  Canal  Board 

We  have  a  little  statement  here  as  to  the  creation  of  the  Interoceanic 
Canal  Board  to  aid  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
the  surveys  authorized  for  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  It  will  go  into  details.  It 
gives  you  the  appointments  that  were  put  out. 

note:  President  Hoover's  thirty-first  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  June  18, 1929. 

The  White  House  also  released  texts  of  the  President's  statements  on  the 
German  reparations  agreement  (see  Item  126)  and  the  Canadian  border  incidents 
(see  Item  127). 

In  addition,  the  White  House  issued  the  following  announcement  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Interoceanic  Canal  Board,  together  with  brief  biographical  sketches 
of  Mr.  Williamson,  Mr.  Marston,  and  Mr.  Williams: 

Interoceanic  Canal  Board 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Public  Resolution  No.  99,  70th  Congress — 
authorizing  certain  surveys  for  Interoceanic  Canals — 

"That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  cause  to  be  made,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
and  with  the  aid  of  such  civilian  engineers  as  the  President  shall  deem  ad- 
visable, a  full  and  complete  investigation  and  survey",  etc.,  etc. 
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the  President  has  designated  the  following  Board,  to  be  known  as  the  Interoceanic 
Canal  Board,  to  aid  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  connection 
with  the  surveys  authorized  by  the  resolution. 

Maj.  Gen.  Edgar  Jadwin,  Chairman 

Maj.  Ernest  Graves,  U.S.A.,  Retired 

Mr.  Sidney  B.  Williamson,  Civil  Engineer 

Dr.  Anson  Marston,  Civil  Engineer 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Williams,  Civil  Engineer 
First  Lieutenant  John  Paul  Dean,  Corps  of  Engineers,  has  been  designated  to 
act  as  Secretary  to  the  Board. 
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Statement  on  the  German  Reparations  Plan. 
June  18,  1929 

I  HAVE  a  question  as  to  whether  the  administration  would  submit  the 
Young  reparations  agreement  to  Congress  or  not,  or  whether  we  become 
a  signatory  to  it.  Our  Government  is  not  a  party  to  that  agreement,  and 
therefore,  would  not  be  a  signatory  to  it.  There  is  no  occasion  to  submit 
the  agreement  to  Congress.  The  only  point  for  congressional  action  is  an 
authority  to  the  administration  to  reduce  Germany's  treaty  obligations 
in  respect  to  the  comparatively  minor  items  of  Army  occupation  costs 
and  mixed  claims. 
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Statement  on  Prohibition  Enforcement  Incidents 
at  the  Canadian  Border. 
June  18,  1929 

I  HAVE  some  questions  as  to  the  incidents  on  the  border.  I  deeply 
deplore  the  killing  of  any  person.  The  Treasury  Department  is  making 
every  effort  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  arms.  Any  case  of  misuse  will  be 
determined  by  the  orderly  proceedings  of  the  Department  and  the 
courts.  I  hope  that  the  communities  along  the  border  will  do  their  best 
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to  help  the  Treasury  and  the  systematic  war  that  is  being  carried  on  by 
international  criminals  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  It  is  these 
activities  that  are  at  the  root  of  all  of  our  difficulties. 

note:  The  statement  referred  to  a  series  of  incidents  along  the  Canadian- American 
border  in  which  Treasury  Department  agents  had  confronted  persons  illegally 
transporting  liquor  into  the  United  States. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
]une  21  1929 

Prohibition 

The  President.  I  have  one  question,  and  that  is  whether  or  not  prohibi- 
tion was  discussed  at  the  Cabinet  this  morning,  and  I  can  say  that  it  was 
not. 

Appointment  of  James  C.  Roop 

I  have  one  or  two  matters  of  interest  but  of  no  very  vital  importance. 
However,  one  is  of  more  than  usual  importance.  I  persuaded  Colonel 
James  C.  Roop  to  become  Director  of  the  Budget.  Roop  was  the  Assist- 
ant Director  of  the  Budget  in  the  first  year  of  the  Budget  under  General 
[Charles  G.]  Dawes.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  latterly  comes  from  Nebraska.  He  served  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Engineers,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  war  was  Chief  of 
the  Purchasing  Staff  of  the  A.  E.  F.  He  left  Government  service  after  the 
first  year  of  the  war  and  went  into  private  business,  where  he  made  a 
very  considerable  success.  When  General  Dawes  ^  left  Santo  Domingo  he 
asked  Mr.  Roop  to  come  down  and  finish  the  budget  work  for  the 
Dominican  Republic,  where  he  will  be  for  another  month,  and  then  be 


^Former  Vice  President  Charles  G.  Dawes  headed  an  advisory  group  of  American  financial 
experts  who  were  invited  by  the  President  of  the  Dominican  Republic  to  examine  the  country's 
finances  and  budget. 
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here  to  take  over  the  Budget  Bureau.  Mr.  Roop  makes  a  very  consider- 
able personal  sacrifice  to  come  into  government  service. 

Colorado  River  Proclamation 

I  had  expected  to  be  able  to  issue  the  Colorado  River  proclamation 
today,  but  that  will  not  be  possible,  as  the  Attorney  General  has  not 
completed  checking  up  on  the  details  required  so  that  will  go  over 
to  Monday. 

Federal  Farm  Board  Membership 

One  point  of  interest  developed  in  the  selection  of  the  Farm  Board. 
Under  Secretary  Hyde  a  telegram  of  inquiry  was  sent  to  all  of  the 
State  farm  organizations  and  the  national  organizations,  and  the  editors 
of  agricultural  papers,  and  to  the  heads  of  agricultural  colleges,  asking 
what  their  opinion  was  on  the  selection  of  an  important  businessman 
or  an  important  banker  for  membership  on  the  Board,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  many  replies  are  here,  apparently  a  hundred  or  two,  which 
I  will  give  to  you — ^practically  unanimous  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. If  you  are  interested  in  the  reaction  of  the  farm  organizations  and 
the  farmers  themselves  to  the  Board  containing  at  least  one  important 
outstanding  businessman  as  distinguished  from  men  that  come  up 
from  the  agricultural  world,  you  will  find  that  the  farmers  strongly 
confirm  it.  As  you  know.  Secretary  Hyde  has  sent  out  to  all  of  the 
farm  organizations,  250  organizations  and  colleges,  to  ask  for  their 
suggestions  as  to  membership  of  the  Board.  We  will  have  all  of  that 
in  hand  this  week.^ 

Currency  Redemption 

Some  papers  went  over  my  desk  this  morning  indicating  that  there 
might  be  a  story  that  some  feature  writers  would  be  interested  in  if  you 
would  look  up  the  amount  of  currency  that  has  been  issued  by  the 
United  States  for  which  the  Treasury  still  holds  itself  accountable  in 
the  light  that  it  is  practically  recalled  under  the  issuance  of  the  new 


'SccItemHO. 
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size  currency/  and  that  the  situation  so  far  as  I  can  recollect  of  one 
issue  there  never  has  been  a  best  before  as  to  how  much  currency 
is  lost  and  how  much  come  in  for  redemption.  The  total  amount  of 
currency  issued  is  $5,065  million.  My  recollection  is  that  the  fractional 
currency  of  the  Civil  War  was  called  in,  amounting  to  about  $50 
million,  and  $13  million  of  it  was  never  redeemed.  And  it  might  inter- 
est some  of  you  to  inquire  of  the  Treasury  what  they  think  the  effect 
of  recalling  this  currency  might  be  on  improving  the  assets  of  the 
Government. 

Q.  Might  waste  money  on  that.  Mr.  President,  how  often  may  you 
change  the  paper  currency?  Do  you  know  whether  the  law 
permits  .  .  . 

The  President.  I  have  never  looked  into  that  phase  of  it.  Some  of 
the  establishment  of  issuance  goes  back  to  the  Civil  War  in  the  cate- 
gories of  national  bank  notes.  United  States  notes,  so  some  of  the 
currency  is  probably  pretty  old.  I  would  not  assure  you  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  getting  such  a  ratio  as  50  to  13. 

That  is  all  I  have. 

note:  President  Hoover's  thirty-second  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  June  21, 1929. 


^In  July  1929,  the  Treasury  Department  began  the  issuance  of  smaller-sized  paper  currency, 
progressively  retiring  old-size  currency  unfit  for  circulation. 
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Letter  to  the  International  Falls 
City  Council  on  Its  Protest  Against 
Prohibition  Enforcement  Incidents. 
]un€  21,  1929 

[Released  June  21,  1929.    Dated  June  18, 1929] 

Gentlemen: 

I  have  your  telegram  of  today's  date.  The  matter  has  been  referred 
to  the  Treasury  Department  for  action. 
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You  may  rest  assured  that  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  any  way  to  transgress  the  Hmits  of  the  law. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Herbert  Hoover 

[City  Council,  International  Falls,  Minnesota] 

note:  The  text  of  the  City  Council's  telegram  follows: 

Dear  Mr,  President: 

The  International  Falls  City  Council  voted  and  passed  upon  the  following 

resolution: 

"Whereas,  at  an  open  meeting  of  business  men  and  city  officials  of  this  border 
city  last  June  14  an  informal  appeal  to  the  President  was  drawn  up,  asking  him 
to  end  the  terrorism  inflicted  upon  our  citizens  and  neighbors  by  Federal  customs 
patrolmen,  engaged  in  prohibition  enforcement; 

"And  whereas,  this  appeal  has  remained  unanswered,  even  though  the  vicious 
and  unlawful  conduct  of  said  Government  agents  have  continued  unabated — 
except  that  there  has  been  no  fresh  murder  of  one  of  our  innocent  neighbors; 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we,  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  International 
Falls,  in  regular  session  assembled,  do  hereby  remind  the  President  that  the  me- 
morialization  of  the  citizens'  appeal  was  and  is  the  articulate  pleading  of  the 
community; 

"And  be  it  further  resolved  that  the  City  Council  of  the  City  of  International 
Falls  does  hereby  join  its  official  voice  in  requesting  from  our  President  an  urgent 
response  to  the  plea  for  help  from  our  people." 

International  Falls  City  Council. 

[Hon.  Herbert  Hoover,  Washington,  D.C.] 
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Message  for  the  Dedication  of  the 
Orange,  New  Jersey,  War  Memorial. 
]une  22,  1929 

[Released  June  22, 1929.    Dated  June  19, 1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  Fariservis: 
I  know  with  what  emotions  of  reverent  pride  and  tender  memory 
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you  and  the  other  men  and  women  of  Orange  will  unveil  your  perma- 
nent memorial  to  the  men  from  Orange  who  died  in  the  World  War. 
Though  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  physically  present,  I  shall 
share  them  in  spirit,  and  shall,  like  you,  feel  that  this  monument  is 
dedicated  not  only  to  those  heroic  dead  but  also  to  the  ideal  that  such 
sacrifice  as  theirs  may  not  in  future  be  required. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  Walter  A.  Fariservis,  Orange  Association  for  Permanent  War  Memorial,  429 
William  Street,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey] 
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Message  to  the  National  Association 
of  Real  Estate  Boards. 
June  24,  1929 

[Released  June  24, 1929.    Dated  June  18,1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  Culver: 

I  cordially  share  your  view  that  an  outstanding  opportunity  for  public 
service  awaits  the  Realtors  in  the  field  of  stimulation  of  home  owner- 
ship, which  is  so  vitally  related  to  the  health,  happiness  and  civic  pride 
of  our  people. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Harry  H.  Culver,  President,  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  310  S. 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.] 

note:  The  message  was  read  and  displayed  at  the  realtors'  annual  convention  in 
Boston,  beginning  on  June  25, 1929. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
June  25, 1929 

Summer  Home  IN  Massachusetts 

The  President.  I  have  one  question  asking  if  I  am  going  to  take  a  sum- 
mer home  in  Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  and  the  answer  is  that  I  am  not. 

0)LORADo  River  Compact  and  Boulder  Canyon  Development 

I  signed  this  morning  the  Colorado  River  proclamation,  making 
effective  the  compact  between  six  of  the  seven  States  in  the  Colorado 
River  Basin.  I  have  a  particular  interest  in  that  consummation  because 
I  was  the  chairman  of  the  Colorado  River  Commission  that  formulated 
the  compact.  The  compact  itself  relates  entirely  to  the  distribution  of 
water  rights  between  the  seven  States  in  the  basin.  It  has  nothing  per  se 
to  do  with  the  Boulder  Canyon  development,  but  the  compact  has  some 
points  of  very  considerable  interest. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  final  settlement  of  quarrels  that  have  ex- 
tended over  25  years  and  which  have  estopped  the  development  of  the 
river.  The  disputes  and  difficulties  over  the  respective  rights  of  the 
different  States  have  served  to  prevent  any  advance  in  that  quarter 
during  the  whole  of  this  time.  And  it  has  an  interest,  also,  in  that  it  is 
the  most  extensive  action  ever  taken  by  a  group  of  States  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  permitting  compacts  between  States.  The 
only  instances  hitherto  were  rather  minor  compacts  between  two  States 
on  boundary  questions  and  one  case  of  the  New  York  Port  Authority, 
which  was  of  importance,  but  a  compact  between  two  States.  This  is, 
however,  a  compact  now  between  seven  States,  and  represents  the  most 
important  action  ever  taken  in  that  particular,  and  opens  the  avenue 
for  some  hope  in  the  settlement  of  regional  questions  as  between  the 
States  rather  than  the  imposition  of  these  problems  on  the  Federal 
Government.  So  that  it  has  an  additional  interest  in  that  particular. 

The  compact  was  originally  signed  by  the  seven  States  subject  to  rati- 
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fication  by  their  legislatures  now  5  years  ago,  and  it  has  a  similarity  to 
matters  in  international  negotiation  in  the  difficulties  that  it  has  to  pur- 
sue in  the  path  of  ultimate  consummation,  but  for  the  first  time  in  history 
a  compact  involving  so  many  interests  has  been  made  effective. 

It  expedites  the  Boulder  Canyon  development  because  it  clarifies  the 
difficulties  v^hich  have  held  up  all  development,  and  there  is  only  one 
point  still  left  open,  and  that  is  the  relation  of  Arizona  to  the  compact. 
I  am  in  hopes  that  Arizona  and  California  may  get  together  to  solve 
their  mutual  problems  v^hich  have  hitherto  prevented  Arizona  from 
joining  in  the  compact.  With  Arizona  in  the  w^hole  basin  will  have 
settled  its  major  dispute  for  all  time. 

The  Budget 

As  a  matter  of  some  background  in  connection  with  the  budget  for 
next  year,  the  discussions  of  which  have  been  going  on,  the  circular 
sent  out  did  not  amplify  the  situation  from  the  public  point  of  view — 
purely  an  interdepartmental  circular. 

The  expenditures  for  the  present  fiscal  year  are  estimated  to  be  $3,926 
million,  and  in  addition  to  this  expenditure  at  that  rate,  as  most  of  the 
expenditure  during  the  present  fiscal  year  is  more  or  less  continuing, 
would  bring  the  total  up  to  a  very  considerable  sum.  In  the  appropria- 
tions that  were  passed  for  the  next  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  there  was 
no  provision  for  the  new  naval  program,  farm  relief,  or  District  of 
Columbia  improvements,  nor  the  Florida  fruit  fly,  and  a  great  number 
of  other  items,  which  in  themselves  total  somewhere  over  250  million — 
nearly  300  million.  So  that  if  we  are  to  hold  the  expenditure  down  to 
$3,900  million,  or  thereabouts,  the  equivalent  of  this  present  fiscal  year, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  serious  reductions  in  some  other  directions, 
and  still  enable  us  to  comply  with  the  additional  burden  imposed  by 
congressional  action.  What  those  directions  will  be  we  do  not  as  yet 
know,  and  the  Budget  and  the  departments  are  carefully  examining  the 
situation  to  see  where  we  can  make  some  cuts  in  order  to  enable  us  to 
accommodate  the  expenditure  burden  so  far  as  we  can  without  increas- 
ing the  gross  expenditure. 
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There  was  one  word  misused  in  that  statement,  a  typographical  error 
coming  out  of  this  oflSce,  that  has  caused  some  speculation — the  word 
"restore" — the  original  word  was  "reaffirm,"  but  it  amounts  to  nothing. 

That  is  all  I  am  able  to  deal  with  today. 

note:  President  Hoover's  thirty-third  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  June  25, 1929.  The  White  House  also  issued  a  text  of 
the  President's  statement  on  the  signing  of  the  Colorado  River  Compact  proclama- 
tion (see  Item  133). 
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Statement  on  Signing  a  Proclamation 
on  the  Colorado  River  Compact 
and  the  Boulder  Canyon  Project. 
]une  25,  1929 

AT  THE  press  conference  this  morning,  the  President  said: 

"I  signed  this  morning  the  Colorado  River  proclamation,  making 
effective  the  compact  between  six  of  the  seven  States  in  the  Colorado 
River  Basin.  I  have  a  particular  interest  in  its  consummation  not  only 
because  of  its  great  intrinsic  importance  but  because  I  was  the  chairman 
of  the  Colorado  River  Commission  that  formulated  the  compact.  The 
compact  itself  relates  entirely  to  the  distribution  of  water  rights  between 
the  seven  States  in  the  basin.  It  has  nothing  per  se  to  do  with  the  Boulder 
Canyon  development  except  that  it  removes  the  barriers  to  such  develop- 
ment. It  has  some  points  of  very  considerable  interest. 

"It  is  the  final  settlement  of  disputes  that  have  extended  over  25  years 
and  which  have  estopped  the  development  of  the  river.  The  difficulties 
over  the  respective  water  rights  of  the  different  States  have  served  to 
prevent  development  in  a  large  way  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
And  it  has  an  interest  also  in  that  it  is  the  most  extensive  action  ever 
taken  by  a  group  of  States  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  per- 
mitting compacts  between  States.  The  only  instances  hitherto  were 
mostly  minor  compacts  between  two  States  on  boundary  questions 
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except  the  one  case  of  the  New  York  Port  Authority,  which  was  of  first 
importance,  but  is  [a]  compact  between  two  States.  This  compact  is, 
however,  an  agreement  between  seven  States,  and  represents  the  most 
important  action  ever  taken  in  that  fashion  under  the  Constitution.  It 
opens  the  avenue  for  some  hope  of  the  settlement  of  other  regional 
questions  as  between  the  States  rather  than  the  imposition  of  these 
problems  on  the  Federal  Government. 

"The  compact  was  originally  signed  5  years  ago  by  the  seven  States 
subject  to  ratification  by  their  legislatures.  It  has  a  similarity  to  matters 
in  international  negotiation  in  the  difficulties  that  it  has  to  pursue  in  the 
path  of  ultimate  consummation,  but  for  the  first  time  in  history  a  com- 
pact involving  so  many  interests  has  been  made  effective. 

"There  is  only  one  point  still  left  open,  and  that  is  the  relation  of 
Arizona  to  the  compact.  I  am  in  hopes  that  Arizona  and  California  may 
compose  their  mutual  problems  which  have  hitherto  prevented  Arizona 
from  joining  in  the  compact.  With  Arizona  in  the  whole  basin  will  have 
settled  their  major  question  of  water  rights  for  all  time." 
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Proclamation  1882, 

Colorado  River  Compact  and  the 

Boulder  Canyon  Project. 

June  25,  1929 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Public  Proclamation: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section  4(a)  of  the  Boulder  Canyon 
Project  Act  approved  December  21,  1928  (45  Stat.  1057)  it  is  hereby 
declared  by  Public  Proclamation : 

(a)  That  the  States  of  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New 
Mexico,  Utah  and  Wyoming  have  not  ratified  the  Colorado  River  Com- 
pact mentioned  in  Section  13(a)  of  said  act  of  December  21,  1928, 
within  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  passage  and  approval  of  said  act. 
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(b)  That  the  States  of  California,  Colorado,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Utah  and  Wyoming  have  ratified  said  compact  and  have  consented  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  the  first  paragraph  of  Article  XI  of  said  com- 
pact, which  makes  the  same  binding  and  obligatory  only  when  approved 
by  each  of  the  seven  States  signatory  thereto,  and  that  each  of  the  States 
last  named  has  approved  said  compact  without  condition,  except  that 
of  six-State  approval  as  prescribed  in  Section  13(a)  of  said  act  of  Decem- 
ber 21,  1928. 

(c)  That  the  State  of  California  has  in  all  things  met  the  require- 
ments set  out  in  the  first  paragraph  of  Section  4(a)  of  said  act  of  De- 
cember 21,  1928,  necessary  to  render  said  act  effective  on  six-State 
approval  of  said  compact. 

(d)  All  prescribed  conditions  having  been  fulfilled,  the  said  Boulder 
Canyon  Project  Act  approved  December  21,  1928,  is  hereby  declared 
to  be  effective  this  date. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 

seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  25  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of 

our  Lord  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Twenty-nine, 

[seal]    and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third. 

Herbert  Hoover 
By  the  President: 

Henry  L.  Stimson 
Secretary  of  State. 
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Telegram  Expressing  Appreciation  for  a  Resolution 
of  Support  by  the  Virginia  Republican  Convention. 
June  27,  1929 

I  THANK  YOU  for  your  message  and  deeply  appreciate  the  expres- 
sions of  encouragement  and  support  adopted  by  the  Virginia  Republi- 
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can  Convention.  They  furnish  added  proof  of  the  purpose  of  the  people 
of  your  great  state  to  rise  and  remain  above  the  level  of  single  party 
control  in  local  government. 

The  example  initiated  by  the  people  of  Virginia  themselves  under 
their  own  chosen  leadership  W\\\  prove  an  inspiration  to  other  states 
throughout  the  South  to  do  likewise  and  thus  establish  and  maintain 
that  wholesome  rivalry  between  parties  out  of  which  come  clean  and 
efficient  administration  of  public  affairs  in  which  the  people  of  all 
parties  alike  are  primarily  interested. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Honorable  R.  H.  Angell,  State  Chairman,  Republican  National  Committee, 
Richmond,  Virginia] 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 

]une  28,  1929 

The  President.  I  have  one  question  that  I  can't  very  well  answer  with- 
out making  trouble  for  other  people. 

Chief  of  the  Militia  Bureau 

I  have  one  question  about  filling  the  of&ce  of  the  Chief  of  the  Militia 
Bureau.  That  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  so  you  will 
have  to  ask  him. 

Business  Meeting  of  the  Government 

I  have  one  question  as  to  whether  we  are  going  to  have  a  business 
meeting  of  the  Government  the  end  of  this  months  and  we  will  not  as 
I  want  to  wait  until  the  new  Director  of  the  Budget  comes  on  the  job 
to  learn  something  of  his  duties.  So  it  will  be  some  time  in  September. 

Appointments  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board 

The  other  thing — I  am  able  to  announce  the  acceptance  of  three  men 
on  the  Farm  Board.  There  are  other  men  to  whom  offers  have  been 
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made,  but  we  have  not  yet  gotten  their  acceptances,  so  I  am  only  able  to 
announce  three  of  them. 

I  want  to  give  you  this  background  about  the  selection  of  these  men. 
Secretary  Hyde  and  myself  have  been  earnestly  endeavoring  to  develop 
the  membership  of  the  Board  in  cooperation  with  the  farm  organizations 
in  the  country.  We  first  sent  out  an  inquiry  as  to  their  suggestions,  and 
then  taking  the  suggestions  that  seemed  to  us  to  command  the  most 
attention  we  have  taken  it  up  again  with  various  other  farm  organiza- 
tions interested,  and  ultimately  have  come  to  a  conclusion  and  made 
offers  to  several  persons,  of  whom  three  have  accepted,  so  that  in  a  very 
large  sense  we  are  making  up  the  Board  with  the  cooperation  and 
approval  of  the  active  farm  organizations. 

As  an  indication  of  that,  I  am  giving  to  you  the  names  of  the  farm 
organizations  which  have  endorsed  Mr.  [James  C]  Stone,  Mr.  [Carl] 
Williams,  and  Mr.  [Cyrus  B.]  Denman.  They  make  a  very  formidable 
list  and  represent  very  large  bodies  of  farmers.  The  material  is  all 
mimeographed  so  that  you  can  get  it  outside.  That  is  all  that  I  can  tell  you 
today  on  that. 

note:  President  Hoover's  thirty-fourth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  June  28, 1929. 

The  White  House  also  released  brief  biographical  information  on  the  three 
appointees  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board  and  lists  of  the  farm  organizations,  agri- 
cultural colleges,  farm  cooperatives,  agricultural  journals.  Members  of  Congress, 
and  public  figures  endorsing  each. 
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Message  to  Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd 

on  the  Second  Anniversary  of  His  Transatlantic  Flight. 

June  29,  1929 

[Released  June  29,  1929.    Dated  June  20,  1929] 

My  dear  Commander  Byrd: 

On  this  second  anniversary  of  your  transatlantic  flight  to  France,  I 
wish  personally  and  upon  behalf  of  the  Nation  to  congratulate  you  and 
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your  gallant  comrades  upon  that  triumph  of  courage  and  skill  over  the 
resisting  forces  of  Nature,  and  to  wish  you  all  success  in  your  present 
similar  conquests  of  the  Antarctic. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

note:  The  President's  message  was  broadcast  in  a  special  radio  program  to  Little 
America  in  the  Antarctic  where,  in  January  1929,  Commander  Byrd  had  estab- 
lished a  base  for  exploration  culminating  in  a  flight  to  the  South  Pole  in  November. 
On  April  7,  the  White  House  made  public  a  message  of  April  5  which  President 
Hoover  sent  to  Adolph  S.  Ochs  of  the  New  York  Times  to  be  read  to  Commander 
Byrd  during  a  radio  program  sponsored  by  the  Times  and  WGY  shortwave.  The 
message  and  Commander  Byrd's  reply  follows: 

The  President's  Message 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Antarctic  night  is  about  to  interrupt  the  most  interesting 
side  of  your  work  but  with  the  radio  you  will  not  become  lonesome.  My  best  wishes 
to  you  and  your  comrades. 

Herbert  Hoover 

Commander  Byrd's  Reply 
President  Hoover: 

We  were  all  very  happy  to  get  your  message  specially  as  we  recall  your  interest 
and  encouragement  when  we  were  struggling  to  organize  our  first  two  polar 
expeditions.  I  wish  I  could  let  you  know  the  feeling  I  have  about  the  conduct  of 
the  red-blooded  fellows  with  me.  Unfortunately  I  cannot  seem  to  be  able  to  put 
it  properly  into  words.  They  have  shown  great  courage  and  made  superhuman 
effort  which  has  resulted  in  Little  America  constructed  of  hundreds  of  tons  of 
material  transported  over  miles  of  treacherous  ice.  We  found  the  ice  of  the  Bay 
7  miles  farther  seaward  than  formerly  and  it  might  have  licked  us  but  for  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  men.  Recently  they  have  toiled  cheerfully  building  tunnels 
and  snowhouses  for  scientific  purposes  exposed  to  temperatures  as  low  as  70  de- 
grees below  freezing.  They  feel  a  pride  in  putting  on  a  show  down  here  that  will 
be  worthy  of  Uncle  Sam.  All  join  me  in  well  wishes  and  respectful  greetings. 

Richard  E.  Byrd 
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Message  to  the  Robert  Burns 
Memorial  Association. 
]un€  29,  1929 

[Released  June  29,  1929.    Dated  June  25,  1929] 

My  dear  Mr,  Smith: 

The  road  to  world  peace  is  through  a  maze  of  all  the  tangled  com- 
plexities of  human  nature,  and  may  be  traversed  only  by  dealing  with 
them  in  a  practical  spirit  and  with  much  patience.  Nevertheless,  all  men 
of  good'Will  must  press  steadily  toward  that  goal  if  civilization  is  to 
survive.  In  this  forward  march  of  the  human  spirit,  poets  lead  the  way 
with  their  visions  of  the  ideal,  and  therefore  you  do  well,  in  your 
memorial  to  Robert  Burns,  to  stress  his  aspiration  toward  the  time  when 
"Man  to  Man,  the  world  o'er,  shall  brothers  be." 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.   John    R.    W.    Smith,    President,   The    Robert    Burns    Memorial    Assn., 
1318  Edwards  Avenue,  Westchester,  New  York] 
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Message  to  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Zionist  Organization  of  America. 
June  30,  1929 

[Released  June  30,  1929.    Dated  June  27,  1929] 

My  dear  Mr,  Slomovitz: 

Please  say  for  me  to  the  members  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of  Amer- 
ica, gathered  in  annual  convention  at  Detroit  on  June  30th,  that  I  pray 
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their  deliberations  may  be,  as  always,  richly  fruitful  in  that  spiritual 
wisdom  for  which  the  Jewish  race  has  been  noteworthy  in  all  ages. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert   Hoover 

[Mr.  Philip   Slomovitz,  President  of  the   Zionist  District  of  Detroit,   Detroit, 
Michigan] 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
]uly  2,  1929 

Federal  Farm  Board 

The  President.  First,  I  am  able  to  announce  two  acceptances  on  the 
Farm  Board — Mr.  [Charles  C]  Teague  of  California,  about  whom  we 
will  give  you  a  note,  and  Mr.  [Alexander]  Legge  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Legge  probably  makes  as  great  a  sacrifice  as  any  citizen  ever  made 
to  enter  public  service.  It  will  reduce  the  gentleman's  salary  from  some- 
thing over  $100,000  a  year  to  $12,000  a  year,  as  an  evidence  of  his  desire 
to  be  of  service  to  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  Teague  likewise  makes  a  very  great  sacrifice  in  income.  I  do  not 
know  precisely  what  his  remuneration  is  as  the  head  of  the  two  largest 
farmer  cooperative  associations,  but  it  is  certainly  far  in  excess  of  $12,000 
a  year. 

Mr.  Legge  will  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  for  the  first  year,  and 
Mr.  [James  C]  Stone  will  undoubtedly  be  the  Vice  Chairman.  You  will 
recollect  that  in  the  selection  of  an  outstanding  businessman  for  the 
Board  we  consulted  with  some  150  farm  organizations  and  found  that 
they  were  desirous  that  that  should  be  done,  and  I  further  consulted 
the  leaders — or  had  the  leaders  of  numbers  of  those  associations 
consulted — on  the  question  of  selecting  Mr.  Legge,  and  they  were  very 
desirous  that  he  should  be  secured  if  possible. 
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We  ought  to  have  some  more  acceptances  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two,  but  that  fills  five  members  of  the  Board  out  of  the  eight.^ 

While  talking  of  sacrifice  I  should  include  also  the  other  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  who  also  are  making  a  tremendous  sacrifice  to  come 
into  this  Board — each  one  of  them.  All  of  the  men  whom  I  have  invited 
to  come  on  the  Board  have  considered  that  here  was  an  opportunity  to 
do  probably  as  great  a  service  as  will  come  to  our  generation,  and 
that  there  was  no  call  upon  them  to  which  they  should  not  respond. 
With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Legge,  all  of  the  men  so  far  chosen  have 
been  at  the  direct  proposal  of  farm  organizations. 

Tax  Reduction  Possibilities 

I  have  a  question  of  possible  tax  reduction.  It  is  always  a  pleasant 
subject. 

We  are  giving  a  great  deal  of  study  to  the  possibilities  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  we  all  hope  that  a  situation  may  work  out  on  the  safe  side 
of  a  surplus  for  tax  relief.  But  we  must  determine  three  essential  things 
before  any  conclusion  could  be  arrived  at. 

First,  we  must  know  what  the  effect  will  be  of  the  legislation  during 
the  last  12  months,  which  has  greatly  increased  the  expenditures  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  beyond  the  amount  budgeted.  The  new  enlarged 
program  for  naval  armaments,  the  increased  expenditure  for  Army  and 
Navy  aviation,  the  rebuilding  of  the  Army  posts,  increased  expenditures 
to  veterans'  services,  in  addition  to  the  necessities  for  the  Mediterranean 
fly — which  by  the  way,  may  be  a  considerable  item  on  the  farm  relief — 
have  all  intervened  since  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  that  we  have  just 
entered  was  passed  by  Congress,  and  we  are  not  yet  certain  as  to  what 
the  volume  of  those  expenditures  will  accumulate  to. 

And  we  must  know  how  far  we  can  reduce  expenditure  in  the 
Government  in  other  directions  to  partly  compensate  for  these  increases 
that  have  been  imposed  by  the  legislation  of  the  last  6  or  8  months. 


^The  White  House  later  announced  additional  appointments  to  the  Board,  as  follows:  on 
July  8,  William  F.  Schilling;  on  July  12,  Charles  S.  Wilson;  and  on  July  30,  Samuel  R.  McKelvie. 
Biographical  information  and  endorsers  were  released  in  connection  with  the  appointments. 
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We  do  know  that  the  expenditure  during  the  paist  fiscal  year  just 
ended  exceeded  by  $200  million  the  amount  budgeted  and  passed  by 
Congress  as  the  budget.  The  completion  of  the  budget  for  the  year  be- 
ginning the  first  of  next  July  will  give  us  a  fairly  clearer  idea  as  to  what 
the  permanent  burdens  of  the  increased  legislation  may  be  and  again 
as  to  what  we  can  save  in  other  directions. 

And  then  beyond  that  on  the  revenue  side,  we  nitist  have  some  exr 
perience  as  to  whether  or  not  the  increase  in  revenue  is  diie  to  tempos 
rary  stock  exchange  activity  or  other  temporary  caijises,  and  then  we 
can  come  to  a  final  conclusion. 

All  of  those  things  ought  to  develop  during  the  next  4  or  5  months. 
By  the  first  of  November  we  ought  to  be  able  to  see  fairly  clearly  where 
our  commitments  and  income  are  likely  to  land  us. 

White  House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection 

I  have  one  aniiouncement  to  make.  I  have  decided  t6  call  a  White 
House  conference  on  the  health  and  protection  of  children;  That  con- 
ference will  be  comprised  of  representatives  of  the  great  voluntaryl 
assbciations-^I  have  a  rough  note  here,  and  Miss  fMyra]  McGrath  will 
take  this,  so  you  don't  need  to  bother  taking  it — together  with  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  and  municipal  authorities  who  are  interested  in  those 
problenis.  The  purpose  will  be  to  determine  the  facts  as  to  our  present 
progress  and  the  future  needs  in  this  field,  aiid  to  develop  such  measures 
for  more  effective  official  and  voluntary  action  arid  their  coordination 
as  will  develop  further  care  arid  protection  to  children  at  lafge^ 

That  conference  will  not  be  assembled  for  another  9  months,  and  per- 
haps 12  months,  in  order  that  there  may  be  time  to  complete  an  exhaiis- 
tive  advance  study  of  the  facts  and  forces  in  progress  and  of  the 
experience  with  the  different  measures  which  are  noW  in  progress  over 
the  country,  which,  as  you  know,  are  a  very  large  activity. 

And  in  order  that  we  may  iriake  an  effectual  determination  of  those 
things,  we  will  set  up  a  series  of  committees  in  each  special  field  of  the 
leaders  in  those  fields,  with  expert  assistance. 
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The  subjects  to  be  covered  embrace  such  things  as  the  problems  of 
dependent  children,  of  regular  medical  examination,  of  school  or  public 
clinics  for  children,  hospitalization,  adequate  milk  supplies,  community 
nurses,  maternity  instruction  and  nurses,  teaching  of  health  in  the 
schools,  facilities  for  playgrounds  and  recreation,  voluntary  organiza- 
tions of  children,  child  labor,  and  scores  of  subjects  of  that  character. 

Now,  to  cover  the  expenses  not  only  of  the  preliminary  committees 
and  of  the  conference  but  also  of  the  followup  work  that  needs  to  be 
done  for  a  national  effort  of  that  character  in  order  to  secure  that  it 
results  in  some  definite  and  positive  influence,  I  have  received  the  sum 
of  1500,000  from  purely  private  sources. 

This  will  be  the  first  national  conference  in  review  of  this  subject  since 
the  conference  called  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1909. 

I  propose  to  include  all  of  the  interested  groups,  amongst  them  the 
educational  associations  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  teaching  of  health, 
et  cetera,  but  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  conference  or  its  work  to  invade 
the  obligations  or  the  province  of  parents  and  their  responsibilities. 

I  have  communicated  with  a  great  number  of  voluntary  associations 
throughout  the  country.  They  are  all  very  anxious  that  such  a  conference 
should  be  called  in  order  that  there  might  be  a  new  platform  and  a  new 
basis  for  more  coordinated  and  renewed  effort  in  those  directions. 

The  country — the  Nation  is  fundamentally  concerned  with  the 
equality  of  opportunity,  and  the  very  first  step  in  equal  opportunity  is 
health  in  children. 

The  work  of  the  conference  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  [Ray 
Lyman]  Wilbur,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  with  the  cooperation  of 
Secretary  of  Labor  Mr.  [James  J.]  Davis.  Dr.  Harry  E.  Barnard,  who 
was  formely  State  Commissioner  of  Health  of  Indiana,  will  be  the 
Executive  Secretary. 

A  preliminary  committee  is  in  process  of  assembling,  who  will  lay  out 
the  chart  of  the  work  and  assist  in  selecting  the  members  of  special 
committees. 

And  that  is  all  that  I  have  today, 

note:  President  Hoover's  thirty-fifth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  July  2,  1929.  The  White  House  also  issued  texts 
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of  the  President's  statements  on  tax  reduction  (see  Item  141)  and  on  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protection  (see  Item  142). 

In  connection  with  the  announcement  of  Federal  Farm  Board  appointments, 
the  White  House  issued  a  brief  biography  of  Mr.  Legge  and  a  list  of  "organiza- 
tions favoring  the  including  of  a  strong  businessman  or  banker  on  the  farm 
board." 
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Statement  on  the  Possibility  of  a 
Tax  Reduction. 
]uly  2,  1929 

AT  THE  press  conference  at  the  White  House  Tuesday,  July  2,  1929, 
the  President  said: 

"We  are  giving  careful  study  to  the  possibility  of  tax  reduction.  We 
all  hope  that  the  situation  may  work  out  on  the  side  of  a  safe  surplus 
for  material  relief.  We  must  determine  three  things  before  there  can 
be  any  conclusion  upon  the  subject. 

"First,  we  must  know  what  the  effect  will  be  of  the  legislation 
during  the  last  12  months  which  has  greatly  increased  expenditures 
for  the  present  fiscal  year  beyond  the  original  budget.  The  new  en- 
larged program  for  naval  armaments,  the  increased  expenditure  on 
Army  and  Navy  aviation,  the  rebuilding  of  Army  posts  and  increased 
expenditures  on  veterans'  services — in  addition  to  the  necessities  in  the 
Mediterranean  fly  and  farm  relief  work— have  all  intervened  since  the 
budget  was  passed  by  Congress. 

"Second,  we  must  know  how  far  we  can  reduce  expenditures  of  the 
Government  in  other  directions  to  partially  compensate  for  these  in- 
creases imposed  during  the  past  12  months.  We  know  that  expenditures 
for  the  fiscal  year  just  passed  exceed  the  original  budget  by  over  $200 
million  and  much  of  the  legislation  expanding  expenditures  has  not 
yet  come  into  effect.  The  completion  of  the  budget  for  the  year  begin- 
ning July  1,  1930,  will  be  helpful  in  determining  the  rate  of  these 
increased  expenditures. 
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"Third,  we  must  know  how  far  the  increase  in  revenue  is  due  to  the 
temporary  stock  exchange  activity." 
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Statement  on  Plans  for  a  White  House  Conference 
on  Child  Health  and  Protection. 
]uly  2,  1929 

AT  THE  press  conference  at  the  White  House  on  Tuesday,  July  2, 
1929,  the  President  said: 

"I  have  decided  to  call  a  White  House  conference  on  the  health  and 
protection  of  children.  This  conference  will  be  comprised  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  voluntary  associations,  together  with  the  Federal 
and  State  and  municipal  authorities  interested  in  these  questions.  Its 
purpose  will  be  to  determine  the  facts  as  to  our  present  progress  and 
our  future  needs  in  this  great  field  and  to  make  recommendations 
for  such  measures  for  more  effective  official  and  voluntary  action  and 
their  coordination  as  will  further  develop  the  care  and  protection  of 
children. 

"The  conference  will  not  be  assembled  for  another  9  months  or  a 
year  in  order  that  there  may  be  time  for  complete  and  exhaustive 
advance  study  of  the  facts  and  forces  in  progress,  of  the  experience  with 
the  different  measures  and  the  work  of  the  organizations  both  in 
voluntary  and  official  fields. 

"In  order  that  these  determinations  may  be  effectively  made  and 
intelligent  presentation  given  at  the  conference,  a  series  of  committees 
will  be  appointed  from  the  leaders  in  different  national  organizations 
and  will  be  assisted  by  experts. 

"The  subjects  to  be  covered  embrace  problems  of  dependent  children; 
regular  medical  examination;  school  or  public  clinics  for  children; 
hospitalization;  adequate  milk  supplies;  community  nurses;  maternity 
instruction  and  nurses;  teaching  of  health  in  the  schools;  facilities  for 
playgrounds  and  recreation;  voluntary  organization  of  children;  child 
labor;  and  scores  of  allied  subjects. 
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"To  cover  the  expenses  of  the  preliminary  committees  and  the  con- 
ference and  foUowup  work  which  will  be  required  to  carry  out  the 
conclusions  of  the  conference,  a  sum  of  $500,000  has  been  placed  at 
my  disposal  from  private  sources. 

"This  will  be  the  first  national  conference  held  in  review  of  this 
subject  since  the  conference  called  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1909.  That 
conference  resulted  in  a  great  impulse  to  social  and  protective  activi- 
ties in  behalf  of  children. 

"It  is  proposed  to  include  in  the  interested  groups,  the  educational 
associations  so  far  as  education  bears  upon  health  and  protection  of 
childlife.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  such  efforts  to  invade  or  relieve  the 
responsibilities  of  parents  but  to  advance  those  activities  in  care  and 
protection  of  children  which  are  beyond  the  control  of  the  individual 
parent. 

"I  have  communicated  with  a  number  of  the  larger  voluntary  bodies 
and  public  officials  throughout  the  country  and  find  they  are  unanimous 
in  the  belief  that  such  a  national  review  is  urgently  needed  in  order 
to  establish  a  new  platform  for  further  advance,  and  they  are  in  agree- 
ment with  me  in  the  necessity  for  exhaustive  examination  of  the  whole 
situation  and  the  preparation  of  material  before  such  a  conference  is 
called  if  we  are  to  secure  effective  results  from  the  conference. 

"We  as  a  nation  are  fundamentally  concerned  with  reinforcement 
of  the  equality  of  opportunity  to  every  child,  and  the  first  necessity 
for  equal  opportunity  is  health  and  protection. 

"The  work  of  the  conference  will  be  under  the  direction  of  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  James  J.  Davis.  Dr.  Harry  E.  Barnard,  formerly 
State  Health  Commissioner  of  Indiana,  has  been  selected  as  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  conference  and  a  small  preliminary  committee  is  in 
process  of  appointment  which  will  expand  its  own  membership  and  will 
determine  the  special  subjects  to  be  investigated  by  special  committees 
outlined  above  and  make  recommendations  for  their  personnel." 
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Message  to  the  International 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention. 
July  4,  1929 

[Released  July  4, 1929.    Dated  July  2, 1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  Poling' 

Please  convey  to  the  members  of  the  International  Christian  Endeavor 
Convention  my  cordial  greetings  and  my  deep  appreciation  of  their 
cooperative  spirit  in  working  toward  the  furtherance  of  obedience  to 
law  and  of  world  peace,  for  the  one  is  vital  to  the  perpetuation  of  our 
free  institutions  of  government  and  the  other  is  vital  to  the  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  all  mankind. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Daniel  A.  Poling,  President,  International  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri] 

note;  The  President's  message  was  read  at  the  convention  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
July  5,  1929 

Meeting  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board 

The  President.  I  called  a  first  meeting  of  the  Farm  Board  for  Mon- 
day, the  15th.  I  think  we  will  have  some  more  acceptances  by  that  time. 
In  any  event,  the  six  members  who  have  already  accepted  will  be  able 
to  take  the  initial  steps  of  finding  quarters  and  offices  and  setting  up 
an  immediate  machinery  so  that  we  won't  lose  any  time  even  if  there 
is  a  little  delay  in  selecting  the  last  one  or  two  members. 

District  of  Columbia  Building  Program 

One  other  thing  that  might  interest  you,  as  a  background,  is  about 
the  building  program  here  in  the  District.  Mr.  Mellon  and  I  have  been 
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making  something  of  a  study  of  that  program,  and  the  $50  miUion 
appropriation,  which  you  will  recollect  is  spread  over  10  years,  is  not 
going  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  Government  for  space  and  accom- 
modation for  our  clerical  staffs. 

We  are  anxious  to  secure  as  soon  as  we  can  the  erection  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  Labor  and  the  Archives^  and  the  independent 
establishments'  buildings,  which  are  not  in  this  $50  million  program, 
although  the  triangle  authorizations  cover  the  acquirement  of  sites,  but 
do  not  cover  construction. 

Further  than  that,  we  would  like  to  put  that  construction  on  the 
basis  of  rotation.  If  we  can  have  the  continuous  excavation  of  founda- 
tions and  the  placing  of  the  steel  in  rotation,  one  building  after  another, 
and  the  stone  and  the  finishing,  all  of  them  falling  in  one  after  an- 
other, we  can  save  a  very  large  amount  on  construction  cost.  When 
once  the  labor  is  assembled  the  contractors  are  able  to  bid  considerably 
less  for  each  one  of  those  steps.  What  is  more,  the  different  contractors 
get  experience  from  building  to  make  much  closer  bids. 

In  order  to  cover  the  other  buildings,  including  the  putting  of  new 
clothing  on  the  State  Department,  which  we  are  all  very  anxious  to 
do — the  State,  War  and  Navy  Building — would  require  somewhere 
about  another  $2^^  million  a  year.  We  have  10  million  at  the  present 
time  on  the  present  appropriation.  If  we  extend  that  program  up  to 
12^  million  from  10  we  believe  that  we  could  bring  all  these  other 
buildings  in  the  rotation  so  that  the  end  of  the  10  year  program  would 
cause  practically  completed  Federal  accommodations.  All  that  is  sub- 
ject, of  course,  to  congressional  authorization,  but  I  think  it  is  a  good- 
sense  program  that  will  appeal  to  most  people. 

Q.  You  mean  a  $75  million  program  instead  of  $50  million  ? 

The  President.  We  would  add  l^/i  million  on  to  the  10  already 
appropriated. 

If  we  were  authorized  to  do  that  we  could  get  ahead  with  the  designs 
of  all  those  buildings  and  the  plans  completed  so  as  to  bring  them  into 
actual  rotation. 
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Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  decided  to  make  some  changes  in  the 
State,  War  and  Navy  Building  ? 

The  President.  I  think  everybody  is  agreed  that  if  we  can  do  that 
for  %2y2  million  it  is  a  w^ise  expenditure  on  behalf  of  bad  feeling  ( ?).^ 

Q.  The  plans  that  Mr.  Mellon  had  over  there  some  few  weeks  ago, 
have  they  been  approved — plans  for  refacing  the  State  Department? 

The  President..!  don't  think  that  they  are  made  out  in  detail,  but 
in  general  that  is  the  line. 

Federal  Farm  Board 

Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  say  six  members  had  accepted  membership 
on  the  Farm  Board  ? 

The  President.  Including  Mr.  Hyde.  We  ought  to  have  a  couple 
more  before  long. 

Interior  Changes  in  the  White  House  Offices 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  about  making  changes  in  the  interior  of 
these  offices  here  ? 

The  President.  We  are  working  out  a  method  by  which  we  can  still 
work  here.  We  are  going  at  it  right  away — a  little  tunnel  (?)^  across 
the  front  and  divert  traffic,  all  of  you  gentlemen,  from  the  other  side. 

Guests  in  Virginia 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  have  any  guests  with  you  down  in  Virginia  ? 
The  President.  Walter  Newton  and  Vernon  Kellogg.  I  am  also  tak- 
ing Bill  Hard  and  Mark  Sullivan  for  general  entertainment  (?).^ 

note:  President  Hoover's  thirty-sixth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  July  5, 1929. 

Walter  Newton  was  Secretary  to  the  President  and  Vernon  L.  Kellogg  had 
served  with  Mr.  Hoover  in  postwar  European  food  relief  activities.  William  Hard 
and  Mark  Sullivan  were  journalists  who  had  written  books,  articles,  and  com- 
mentary about  the  President  and  current  events. 

^  The  question  mark  appears  in  the  transcript. 
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Message  to  President  Juan  Bautista  Perez 
on  Venezuela's  Independence  Day. 
]uly  5,  1929 

THE  GOVERNMENT  and  people  of  the  United  States  unite  in 
friendly  greetings  on  this  Independence  Day  of  Venezuela. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Excellency  Juan  Bautista  Perez,  President  of  Venezuela,  Caracas] 

146 

Message  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
on  the  Dedication  of  Its  New  Building. 
]uly  8,  1929 

[Released  July  8, 1929.    Dated  July  5, 1929] 

I  CONGRATULATE  the  Chicago  Daily  News  on  its  splendid  new 
building  and  the  fifty-four  years  of  distinguished  public  service  which 
has  made  it  possible.  I  congratulate  Chicago  on  the  fact  that  one  of  its 
great  institutions  has  made  such  an  important  contribution  to  the  beauty 
of  the  city  and  by  establishing  the  principle  of  air  rights  construction 
opened  the  way  to  a  greater  development  of  its  business  and  commercial 
resources. 

I  cordially  extend  my  best  wishes  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  its 
management.  I  hope  that  with  the  finer  facilities  of  its  new  home  and 
equipment,  the  Daily  News  will  continue  to  be  a  leader  of  public  enter- 
prises and  a  moulder  of  sound  public  opinion  valuable  alike  to  its  com- 
munity and  the  nation. 

Herbert  Hoover 

note:  The  message  was  sent  to  Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher,  Chicago  Daily  News, 
Chicago,  111.,  and  was  read  at  the  dedication  ceremony  by  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Robert  P.  Lamont. 
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The  Daily  News  Building  was  built  over  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern 
railroad  yards.  The  President  started  the  new  presses  by  pushing  a  button  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
July  9,  1929 

The  President.  I  haven't  anything  this  morning  for  announcement  or 
quotation. 

The  Postal  Deficit 

There  is  a  background  question  here  that  arises  out  of  the  discussions 
yesterday  on  the  postal  deficit  that  I  might  amplify  a  little  for  you,  as  I 
have  the  figures  here  about  the  volume  of  that  deficit. 

The  deficiency  in  the  1924  fiscal  year  was  13  million  in  round  numbers. 

In  1925  it  was  23  million. 

In  1926  it  was  39  million. 

In  1927  it  was  27  million. 

In  1928  it  was  32  million. 

And  for  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  it  was  95  million,  which  did  not 
include  the  payments  necessary  under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  transportation  of  mails,  which  added  42  million,  or  made  a 
total  deficit  for  last  year  of  137  million. 

The  deficit,  after  making  allowance  for  increased  earnings  over  the 
next  5  years  on  the  present  basis  of  directed  expenditures  and  revenues 
would  amount  to  about  85  million  a  year.  That  does  not  include  the 
building  program,  which  in  itself  should  probably  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  Post  Office  deficit,  because  the  construction  of  post  offices  over  the 
country  is  a  matter  of  machinery  that  does  not  any  more  than  keep 
pace  with  the  necessities  of  the  organization.  If  we  added  that,  it  being  35 
million,  it  would  mean  an  estimated  deficit  on  the  present  basis  over 
the  next  5  years  of  about  120  million  a  year. 
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This  arises  largely  out  of  legislation.  In  the  last  session  of  Congress 
legislation  increasing  payments  to  employees  and  allowances  to  post- 
masters, together  with  legislation  decreasing  rates,  both  combined  to 
increase  the  deficit  by  probably  30  million  a  year.  There  is  other  legisla- 
tion in  the  hands  of  Congress,  all  of  which  would  increase  the  deficit. 
There  is  no  legislation  before  the  committees  that  I  know  of  that  would 
diminish  the  deficit. 

My  own  impression  is  that  the  Post  Office  is  a  business  institution — a 
service  given  by  the  Government  to  the  public,  and  that  the  cost  of  that 
service  should  be  borne  by  the  persons  who  receive  the  benefits  of  the 
service,  and  not  by  the  taxpayers.  What  we  are  going  to  do  first  is  to  have 
an  exhaustive  investigation  into  the  parts  of  the  service  that  are  creating 
this  deficit.  For  that  reason  we  have  Mr.  [Frederic  A.]  Tilton  as  one 
of  the  Assistant  Postmasters  General  with  the  hope  of  an  accurate  and 
complete  investigation  that  will  show  where  the  postal  service  makes  its 
deficit,  department  by  department,  or  rather  division  by  division. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any  right  or  authority  to  increase  rates  ? 

The  President.  I  think  probably  there  is  some  flexibility  in  the  air- 
mail, not  in  the  others.  The  airmail  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage. 

Q.  The  rate  is  rather  low  now,  isn't  it  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  not,  without  some 
further  investigation.  There  is  difficulty  there  of  stimulating  a  new  type 
of  traffic,  and  a  loss  at  the  present  time  might  be  a  benefit  later.  We  are 
unable  to  come  to  any  conclusion  about  it  because  the  investigation 
there  is  incomplete. 

That  is  all  I  have  on  my  mind. 

note:  President  Hoover's  thirty-seventh  news  conference  v^as  held  in  the  White 
House  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  July  9, 1929. 
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Exchange  of  Messages  With  King  Vittorio  Emmanuele 
on  the  ItaHan  Reception  of  Two  American  Aviators. 
July  13,  1929 

[Released  July  13, 1929.    Dated  July  12, 1929] 

I  WISH  to  thank  Your  Majesty  for  your  gracious  telegram,  as  well  as  for 
the  cordial  reception  which  the  American  aviators,  Messrs.  WiUiams  and 
Yancey,  have  received  from  the  people  of  Italy. 

Herbert  Hoover 
[His  Majesty  Vittorio  Emmanuele  Third,  King  of  Italy,  Rome] 

note:  Captain  Lewis  A.  Yancey  and  Roger  Q.  Williams  flew  nonstop  from  Old 
Orchard,  Maine,  to  Santander,  Spain,  on  July  8  and  9,  1929.  Their  destination  was 
Rome,  but  headwinds  and  fog  forced  a  premature  descent.  They  later  flew  to  Rome 
where  they  received  a  warm  welcome. 

The  President's  message  was  in  response  to  a  message  from  King  Vittorio 
Emmanuele,  which  read  as  follows: 

The  American  aviators  have  happily  alighted  on  the  soil  of  Italy,  and  I  am  happy 
to  express  to  you,  Mr.  President,  the  keen  pleasure  I  and  the  Italian  nation  feel 
at  the  superb  test  of  the  bold  American  wing. 

Vittorio  Emmanuele 

[His  Excellency  President  Hoover,  Washington] 
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Letter  on  the  Loan  of  "Billy  Opossum" 
as  a  High  School  Mascot. 
July  13,  1929 

My  dear  Robert: 

I  am  glad  to  have  your  formal  report  on  the  efficiency  of  Billy 
Opossum — it  will  be  incorporated  into  his  service  record.  Precautions 
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will  be  taken  to  maintain  his  health  and  spirits  for  the  further  needs  of 
the  Prince  Georges  County  High  School  teams. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  Robert  M.  Venemann,  Hyattsville  High  School,  Hyattsville,  Md.] 

note:  An  opossum  found  on  the  White  House  grounds  was  captured,  kept  with 
other  White  House  animals,  and  named  Billy  Opossum.  After  he  was  lent  to 
Hyattsville  High  School  to  serve  as  a  mascot,  the  managers  of  the  school's  ath- 
letic association  expressed  their  appreciation  in  the  following  letter: 

Dear  President  Hoover: 

Please  accept  the  hearty  thanks  of  our  association  for  your  kindness  in  acceding 
to  our  request  for  the  use  of  the  White  House  opossum  as  a  mascot  during  the 
closing  weeks  of  school.  Having  won  successively  the  Prince  Georges  County  high 
school  championships  in  soccer,  basketball,  track  and  baseball  this  year,  we  cannot 
fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  this  little  animal  as  a  purveyor  of  good  fortune. 

Accordingly,  we  have  restored  Billy  Possum  to  the  keeping  of  the  White  House 
in  the  hope  that  he  will  bring  you  full  measure  of  good  luck.  Trusting,  however, 
that  with  your  kind  permission  we  again  may  be  honored  with  his  effective  leader- 
ship in  our  athletic  program  next  Fall. 

Respectfully  and  sincerely, 
Robert  M.  Venemann, 
William  E.  Robinson 
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Remarks  at  the  First  Meeting 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 
July  15,  1929 

I  HAVE  no  extended  statement  to  make  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board 
as  to  its  duties.  The  wide  authority  and  the  splendid  resources  placed  at 
your  disposal  are  well  known. 

I  am  deeply  impressed  with  the  responsibilities  which  lie  before  you. 
Your  fundamental  purpose  must  be  to  determine  the  fact  and  to  find 
solution  to  a  multitude  of  agricultural  problems,  among  them  to  more 
nearly  adjust  production  to  need;  to  create  permanent  business  institu- 
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tions  for  marketing  which,  owned  and  controlled  by  the  farmers,  shall 
be  so  wisely  devised  and  soundly  founded  and  well  managed  that  they, 
by  effecting  economies  and  giving  such  stability,  will  grow  in  strength 
over  the  years  to  come.  Through  these  efforts  we  may  establish  to  the 
farmer  an  equal  opportunity  in  our  economic  system  with  other 
industry. 

I  know  there  is  not  a  thinking  farmer  who  does  not  realize  that  all 
this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  a  magic  wand  or  an  overnight  action. 
Real  institutions  are  not  built  that  way.  If  we  are  to  succeed  it  will  be 
by  strengthening  the  foundations  and  the  initiative  which  we  already 
have  in  farm  organizations,  and  building  steadily  upon  them  with  the 
constant  thought  that  we  are  building  not  for  the  present  only  but  for 
next  year  and  the  next  decade. 

In  selecting  this  Board  I  have  sought  for  suggestions  from  the  many 
scores  of  farmers'  cooperatives  and  other  organizations  and  yours  were 
the  names  most  universally  commended;  you  are  thus  in  a  sense  the 
representatives  of  organized  agriculture  itself.  I  congratulate  each  of 
you  upon  the  distinction  of  his  colleagues  and  by  your  appointment  I 
invest  you  with  responsibility,  authority,  and  resources  such  as  have 
never  before  been  conferred  by  our  Government  in  assistance  to  any 
industry. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  the  Board's  meeting  in  the  Cabinet  Room  at  the 
White  House  at  10  a.m. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
]uly  16,  1929 

The  President,  Well,  we  still  maintain  a  considerable  congregation ! 
Government  Expenditures 

I  had  hoped  to  have  some  figures  for  purposes  of  discussing  a  ques- 
tion which  was  lodged  here  last  week  on  some  phases  of  Government 
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expenditure,  but  I  have  not  enough  figures  yet  to  make  it  a  real 
discussion.  I  will  have  to  suspend  it. 

Federal  Farm  Board  Membership 

I  have  also  some  questions  about  the  Western  member  of  the  Farm 
Board.  No  conclusion  has  been  reached  as  to  that  but  this  is  purely 
background  for  you. 

There  are  two  or  three  divisions  in  the  wheat  groups  amongst  co- 
operative and  farm  activities  in  the  marketing  of  grain.  It  has  been 
very  difiicult  to  find  anyone  who  commended  himself  to  all  the  groups. 
We  are  still  laboring  on  that  problem  and  I  hope  to  develop  someone 
who  will  command  respect,  but  it  may  take  another  week  or  two.  In 
the  meantime,  the  present  Farm  Board  contains  three  or  four  men  who 
have  had  grain  experience  and  with  Mr.  [Chris  L.]  Christensen,  who 
also  has  had  large  grain  experience  and  who  is  now  [Executive]  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  they  will  be  able  to  get  ahead  with  their  programs  and 
get  ready  for  consultations  with  the  various  Midwest  groups  on  the 
measures  which  the  Farm  Board  proposes.  Therefore,  there  need  be  no 
delay  in  any  necessary  action. 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  tell  us  what  the  three  qualifications  are,  on  which 
there  is  difference  of  opinion  ? 

The  President.  There  are,  in  10  of  the  States,  organized  wheat  pools 
that  represent  one  form  of  cooperative  activity  of  great  importance. 
There  are  two  or  three  different  categories  of  farmer-owned  and 
farmer-controlled  elevators,  which  is  another  phase  of  cooperative  mar- 
keting of  grain.  There  has  hitherto  been  some  conflict  between  these 
groups. 

That  is  about  all  I  have  on  my  mind  that  I  am  able  to  tell  today.  I  hope 
to  have  more  of  a  story  on  Government  expenditures  but  I  will  give 
you  that  next  time. 

note:  President  Hoover's  thirty-eighth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  July  16, 1929. 
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Telegram  to  the  President  of  Liberia 

on  the  Death  of  William  T.  Francis,  United  States  Minister. 

July  16,  1929 

I  WISH  to  thank  Your  Excellency  for  your  kind  telegram  of  condolence 
upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Francis,  whose  loss  deprives  the  United  States  of 
one  of  its  most  devoted  public  servants  and  Liberia  of  a  sincere  and  loyal 
friend. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Excellency  Charles  D.B.  King,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  Monrovia, 
Liberia] 

note:  William  T.  Francis  served  as  United  States  Minister  to  Liberia  from  July  9, 
1927,  until  his  death  of  yellow  fever. 

153 

Letter  Agreeing  To  Act  as  Honorary 

Referee  of  a  British- American  Track  and  Field  Meet. 

July  16,  1929 

I  SHALL  be  pleased  to  act  as  an  honorary  referee  to  the  field  games 
between  the  visiting  teams  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  American 
teams  from  Princeton  and  Cornell,  and  only  regret  that  my  duties  here 
will  not  permit  me  to  be  present  and  witness  them  in  person. 

The  character  building  influence  of  clean  sports  is  such  that  they 
deserve  every  encouragement,  and  besides  that,  I  should  have  been  glad 
of  the  opportunity  to  welcome  these  fine  young  men  visiting  our  shores. 

note:  The  letter  w^as  made  public  by  John  T.  McGovern,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  meet,  which  was  held  in  New  York  City.  As  printed  above, 
this  item  follows  the  text  set  forth  in  a  contemporary  news  account. 
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Proclamation  1885,  Exportation  of  Arms  or 
Munitions  of  War  to  Mexico. 
]uly  18,  1929 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America  a  Proclamation: 

Whereas,  by  a  Proclamation  of  the  President  issued  on  January  7, 1924, 
under  a  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress  approved  January  31, 1922,  it  was 
declared  that  there  existed  in  Mexico  such  conditions  of  domestic 
violence  as  w^ere  or  might  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  arms  or  munitions  of 
w^ar  procured  from  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  by  the  Joint  Resolution  above  mentioned  it  thereupon 
became  unlav^ful  to  export  arms  or  munitions  of  war  to  Mexico  except 
under  such  limitations  and  exceptions  as  the  President  should  prescribe: 
Now,  Therefore,  I,  Herbert  Hoover,  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that,  as  the  conditions  on 
which  the  Proclamation  of  January  7, 1924,  was  based  no  longer  obtain, 
the  said  Proclamation  is  hereby  revoked. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 

seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  eighteenth  day  of  July,  in  the 

year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine, 

[seal]     and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the  one  hundred 

and  fifty-fourth. 

Herbert   Hoover 
By  the  President: 
H.  L.  Stimson 

Secretary  of  State. 

note:  During  the  Mexican  rebellion  which  began  in  March  1929,  the  Hoover 
administration  kept  in  effect  an  arms  embargo  originally  proclaimed  during  the 
De  La  Huerta  insurrection  of  1924,  thus  denying  aid  to  the  insurrectionists.  At 
the  same  time,  surplus  arms  from  United  States  Army  stocks  were  made  available 
to  the  Mexican  Government.  Once  the  fighting  was  over,  Mexico  requested  that 
the  arms  embargo  be  lifted,  and  this  was  the  action  taken  under  Proclamation  1885. 
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155 

The  President's  News  Conference  of 
]uly  19,  1929 

Indemnification  of  Florida  Fruit  Growers 

The  President.  I  have  several  inquiries  from  Florida  as  to  vv^hat  the 
administration  w^ould  propose  to  do  to  assist  in  the  financial  distress 
of  fruit  growlers  from  damage  caused  by  the  action  of  our  Federal  and 
State  officials  in  destroying  fruit  in  the  work  of  extermination  of  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly. 

In  accordance  with  a  very  long  established  precedent,  such  as  that 
of  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  and  other  pests  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  a  part  in  the  extermination  of,  where  there  has  been 
actual  destruction  due  to  Federal  action  and  State  action,  there  is  a 
moral  obligation  for  some  sort  of  reparations;  and  I  will  recommend 
to  Congress  in  the  next  session,  or  as  soon  as  they  reconvene,  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  contribute  to  the  indemnification  of  those 
people  whose  actual  fruit,  et  cetera,  has  been  destroyed  through  Federal 
activities. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  any  idea  of  the  amount — ^what  the 
amount  will  be? 

The  President.  No.  There  has  been  a  change  in  policy  as  the  result 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  commission  which  Mr.  Hyde  appointed — 
an  important  change  in  policy  through  which  Florida  fruit  of  the  next 
crop  will  very  considerably  modify  the  amount  of  losses  which  will  be 
suffered  by  the  growers.  So  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  say  how  much  it 
will  come  to.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  fruit  destroyed. 

Q.  Roughly  speaking,  is  that  millions? 

The  President.  Oh,  yes,  it  runs  into  several  millions.  There  will  be 
constant  destruction  of  fruit  in  areas  of  unquestioned  infection.  This 
change  of  policy  enables  the  fruit  to  be  marketed  outside  of  the  direct 
spots  of  infection,  but  the  introduction  of  that  new  policy  will  greatly 
assist  the  growers  of  Florida  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  reduce 
the  amount  of  damage  they  are  going  to  suffer. 
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Use  of  Commissions 

I  have  a  question  here  as  to  whether  I  propose  to  name  any  more 
commissions.  I  might  say  that  I  certainly  do.  I  hope  to  name  new  com- 
missions for  the  whole  of  the  next  4  years,  for  to  me  it  is  the  necessary 
step  in  determining  the  fact  on  any  public  question,  and  the  only  basis 
of  constructive  action  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  determination  of  the 
fact,  so  that  there  will  be  many  more  commissions,  I  hope,  as  time  goes 
on,  for  these  purposes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  particular  ones  in  mind? 

The  President.  No,  I  haven't.  I  am  just  taking  that  as  a  right— as 
many  as  I  like. 

Q.  Is  this  answer  in  the  first  category? 

The  President.  Yes.  And  the  Florida  statement  is  in  the  first 
category. 

Government  Expenditures 

Here  is  a  little  matter  of  background  on  Federal  expenditure,  not 
sufficiently  important  to  warrant  quotation  from  me. 

We  have  been  making  an  investigation  into  the  probable  increases 
of  Federal  expenditure  during  the  next  4  years  as  imposed  by  the 
laws  so  far  passed  by  Congress,  and  other  obligations  that  may  be 
mandatory,  and  the  important  increases  from  existing  legislation  lying 
in  the  military  expenditure,  public  roads.  Post  Office  deficit,  and  farm 
relief.  I  have  a  table  here,  which  we  will  get  out  for  you,  which  shows 
the  growth  of  expenditure  from  1926  to  1933.  It  will  give  you  4  years 
of  experience  and  4  years  of  estimates. 

The  1926  expenditures  on  Army,  Navy,  public  works,  and  Post  Office 
deficit  is  $790  million. 

Those  of  1929  fiscal  year  were  just  about  an  even  billion,  and  for 
1933  it  is  estimated  at  $1,148  million.  However,  I  will  give  you  this 
table  so  that  you  can  see  how  it  works. 

The  increased  naval  expenditure  is  due  to  the  aviation  program 
and  cruisers  and  capital  ship  replacements. 

Increased  Army  costs  are  due  to  the  aviation  program  and  rebuild- 
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ing  of  Army  quarters,  and,  as  you  know,  the  Post  Office  deficit  is  due 
to  the  increased  wages  and  decreased  hours  and  lower  rates. 

The  public  works  item  in  this  table  includes  rivers  and  harbors,  flood 
control,  Boulder  Dam,  public  buildings,  public  roads,  every  nature  of 
public  works  entirely  outside  of  whether  they  belong  in  any  one  depart- 
ment or  not.  But  it  is  an  indication  to  you  as  to  the  growth  of  expendi- 
ture. 

One  item,  of  course,  that  we  haven't  attempted  to  tabulate  is  farm 
relief.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  distribution.  We  will  probably  have 
an  expenditure  this  year  of  at  least  150  million,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  full  period. 

Of  course,  there  is  some  natural  growth  to  expenditure,  but  the 
growth  of  expenditure,  while  it  shows  an  increase  in  our  estimates  over 
these  4  years  of  about  150  million  on  the  above  items,  and  about  150 
million  on  the  farm  relief,  it  is  about  300  million  a  year  we  might 
accumulate  by  1933.  We  will  probably  have  some  compensation  in 
the  reduction  of  public  debts  and  some  other  items.  However,  Miss 
[Myra]  McGrath  can  give  you  that  if  you  want  to  refer  to  it. 

Q.  Have  you  considered  any  estimates  yet? 

The  President.  Yes,  the  Budget  Bureau  will  be  receiving  them  some 
time  before  the  first  of  August  from  the  different  departments.  They  are 
all  at  work. 

That  is  all  that  I  have  got  on  my  mind. 

note:  President  Hoover's  thirty-ninth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  3  p.m.  on  Friday,  July  19,  1929.  The  White  House  also  issued  a  text 
of  the  statement  on  the  probable  increase  in  Federal  Government  expenditures 
(see  Item  156). 
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Statement  on  Federal  Government  Expenditures. 
]uly  19, 1929 

AN  INVESTIGATION  has  been  made  as  to  the  probable  increase 
in  Federal  Government  expenditures  over  the  next  4  years  as  imposed 
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by  laws  which  have  already  passed  Congress  and  other  obligations 
which  are  practically  mandatory. 

The  important  increases  imposed  by  existing  legislation  lie  in  four 
principal  directions — military  expenditure,  public  works,  increase  in 
Post  Office  deficit,  and  farm  relief.  The  following  table  shows  the 
growth  of  these  expenditures  as  imposed  by  present  laws. 

Fiscal  year  Army  Navy  Public  works       Post  Office  Total 

deficit 

1926 267,300,000  312,700,000  170,800,000  39,500,000  790,300,000 

1927 265,600,000  318,900,000  166,500,000  27,300,000  778,300,000 

1928 293,  300, 000  331,  300,  000  183, 400, 000  32, 100,  000  840, 100, 000 

1929 320,200,000  364,500,000  229,600,000  94,700,000  1,009,000,000 

1930 341,800,000  399,200,000  275,800,000  84,000,000  1,100,800,000 

1931 350,700,000  422,500,000  275,400,000  80,600,000  1,129,200,000 

1932 348,900,000  452,000,000  264,900,000  80,000,000  1,145,800,000 

1933 350,900,000  452,000,000  265,900,000  80,000,000  1,148,800,000 

The  increased  naval  expenditure  is  due  to  the  expanded  aviation, 
the  new  cruiser  construction  and  the  capital  ship  replacement  programs. 
There  is  hope  for  some  relief  in  this  direction  if  there  be  a  reduction 
in  naval  arms.  The  increased  army  expenditures  are  due  to  the  aviation 
program  and  to  rebuilding  quarters. 

The  normal  Post  Office  deficit  is  increased  by  the  lower  rates,  in- 
creased wages  and  decreased  hours  of  employment. 

The  public  works  expenditure  here  given  embraces  rivers  and  harbor 
improvement,  flood  control,  Boulder  Dam,  public  buildings,  public 
roads,  et  cetera.  This  expenditure  is  more  likely  to  be  increased  by  4 
or  5  millions  per  annum  than  to  be  decreased. 

It  is  impossible  at  the  present  time  to  schedule  the  volume  of  farm 
relief  in  annual  amounts.  The  burden  for  the  fiscal  year  1930  will 
apparently  be  at  least  $150  million. 

There  is  also  the  natural  growth  of  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  keep  pace  with  the  population  and  the  social  need.  These 
amounts,  however,  we  do  not  anticipate  will  run  into  large  figures. 
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Statement  for  a  Magazine  Issue  Commemorating 
"Light's  Golden  Jubilee." 
]uly  20,  1929 

BY  INVENTING  the  electric  lamp  Mr.  Edison  did  vastly  more  than 
provide  a  new  lamp.  He  removed  an  untold  burden  of  toil  from  the 
backs  of  men  and  women  for  all  time. 

Herbert  Hoover 

note:  The  President's  statement  was  issued  in  his  capacity  as  the  Honorary 
Chairman  of  the  Sponsoring  Committee  of  the  Edison  Pioneers.  The  statement 
was  requested  by  the  magazine  Electrical  World  for  use  in  a  special  issue  devoted 
to  "Light's  Golden  Jubilee,"  marking  the  50th  anniversary  of  Thomas  A.  Edison's 
invention  of  the  electric  incandescent  lamp. 

158 

Message  to  President  Miguel  Abadia  Mendez 
on  Colombia's  Independence  Day. 
]uly  20, 1929 

ON  BEHALF  OF  my  fellow  countrymen  and  in  my  own  name,  I 
extend  to  Your  Excellency  congratulations  on  this  Independence  Day 
of  Colombia. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Excellency  Miguel  Abadia  Mendez,  The  President  of  Colombia,  Bogota] 

159 

The  President's  News  Conference  of 
]uly  23,  1929 

Military  Needs  and  Expenditures 

The  President.  Last  week  there  was  published  a  statement  of  informa- 
tion that  I  gave  to  you  on  the  estimated  increase  of  Federal  expenditure 
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over  the  next  4  years  as  imposed  by  legislation  already  passed  by  Con- 
gress. Those  estimates  indicated  that  by  1933  an  increased  burden  of 
somewhere  from  250  to  300  million  over  the  expenditures  of  the  fiscal 
year  that  has  just  passed  and  somewhere  from  400  million  to  500  million 
above  the  expenditures  of  4  years  ago. 

Now  of  this,  the  purely  military  expenditure — that  is,  excluding  all 
the  nonmilitary  activities  of  the  two  departments — ^represents  just  about 
one-half  of  the  increases.  The  total  military  expenditure,  that  is,  Army 
and  Navy  combined,  was  estimated  at  803  million  as  shown  on  the  sheet 
I  gave  you  last  time,  for  1933.  It  is  an  increase  of  about  120  million  over 
that  of  the  last  fiscal  year  and  about  224  million  over  4  years  ago.  All  of 
which  compares  with  a  total  of  about  266  million,  the  average  3-year 
prewar  expenditure,  for  military  activities  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  or 
an  increase  by  1933  of  about  530  million  a  year. 

These  amounts  do  not  include  any  of  the  money  that  we  justly  spend 
on  veterans  and  pensions,  which  in  themselves  amount  to  about  820 
million  a  year. 

The  American  people  should  understand  that  current  expenditure  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  constitutes  the  largest  military  budget  of  any  nation 
in  the  world  today,  and  at  a  time  when  there  is  less  real  danger  of  exten- 
sive disturbance  of  peace  than  at  any  time  in  more  than  half  a  century. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  bills  pending  by  the  Congress  that  will 
increase  this  expenditure.  The  hope  of  tax  reduction  lies  very  largely  in 
the  ability  to  economize  military  expenditure  and  still  maintain  an 
adequate  defense.  Our  national  situation  is  considerably  modified  by 
the  Kellogg  Pact.  We  hope,  growing  out  of  that — negotiations  we  have 
in  progress — to  save  materially  on  naval  expenditure  by  international 
agreement  in  reduction  of  naval  arms. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Army  outlay  I  am  in  agreement  with  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  set  up,  within  the  General  Staff,  a  commission  of  leading 
Army  officers  to  reconsider  the  whole  of  our  Army  program  over  the 
next  4  years,  to  see  what  services  and  other  outlays  have  become  obsolete 
through  the  development  of  science  and  war  methods,  what  develop- 
ment programs  can  well  be  considered  over  longer  periods,  always  in 
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view  of  the  general  world  outlook,  and  at  the  same  time  that  we  should 
maintain  a  completely  adequate  preparedness;  thereby  to  conduct  an 
investigation  that  will  be  entirely  constructive  and  not  in  any  sense 
destructive  of  defense.  If  you  like  you  can  quote  that. 

Q.  May  we  have  copies,  Mr.  President  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Withdrawal  from  Nicaragua 

There  is  one  other  little  item.  We  have  decided  today  to  withdraw 
1,200  more  marines  from  Nicaragua.  Twelve  hundred  out  of  3,500 
leaves  2,300  approximately. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  there  any  reason  for  that— more  peaceful  down 
there } 

The  President.  Order  is  gradually  being  established  and  we  are 
withdrawing  the  marines  as  fast  as  we  can. 

That  is  all  I  have  on  my  mind. 

note:  President  Hoover's  fortieth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  July  23,  1929.  The  White  House  also  issued  a  text  of  the 
President's  statement  on  military  expenditures  (see  Item  160). 
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Statement  on  Military  Expenditures. 
]uly  23,  1929 

LAST  WEEK  there  was  published  a  statement  showing  the  estimated 
increase  in  Federal  expenditure  over  the  next  4  years,  as  imposed  by 
legislation  already  passed  by  Congress. 

These  estimates  indicate  by  1933  an  increased  burden  of  somewhere 
from  $250  million  to  $300  million  above  the  expenditures  of  the  fiscal 
year  just  ended  and  from  $400  million  to  $500  million  above  the 
expenditures  of  4  years  ago. 

Of  this,  the  purely  military  and  naval  expenditures  excluding  non- 
military  activities  of  these  departments,  represent  about  one-half.  The 
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combined  expenditure  is  estimated  at  $803  million  in  1933,  an  increase 
of  $120  million  over  the  last  fiscal  year,  and  $224  million  over  4  years 
ago.  All  of  which  compares  with  a  total  $266  million  average  prewar 
total  for  the  combined  military  services  of  the  Army  and  Navy  or  an 
estimated  increase  by  1933  of  $530  million  over  prewar.  These  amounts 
do  not  include  any  amount  which  we  justly  spend  on  veterans  who  suf- 
fered in  past  wars  which  in  itself  amounts  to  about  $820  million  per 
annum.  Moreover,  many  bills  are  pending  before  Congress  that  will 
still  further  increase  this  sum. 

The  American  people  should  understand  that  current  expenditure 
on  strictly  military  activities  of  the  Army  and  Navy  constitutes  the 
largest  military  budget  of  any  nation  in  the  world  today  and  at  a  time 
when  there  is  less  real  danger  of  extensive  disturbance  to  peace  than 
at  any  time  in  more  than  half  a  century. 

The  hope  of  tax  reduction  Ues  in  large  degree  in  our  ability  to  econ- 
omize on  the  miUtary  and  naval  expenditure  and  still  maintain  ade- 
quate defense.  Our  whole  situation  is  certainly  modified  by  the  Kellogg 
Pact. 

We  hope  to  save  materially  on  naval  expenditures  by  international 
agreement  on  naval  arms.  In  the  matter  of  Army  outlay,  I  am  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  War  to  set  up  within  the  General  Staff  a  com- 
mission of  leading  Army  officers  to  reconsider  our  whole  Army  program, 
to  see  what  services  and  other  outlays  have  become  obsolete  through 
advancement  of  science  and  war  methods;  and  what  development  pro- 
grams can  be  well  spread  over  longer  periods  in  view  of  the  general 
world  outlook  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  completely  adequate 
preparedness.  Such  an  investigation  to  be  constructive  and  not 
destructive. 

note:  For  the  statement  on  estimated  increases  in  Federal  expenditures,  see  Item 
156. 

The  study  entitled  "Report  of  the  Survey  of  the  MiUtary  EstabHshment  by  the 
War  Department  General  Staff"  was  completed  November  1,  1929.  It  covered  the 
major  functions,  state  of  preparedness,  costs,  and  the  minimum  requirements 
necessary  for  the  military  service  to  fulfill  its  mission. 
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161 

Remarks  Upon  Proclaiming  the  Treaty  for  the 
Renunciation  of  War  (Kellogg-Briand  Pact). 
July  24,  1929 

IN  APRIL  1928,  as  a  result  of  discussions  between  our  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  France, 
the  President  directed  Secretary  Kellogg  to  propose  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  that  they  should  enter  into  a  binding  agreement  as  follows: 

"Article  1 — The  high  contracting  parties  solemnly  declare  in  the  names  of  their 
respective  peoples  that  they  condemn  recourse  to  war  for  the  solution  of  inter- 
national controversies,  and  renounce  it  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  in  their 
relations  with  one  another. 

"Article  2 — The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  the  settlement  or  solution  of 
all  disputes  or  conflicts  of  whatever  nature  or  of  whatever  origin  they  may  be, 
which  may  arise  among  them,  shall  never  be  sought  except  by  pacific  means." 

That  was  a  proposal  to  the  conscience  and  idealism  of  civilized 
nations.  It  suggested  a  new  step  in  international  law,  rich  with  meaning, 
pregnant  with  new  ideas  in  the  conduct  of  world  relations.  It  represented 
a  platform  from  which  there  is  instant  appeal  to  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world  as  to  specific  acts  and  deeds. 

The  magnificent  response  of  the  world  to  these  proposals  is  well 
indicated  by  those  now  signatory  to  its  provisions.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  there  have  been  deposited  in  Washington  the  ratifications  of 
the  15  signatory  nations — that  is,  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Czecho- 
slovakia, France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  India,  Irish  Free  State,  Italy, 
Japan,  New  Zealand,  Poland,  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Beyond  this  the  Treaty  has  today  become  effective  also  with  respect  to 
31  other  countries,  the  Governments  of  which  have  deposited  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  instruments  evidencing  their  definitive 
adherence  to  the  Treaty.  These  countries  are:  Afghanistan,  Albania, 
Austria,  Bulgaria,  China,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic,  Egypt, 
Estonia,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  Guatemala,  Hungary,  Iceland,  Latvia,  Li- 
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beria,  Lithuania,  the  Netherlands,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Portu- 
gal, Peru,  Rumania,  Russia,  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats  and  Slovenes, 
Siam,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Turkey. 

Moreover,  according  to  information  received  through  diplomatic 
channels,  the  instruments  of  definitive  adherence  of  Greece,  Honduras, 
Persia,  Switzerland,  and  Venezuela  have  been  fully  completed  according 
to  their  constitutional  methods  and  are  now  on  the  way  to  Washington 
for  deposit. 

I  congratulate  this  assembly,  the  states  it  represents,  and  indeed,  the 
entire  world  upon  the  coming  into  force  of  this  additional  instrument 
of  humane  endeavor  to  do  away  with  war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy  and  to  obtain  by  pacific  means  alone  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes. 

I  am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  pay  merited  tribute  to  the  two  states- 
men whose  names  the  world  has  properly  adopted  in  its  designation  of 
this  Treaty.  To  Aristide  Briand,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  France, 
we  owe  the  inception  of  the  Treaty  and  to  his  zeal  is  due  a  very  large 
share  of  the  success  which  attended  the  subsequent  negotiations.  To 
Frank  B.  Kellogg,  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  we  owe 
its  expansion  to  the  proportions  of  a  treaty  open  to  the  entire  world  and 
destined,  as  I  most  confidently  hope,  shortly  to  include  among  its  parties 
every  country  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Stimson  has  sent  forward  today  a  message  of  felicitation  to  M. 
Briand  and  to  the  people  of  France  for  whom  he  speaks.  I  am  happy, 
Mr.  Kellogg,  to  extend  to  you,  who  represented  the  people  of  the  United 
States  with  such  untiring  devotion  and  with  such  a  high  degree  of 
diplomatic  skill  in  the  negotiations  of  this  Treaty,  their  everlasting 
gratitude. 

We  are  honored  here  by  the  presence  of  President  Coolidge  under 
whose  administration  this  great  step  in  world  peace  was  initiated.  Under 
his  authority  and  with  his  courageous  support  you,  Mr.  Kellogg,  suc- 
ceeded in  this  great  service.  And  I  wish  to  mark  also  the  high  apprecia- 
tion in  which  we  hold  Senators  Borah  and  Swanson  for  their  leadership 
during  its  confirmation  in  the  Senate. 
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May  I  ask  you  who  represent  governments  which  have  accepted  this 
Treaty,  now  a  part  of  their  supreme  law  and  their  most  sacred  obliga- 
tions, to  convey  to  them  the  high  appreciation  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  that  through  their  cordial  collaboration  an  act  so  auspicious 
for  the  future  happiness  of  mankind  has  now  been  consummated.  I  dare 
predict  that  the  influence  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Renunciation  of  War  will 
be  felt  in  a  large  proportion  of  all  future  international  acts.  The  mag- 
nificent opportunity  and  the  compelling  duty  now  open  to  us  should 
spur  us  on  to  the  fulfillment  of  every  opportunity  that  is  calculated  to 
implement  this  Treaty  and  to  extend  the  policy  which  it  so  nobly  sets 
forth. 

I  have  today  proclaimed  the  Treaty  to  the  American  people  in 
language  as  follows : 

"Whereas  a  Treaty  between  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
President  of  the  German  Reich,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  RepubUc,  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and 
the  British  Dominions  beyond  the  Seas,  Emperor  of  India,  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Italy,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  the  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Poland,  and  the  President  of  the  Czechoslovak  Republic,  providing  for  the  renun- 
ciation of  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  and  that  the  solution  of  disputes 
among  Parties  shall  never  be  sought  except  by  pacific  means,  was  concluded  and 
signed  by  their  respective  Plenipotentiaries  at  Paris  on  August  twenty-seven,  1928, 

"And  whereas  it  is  stipulated  in  the  said  Treaty  that  it  shall  take  effect  as  between 
the  High  Contracting  Parties  as  soon  as  all  the  several  instruments  of  ratification 
shall  have  been  deposited  at  Washington, 

*  And  whereas  the  said  Treaty  has  been  duly  ratified  on  the  parts  of  all  the  High 
Contracting  Parties  and  their  several  instruments  of  ratification  have  been  depos- 
ited with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  last  on  July 
twenty-fourth,  1929; 

"Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Herbert  Hoover,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  have  caused  the  said  Treaty  to  be  made  public  to  the  end  that 
the  same  and  every  article  and  clause  thereof  may  be  observed  and  fulfilled  with 
good  faith  by  the  United  States  and  the  citizens  thereof. 

"In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

"Done  in  the  city  of  Washington  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  July  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  twenty-nine  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  fifty-fourth." 
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note:  The  President  spoke  at  1  p.m.  in  the  East  Room  at  the  White  House,  in  a 
ceremony  attended  by  former  President  CooHdge,  former  Secretary  of  State  Frank 
B.  Kellogg,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  from  45 
nations. 

As  printed  above,  this  item  follows  an  advance  text  released  by  the  White  House. 
For  a  facsimile  of  President  Hoover's  reading  copy,  with  holograph  changes,  see 
Appendix  D. 
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Statement  on  Cruiser  Construction  Suspension, 
Following  a  British  Statement  of  Principles. 
]uly  24,  1929 

THE  PRESIDENT  said: 

"I  have  read  with  real  satisfaction  the  statement  which  the  Prime 
Minister  has  made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  American  people 
are  greatly  complimented  by  his  proposed  visit  and  he  will  find  a  uni- 
versal welcome. 

"Mr.  MacDonald's  statement  marks  a  new  departure  in  discussion  of 
naval  disarmament.  The  Prime  Minister  introduces  the  principle  of 
parity  which  we  have  now  adopted  and  its  consummation  means  that 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  henceforth  are  not  to  compete  in 
armament  as  potential  opponents  but  to  cooperate  as  friends  in  the 
reduction  of  it.  The  Prime  Minister  has  stated  clearly  and  unmistakably 
the  principles  on  which  he  is  acting.  I  cannot  but  be  responsive  to  the 
generous  terms  in  which  he  has  spoken  of  the  attitude  and  purpose 
of  the  United  States.  We  join  in  his  efforts  in  the  same  spirit. 

"Mr.  MacDonald  has  indicated  the  good  will  and  positive  intention 
of  the  British  Government  by  suspension  of  construction  of  certain 
portions  of  this  year's  British  naval  program.  It  is  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  to  show  equal  good  will  in  our  approach  to  the  problem. 

"We  have  three  cruisers  in  this  year's  construction  program  which 
have  been  undertaken  in  the  Government  navy  yards,  the  detailed 
drawings  for  which  are  now  in  course  of  preparation.  The  actual  keels 
would,  in  the  ordinary  course,  be  laid  down  some  time  this  fall.  Gen- 
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erally  speaking,  the  British  cruiser  strength  considerably  exceeds  Ameri- 
can strength  at  the  present  time  and  the  actual  construction  of  these 
three  cruisers  would  not  be  likely  in  themselves  to  produce  inequality  in 
the  final  result. 

"We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  have  any  misunderstanding  of  our 
actions  and,  therefore,  we  shall  not  lay  these  keels  until  there  has  been 
an  opportunity  for  full  consideration  of  their  effect  upon  the  final  agree- 
ment for  parity  which  we  expect  to  reach,  although  our  hopes  of  relief 
from  construction  lie  more  largely  in  the  latter  years  of  the  program 
under  the  law  of  1928." 
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Statement  on  France's  Ratification  of  the 
Mellon-Berenger  Agreement  for  Settling  Its  War  Debt. 
]uly  28,  1929 

THE  PRESIDENT  said: 

"I  am  very  much  gratified  to  learn  that  France  has  ratified  the  agree- 
ment providing  for  the  settlement  of  the  debt  of  the  French  Republic  to 
the  United  States,  thus  disposing,  in  so  far  as  lies  within  her  power,  of 
one  more  of  the  great  financial  problems  left  over  by  the  World  War. 
With  the  high  sense  of  honor  and  financial  responsibility  that  have 
always  characterized  the  actions  of  the  French  people,  it  was  always 
certain  that  to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability  they  would  meet  their  obli- 
gations. The  definite  settlement  of  the  amounts  to  be  paid  in  complete 
discharge  of  this  debt  is  a  cause  for  mutual  satisfaction,  removing  as  it 
does  a  question  that  has  occasioned  much  controversy  and  debate. 

"The  settlement  calls  for  payments  of  $35  million  in  the  fiscal  year 
1930,  gradually  rising  over  a  period  of  11  years  until  they  reach  a  maxi- 
mum of  $125  million  annually. 

"I  think  in  fairness  to  the  American  people  I  am  justified  in  mention- 
ing the  liberality  of  the  settlement.  The  total  debt  of  the  French  Republic 
to  the  United  States  as  of  June  15,  1925,  was  approximately  $4,230 
million.  On  a  5  percent  basis,  which  is  the  rate  of  interest  borne  by  the 
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obligations  given  by  the  French  Government,  the  present  value  of  the 
payments  provided  for  by  the  Mellon-Berenger  agreement  is  $1,680 
million,  or,  in  other  words,  a  reduction  of  approximately  61  percent  of 
the  total  indebtedness.  This  settlement  in  effect  wipes  out  the  entire 
indebtedness  of  France  which  arose  during  the  war  period  and  simply 
provides  for  the  payment  of  advances  to  France  after  the  armistice,  which 
aggregate,  including  accrued  interest,  $1,655  million.  While  some  of  the 
after-armistice  advances  were  made  for  the  liquidation  of  obligations 
incurred  in  this  country  by  the  French  Government  during  the  war, 
considerable  advances  during  the  war  period  itself  were  for  permanent 
improvements;  for  shipping;  for  the  meeting  of  obligations  to  private 
creditors  incurred  prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war,  and  advances  to  the  Bank  of  France  for  credit  and  exchange 
purposes. 

"I  am  giving  these  facts  so  that  in  recognition  of  the  honorable  way 
in  which  France  has  to  meet  its  obligations,  they  will  understand  that 
our  people  too  feel  that  this  settlement  involves  a  measure  of  sacrifice  on 
their  part.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that  such  an  agree- 
ment, based  as  it  is  on  mutual  sacrifice  and  consideration,  cannot  but 
promote  a  better  understanding  between  these  two  great  nations  and 
serve  further  to  cement  a  friendship  that  has  lasted  for  a  century  and  a 
half." 

note:  The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  ratified  the  1926  agreement  on  July  21, 
with  the  Senate  concurring  on  July  26.  It  was  approved  by  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  on  December  12  and  passed  by  the  Senate  on  December 
16.  President  Hoover  signed  the  agreement  on  December  18,  1929. 
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Remarks  at  the  First  Meeting  of  the 

White  House  Child  Health  Conference  Planning  Committee. 

]uly  29,  1929 

THROUGH  Secretary  Wilbur  and  Secretary  Davis,  I  have  invited  you 
here  as  the  nuclei  of  a  planning  committee  to  inaugurate  a  most  impor- 
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tant  movement  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  That  is,  that  we  should  take 
national  stock  of  the  progress  and  present  situation  in  the  health  and 
protection  of  childhood;  that  out  of  this  investigation  we  should  also 
develop  commonsense  plans  for  the  further  advancement  in  these 
directions. 

I  have  suggested  that  in  order  that  these  investigations  and  recom- 
mendations may  be  brought  about  in  the  most  effective  manner,  that  a 
number  of  committees  should  be  organized  to  cover  different  phases 
of  the  subject,  embracing  the  leadership  in  thought  and  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  throughout  the  Nation;  that  after  these  investigations  have 
been  carried  forward  and  conclusions  reached  by  these  committees,  then 
that  we  should  call  a  White  House  conference  of  public  officials,  asso- 
ciations, and  others  interested  in  these  questions,  to  consider  the  recom- 
mendations. Further,  that  such  of  the  policies  that  may  be  adopted  by 
that  conference  should  be  followed  up  by  definite  organization  through- 
out the  country. 

We  realize  that  major  progress  in  this  direction  must  be  made  by 
voluntary  action  and  by  activities  of  local  government.  The  Federal 
Government  has  some  important  functions  to  perform  in  these  par- 
ticulars, all  of  which  will  need  to  be  considered,  but  we  may  save  years 
in  national  progress  if  we  can  secure  some  measure  of  unity  as  to  view 
and  unity  as  to  program,  more  especially  as  these  views  and  programs  are 
to  be  based  on  searching  examination  of  fact  and  experience. 

Generous  means  have  been  provided  to  enable  you  to  carry  forward 
this  task  without  difficulty,  and  I  wish  to  assure  you  of  the  complete 
support  of  the  Executive. 

I  need  not  urge  upon  you  the  fundamental  importance  of  this  under- 
taking. The  greatest  asset  of  a  race  is  its  children,  that  their  bodily 
strength  and  development  should  prepare  them  to  receive  the  heritage 
which  each  generation  must  bequeath  to  the  next.  These  questions  have 
the  widest  of  social  importance,  that  reaches  to  the  roots  of  democracy 
itself.  By  the  safeguard  of  health  and  protection  of  childhood  we  further 
contribute  to  that  equality  of  opportunity  which  is  the  unique  basis  of 
American  civilization. 
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note:  The  planning  committee  met  at  2:30  p.m.  at  the  White  House.  In  addition 
to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur  and  Secretary  of  Labor  James  J. 
Davis,  the  group  included  pediatricians,  journalists,  and  others  interested  in  child 
health. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
]uly  30,  1929 

The  President.  I  haven't  anything  to  state  for  quotation  or  publication 
today. 

Review  of  the  Military  Establishment 

I  have  inquiries  on  one  subject,  that  is,  the  discussions  betw^een  myself 
and  the  Army  staff  and  the  War  Department  officials  about  the  study 
there.  I  can't  add  anything  to  the  public  statement  I  have  made  already. 

For  your  ov^n  information,  v^e  spent  a  great  many  hours  in  discussing 
the  details  of  that  study  to  be  undertaken  in  complete  review^  of  the 
establishment  in  light  of  the  situation  today,  v^ith  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing every  possible  avenue  of  economy.  When  these  studies  are  complete 
from  the  various  branches  of  the  staff,  they  v^ill  be  reviewed  by  a  board 
to  be  set  up  within  the  staff,  and  thereby,  I  have  placed  on  the  Army 
itself  the  first  responsibility  of  this  inquiry;  and  I  haven't  any  doubt 
that  they  will  cooperate  with  the  Executive  in  an  endeavor  to  meet 
the  public  need  of  an  adequate  preparedness  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

I  know  the  very  high  character  of  the  men  in  the  staff  and  in  the 
Army,  and  I  know  they  are  going  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  make  a  complete  review  of  their  setup,  and  they  welcome  the  chance 
to  do  it. 

So  that  is  about  all  I  have. 

Q.  Can  we  have  copies  of  that,  Mr.  President  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  for  background;  not  a  matter  of  public  interest 
particularly  any  more  until  we  have  the  studies  made. 

note:  President  Hoover's  forty-first  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  July  30, 1929. 

For  information  on  the  study  to  which  the  President  referred,  see  Item  160  and 
note. 
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Letter  to  the  National  Commander  of  the 
American  Legion  on  Naval  Parity  With  Great  Britain. 
July  31  1929 

[Released  July  31,  1929.    Dated  July  30,  1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  McNutt: 

I  am  glad  to  have  your  assurance  that  the  American  Legion  supports 
the  policy  of  parity  for  our  navy  with  that  of  Great  Britain.  This  principle 
is  enunciated  by  our  naval  authorities  as  a  complete  defense  of  the  United 
States  in  any  contingency  and  defense  is  all  that  we  seek. 

The  first  step  of  the  renewed  consideration  of  reduction  of  the  exces- 
sive world  naval  armament  has  been  acceptance  of  that  principle  as  a 
preliminary  to  discussion  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  forward  step  of  the  first  importance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  person  of  common  sense  will  agree  that  it  is 
far  better  to  at  least  try  to  establish  such  a  relation  by  agreement  before 
we  resign  ourselves  to  continued  attempts  to  establish  it  by  rival  con- 
struction programs  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  We  need  not  disguise 
the  fact  that  (aside  from  the  capital  ship  limitations  under  the  Washing- 
ton Treaty)  competitive  building  has  been  in  progress  on  both  sides 
since  the  Great  War,  and  we  have  arrived  only  at  disparity,  not  parity. 
It  creates  burdensome  expenditure,  a  constant  stream  of  suspicion,  ill 
will  and  misunderstandings.  Moreover,  by  constant  expansion  of  naval 
strength  we  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  fear  and  ill-will  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  world  toward  both  of  us,  and  thus  defeat  the  very  purposes  which 
you  have  so  well  expressed  as  being  the  object  of  the  Legion,  when  you 
say,  "The  Legion  stands  uniformly  for  movements  which  will  make 
permanent  peace  more  certain  and  assure  better  understanding  between 
nations." 
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I  fear  you  have  been  misinformed  as  to  the  actual  problems  that  He 
before  us  if  we  are  to  succeed  in  such  a  negotiation,  for  they  are  far  more 
intricate  and  far  more  difficult  than  can  be  solved  by  the  simple  formula 
which  you  suggest.  But  I  feel  confident  that  the  American  Legion  will 
be  sympathetic  with  principles  of  parity  by  negotiation  and  of  reduction 
and  limitation  of  armament  instead  of  competitive  building,  with  its 
continuous  expansion  and  all  its  train  of  world  dangers. 

I  am  further  confident  that  the  American  Legion  will  join  with  me  in 
endeavoring  to  establish  and  cooperate  with  others  in  an  atmosphere  of 
good-will  and  sincerity  within  which  to  find  such  a  solution. 

We  and  other  nations  have  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  that  we 
shall  not  resort  to  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy,  that  we  shall 
seek  to  settle  disputes  by  pacific  means  and  if  we  are  honest  in  this  under- 
taking it  follows  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  establish  confidence 
in  our  intentions  and  to  hold  our  preparedness  programs  solely  within 
the  area  of  efficient  defense.  I  am  confident  that  these  policies  are  con- 
sonant with  the  many  declarations  of  the  American  Legion  and  the 
sentiment  of  the  American  people. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  National  Commander,  The  American  Legion,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana] 
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Exchange  of  Messages 

With  President  Carlos  Ibaiiez  del  Campo  of  Chile 
on  the  Ratification  of  the  Tacna-Arica  Agreement. 
August  1,  1929 

PERMIT  ME  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of  your  rnessage  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  signing  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Chile  and  Peru  of 
the  protocol  recording  the  exchange  of  the  instruments  of  ratification  of 
the  Treaty  signed  on  June  3  last  at  Lima,  whereby  the  problem  of  Tacna 
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and  Arica  has  been  brought  to  a  definite  and  happy  solution.  Please 
accept  at  the  same  time  my  cordial  good  wishes  and  those  of  the  people 
and  Government  of  the  United  States  for  your  personal  well-being,  and 
for  the  ever  increasing  prosperity  of  your  great  country. 

note:  The  instruments  of  ratification  of  the  agreement  were  exchanged  in  Santiago 
on  July  28.  The  message  from  President  Ibanez  follows: 

On  the  morning  of  today  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Chile  and  Peru  have  signed 
the  proces  verbal  which  records  the  exchange  of  the  instruments  of  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  signed  in  Lima  on  June  3,  last.  The  cooperation  which  the  United 
States  has  lent  to  this  work  of  American  harmony  that  has  just  ended  in  a  solemn 
ceremony  commands  the  gratitude  of  Chile  and  I  therefore  fulfill  the  high  duty 
of  so  expressing  it  to  the  Arbiter  whose  weighty  and  delicate  work  ends  in  the 
international  act  concluded  on  this  day. 

Please  accept,  Excellency,  this  manifestation  of  the  Chilean  gratitude  and  my 
own,  together  with  the  wishes  that  I  make  for  the  prosperity  of  the  North 
American  people  and  the  happiness  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


168 

Telegram  Greeting  King  Haakon  of  Norway 
on  His  Birthday. 
August  3,  1929 

ON  THIS  happy  anniversary  of  Your  Majesty's  birth  I  send  to  you  most 
hearty  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  Your  Majesty's  happiness  and  well- 
being  and  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Norwegian  Nation. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Majesty  Haakon  VII,  King  of  Norway,  Oslo] 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
August  6,  1929 

Reform  of  the  Federal  Prison  System 

The  President.  I  have  one  question  this  morning  that  I  can  comment 
on.  It  arises  out  of  the  incident  at  Leavenworth  and  the  situation  of 
the  Federal  prisons. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  for  lengthy  discussions  w^ith  the  Attorney 
General,  and  I  have  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  [Sanford]  Bates, 
v^ho  is  the  nev^  Director  of  Prisons,  and  I  have  accepted  their  view 
that  further  Federal  accommodations  for  prisoners  cannot  be  any 
longer  delayed.  We  will  ask  Congress  at  the  regular  session  to  give  us 
the  necessary  authority  and  appropriations  to  revise  the  system. 

Atlanta  is  120  percent  over  capacity  in  inmates  at  the  present  time, 
and  Leavenworth  87  percent,  all  of  which  is  the  cause  of  infinite  de- 
moraUzation  and  the  direct  cause  of  outbreaks  and  trouble. 

Of  course,  the  increased  number  of  prisoners  is  due  to  the  general 
increase  in  crime,  the  largest  item  in  our  Federal  prisons  being  the 
violators  of  the  Narcotics  Act.  They  comprise  now  about  33  percent 
of  the  inmates  at  Leavenworth  and  Atlanta.  Prohibition  contributes 
about  14  percent.  The  balance  is  made  up  of  increases  all  along  the  line. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  they  figure  that  the  increase  in  narcotic  cases 
is  directly  or  indirectly  due  to  prohibition  or  related  in  any  way  ? 

The  President.  Oh,  no.  Our  plans  necessitate  an  expenditure  of 
about  $5  million,  and  will  comprise  some  additions  and  revisions  of  the 
old  prisons,  and  probably  a  new  prison  somewhere  in  the  Northeastern 
States. 

Q.  To  meet  those  increases  ? 

The  President.  That  is  the  idea. 

It  is  proposed,  also,  to  ask  authority  of  Congress  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  probation  officers,  as  Mr.  Bates  is  convinced  he  can  find  a  larger 
number  of  prisoners  who  merit  probation,  and  not  only  their  own  good 
but  the  good  of  the  Federal  Government  will  be  served  by  having  them 
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out,  but  we  have  no  staff  now  adequate  to  take  care  of  increased  pro- 
bation. So  with  a  new  appropriation  we  hope  to  get  some  later. 
That  is  all  I  have  got  on  my  mind. 

note:  President  Hoover's  forty-fifth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  August  6,  1929.  The  White  House  also  issued  a  text  of  the 
President's  statement  on  plans  for  Federal  prison  reform  (see  Item  170). 


170 

Statement  on  Plans  for  Federal  Prison  Reform. 
August  6,  1929 

THE  PRESIDENT,  in  response  to  an  inquiry  from  the  press,  said: 

"I  have  one  question  this  morning  that  I  can  comment  on.  It  arises 
out  of  the  incident  at  Leavenworth  and  the  situation  of  the  Federal 
prisons. 

"I  have  had  an  opportunity  for  lengthy  discussions  with  the  Attorney 
General,  and  I  have  the  recommendations  of  Mr.  [Sanford]  Bates,  who 
is  the  new  Director  of  Prisons,  and  I  have  accepted  their  view  that  further 
Federal  accommodations  for  prisoners  cannot  be  any  longer  delayed. 
We  will  ask  Congress  at  the  regular  session  to  give  us  the  necessary 
authority  and  appropriations  to  revise  the  system. 

"Atlanta  is  120  percent  over  capacity  in  inmates  at  the  present  time, 
and  Leavenworth  87  percent,  all  of  which  is  the  cause  of  infinite  de- 
moralization and  the  direct  cause  of  outbreaks  and  trouble. 

"Of  course,  the  increased  number  of  prisoners  is  due  to  the  general 
increase  in  crime,  the  largest  item  in  our  Federal  prisoners  being  the 
violators  of  the  Narcotics  Act.  They  comprise  now  about  33  percent 
of  the  inmates  at  Leavenworth  and  Atlanta.  Prohibition  contributes 
about  14  percent.  The  balance  is  made  up  of  increases  all  along  the 
line. 

"Our  plans  necessitate  an  expenditure  of  about  $5  million,  and  will 
comprise  some  additions  and  revisions  of  the  old  prisons,  and  probably 
a  new  prison  somewhere  in  the  Northeastern  States. 

"It  is  proposed  also  to  ask  authority  of  Congress  to  increase  the 
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number  of  probation  officers,  as  Mr.  Bates  is  convinced  he  can  find  a 
larger  number  of  prisoners  who  merit  probation,  and  not  only  their 
own  good  but  the  good  of  the  Federal  Government  will  be  served  by 
having  them  out,  but  we  have  no  staff  now  adequate  to  take  care  of 
increased  probation.  So  with  a  new  appropriation  we  hope  to  get  some 
later." 

note:  On  August  1,  1929,  a  riot  at  the  Federal  prison  at  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  in- 
volved some  900  inmates  and  lasted  5  hours.  One  prisoner  was  killed  and  three 
wounded  in  the  riot. 


171 

Message  to  President  Hernando  Siles 
on  Bolivia's  Independence  Day. 
August  6, 1929 

ON  BEHALF  of  my  fellow  countrymen,  and  in  my  own  name,  I  send 
cordial  felicitations  on  this  Independence  Day  anniversary. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Excellency  Hernando  Siles,  The  President  of  Bolivia,  La  Paz] 

172 

Letter  Proposing  Incorporation  of  Camp  Rapidan 
Into  the  Shenandoah  National  Park. 
August  7,  1929 

[Released  August  7,  1929.    Dated  August  2, 1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  Carson: 

I  have  received  the  title  deed  for  164  acres  of  land  for  the  camp  site 
in  the  Shenandoah  Mountains.  This  camp  has  come  to  have  some  public 
aspects  due  to  the  many  contributions  in  its  making.  As  I  told  you  some 
months  ago,  I  should  like  to  put  it  in  permanent  form  for  the  use  of 
my  successors.  Moreover,  as  it  lies  in  the  area  of  the  future  Shenandoah 
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National  Park,  when  the  park  becomes  public  property  it  will  be 
desirable  that  no  private  property  should  be  held  within  its  boundaries. 

It  is  difficult  to  acknowledge  all  of  the  generous  contributions  to  the 
making  of  the  camp.  You  selected  the  site,  and  through  you,  the 
residents  along  the  Rapidan  deeded  their  fishing  rights.  The  Marine 
Corps  generously  volunteered  to  furnish  the  labor  in  erecting  cabins 
and  tents,  in  providing  water  supply,  cutting  brush,  etc.  The  Power 
Company  and  the  Telephone  Company  put  in  their  connections  with- 
out charge,  making  it  possible  for  us  to  secure  these  services.  The  Shenan- 
doah Park  Association,  together  with  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  especially 
the  Madison  County  supervisors,  have  advanced  the  improvement  of 
the  road  which  will  form  one  of  the  fine  openings  to  the  new  park. 
Local  residents  have  contributed  labor  to  the  opening  of  fine  trails. 
And  this  week  the  Engineer  Corps  volunteers  to  further  improve  the 
road  as  one  of  its  summer  exercises. 

All  this  marks  the  greatest  of  interest  and  kindness  in  a  desire  to 
provide  a  week-end  retreat  for  the  President,  for  which  your  own 
energies  in  organizing  these  activities  have  not  been  the  least  of 
contributions. 

My  contribution  has  been  the  purchase  and  preparation  of  the  build- 
ing materials,  etc.,  together  with  some  labor  costs.  I  desire  that  the  camp 
shall  ultimately  become  the  property  of  the  Shenandoah  National  Park 
so  that  at  the  expiration  of  my  term  of  office,  they  may  hold  it  for  the 
use  of  my  successors  for  a  week-end  camp,  or  if  future  Presidents  do 
not  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  it  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  park  itself. 
Therefore,  I  would  be  glad  to  either  deed  it  now  or  await  the  transfer 
of  the  park  to  the  Federal  Government,  whichever  you  think  best. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  W.  E.  Carson,  Riverton,  Virginia] 

note:  William  E.  Carson  was  chairman  of  the  Virginia  State  Conservation  and 
Development  Commission. 
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Message  to  the  World  Scout  Jamboree. 
August  7, 1929 

[Released  August  7, 1929.    Dated  July  18, 1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  Sckiff: 

I  understand  that  you,  together  with  representatives  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  are  about  to  start  for  England  to  take  part  in  the 
World  Celebration  of  twenty-one  years  of  scouting — the  coming  of  age 
of  this  great  movement. 

I  hope  you  will  express  on  my  behalf  the  appreciation  the  whole  of 
America  has  for  this  magnificent  contribution  to  the  development  of 
our  youth.  The  assembling  of  fifty  thousand  young  men  and  boys  from 
seventy  different  races  and  nationalities,  in  good  fellowship  without 
competition,  and  the  self  discipline  which  makes  this  possible  are  in 
themselves  without  precedent,  and  constitute,  I  trust,  an  augury  for 
development  of  common  ideas  and  friendship  amongst  nations. 

As  Honorary  President  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  I  think  I  may 
speak  on  behalf  of  the  millions  of  boys  in  the  United  States  who  have 
received  benefits  from  scouting,  and  I  send  my  hearty  congratulations 
to  the  assembly. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  Mortimer  Schifl,  52  William  Street,  New  York  City] 

note:  Mortimer  L.  Schiff  was  a  vice  president  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 
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Message  to  Dr.  Hugo  Eckener  on  the 
Round-the- World  Flight  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin. 
August  7, 1929 

I  WISH  you  a  successful  voyage.  The  Graf  Zeppelin  is  making  a  con- 
stant contribution  to  the  development  of  the  art  of  air  transportation. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Captain  Hugo  Eckener,  Graf  Zeppelin,  Lakehurst,  New  Jersey] 

note:  The  German  dirigible  balloon  Graf  Zeppelin  left  Lakehurst,  N.J.,  on  Au- 
gust 8,  1929,  circled  the  globe,  and  returned  to  Lakehurst  on  August  29.  Following 
the  flight,  Dr.  Eckener  was  greeted  in  Washington  by  the  President  (see  Item  189). 

Dr.  Eckener's  reply  to  the  President's  telegram,  sent  from  Lakehurst  on  August  7, 
was  made  public  by  the  White  House  as  follows: 

Deeply  appreciate  your  kind  wishes.  May  I,  thru  you  express  my  profound 
thanks  for  the  welcome  we  have  received  from  the  American  people  and  the 
splendid  cooperation  we  have  had  from  the  Navy  Department  which  has  made 
these  trips  possible. 

Sincerely, 

Hugo  Eckener 
[The  President,  White  House] 

175 

Message  to  President  Isidro  Ayora 
on  Ecuador's  Independence  Day. 
August  10, 1929 

ON  BEHALF  of  my  fellow  countrymen  and  in  my  own  name  I  send 
to  Your  Excellency  cordial  greetings  on  this  anniversary  of  Ecuador's 
independence. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Excellency  Isidro  Ayora,  The  President  of  Ecuador,  Quito] 
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Message  to  President  Paul  von  Hindenburg 
on  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Founding  of  the  German  RepubUc. 
August  12,  1929 

[Released  August  12, 1929.    Dated  August  11, 1929] 

I  BEG  of  Your  Excellency  to  accept  my  heartiest  congratulations  on 
this  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  German  Republic. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Excellency  President  von  Hindenburg,  Berlin,  Germany] 

177 

The  President's  News  Conference  of 
August  13,  1929 

Appointments 

The  President.  Someone  wants  to  know  about  a  report  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  contemplating  appointing  a  city  manager  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  I  had  not  heard  of  die  subject. 

Someone  else  wants  to  know  if  we  are  going  to  appoint  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  in  the  next  few  days.  I  am  not  going  to  appoint  him  in  the 
next  few  days.  He  must  be  appointed  sometime. 

I  have  one  other  matter  of  some  general  interest  in  that  I  have 
reappointed  Mr.  Albert  C.  Williams  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  Bureau.  I  expect  we  are  going  to  have  difficulty  in  keeping  these 
two  boards  apart,  but  this  is  the  Loan  Board.  Mr.  WiUiams,  as  you  know, 
has  been  on  the  Board  for  some  years,  and  is  from  Texas. 

Development  of  California  Water  Resources 

I  have  some  matters  of  interest  to  the  State  of  California — perhaps  not 
so  much  of  general  interest.  I  have  been  engaged  for  some  time,  in  coUab- 
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oration  with  the  Governor  [Clement  C.  Young]  of  CaUfornia  in  the 
development  of  two  problems  in  that  State.  One  is  the  coordination  of 
their  State  and  Federal  water  development  in  that  State.  The  other  is 
over  the  San  Francisco-Oakland  or  Alameda  Bridge. 

Some  years  ago  I  advocated  the  coordination  of  the  Federal  and  differ- 
ent State  agencies  in  the  determination  of  the  fact  and  the  development 
of  water  supply  in  the  State  of  California.  There  are  some  nine  different 
independent  agencies  that  have  a  relationship  to  that  problem. 

The  Governor  of  California  in  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
arranged  for  an  appropriation  from  the  State  government  to  carry  out 
an  investigation  of  water  supply  problems.  And  we  have  agreed  to  the 
appointment  of  a  commission,  upon  which  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  represented  by  a  delegate  from  the  War  Department,  one  from 
the  Power  Commission  and  one  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
The  Governor  will  appoint  representatives  of  the  different  departments 
in  the  State  government  and  some  leading  citizens.  The  purpose  of  that 
commission  is  to  determine  the  fact  and  to  develop  some  coordinated 
policies  with  regard  to  the  development  of  the  water  resources  of  Cali- 
fornia in  connection  with  irrigation,  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
power. 

San  Francisco  Bay  Bridge  Commission 

The  other  question  is  the  San  Francisco  bridge,  a  matter  that  has 
agitated  that  community  for  some  years.  Recently  the  State  Legislature 
of  California,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor,  made  certain  authorities  in 
that  matter,  and  we  have  agreed  upon  the  appointment  of  that  commis- 
sion to  comprise  two  representatives  of  the  Navy  Department,  two  of  the 
War  Department,  one  from  each  of  the  communities  on  the  two  opposite 
sides  of  the  bay,  two  from  the  State  of  California,  and  one  further  citizen 
of  the  West  whom  I  shall  appoint  and  who  will  probably  be  Mr.  Mark 
Requa. 

The  purpose  of  that  commission  is  to  see  if  they  can  determine  the 
proper  location  and  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  different  Federal  and 
State  agencies  and  the  local  community  to  the  proper  location  of  the 
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bridge,  which  has  been  subject  to  contention  now  for  as  far  back  as  I  can 
recollect. 

note:  President  Hoover's  forty-third  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  August  13,  1929.  The  White  House  also  issued  a  text  of 
the  President's  statement  on  the  development  of  California  water  resources  and  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Bridge  Commission  (see  Item  178). 
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Statement  on  California  Water  Resources 
and  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Bridge. 
August  13,  1929 

AT  THE  press  conference,  Tuesday,  August  13, 1929,  the  President  said: 
"I  have  recently  engaged  in  some  collaboration  with  the  Governor  of 
California  in  respect  to  tw^o  questions  involving  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  State  government  of  California.  The  first  relates  to  the  deter- 
mination of  policies  for  the  long  view^  development  of  California  water 
resources,  and  the  second  to  the  erection  of  a  bridge  across  San  Francisco 
Bay. 

"Some  years  ago  I  advocated  the  coordination  of  the  multitude  of 
activities,  governmental  and  otherwise,  engaged  in  direct  and  indirect 
control  and  development  of  California  water  supply  and  the  provision 
of  some  definite  policies  instead  of  the  haphazard  and  often  conflicting 
action  of  different  agencies.  Governor  [Clement  C]  Young  has 
forwarded  this  idea  by  enactment  of  certain  State  legislation  which  now 
enables  us  to  bring  about  a  larger  measure  of  such  coordination.  The 
first  step  is  the  creation  of  a  commission  to  supervise  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  engineering  facts  and  to  determine  the  policies 
which  should  be  pursued  in  the  long  view  development  of  the  State, 
as  to  irrigation,  flood  control,  navigation,  and  power. 

"In  order  that  all  of  the  commission  should  embrace  all  agencies  I  have 
requested  the  War  Department  which  controls  the  navigation  channels 
and  flood  control,  the  Power  Commission  which  controls  water  power 
permits,  and  the  Interior  Department  which  is  interested  in  irrigation, 
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each  to  designate  a  member  of  the  commission  which  the  Governor 
is  now  appointing.  The  Governor's  representatives  will  embrace  the 
State  agencies  and  leading  citizens. 

"The  State  of  California  has  passed  a  liberal  appropriation  represent- 
ing the  interest  of  the  State  and  the  Federal  agencies  will  support  the 
investigation  with  the  staff  and  its  accumulated  information. 

"The  second  question  that  I  have  discussed  with  the  Governor  is 
the  disputed  question  of  a  bridge  across  San  Francisco  Bay.  There  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  necessity  for  such  a  bridge  for  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  these  communities.  In  addition  to  the  cities  of  San  Francisco, 
Oakland,  and  Alameda  the  Governor  of  California  through  recent  legis- 
lation has  recently  taken  an  interest  in  this  problem.  In  order  that  we 
may  have  an  exhaustive  investigation  with  a  view  to  final  determination 
which  I  hope  will  be  acceptable  to  all  parties,  I  have  consulted  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  well  as  Mr.  Meek, 
the  representative  of  Governor  Young,  and  I  shall  appoint  a  commis- 
sion comprising  two  representatives  from  the  Navy,  two  from  the  Army, 
and  I  shall  ask  the  authorities  of  San  Francisco  to  appoint  one  member, 
the  authorities  of  the  east  side  of  the  bay  to  appoint  another  member.  I 
shall  ask  the  Governor  to  appoint  one  or  two  members  and  I  shall 
appoint  a  leading  citizen,  Mr.  Mark  Requa  if  he  will  undertake  it,  in 
the  hope  that  we  may  arrive  at  a  determination  of  the  common  interest." 

note:  Burt  C.  Meek  was  director  of  California  State  public  works. 
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Message  to  the  Second  Pan  American 
Highway  Congress. 
August  16,  1929 

[Released  August  16, 1929.    Dated  July  25, 1929] 

Gentlemen: 

The  deliberations  of  the  Second  Pan  American  Highway  Congress 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro  afford  an  opportunity  for  distinguished  service  to  all 
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of  the  countries  of  the  Pan  American  Union  in  the  important  field  of 
highway  development. 

The  four  years  which  have  passed  since  the  initial  Congress  at  Buenos 
Aires  have  seen  much  progress  made  in  the  direction  of  improved 
highway  transportation  in  all  the  countries  of  the  New  World  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  work  of  that  Congress  and  thereafter 
the  efforts  of  the  Pan  American  Confederation  for  Highway  Education 
have  contributed  materially  to  this  result. 

Modern  highways  and  motor  vehicles  provide  a  basic  and  elastic 
system  of  communication  which  is  most  readily  adjustable  to  the  eco- 
nomic needs  of  areas  hitherto  poorly  supplied  by  transportation.  Mutual 
exchange  of  examples  and  experience  in  this  direction  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  value  to  countries  and  I  am  sure  that  the  work  of  this  conference 
will  contribute  to  solidarity  of  purpose  of  our  countries. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  will  be  of  great  benefit 
in  furthering  this  purpose  and  that  it  will  contribute  largely  also  to 
the  most  important  purpose  of  further  cementing  the  friendly  and  help- 
ful relations  that  exist  between  the  countries  of  the  two  Americas. 

Please  convey  these  sentiments  on  my  behalf  to  the  representatives 
of  the  several  countries  at  the  Congress  as  well  as  to  other  officials  with 
whom  you  may  come  into  contact. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Herbert  Hoover 

[The  United  States  Delegation,  Second  Pan  American  Highway  Congress,  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil] 

note:  The  President's  message  was  read  by  John  Walter  Drake,  Chairman  of  the 
seven-member  United  States  delegation,  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Congress  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 
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180 

Remarks  to  the  People  of  Madison  County,  Virginia, 
at  the  Celebration  of  "Hoover  Day  in  Madison." 
August  17,  1929 

BOTH  Mrs.  Hoover  and  I  feel  greatly  honored  by  the  generous  recep- 
tion you  have  extended  to  us  today.  It  is  a  welcome  as  one  of  your 
neighbors,  and  it  is  as  a  neighbor  that  I  participate  with  you. 

In  the  early  years  of  our  Republic,  Virginia  was  the  home  of  Presi- 
dents and  it  would  seem  appropriate  that  with  the  changing  years  the 
President  should  at  least  have  a  weekend  camp  in  Virginia.  There  are 
other  sound  reasons  why  such  a  connection  should  be  maintained 
between  the  Presidents  and  Virginia. 

The  fact  is  that  those  strong  Virginians  who  selected  the  site  for  our 
National  Capital  were  apparently  impervious  to  heat  and  humidity 
or  at  least  they  were  unaware  of  how  much  pavements  and  modern 
buildings  can  contribute  to  raise  the  temperature.  But  Virginia  herself 
now  offers  the  antidote  in  the  wonderful  mountains  which  you  have 
dedicated  to  a  national  park  and  the  access  to  it  that  you  have  provided 
by  your  newly  improved  roads. 

It  has  become  a  habit  and  a  necessity  for  our  Government  officials 
who  have  the  major  anxieties  in  national  affairs,  to  seek  some  other 
place  from  which  to  conduct  their  work  for  prolonged  periods  in  the 
summertime.  But  the  press  of  public  business  and  its  execution  in  the 
National  Capital  is  so  necessary  that  we  must  face  the  fact  that  these 
periods  must  gradually  be  shortened. 

Therefore,  I  have  thought  it  appropriate  to  accept  the  hospitality  of 
your  citizens  and  your  mountains  for  one  or  two  days  each  week  and 
thereby  combine  both  relief  and  work  without  cost  to  either.  And  I  have 
discovered  that  even  the  work  of  government  can  be  improved  by 
leisurely  discussions  of  its  problems  out  under  the  trees  where  no  bells 
ring  or  callers  jar  one's  thoughts  from  the  channels  of  urbanity. 

You  have  demonstrated  yourselves  good  hosts  and  good  neighbors 
with  that  fine  courtesy  for  which  Virginia  is  known  to  the  whole 
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Nation.  I  often  think  the  test  of  good  neighbors  is  whether  one  can 
always  be  sure  when  the  family  meets  an  emergency  it  can  cheerfully 
borrow  a  half  dozen  eggs  or  a  few  extra  dishes. 

In  this  emergency  you  have  proved  this  sentiment  of  neighborliness 
by  lending  me  a  part  of  your  park,  by  improving  a  road,  by  securing 
the  fishing  rights  on  a  beautiful  mountain  stream  and  even  providing 
me  with  fishing  tackle.  I,  on  my  side,  am  glad  to  lend  my  services  as  a 
good  neighbor  to  you  by  acting  as  a  sort  of  signpost  to  the  country  of 
the  fine  reality  of  your  proposed  new  national  park. 

I  fear  that  the  summer  camp  we  have  established  on  the  Rapidan  has 
the  reputation  of  being  devoted  solely  to  fishing.  That  is  not  the  case, 
for  the  fishing  season  lasts  but  a  short  time  in  the  spring.  It  is  a  place  for 
weekend  rest — but  fishing  is  an  excuse  and  a  valid  reason  of  the  widest 
range  of  usefulness  for  temporary  retreat  from  our  busy  world. 

In  this  case  it  is  the  excuse  for  return  to  the  woods  and  streams  with 
their  retouch  of  the  simpler  life  of  the  frontier  from  which  every 
American  springs.  Moreover,  I  have  learned  that  fishing  has  an  impor- 
tant implication  and  even  sounder  foundation  of  such  an  excuse  from 
the  Presidential  point  of  view.  I  find  that  many  Presidents  have  joined 
the  ranks  of  fishermen  only  after  their  inauguration  as  President, 
although  I  can  claim  over  45  years  of  apprenticeship — that  is,  in  fishing, 
not  the  Presidency. 

I  have  discovered  the  reason  why  Presidents  take  to  fishing — the 
silent  sport.  Apparently  the  only  opportunity  for  refreshment  of  one's 
soul  and  clarification  of  one's  thoughts  by  solitude  to  Presidents  lies 
through  fishing.  As  I  have  said  in  another  place,  it  is  generally  realized 
and  accepted  that  prayer  is  the  most  personal  of  all  human  relation- 
ships. On  such  occasions  as  that  men  and  women  are  entitled  to  be 
alone  and  undisturbed. 

Next  to  prayer,  fishing  is  the  most  personal  relationship  of  man  and 
of  more  importance  than  the  fact  itself,  everybody  concedes  that  the 
fish  will  not  bite  in  the  presence  of  the  public.  Fishing  seems  to  be  the 
sole  avenue  left  to  Presidents  through  which  they  may  escape  to  their 
own  thoughts  and  may  live  in  their  own  imaginings  and  find  relief 
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from  the  pneumatic  hammer  of  constant  personal  contacts,  and  refresh- 
ment of  mind  in  the  babble  of  rippling  brooks. 

Moreover,  it  is  a  constant  reminder  of  the  democracy  of  life,  of 
humility,  and  of  human  frailty — ^for  all  men  are  equal  before  fishes. 
And  it  is  desirable  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  should  be 
periodically  reminded  of  this  fundamental  fact — that  the  forces  of 
nature  discriminate  for  no  man. 

But  to  become  more  serious,  I  wish  again  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of 
Mrs.  Hoover  and  myself  for  your  generous  and  cordial  v^elcome  to 
Madison  County.  We  hope  to  be  good  neighbors  and  we  know  from 
experience  already  that  you  will  be. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  noon  at  the  Madison  County  fairgrounds,  during  a 
day-long  celebration  held  by  Madison  County  residents  to  welcome  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Hoover  as  neighbors.  People  of  the  county  brought  squirrel  stew,  to  be 
served  in  5,000  tin  cups,  as  well  as  fried  chicken,  ham,  barbecued  beef,  pie,  and 
cake.  The  secretary  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  estimated  that  some  10,000 
people  were  fed.  The  ceremony  was  attended  by  Members  of  Congress,  Govern- 
ment officials,  and  Virginia  Governor  Harry  F.  Byrd,  who  arrived  in  an  Army 
blimp.  The  program  was  broadcast  by  radio  and  filmed  by  a  newsreel  crew. 

As  printed  above,  this  item  follows  an  advance  text  issued  by  the  White  House. 
For  a  facsimile  of  President  Hoover's  reading  copy,  with  holograph  changes,  see  Ap- 
pendix D. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
August  20,  1929 

Railway  Consolidation  in  the  District  of  Columbia 

The  President.  Well,  I  have  a  question  relating  to  the  consolidation 
of  railways  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  asking  if  I  will  comment.  Those 
are  matters  that  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
of  the  District  of  Columbia — [they]  do  not  come  up  to  me  until  they 
are  ready  to  make  some  recommendation  to  Congress. 
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Chief  of  Engineers 

Also,  I  have  a  question  wanting  to  know  if  I  will  appoint  a  Chief  of 
Engineers.  There  has  been  no  determination  made  about  that  yet. 

Federal  Prisons 

I  have  a  little  information  on  the  prison  question.  Through  the 
cooperation  of  Secretary  Good  and  the  Attorney  General  we  have 
found  a  temporary  solution  to  at  least  a  part  of  the  overcrowding  in 
the  general  Federal  prisons.  As  you  know,  the  Army  has  three  major 
prisons — one  at  Blackwell  Island,  one  at  Leavenworth,  which  is  separate 
from  the  general  Federal  prison,  and  one  at  Alcatraz  Island.  Those 
prisons  are  not  fully  inhabited.  The  Leavenworth  prison  has  a  capacity 
of  1,600  prisoners  and  is  a  very  model  establishment.  And  Blackwell 
Island  and  Alcatraz  are  both  short  of  their  full  complement  at  the 
present  time,  and  some  of  the  major  Army  post  prisons  are  under- 
occupied.  So  that  we  are  proposing,  subject  to  being  able  to  disentangle 
any  legal  difficulty,  to  transfer  the  Leavenworth  military  prison  tem- 
porarily to  the  Department  of  Justice  until  such  time  as  we  can  get 
appropriations  and  some  construction  done.  That  will  give  us  room  for 
about  1,600  men  and  enable  us  to  take  the  worst  of  the  overcrowding 
off  the  two  major  prisons  at  Leavenworth  and  Atlanta. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  mean  the  1,600  by  using  Blackwell's  Island  ? 

The  President.  No,  it  is  for  1,600  at  Leavenworth.  We  will  use 
Blackwell's  Island  and  Alcatraz  to  accommodate  some  of  the  men  at 
present  in  Leavenworth  and  perhaps  use  some  of  the  Army  post  prisons 
for  short-term  men. 

MacDonald-Dawes  Disarmament  Discussions 

I  have  one  other  question,  and  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  an  adequate 
answer  to  it.  It  is  a  question  in  respect  to  discussions  going  on  between 
Premier  [J.  Ramsay]  MacDonald  and  Ambassador  [Charles  G.]  Dawes. 
Obviously,  as  stated  in  the  press,  they  relate  to  disarmament.  I  regret 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  statement  to  help  you  out  much  as 
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yet.  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  I  can  illuminate  that  subject  more 
for  you. 
Otherwise,  I  have  nothing  on  my  mind. 

note:  President  Hoover's  forty-fourth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  August  20,  1929.  The  White  House  also  issued  a 
text  of  the  President's  statement  on  the  use  of  Army  prisons  to  relieve  Federal 
prison  congestion  (see  Item  182). 
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Statement  on  the  Use  of  Army  Prisons 

To  Relieve  Overcrowding  in  Federal  Prisons. 

August  20,  1929 

THROUGH  the  cooperation  of  Secretary  Good  and  the  Attorney 
General,  I  believe  we  have  found  temporary  solution  to  the  problem  of 
overcrowding  in  the  Federal  prisons,  especially  those  at  Atlanta  and 
Leavenworth. 

The  Army  has  three  major  prisons — one  at  Governors  Island,  one  at 
Leavenworth,  and  one  at  Alcatraz. 

The  Army  prison  at  Leavenworth  is  a  model  establishment  with  a 
capacity  of  about  1,600  prisoners.  At  present  there  are  only  600  Army 
prisoners  in  the  establishment.  At  the  same  time  there  are  many  vacancies 
in  both  Blackwell's  Island  and  Alcatraz.  Also  there  are  vacancies  for 
short  time  prisoners  in  some  of  the  Army  post  prisons.  Beyond  this  again 
there  are  a  number  of  men  recommended  for  parole  from  the  Army 
prisons. 

Subject  to  our  being  able  to  overcome  any  legal  difficulties,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  make  the  Leavenworth  military  prison  available  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  as  a  temporary  measure  pending  construction  of 
further  accommodations  by  the  Department  of  Justice.  This  will  afford 
relief  to  about  1,600  prisoners  from  the  general  prisons  at  Leavenworth 
and  Atlanta. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
August  23, 1929 

Rumored  Resignations 

The  President.  Somebody  wants  to  know  if  there  is  a  change  con- 
templated in  the  chairmanship  of  the  Shipping  Board.  There  is  not. 
Likewise  I  think  four  Cabinet  officers  have  been  rumored  to  have 
resigned  in  the  last  8  days,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  that  is  a  hot 
weather  phenomenon,  also.  Nobody  contemplates  resigning  that  I  have 
ever  heard  of. 

Leavenworth  Prison 

The  Department  of  Justice  and  the  War  Department  have  found  a 
legal  basis  for  the  transfer  of  the  disciplinary  barracks  at  Leavenworth 
to  the  service  of  the  Department  of  Justice  as  a  purely  temporary  meas- 
ure, pending  the  time  when  we  can  get  the  matter  before  Congress, 
and  the  transfer  ought  to  be  complete  within  the  next  month  and 
perhaps  less. 

Naval  Disarmament 

There  is  a  matter  which  I  would  like  to  explain  to  you — background, 
which  is  for  your  own  information.  It  deals  with  foreign  affairs,  and  I 
do  not  want  any  quotation.  I  am  just  telling  you  something  to  keep 
yourselves  right  in  your  own  discussions. 

The  statement  appeared  in  some  of  the  press  this  morning  that  an 
agreement  had  been  reached  in  Great  Britain  on  the  naval  question. 
That  is  entirely  premature.  Any  agreement  on  naval  disarmament  must 
be  the  result  of  conference  with  the  other  powers,  and  the  location  and 
date  of  that  conference  has  not  been  concluded — in  fact,  has  not  been 
more  than  tentatively  discussed.  As  we  have  already  said  on  various 
occasions,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  other  naval  powers  concerned  in 
the  Naval  Preparatory  Conference,  preparatory  to  disarmament,  gen- 
eral discussions  have  been  carried  on  between  ourselves  and  the  British 
looking  forward  to  the  establishment  of  certain  principles  that  would 
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guide  negotiations  in  matters  which  solely  concern,  or  principally  con- 
cern, ourselves  and  the  British,  prior  to  establishing  the  whole  question 
of  a  general  conference. 

Now,  we  have  made  a  good  deal  of  progress  on  the  establishment 
of  those  principles,  but  they  are  not  yet  completed — they  have  not  yet 
been  concluded — so  that  it  is  premature  to  state  that  anything  in  the 
nature  of  an  agreement  or  an  accord  has  been  reached.  These  discus- 
sions are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  principles  that  should  guide 
the  discussions  in  a  conference,  so  as  to  prepare  the  conference  in  the 
lines  along  which  the  work  is  to  be  carried  on.  Therefore,  any  con- 
clusion as  to  details  is  entirely  out  of  place,  because  we  are  not  engaged 
in  the  discussion  of  details.  We  are  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  general 
and  broad  principles.  I  am  hopeful  of  the  result.  It  looks  encouraging, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  concluded,  and  when  our  discussions  with  the 
British  are  brought  to  an  acceptable  stage  we  will  then  meet  to  consult 
the  other  powers,  and  after  that  the  question  of  a  general  conference 
will  arise. 

All  I  want  to  make  clear  is  that  this  is  a  problem  that  requires  many 
stages  of  development.  It  is  a  slow  process  and  in  a  general  way  we 
are  making  encouraging  progress. 

Further  than  that,  I  have  no  inquiries  today.  So  I  can  tell  you  no  more. 

note:  President  Hoover's  forty-fifth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  3  p.m.  on  Friday,  August  23,  1929. 
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Statement  on  the  First  Anniversary 

of  Signing  of  the  Treaty  for  the  Renunciation  of  War. 

August  26,  1929 

THE  KELLOGG  PACT  has  focused  the  moral  enthusiasm  of  the 
world  upon  the  cause  of  peace.  But  if  it  is  not  to  become  another  pious 
gesture  it  must  be  followed  by  practical  and  sincere  measures,  and  the 
first  among  them  is  a  turn  of  the  tide  of  increasing  armament. 
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note:  The  President's  statement  was  published  in  the  August  27,  1929,  issue  of 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

The  international  treaty  for  the  renunciation  of  war  as  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy  was  signed  in  Paris  on  August  27,  1928,  ratified,  and  proclaimed 
by  the  President  on  July  24, 1929  (see  Item  161). 
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Message  to  the  Western  Governors  Conference 
on  Public  Land  Questions. 
August  27,  1929 

[Released  August  27, 1929.    Dated  August  21, 1929] 

My  dear  Secretary  Dixon: 

I  have  for  some  years  given  thought  to  the  necessity  and  desirability 
for  a  further  step  in  development  of  the  relations  between  the  federal 
and  state  governments  in  respect  to  the  Public  Lands  and  the  Reclama- 
tion Service.  The  meeting  of  the  governors  of  the  Public  Land  states  at 
Salt  Lake  City  which  you  are  attending  offers  an  opportunity  for  con- 
sideration of  some  phases  of  these  questions,  and  I  should  appreciate  it 
if  you  would  present  them  to  the  governors. 

It  may  be  stated  at  once  that  our  Western  states  have  long  since  passed 
from  their  swaddling  clothes  and  are  today  more  competent  to  manage 
much  of  these  affairs  than  is  the  Federal  Government.  Moreover,  we 
must  seek  every  opportunity  to  retard  the  expansion  of  federal  bureauc- 
racy and  to  place  our  communities  in  control  of  their  own  destinies. 
The  problems  are  in  large  degree  administrative  in  character  both  as 
they  affect  the  Federal  Government  and  the  government  of  the  states. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  should  determine  the 
facts  in  the  present  situation,  should  consider  the  policies  now  being 
pursued  and  the  changes  which  I  might  recommend  to  Congress. 

That  these  matters  may  be  gone  into  exhaustively  and  that  I  may  be 
advised  intelligently,  I  propose  to  appoint  a  commission  of  nine  or  ten 
members,  at  least  five  of  whom  should  be  chosen  from  leading  citizens 
of  the  Public  Land  states,  and  I  should  like  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
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the  governors  by  submission  from  them  of  names  for  such  a  Commission. 
This  Commission  would  naturally  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

As  an  indication  of  the  far-reaching  character  of  the  subjects  which 
could  come  before  such  a  Commission,  I  may  recount  certain  tentative 
suggestions  for  its  consideration.  No  doubt  other  subjects  and  other  pro- 
posals would  arise. 

Public  Lands 

The  most  vital  question  in  respect  to  the  remaining  free  Public  Lands 
for  both  the  individual  states  and  the  nation  is  the  preservation  of  their 
most  important  value — that  is  grazing.  The  remaining  free  lands  of  the 
pubHc  domain,  (that  is,  not  including  lands  reserved  for  parks,  forests, 
Indians,  minerals,  power  sites  and  other  minor  reserves)  are  valuable 
in  the  main  only  for  that  purpose. 

The  first  of  the  tentative  suggestions,  therefore,  is  that  the  surface 
rights  of  the  remaining  unappropriated,  unreserved  public  lands  should, 
subject  to  certain  details  for  protection  of  homesteaders  and  the  smaller 
stockmen,  be  transferred  to  the  State  Governments  for  public  school 
purposes  and  thus  be  placed  under  state  administration. 

At  the  present  time  these  unappropriated  lands  aggregate  in  the 
neighborhood  of  190,000,000  acres  and  in  addition  some  ten  million 
acres  have  been  withdrawn  for  purposes  of  stock  watering  places  and 
stock  drives  which  might  be  transferred  as  a  part  of  the  program  of 
range  preservation.  In  addition,  some  35,000,000  acres  have  been  with- 
drawn for  coal  and  shale  reserves,  the  surface  rights  of  which  with  proper 
reservations  might  be  added  to  this  program  of  range  development  in 
the  hands  of  the  states. 

Reports  which  I  have  received  indicate  that  due  to  lack  of  constructive 
regulation  and  grazing  value  of  these  lands  is  steadily  decreasing  due  to 
over-grazing  and  their  deterioration,  aside  from  their  decreased  value  in 
the  production  of  herds,  is  likely  to  have  a  marked  effect  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  soil  and  ultimately  upon  the  water  supply.  They 
bring  no  revenue  to  the  Federal  Government.  The  Federal  government 
is  incapable  of  the  adequate  administration  of  matters  which  require 
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so  large  a  matter  of  local  understanding.  Practically  none  of  these  lands 
can  be  commercially  afforested  but  in  any  event  the  forest  reserves  could 
be  rounded  out  from  them  v^here  this  is  desirable.  Therefore,  for  the 
best  interest  of  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  people  of  the  Western  States 
and  the  small  farmers  and  stockmen  by  v^hom  they  are  primarily  used, 
they  should  be  managed  and  the  policies  for  their  use  determined  by  the 
State  Governments. 

The  capacity  w^hich  the  individual  states  have  show^n  in  handling 
school  lands  already  ceded  out  of  every  township  which  are  of  the  same 
character,  is  in  itself  proof  of  this  and  most  of  the  individual  states 
already  maintain  administrative  organization  for  this  purpose  so  that 
but  little  added  burden  would  thus  be  imposed.  They  could  to  the 
advantage  of  the  animal  industry  be  made  to  ultimately  yield  some 
proper  return  to  the  states  for  school  purposes  and  the  fundamental 
values  could  be  safeguarded  in  a  fashion  not  possible  by  the  Federal 
Government.  They  would  also  increase  the  tax  base  of  the  State 
Governments. 

A  question  might  arise  upon  the  allotment  of  the  Federal  Road  Fund 
as  a  result  of  a  shift  of  the  public  land  ownership.  It  would  only  be  just 
if  this  allotment  could  be  undisturbed  for  at  least  ten  years  while  the 
states  were  organizing  their  range  conservation  measures. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  transfer  forest,  park,  Indian  and  other  existing 
reservations  which  have  a  distinctly  national  as  well  as  local  importance. 
Inasmuch  as  the  royalties  from  mineral  rights  revert  to  the  Western 
states  either  direct  or  through  the  Reclamation  Fund,  their  reservation 
to  the  federal  control  is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  deprival. 

Reclamation  Service 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  vital  questions  here  are  to  reorient  the  direction 
of  the  Reclamation  Service  primarily  to  the  storage  of  water  and  to 
simplify  its  administration. 

The  Reclamation  Fund  and  the  Reclamation  Service  were  created  in 
1902  and  the  situation  has  since  changed  materially.  The  present  plan 
as  you  are  aware  is  that  receipts  from  sale  of  public  lands,  mineral 
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royalties  and  repayments  by  the  beneficiaries  for  expenditure  upon 
projects  all  accrue  to  this  fund.  The  Reclamation  Service  undertakes 
special  projects  upon  the  authorization  of  Congress,  which  are  financed 
from  the  fund  on  the  basis  of  return  by  the  land  owners  or  purchasers 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  but  without  interest  for  a  term  of  years.  A  total 
of  approximately  $182,000,000  has  been  expended  from  the  fund. 

The  present  Reclamation  Act  is  based  fundamentally  on  the  reclama- 
tion of  government-owned  lands.  Possible  areas  available  for  reclamation 
have  now  passed  almost  wholly  into  private  ownership  and  the  use  of 
the  Reclamation  Fund  for  further  projects  may  be  legally  criticized 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  land  is  no  longer  a  part  of  the  public  domain 
and  circumlocation  by  voluntary  agreements  may  not  always  be  possible. 

Moreover  the  application  of  the  fund  under  the  present  organization 
results  in  very  large  federal  administrative  activities  within  the  states  of 
a  character  which  was  never  originally  contemplated  and  which  could 
be  much  better  administered  by  the  local  state  governments  themselves. 
In  many  ways  it  duplicates  the  state  water  administrations. 

There  are  several  tentative  suggestions  for  more  effective  handling  of 
the  fund.  For  instance,  the  Reclamation  Service  for  all  new  projects 
might  well  be  confined  to  the  construction  of  permanent  works,  that  is 
dams  and  such  construction  as  results  in  water  storage — and  at  the  com- 
pletion of  such  construction  the  entire  works  be  handed  over  to  the 
states  with  no  obligation  for  repayment  to  the  Reclamation  Fund  except 
such  revenues  as  might  arise  from  electrical  power  and  possibly  in  some 
cases  from  the  sale  of  water  until  the  outlay  has  been  repaid  or  in  any 
event  for  not  longer  than,  say  fifty  years. 

Again,  there  are  certain  instances  of  insufficiently  capitalized  com- 
munity owned  irrigation  projects  which  are  at  the  point  of  failure,  for 
whom  the  Reclamation  Fund  might  be  made  a  proper  vehicle  to  rescue 
homes  that  are  now  in  jeopardy. 

A  further  activity  which  might  be  considered  for  incorporation  in  the 
Reclamation  Service  would  be  the  authorization  to  join  with  the  states 
and  local  communities  or  private  individuals  for  the  creation  of  water 
storage  for  irrigation  purposes.  The  primary  purpose  of  these  sug- 
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gestions  is  thus  to  devote  the  Federal  Government  activities  to  the  crea- 
tion of  w^ater  storage  and  a  reduction  of  other  activities  within  the  states. 

Under  such  arrangements  the  states  would  have  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  all  new  reclamation  projects  and  would  themselves  deal  with  the 
irrigation  land  questions  and  land  settlements.  It  is  only  through  the 
powers  of  the  states  that  reclamation  districts  can  legally  be  organized 
which  would  incorporate  the  liability  of  privately  owned  lands  for 
irrigation  expenditure  and  by  such  organization  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  finance  the  subsidiary  works. 

By  direction  of  the  Reclamation  Service  in  some  such  manner  the 
large  provision  of  water  storage  would  ultimately  secure  a  very  large 
increase  in  the  irrigable  area  of  the  various  states.  It  is  evident  to  every 
engineer  that  water  storage  is  not  always  directly  connected  with  an 
irrigation  project  but  vital  to  expansion  of  irrigation.  This  emphasis 
and  this  direction  of  Federal  activities  to  water  storage  rather  than  land 
development  has  also  an  incidental  importance  to  Flood  control  and 
navigation. 

It  is  not  suggested  that  the  states  should  take  over  the  administration 
of  the  established  projects  but  that  the  system  should  be  set  up  for  future 
undertakings.  If  it  were  instituted  it  would,  of  course,  be  necessary  to 
set  up  some  safeguards  to  cover  interstate  projects.  No  doubt  each  new 
project  as  at  present  should  be  specifically  authorized  by  Congress. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  suggestions  are  only  tentative;  that 
they  have  no  application  to  dealing  with  power  questions  except  that 
which  is  incidental  to  storage  of  water  for  irrigation  or  its  further  inci- 
dental use  in  navigation  and  flood  control.  Moreover  the  question  of 
the  advisability  or  inadvisability  of  opening  new  areas  of  land  for  cultiva- 
tion in  the  face  of  present  obvious  surplus  of  farm  products  does  not 
arise  because  the  activities  outlined  herein  will  only  affect  farm  produc- 
tion ten  or  twenty  years  hence  by  which  time  we  shall  probably  need 
more  agricultural  land. 

Mineral  Resources 

The  policies  to  be  pursued  in  development  and  conservation  of  min- 
eral resources  of  the  public  domain  present  many  problems.  They  are 
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problems  of  a  national  as  well  as  a  local  character.  I  know  that  the 
western  as  well  as  the  eastern  States  agree  that  abuse  of  permits  for 
mineral  development  or  unnecessary  production  and  waste  in  our  na- 
tional resources  of  minerals  is  a  matter  of  deepest  concern  and  must  be 
vigorously  prevented. 

Because  of  such  abuse  and  waste  I  recently  instituted  measures  to 
suspend  further  issue  of  oil  prospecting  permits  on  public  lands  and  to 
clean  up  the  misuse  of  outstanding  permits,  and  thereby  to  clear  the 
way  for  constructive  conservation.  It  may  interest  the  governors  to  know 
that  when  this  decision  was  taken  on  the  12th  of  March  there  were 
prospecting  permits  in  force  covering  over  40,000,000  acres  of  the  pub- 
lic domain.  We  have  now  determined  that  over  40  percent  of  these 
holders  had  not  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  that  the 
large  portion  of  these  licenses  were  being  used  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting others  from  engaging  in  honest  development  and  some  even 
as  a  basis  of  "blue  sky"  promotions.  After  yielding  to  the  claimants,  the 
widest  latitude  to  show  any  genuine  effort  at  development  under  the 
outstanding  prospecting  permits,  the  total  will  probably  be  reduced  to 
about  10,000,000  acres,  upon  which  genuine  development  is  now  in 
progress.  The  public  domain  is,  therefore,  being  rapidly  cleared  of  this 
abuse.  The  position  is  already  restored  to  a  point  where  measures  can 
be  discussed  which  will  further  effectually  conserve  the  national  re- 
sources, and  at  the  same  time  take  account  of  any  necessity  for  local 
supplies. 

General 

These  suggestions  are,  of  course,  tentative  pending  investigation  of 
the  full  facts,  but  generally  I  may  state  that  it  is  my  desire  to  work  out 
more  constructive  policies  for  conservation  in  our  grazing  lands,  our 
water  storage  and  our  mineral  resources,  at  the  same  time  check  the 
growth  of  Federal  Bureaucracy,  reduce  Federal  interference  in  affairs 
of  essentially  local  interest  and  thereby  increase  the  opportunity  of  the 
states  to  govern  themselves,  and  in  all  obtain  better  Government. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 
[Hon.  Joseph  M.  Dixon,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C.] 
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note:  Assistant  Secretary  Dixon  delivered  the  message  to  the  Governors  meeting 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  on  August  26  and  27.  The  public  land  States  represented 
were  Arizona,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming. 

The  message  was  released  by  the  White  House  on  the  day  of  the  President's 
news  conference  in  which  he  discussed  the  Governors'  reaction  to  his  suggestions 
(see  Item  186). 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
August  27,  1929 

Safety  of  American  Citizens  in  Palestine 

The  President.  I  have  a  question  about  the  disturbance  in  Palestine/ 
We  are  naturally  very  much  concerned  for  the  safety  of  our  citizens 
there.  I  am  advised  that  the  British  Government  has  taken  very  strong 
and  extensive  measures  for  the  restoration  of  order,  and  I  am  in  hopes 
that  we  w^ill  have  no  more  loss  of  life. 

Western  Governors  Conference  and  Public  Land  Suggestions 

I  also  have  some  questions  about  the  Western  Conference  of  Governors 
and  the  suggestion  that  I  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  examine  into  public  land  questions.^ 

I  have  a  telegram  this  morning  from  Governor  [H.  Clarence]  Bald- 
ridge,  of  Idaho,  v^ho  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference,  in  which  the 
Governors  express  their  very  warm  approval  of  the  suggested  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  and  of  the  suggestions  for  its  consideration.  So 
that  I  will  appoint  that  commission  at  as  early  a  moment  as  we  can 
select  the  men. 


^Arab-Jewish  hostilities  broke  out  in  Jerusalem  on  August  23,  1929,  and  spread  to  Hebron 
and  elsewhere.  On  August  25,  the  United  States  Consul  General  reported  casualty  estimates  of 
100  killed  and  300  wounded,  including  12  Americans  dead  and  others  wounded  at  Hebron.  The 
British  sent  troops  by  air  and  rail,  as  well  as  a  battleship  and  aircraft  carrier. 

^  See  Item  185. 
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Q.  Mr.  President,  is  he  an  officer  of  the  Conference  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  he  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Conference.  The  Con- 
ference passed  a  resolution  yesterday  to  that  effect. 

This  is  background  on  that  matter  for  you.  The  proposals  there  are 
entirely  of  conservation  order.  There  never  has  been  any  consideration 
given  to  the  conservation  of  the  ranges.  We  have  neglected  them  during 
the  w^hole  history  of  the  Government.  They  have  been  overgrazed.  They 
are  today  probably  not  w^orth  50  percent  of  w^hat  they  were  20  years 
ago  from  a  pasturage  point  of  viev^,  and  I  am  advised  that  in  another 
20  years  they  w^ill  be  to  a  considerable  extent  ruined  and  beyond  remedy. 
Only  natural  grasses  are  possible — they  are  being  eliminated  by  over- 
grazing. 

This  is  fundamentally  a  proposal  to  not  only  simplify  the  Federal 
relations  w^ith  the  States  but  to  secure  a  positive  conservation  program 
under  the  management  of  the  States  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
schools  in  those  States  of  the  unappropriated  public  lands.  It  is  not  a 
suggestion  to  transfer  the  mineral  rights,  so  there  is  no  question  of 
mineral  conservation  arises  in  it  at  all.  It  is  proposed  only  to  transfer  the 
surface  rights. 

There  is  a  suggestion  also  for  better  conservation  of  water — the  devo- 
tion of  the  Reclamation  Service  to  water  storage,  and  the  simplification 
of  the  Government  relations  with  the  States  over  reclamation  and  land 
projects.  Some  change  is  necessary  in  the  Reclamation  Service  from  a 
legal  point  of  view,  because,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  letter  sent  out  to 
Salt  Lake,  the  Reclamation  Service  was  founded  on  the  reclamation  of 
public  lands.  Practically  all  the  lands  in  the  West  that  are  available  for 
reclamation  have  now  passed  into  private  hands.  It  will  require  some 
reorientation  of  the  Reclamation  Service  if  it  is  to  continue  its  activities. 
Laterally,  the  Reclamation  Service  has  secured  private  agreements  with 
private  landholders  by  which  the  landholders  contribute  under  the 
Reclamation  Act.  Voluntary  agreement  at  best  is  very  unsatisfactory. 
The  States  are  the  only  political  entity  which  have  the  power  to  enforce 
contributions  in  the  matter  of  reclamation  of  private  land.  That  is  only 
one  of  many  reasons,  but  it  is  a  very  pertinent  reason  for  requiring  some 
reorientation  of  the  Reclamation  Service. 
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And  it  is  a  part  of  these  suggestions  that  this  commission  should  con- 
sider the  rounding  out  of  the  Federal  Forest  Reserves  from  such  forests 
as  may  still  be  on  public  domain  and  not  already  so  far  appropriated. 
There  is  very  little  forest  left  not  incorporated  in  the  Forest  Reserves. 
There  may  be  some,  however,  and  this  v^ill  oflEer  an  opportunity  to 
investigate  as  to  v^hat  remaining  forest  can  be  embraced  in  the  Forest 
Service  before  any  transfer  of  the  domain  should  be  made.  But  all  those 
suggestions  are  purely  tentative  for  investigation. 

I  have  one  question  as  to  whether  or  not  those  suggestions  as  to  the 
setting  up  of  a  commission  have  been  approved  by  the  Service  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  I  should  have  thought  that  would  have  been 
obvious.  The  entire  staff  of  the  Interior — the  Director  of  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  Land  Commissioner,  and  the  Director  of  the  Reclamation 
Service,  all  sat  in  in  the  preparation  of  that  communication. 

And  that  is  all  that  I  have  before  me  at  the  present  moment. 

note:  President  Hoover's  forty-sixth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  August  27, 1929. 
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Telegram  Denying  a  Rumor  of  Abandonment  of 
Army  and  Navy  Aircraft  Programs. 
August  27,  1929 

[Released  August  27, 1929.    Dated  August  26, 1929] 

NO  SUCH  suggestions  as  that  implied  in  your  telegram  has  ever  been 
made  that  I  am  aw^are  of  and  I  v^ish  to  know  the  name  of  your  informant. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Thomas  L.  Hill,  President,  American  Society  for  Promotion  of  Aviation,  New 
York  City] 

note:  Mr.  Hill  replied  that  his  information  was  based  on  press  accounts. 
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Message  to  Hugo  Eckener  on  the  Completion 

of  the  Round-the- World  FHght  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin. 

August  29,  1929 

[Released  August  29, 1929.    Dated  August  28, 1929] 

ON  MY  OWN  behalf  as  well  as  my  fellow  countrymen  it  gives  me 
great  satisfaction  to  welcome  you  and  the  members  of  your  party 
upon  the  completion  of  your  memorable  flight  around  the  world.  It  has 
been  a  great  adventure  which  again  stirs  the  spirit  and  interest  of  all 
men  and  women.  It  marks  another  step  in  the  progress  of  aviation.  The 
German  people  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  evidence  of  their  great 
contributions  to  the  art  and  you  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  your 
courage  and  skill.  Mr.  Hearst,  who  I  understand  has  importantly  aided 
the  trip  financially,  is  also  to  be  congratulated  upon  its  outcome. 

note:  The  President's  message  was  delivered  to  Dr.  Eckener  by  William  P.  Mac- 
Cracken,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Aeronautics.  William  Randolph 
Hearst  was  editor  and  publisher  of  the  chain  of  newspapers  which  sponsored  a 
worldwide  radio  broadcast  of  the  arrival. 

The  Graf  Zeppelin  arrived  at  Lakehurst,  N.J.,  at  8:13  a.m.  on  August  29,  1929, 
completing  the  first  circumnavigation  of  the  world  by  a  lighter-than-air  craft. 
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Exchange  of  Remarks  With  Hugo  Eckener, 
Commander  of  the  Graf  Zeppelin, 
August  29,  1929 

Dr.  Eckener: 

It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  personally  to  congratulate  you  upon  this 
noteworthy  attainment.  It  shows  that  the  spirit  of  high  adventure  still 
lives.  Its  success  has  been  due  to  the  eminent  scientific  and  engineering 
abilities  of  the  German  people,  translated  by  your  own  skill  and  courage. 
You  have  already  witnessed  the  universal  appreciation  of  the  American 
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people  of  your  accomplishment.  You  have  given  a  most  valuable  service 
to  aviation;  you  have  added  to  the  luster  of  your  countrymen  and  you 
have  lifted  the  spirits  of  men  with  renewed  confidence  in  himian 
progress. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  the  White  House  at  3  p.m.  on  Thursday,  August  29, 
1929.  Dr.  Eckener*s  reply  was  translated  by  Dr.  Otto  C.  Kiep,  Charge  d Affaires  of 
the  German  Embassy  in  Washington,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President: 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  gracious  address  you  have  been  pleased  to  extend  to 
me.  You  have  been  kind  enough  to  appreciate  what  the  ship,  officers  and  crew 
have  achieved,  and  we  are  proud  of  such  appreciation.  I  wish  to  say,  however,  that 
the  achievement  could  not  have  been  put  through  without  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  wish  to  avail  myself  of  this  occasion  to  express  my  appreciation. 
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Message  for  Jewish  Organizations  Meeting  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  To  Protest 
the  Events  in  Palestine. 
August  29,  1929 

I  HAVE  your  request  for  a  statement  that  may  be  presented  at  the 
meeting  this  evening  in  New  York. 

I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  express  my  profound  sympathy  with 
those  who  have  been  bereaved  and  who  have  suffered  through  these 
disturbances.  Good  citizens  in  every  country  deplore  these  outbreaks 
and  this  loss  of  Ufe.  Our  Government  is  deeply  concerned  not  only  in 
this  broader  sense  but  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  protection  of  the 
Hves  of  American  citizens. 

Our  advices  are  that  the  vigorous  action  taken  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment has  restored  a  large  measure  of  protection,  although  that  Govern- 
ment is  still  faced  with  great  burdens  from  this  outbreak  of  fanaticism. 
I  know  the  whole  world  acknowledges  the  fine  spirit  shown  by  the 
British  Government  in  accepting  the  mandate  of  the  Palestine  in  order 
that  there  might  under  this  protection  be  established  a  homeland  so 
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long  desired  by  the  Jews.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  this  inspiring 
enterprise  over  these  last  ten  years,  and  to  this  progress  the  American 
Jews  have  made  enormous  contribution.  They  have  demonstrated  not 
only  the  fine  sentiment  and  ideals  which  inspire  their  activities  but  its 
practical  possibilities. 

I  am  confident  out  of  these  tragic  events  will  come  greater  security 
and  greater  safeguards  for  the  future,  under  which  the  steady  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Palestine  as  a  true  homeland  will  be  even  more  assured.  An 
immediate  and  pressing  question  is  the  relief  to  those  who  are  suffering. 
The  fine  sympathy  of  the  American  people  is  already  evidencing  itself 
in  this  purpose  and  it  should  receive  the  most  generous  support. 

Herbert  Hoover 

note:  The  message  was  sent  to  the  Zionist  Organization  of  America,  111  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  attention  of  Mr.  A.  Tannenbaum.  It  was  read  at  the 
meeting  by  Herman  Bernstein,  author  and  editor. 

On  September  4  the  message,  with  minor  variances  in  pluralization  and  punc- 
tuation, was  sent  to  and  published  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Jews  Fund. 

191 

Message  on  the  75th  Anniversary 
of  Lincoln  University. 
September  1929 

[Released  September  1929.    Dated  June  4, 1929] 

I  CONGRATULATE  you  most  cordially  upon  the  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  Lincoln  University  and  wish  you  and  all  who  have  part  in  its 
labors  all  success  in  the  future  development  of  its  splendid  service  in 
behalf  of  education  and  of  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
negro  and  of  his  relations  with  the  other  races. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Herbert  Hoover 

note:  The  message  was  sent  to  Wm.  Hallock  Johnson,  president,  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity, Oxford,  Pa.,  and  was  printed  in  the  September  1929  issue  of  the  Presbyterian 
Magazine. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
September  6,  1929 

Propaganda  Against  Naval  Reduction 

The  President.  I  have  a  note  of  my  ov^n  here.  I  have  been  a  great  deal 
interested  in  the  disclosures  in  respect  to  the  relations  of  a  naval  expert 
with  three  important  shipbuilding  companies,  as  disclosed  in  a  suit 
filed  in  the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court.  That  suit  calls  for  payment 
for  services  which  are  described  in  the  complaint,  and  acknowledges 
receipt  of  $50,000  in  payment.  That  particular  propagandist  in  the  past 
few  years  organized  very  zealous  support  for  increased  armament  and 
has  been  a  very  severe  critic  of  all  efforts  of  our  Government  to  secure 
international  agreement  for  the  reduction  of  naval  arms,  including  not 
only  the  attendance  at  the  Geneva  Conference  but  also  continued  propa- 
ganda against  the  movement  that  I  have  launched  in  the  last  3  months. 
And  a  considerable  part  of  that  propaganda  is  devoted  to  creation  of 
international  distrust  and  international  hate. 

Now,  I  can't  believe  that  the  responsible  directors  of  those  three  corpo- 
rations have  been  a  party  to  those  transactions  as  represented  in  that 
lawsuit,  but  a  statement  of  the  case  by  them  is  very  much  to  be  desired. 
They  owe  it  not  only  to  the  Government,  but  they  owe  it  to  the  public, 
and  they  owe  it  to  their  own  corporations. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  directed  the  Attorney  General  to  determine 
what  action  he  can  take,  for  unless  the  case  can  show  a  very  different 
situation  from  that  indicated  in  the  lawsuit,  we  must  propose  some 
measure  that  will  free  the  American  people  from  that  type  of  influence. 

Now,  every  American  has  a  right  to  express  his  opinions  and  to  engage 
in  open  propaganda  on  any  subject  that  he  sees  fit,  but  to  secretly  under- 
take such  propaganda  for  persons  who  have  a  definite  interest — who  are 
engaged  in  the  undertaking  of  naval  contracts  with  the  American 
Government  in  an  endeavor  to  increase  armament,  or  alternatively,  to 
defeat  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  secure  international  agreement 
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for  the  limitation  of  armament,  or  to  employ  persons  for  that  purpose, 
is  not  a  fitting  thing.  And  I  am  making  that  statement  publicly  so  that 
there  will  be  no  misapprehension  of  my  determination  that  our  present 
international  negotiations  shall  not  be  interfered  with  by  any  such 
activities  or  by  any  such  methods. 

Q.  Do  you  make  that  in  your  own  name — and  we  may  say  so  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  and  we  will  give  it  to  you  mimeographed  in  a 
little  while. 

As  I  have  no  questions  except  one  that  relates  to  agricultural  ques- 
tions, which  concern  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  which  I 
cannot  answer,  that  is  all. 

note:  President  Hoover's  forty-seventh  new^s  conference  w^as  held  in  the  White 
House  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  September  6,  1929.  The  White  House  also  issued  a  text 
of  the  President's  statement  on  disclosures  of  propagandizing  against  naval  reduc- 
tion (see  Item  193). 


193 

Statement  on  Disclosures  of 
Propagandizing  Against  Naval  Reduction. 
September  6,  1929 

THE  PRESIDENT  said: 

"I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  disclosures  in  respect  to  the  rela- 
tions of  a  naval  expert  who  over  a  month  ago  filed  a  complaint  in  the 
New  York  courts  against  three  important  naval  shipbuilding  corpora- 
tions for  services  described  in  the  complaint,  in  which  he  acknowledges 
having  received  over  $50,000  on  account.  This  propagandist  has,  during 
the  past  few  years,  organized  zealous  support  for  increased  armament 
and  has  been  a  severe  critic  of  all  efforts  of  our  Government  to  secure 
international  agreement  for  the  reduction  of  naval  arms,  which  include 
activities  at  the  Geneva  Conference,  and  opposition  to  the  movement 
which  I  have  initiated  in  the  past  3  months.  A  part  of  this  propaganda 
has  been  directed  to  create  international  distrust  and  hate. 
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"I  cannot  believe  that  the  responsible  directors  of  these  shipbuilding 
corporations  have  been  a  party  to  these  transactions  as  represented  in 
this  law^suit,  but  their  statement  of  the  case  is  needed.  It  is  due  to  the 
public,  it  is  due  to  the  Government,  and  it  is  due  to  the  corporations 
themselves. 

"In  the  meantime,  I  have  directed  the  Attorney  General  to  consider 
w^hat  action  we  can  take.  Unless  the  companies  can  shov^  an  entirely 
different  situation  from  that  w^liich  is  purported  in  this  suit,  we  are 
compelled  to  consider  what  measures  can  be  proposed  to  free  the 
country  of  such  influences. 

"Every  American  has  the  right  to  express  his  opinion  and  to  engage 
in  open  propaganda  if  he  wishes,  but  it  is  obviously  against  pubUc 
interest  for  those  who  have  financial  interest  in,  or  may  be  engaged  in 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  naval  vessels  to  secretly  attempt  to 
influence  public  opinion  or  public  officials  by  propaganda  in  favor  of 
larger  armaments  and  attempt  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
in  world  limitation  of  such  armaments  or  to  employ  persons  for  such 
purposes. 

"I  am  making  this  statement  publicly  so  that  there  can  be  no  mis- 
apprehension of  my  determination  that  our  present  international 
negotiations  shall  not  be  interfered  with  from  such  sources  and  through 
such  methods." 

note:  William  B.  Shearer  brought  suit  in  the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court 
against  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and 
Dry  Dock  Company,  and  American  Brown  Boveri  Electric  Corporation.  He 
charged  that  these  firms  did  not  adequately  compensate  him  for  his  services  as 
their  representative,  for  a  period  of  3  years,  at  armament  conferences  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

On  September  10,  1929,  the  White  House  released  a  letter  to  the  President  from 
the  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  dated  September  9,  as  follows: 

Sir: 

In  your  public  statement  of  September  7,  1929,  referring  to  the  suit  of  William  B. 
Shearer  against  certain  shipbuilding  companies  you  say  that  you  "cannot  believe 
that  the  responsible  directors  of  these  shipbuilding  corporations  have  been  a  party 
to  these  transactions  as  reported  in  this  lawsuit  but  their  statement  of  the  case  is 
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needed."  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  is  addressing  you  this  letter  in  response  to 
that  invitation. 

To  the  best  of  our  recollection  Mr.  Schwab  and  I  were  not  conscious  of  the 
existence  of  William  B.  Shearer  prior  to  December,  1927,  when  we  were  asked  to 
comment  on  the  rumor  that  American  shipbuilding  interests  had  maintained  at 
Geneva  during  the  Naval  Disarmament  Conference  of  the  previous  summer  a 
propagandist  in  the  person  of  one  William  B.  Shearer.  We  first  branded  the  rumor 
as  false  but  upon  its  repetition  we  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  of  S.  W.  Wakeman, 
who  was  in  charge  of  Bethlehem's  eastern  shipbuilding  operations,  with  head- 
quarters at  our  Fore  River  shipbuilding  plant  at  Quincy,  Mass. 

We  then  learned  for  the  first  time  that  in  the  previous  spring  Mr.  Wakeman 
had  joined  with  other  shipbuilding  companies  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Shearer 
as  an  observer  at  the  Geneva  Disarmament  Conference  for  a  fee  of  $25,000,  of 
which  Bethlehem  was  to  pay  a  third.  Mr.  Wakeman  assured  us  that  his  under- 
standing was  that  Mr.  Shearer  was  employed  only  as  an  observer  to  furnish 
information  and  that  his  activities  as  a  propagandist  in  connection  with  the  con- 
ference were  solely  on  his  own  initiative  and  were  in  no  way  inspired  or  supported 
by  the  shipbuilding  industry. 

Mr.  Schwab  and  I  soon  ascertained  that  Mr.  Shearer  was  and  had  been  for  years 
an  active  propagandist  regarding  the  naval  policies  of  the  United  States.  We  felt 
that  the  employment  of  such  a  man  as  an  observer  was  in  conflict  with  the  policy 
to  which  the  Bethlehem  interests  have  strictly  adhered  of  refraining  from  partici- 
pation in  propaganda  intended  to  influence  the  naval  and  military  policies  of  the 
United  States  Government.  I  therefore  directed  Mr.  Wakeman  to  arrange  for 
the  termination  of  Mr.  Shearer's  employment,  which  he  promptly  did,  paying 
Bethlehem's  share  of  the  final  payment  of  Mr.  Shearer's  compensation.  This  ended 
Bethlehem's  relations  with  Mr.  Shearer. 

It  was  after  this  termination  of  his  employment  that  Mr.  Shearer  advanced  for 
the  first  time,  I  am  informed,  his  claim  against  the  shipbuilding  companies  for 
compensation  in  much  larger  amounts  than  he  had  already  received. 

We  should  add  that  we  have  also  learned  from  Mr.  Wakeman  that  in  Decem- 
ber, 1926,  he  joined  with  other  shipbuilding  companies  in  the  employment  of 
Mr.  Shearer  in  connection  with  the  movement  of  encouraging  the  development  of 
an  American  Merchant  Marine  for  a  fee  of  $7,500,  of  which  Bethlehem  paid  a 
third. 

Mr.  Shearer's  claim  in  his  pending  suit  against  our  Company  and  two  other 
shipbuilding  companies  that  he  had  been  employed  by  us  to  any  greater  extent 
than  as  above  stated  or  that  he  is  entitled  to  compensation  beyond  the  amounts 
already  paid  to  him  is  entirely  without  foundation. 

Bethlehem  has  nothing  to  conceal  regarding  its  share  in  the  employment  of 
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Mr.  Shearer  on  the  two  occasions  above  mentioned  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  furnish 

any  further  information  on  the  subject  you  desire. 

Very  respectfully, 
E.  G.  Grace, 
President 

[Honorable  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America] 
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Letter  on  the  Retirement  of  Hubert  Work 

as  Chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 

September  9,  1929 

Dear  Mr.  Williams: 

On  the  occasion  of  Dr.  Work's  determination  to  retire  from  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Repubhcan  National  Committee,  I  should  hke 
through  you,  to  place  in  the  record  of  the  National  Committee  the  high 
appreciation  I  hold,  and  which  I  know  the  country  generally  holds  for 
the  many  public  services  given  by  Dr.  Work.  He  has  given  his  long  life 
of  public  usefulness  in  many  directions. 

He  long  since  demonstrated  his  leadership  in  his  own  profession  as 
President  for  many  years  of  the  Colorado  State  Board  of  Health,  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Psychiatric  Society,  and  finally  as  President  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  as  a  Colonel  in  the  Medical  Service 
during  the  World  War. 

He  has  given  much  to  party  service,  beginning  twenty  years  ago  as 
Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  Colorado,  a  member 
for  many  years  of  the  Republican  National  Committee  and  during  the 
past  successful  campaign.  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee. 

In  public  office  he  has  been  successively  Assistant  Postmaster  General, 
Postmaster  General  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  a  record  for 
administrative  capacity,  honesty  and  courage  at  each  step. 

Dr.  Work  can  quite  well  feel  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  rest  and  I  know 
that  the  Committee  joins  with  me  in  expression  of  appreciation,  not 
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alone  for  his  service  to  the  party  but  also  for  so  distinguished  a  career  in 
public  service. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

note:  The  President's  letter  was  sent  to  Ralph  E.  Williams,  first  vice  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  who  read  it  at  a  special  meeting  held  at 
the  Willard  Hotel  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  Claudius  Huston  was  elected  to 
succeed  Dr.  Work. 


195 

Telegram  Denying  Association  of 
Admiral  Hilary  Jones  With  William  B.  Shearer 
in  Activities  Against  Naval  Reduction. 
September  9,  1929 

I  HAVE  your  telegram  of  September  7.  You  are  entirely  mistaken 
as  to  any  connection  between  Admiral  Hilary  Jones  and  the  gentleman 
you  mention.  They  have  never  even  had  acquaintance  and  I  have  ample 
reason  to  know  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  such  a  relationship  as 
you  suggest.  I  do  hope  that  you  will  accept  my  assurance  that  there  is  a 
mistake.  Admiral  Jones  deserves  the  highest  appreciation  for  his  public 
service. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Honorable  J.  V.  McClintic,  Altus,  Oklahoma] 

note:  Representative  McClintic's  telegram,  dated  September  7,  1929,  follows: 

The  revelation  v^ith  respect  to  the  activities  of  William  B.  Shearer,  w^ho  under 
cover,  has  represented  three  private  shipbuilding  corporations  and  is  suing  the 
same  for  more  than  $250,000.00  for  balance  due  for  services  for  spreading  propa- 
ganda favorable  to  the  largest  shipbuilding  program,  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
most  important  steps  you  have  taken  and  I  hope  as  a  member  of  the  House  Naval 
Committee  that  you  will  cause  a  full  and  complete  investigation  of  all  activities 
in  this  connection.  It  will  be  remembered  that  William  B.  Shearer  was  in  daily 
attendance  at  the  Geneva  Conference  called  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  a 
shipbuilding  program  between  certain  major  nations  and  that  his  activities  while 
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at  Geneva  received  nearly  as  much  publicity  as  others  combined.  His  statement 
that  he  was  in  these  shipbuilding  companies'  employment  during  this  time  show^s 
conclusively  vv^hat  steps  they  v^ill  take  to  prevent  agreements  betv^een  nations  and 
is  one  of  the  darkest  pages  ever  written  affecting  peace  and  humanity  of  the  world. 
On  many  occasions  during  the  consideration  of  the  last  House  shipbuilding  bill 
he  presented  to  me  various  arguments  used  at  the  Geneva  Conference  in  support 
of  a  bill  that  would  have  cost  the  government  more  than  one  billion  dollars  and 
never  at  any  time  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  the  paid  lobbyist  of  these  three 
companies.  Because  of  his  cooperation  with  Admiral  Hilary  P.  Jones  and  the 
announcement  of  certain  officers  in  the  Navy  that  the  Geneva  Conference,  although 
it  failed,  was  the  most  successful  ever  conducted,  I  made  a  speech  last  year  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  advising  the  public  that  no  good  result  could  or  would  come 
from  any  conference  in  which  this  Admiral  was  the  chief  adviser.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  cooperate  with  you  in  any  way  I  can  in  this  connection. 

}.  V.  McClintic 

[The  President] 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
September  10,  1929 

Lower  Mississippi  Flood  Control  Work 

The  President.  I  have  a  question  on  the  lower  Mississippi  flood  control 
work.  On  behalf  of  Secretary  Good  and  myself  I  have  informed  Senator 
[Joseph  T.]  Robinson  of  Arkansas  that  if  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives of  the  interested  States  are  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  by 
making  the  request,  then  we  will  delay  the  undertaking  of  the  new  work 
on  that  portion  of  the  Mississippi  flood  control  covering  the  so-called 
floodway  from  the  Arkansas  River  to  the  gulf,  that  is,  pending  further 
consideration  of  that  feature.  That  segment  of  the  flood  control  work 
represents  about  one-third  of  the  total.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
division  of  opinion  and  many  views  have  developed  lately,  both  tech- 
nical and  other  questions,  and  I  want  to  give  full  consideration  to  these 
views  before  settlement  is  finally  arrived  at. 
That  will  not  involve  the  other  major  features  of  the  flood  control 
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work,  that  is,  the  strengthening  of  the  levees  on  the  main  river  and  the 
tributaries  and  the  New  Orleans  spillway,  or  the  realignment  of  the 
river  levees  on  the  Missouri  side  south  of  Cairo.  That  just  applies  to  that 
one  segment. 

Propaganda  Against  Naval  Disarmament 

I  have  some  questions  also  on  recent  discussions  about  naval  affairs. 
I  have  very  little  to  say  about  it.  The  disclosures  of  interference  directly 
with  and  by  propaganda  against  the  efforts  of  the  Government  in  its 
negotiations  for  international  agreement  to  reduce  arms  are  already  so 
obviously  evident  as  to  require  that  these  matters  should  be  gone  into  to 
the  very  bottom. 

California  Bridge  Commission 

I  have  a  question  with  regard  to  the  California  Bridge  Commission, 
and  in  that  matter  I  am  awaiting  the  nominations  of  the  Governor  of 
California.  We  have  selected  the  Federal  representatives,  and  are  ready 
any  time  he  is  able  to  make  his  selections. 

That  is  all  I  have. 

note:  President  Hoover's  forty-eighth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  September  10,  1929.  The  White  House  also  issued 
texts  of  the  President's  statements  on  delaying  flood  control  work  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  (see  Item  197)  and  on  propaganda  in  international  naval  negotiations 
(see  Item  198). 
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Statement  on  Delaying  Flood  Control  Work 
on  the  Low^er  Mississippi. 
September  10,  1929 

THE  PRESIDENT  said: 

"I  have  a  question  on  the  lower  Mississippi  flood  control  w^ork.  On 
behalf  of  Secretary  Good  and  myself  I  have  informed  Senator  Robinson 
of  Arkansas  that  if  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  interested 
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States  are  willing  to  assume  the  responsibility  by  making  the  request, 
then  we  will  delay  the  undertaking  of  the  new  work  on  that  portion  of 
the  Mississippi  flood  control  covering  the  so-called  floodway  from  the 
Arkansas  River  to  the  gulf  of  the  flood  control.  That  segment  of  the 
flood  control  work  represents  about  one-third  of  the  total  expenditure. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  division  of  opinion  and  many  views  have 
developed  lately,  both  technical  and  other  questions,  and  I  want  to  give 
full  consideration  to  those  views  before  settlement  is  finally  arrived  at. 
"That  will  not  involve  the  other  major  features  of  the  flood  control 
work,  that  is  the  strengthening  of  the  levees  on  the  main  river  and  the 
tributaries  and  the  New  Orleans  spillway,  or  the  realignment  of  the 
river  levees  on  the  Missouri  side  south  of  Cairo." 
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Statement  on  the  Evidence  of  Propaganda 
in  International  Naval  Negotiations. 
September  10,  1929 

THE  PRESIDENT  said: 

"The  disclosures  of  interference  with  and  propaganda  against  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  in  its  negotiations  of  international  agreement 
for  reduction  of  naval  armament  are  already  so  evident  as  to  require 
that  these  matters  should  be  gone  into  to  the  very  bottom." 

note:  On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  released  a  letter  to  the  President 
from  the  president  of  Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  on  the  recent  disclosures  (see 
Item  193  note). 


199 

Statement  on  the  Death  of  Louis  Marshall. 
September  11,  1929 

I  AM  deeply  grieved  to  learn  that  my  friend  Louis  Marshall  has  passed 
away.  His  eminent  services  in  law,  government,  conciliation,  and  phi- 
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lanthropy  will  remain  of  enduring  value  to  this  country.  His  Jewish 
brethren  will  long  gratefully  remember  his  successful  labors  in  pro- 
moting mutual  respect  and  good  will  amongst  the  races.  But  above  all 
he  will  linger  in  memory  as  a  lovable  man  and  a  loyal  friend. 


200 

Message  on  the  Award  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society's  Priestley  Medal  to  Francis  P.  Garvan. 
September  11,  1929 

[Released  September  11, 1929.    Dated  September  10, 1929] 

I  AM  glad  to  be  among  those  who  congratulate  both  Mr.  Garvan 
and  the  American  Chemical  Society  upon  the  award  of  the  Priestley 
Medal. 

Herbert  Hoover 

note:  The  message  was  sent  to  Charles  L.  Parsons,  American  Chemical  Society, 
Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Mr.  Garvan,  a  lawyer,  received  the  American 
Chemical  Society's  highest  award  for  his  knowledge  of  German  and  Austrian 
dye  patents. 
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Message  on  Rosh  Hashanah. 
September  12,  1929 

ROSH  HASHANAH,  the  Jewish  New  Year,  is  an  occasion  upon  which 
all  citizens  of  our  country  may  well  recall  with  admiration  and  gratitude 
the  whole-hearted  loyalty  and  high-minded  ideals  of  the  Jewish  element 
of  our  population.  I  felicitate  them  not  only  upon  these  qualities,  so 
valuable  to  our  civic  life,  but  also  upon  their  steadfast  policy  of  further- 
ing the  cause  of  mutual  respect  and  regard  between  the  races,  which  is 
making  continuous  headway.  And  I  add  my  best  wishes  for  a  Happy 
New  Year. 

Herbert  Hoover 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
September  13,  1929 

Ocean  Mail  Contracts 

The  President.  Once  or  twice  I  have  had  questions  on  the  mail  con- 
tracts let  under  the  new  Merchant  Marine  Act.  I  haven't  been  able  to 
reply  to  them  because  we  had  no  determination  from  the  Interdepart- 
mental Board.  That  Board,  as  you  know,  comprises  the  Postmaster 
General,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board. 

They  came  to  some  conclusions  yesterday  and  made  some  recom- 
mendations to  me.  The  whole  correspondence  we  will  hand  out  to  you 
mimeographed,  which  will  explain  itself. 

Background  Discussion  of  Naval  Disarmament  Negotiations 

Now,  when  we  first  undertook  to  revise  our  press  relations  here  we 
divided  our  discussions  into  two  or  three  categories,  one  of  which  was 
purely  background  material.  I  would  be  prepared  to  discuss  with  you 
now  the  background  on  the  negotiations  that  have  proceeded  in  the 
matter  of  naval  agreement,  but  my  understanding  at  that  time  was  that 
background  material  was  not  quotable  or  was  not  attributable,  but  it 
was  simply  for  your  information  so  that  you  may  be  guided  rightly  in 
making  up  your  own  discussions. 

I  felt  some  limitations  because  there  seems  to  have  been  some  mis- 
understanding as  to  whether  or  not  it  could  be  attributed  to  the  White 
House  or  high  officials  or  something,  and  it  makes  it  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  give  you  information  which  I  think  would  be  of  use  to 
you.  If  you  wish  to  use  it,  it  is  on  your  own  authority.  You  have  no 
occasion  to  use  it  if  you  do  not  want  to.  It  is  not  propaganda.  It  is 
merely  a  question  of  trying  to  keep  you  on  the  right  track  as  to  what  is 
going  on.  I  recognize  your  ability  to  represent  the  fact  as  you  see  it  here 
in  Washington.  But  I  have  a  responsibility  in  these  matters,  and  I  do 
not  wish  that  such  information  by  some  comma  or  sentence  be  distorted 
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and  produce  difficulties  for  us  in  our  negotiations.  If  that  can  be  our 
understanding  on  this  occasion  I  will  go  to  some  extent  into  this  dis- 
cussion as  it  exists  today. 

Now,  the  great  purpose  of  all  those  negotiations  has  been  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  and  a  limitation  of  arms  of  all  categories — ^naval  arms, 
the  primary  purpose  of  a  stronger  foundation  for  peace  and  the  limita- 
tion of  competitive  armament.  As  a  secondary  purpose,  it  is  also  impor- 
tant for  the  reduction  of  expenses. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  discussion  was  taken  up  as  between  ourselves 
and  the  British  in  the  first  instance.  That  is  more  or  less  the  outgrowth 
of  the  fact  that  the  Geneva  Conference  split  on  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  It  has  been  felt  if  we  could  plane  out 
our  difficulties — the  difficulties  between  the  two  powers — that  we  would 
be  in  a  much  more  favorable  position  to  bring  about  an  international 
agreement  at  a  subsequent  conference. 

In  the  discussion  with  the  British  we  have  endeavored  to  develop  a 
series  of  principles  upon  which  we  could  enter  the  conference,  those 
principles  relating  entirely  to  relationships  between  ourselves  and  the 
British.  Now,  the  jfirst  of  the  principles  to  be  established  was  that  there 
should  be  brought  about  a  parity  in  all  categories  of  naval  ships.  We 
have  found  on  examination  that  this  parity  can  be  best  brought  about 
as  at  1936.  That  date  has  two  purposes.  The  first  is  that  that  represents 
the  expiration  of  the  Washington  Arms  Agreement,  when  the  agree- 
ment covering  battleships  and  aircraft  carriers  comes  to  an  end,  and  it 
has  the  further  advantage  that  we  can  reach  that  date  without  the 
scrapping  of  any  ships  on  the  American  side  except  by  obsolescence — 
without  any  premature  scrapping  you  might  say.  But  we  can  reach  it  by 
obsolescence  and  the  natural  scrapping  of  ships  that  have  outlived  their 
time.  We  will,  therefore,  propose  that  date  for  reaching  parity. 

One  purpose  in  arriving  at  that  date  also  has  been  that  there  would 
naturally  be  a  further  conference  over  naval  arms  in  1936  to  take  up  the 
questions  of  the  Washington  Arms  Conference,  and  if  we  have  all  of 
the  major  navies  stabilized  at  that  time  that  conference  could  undertake 
further  steps  for  the  limitation  and  reduction  of  armament  that  is  not 
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possible  while  we  are  in  the  situation  of  very  largely  unbalanced  navies 
between  the  major  powers. 

I  have  already  stated  that  one  of  the  principles  was  to  arrive  at  parity, 
and  that  parity  to  be  arrived  at  by  separate  categories,  that  is,  battleships, 
aircraft  carriers,  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  submarines.  Such  parity  by 
categories  in  aggregate  makes  for  more  complete  parity  in  fleets  as  a 
whole. 

Now^  in  the  matter  of  battleships,  as  you  know,  that  situation  is 
stabilized  under  the  treaty  until  1936 — also  aircraft  carriers — and  we 
propose  at  the  conference  that  there  should  be  a  delay  in  replacement 
in  such  fashion  as  to  considerably  reduce  the  expenditure  programs 
which  will  be  necessary  if  we  make  all  of  the  replacements  required 
under  the  arms  treaty.  And  at  the  same  time  we  make  a  more  mobile 
situation  for  the  probable  conference  that  would  take  place  in  1936. 

In  the  matter  of  submarines,  obsolescence  will  greatly  reduce  both 
navies  below  their  present  strength  before  1936,  and  a  maximum  tonnage 
can  be  agreed  upon  in  that  category  very  much  below  the  present  naval 
strength.  The  precise  figures  have  not  yet  been  determined,  and  it  does 
not  represent  any  difficulties  between  ourselves  and  the  British.  The 
discussion  is  largely  with  other  powers. 

Likewise  in  destroyers  we  have  hoped  for  a  result  which  will  reduce 
the  present  combined  naval  strength  in  destroyers  by  something  like 
200,000  tons.  As  you  will  recollect,  we  have  some  300,000  tons  of 
destroyers  now,  and  the  British  I  think  have  something  like  200  in 
construction  and  operation,  and  by  obsolescence  our  figures  will  fall  far 
below  these  two  amounts,  and  we  hope  to  agree  upon  some  figure  far 
below  our  present  strength.  That  figure  has  not  been  determined,  but 
it  will  probably  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  125,000  to 
150,000  tons  apiece,  to  represent  a  decrease  in  present  naval  strength  of 
somewhere  about  200,000  tons. 

The  question  of  cruisers  is  more  difficult,  and  has  always  been  more 
difficult  because  of  the  difference  in  the  character  of  national  need.  The 
British  have  very  widespread  islands  and  coastHne,  which  they  prac- 
tically garrison  or  police  in  peace  times  with  small  cruisers.  We,  on  the 
other  hand,  require  our  predominant  strength  in  cruisers  in  wider 
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steaming  strength  because  we  have  more  widely  spaced  naval  bases 
than  have  the  British. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  London  dispatches  that  the  British  have  con- 
sidered that  they  require  340,000  tons  of  cruisers  so  as  to  cover  both  the 
elements  of  police  duty  and  the  balance  of  other  naval  equipment.  You 
will  realize  that  that  is  a  major  concession  from  the  positions  hitherto 
occupied  by  the  British  Government;  that  at  the  Geneva  Conference 
the  minimum  was  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  450,000  tons. 

The  problem  between  us  at  the  present  moment  on  cruisers  is  not  a 
question  of  tonnage.  It  is  solely  a  question  of  the  character  of  the  ships, 
although  I  should  have  preferred  a  less  high  mark  in  gross  tonnage. 
But  differences  in  point  of  view  on  that  question  have  now  narrowed 
down  to  what  part  of  the  American  tonnage  should  be  represented  by 
the  large  10,000-ton,  8-inch  cruisers  and  the  balance  to  be  required  to 
arrive  at  parity  to  be  made  up  of  the  lighter  type  of  cruisers  with  6-inch 
guns. 

In  any  event,  the  British  are  wiUing  to  limit  themselves  to  15  of  the 
larger  cruisers,  that  is  15  cruisers  with  guns  in  excess  of  6  inches.  They 
have  some  cruisers  which  do  not  quite  approach  that  which  they  will 
be  doing  away  with.  And  it  means  they  have  stopped  construction  of 
these. 

Now,  one  problem  naturally  enters  into  the  whole  question  of  bring- 
ing about  equality  in  categories,  and  that  is  a  factor  that  must  be  intro- 
duced for  difference  in  the  age  of  vessels  in  the  different  fleets.  That 
factor  was  introduced,  although  it  was  not  stated  as  part  of  the  agreement, 
but  was  introduced  in  the  considerations  and  the  discussions  bringing 
about  parity  in  battleships,  and  it  becomes  even  more  vividly  necessary 
in  other  categories  because  of  the  wide  disparity  in  the  average  ages  of 
our  fleets,  and  those  ages  will  vary  at  different  periods.  At  one  period 
we  will  have  the  newer  and  the  more  modern  fleet  in  a  given  category, 
and  the  British  will  have  the  older  and  less  modern  fleet,  and  then 
with  replacements  they  will  become  more  modern  and  ours  less  modern. 
It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  find  an  age  factor.  There  is  also  a  factor  to  be 
found  representing  some  differential  as  between  the  ships  equipped 
with  8-inch  and  6-inch  guns.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
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that  particular.  In  the  larger  sense  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
total  tonnage  of  each  of  the  two  navies  as  they  stand  today  is  somewhere 
in  the  amount  of  1,200^000  tons  of  fighting  ships. 

Our  problems  in  this  particular  discussion  are  narrowed  down  prac- 
tically to  the  one  item  as  to  whether  30,000  tons  of  our  cruiser  strength 
shall  be  represented  by  three  cruisers  with  8-inch  guns,  or  whether  it 
should  be  represented  by  four  or  five  cruisers  of  6-inch  guns.  There  is  no 
discussion  of  the  question  of  tonnage.  It  is  a  question  of  minor  dimen- 
sions in  that  character.  In  the  larger  picture  of  1,200,000  tons  that 
should  not  represent  a  difference  that  is  impossible  of  reconciliation  in 
some  fashion  when  we  get  to  actual  conference. 

Now,  if  we  can  by  international  agreement  bring  about  between 
ourselves  and  the  other  powers  limitation  of  arms  on  some  of  these  lines, 
we  shall  have  tremendously  reduced  the  total  naval  tonnage  of  the  world. 
We  shall  have  reduced  our  own  naval  tonnage  as  well.  We  shall  have 
saved  the  world  billions  of  expenditure  which  will  inevitably  follow  in 
the  absence  of  some  agreement  of  this  character,  and  we  shall  by  such 
an  agreement  have  stabilized  our  own  Navy  and  taken  it  out  of  the 
questions  of  constant  dispute  and  propaganda  and  constant  contention 
that  it  has,  and  difficulties  that  it  has  in  obtaining  appropriations. 

And  we  shall  have  secured  the  major  purposes  over  all  that  we  will 
have  stopped  the  discussion  which  constantly  vibrates  from  all  countries 
as  to  relative  naval  strength  and  a  consequent  stirring  up  of  distrust  and 
lack  of  confidence,  and  in  the  end  we  shall  have  also  created  a  situation 
where  the  naval  powers  may  convene  in  1936  again  in  a  very  much 
more  advanced  situation  than  at  present  and  can  look  forward  at  that 
time  to  a  better  developed  public  opinion,  better  understanding  in  it  to 
even  a  larger  step  than  would  be  possible  at  the  present  moment.  That 
is  not  said  to  minimize  the  importance  of  the  present  step,  but  only  to 
emphasize  how  important  it  is  that  we  should  come  to  an  agreement 
now,  if  that  is  possible.  And  it  is  my  impression  that  we  have  reached  a 
position,  at  least  so  far  as  Great  Britain  and  ourselves  are  concerned, 
where  we  can  go  into  a  conference  with  confidence  that  we  will  come 
out  with  an  agreement.  That  is  all. 
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Q.  Do  we  understand  that  there  will  be  no  international  conference 
until  1936? 

The  President.  It  is  proposed  that  we  shall  have  a  conference  of  the 
major  naval  powers  some  time  as  early  in  December  as  possible  to  carry 
out  this  proposal.  I  only  mentioned  1936  as  the  time  when  there  should 
be  an  opportunity  for  a  second  conference,  at  which  time  the  navies 
of  the  world  would  have  all  been  stabilized,  and  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  even  greater  steps. 

note:  President  Hoover's  forty-ninth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  September  13, 1929. 

In  conjunction  with  the  President's  remarks  on  ocean  mail  contracts,  the  White 
House  released  a  letter,  dated  September  12,  from  the  Postmaster  General  and  a 
resolution  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee,  as  follows: 

My  dear  Mr.  President: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  since  the  passage  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1928  the  Post  Office  Department  has  awarded  twenty-five  ocean  mail  contracts 
involving  an  annual  expenditure  of  $12,561,249.00.  Expenditure  of  all  of  the 
monies  appropriated  by  Congress  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  that  Act  has  been 
authorized  except  $3,194,312.00  of  the  Deficiency  Appropriation  of  1930. 

The  contracts  already  awarded  require  the  placing  in  service  of  forty-one  larger 
and  faster  vessels  than  those  now  in  service  and  the  equipping  of  four  vessels 
already  in  service  with  refrigeration,  and  with  facilities  for  carrying  passengers. 
Ten  new  vessels  will  be  supplied  and  others  will  be  completely  reconditioned.  New 
vessels  and  reconditioning  will  be  provided  by  American  ship  yards. 

For  several  weeks  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  appointed  by  the  President 
to  advise  the  Post  Office  Department  with  respect  to  the  duties  enjoined  upon  it 
by  Congress  in  the  administration  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928,  has  had 
under  consideration  two  bids  for  carrying  the  mails  from  New  Orleans  to  ports 
on  the  East  Coast  of  South  America. 

One  of  the  bids,  that  of  the  Mississippi  Shipping  Company,  Inc.,  of  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana,  offers  to  carry  the  mails  in  Class  6  vessels  for  $2.50  per  mile.  The  other 
bid,  that  of  the  Munson  Steamship  Line  of  New  York,  offers  to  carry  the  mails  in 
Class  6  vessels  for  $2.00  per  mile.  The  difference  between  the  two  bids  for  a 
ten-year  contract  period  would  amount  to  approximately  $1,118,715.00. 

The  vessels  of  the  Mississippi  Shipping  Company,  which  I  am  informed  is 
owned  by  citizens  of  New  Orleans,  were  purchased  from  the  United  States  Shipping 
Board  with  the  assurance  that  the  purchaser  would  be  awarded  a  mail  contract 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928. 
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On  the  other  hand,  Section  406  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928  requires 
the  Postmaster  General,  before  making  any  contract  for  carrying  ocean  mails,  to 
invite  competitive  bids  by  public  notice  in  the  daily  nev^spapers  in  the  cities  of 
Boston,  Nev^  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Nev^  Orleans,  Charleston,  Norfolk, 
Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Galveston,  Houston,  and  Mobile. 

Section  407  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928  is  as  follows: 

"Each  contract  for  the  carrying  of  ocean  mails  under  this  title  shall  be 
aw^arded  to  the  low^est  bidder  vi^ho,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Postmaster  General, 
possesses  such  qualifications  as  to  insure  proper  performance  of  the  mail  service 
under  the  contract." 

The  Comptroller  General  has  advised  the  Post  Office  Department  that  contracts 
for  the  carrying  of  ocean  mails  must  be  av^arded  to  the  low^est  responsible  bidder. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  Post  Office  Department  is  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the 
general  policy  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Acts  of  1920  and  1928;  to  wit,  the  policy 
of  establishing  and  maintaining  an  American  Merchant  Marine. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  Post  Office  Department  in  the  matter  of  administering 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  as  in  all  other  matters,  stands  ready  to  carry  out  the 
will  of  Congress  as  enacted  into  law.  It  is  indispensable,  however,  that  we  should 
know  precisely  what  the  mandate  of  Congress  is. 

In  view  of  the  widely  divergent  constructions  which  have  been  placed  upon 
the  various  laws  relating  to  the  Merchant  Marine,  the  Interdepartmental  Com- 
mittee has  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution,  a  copy  of  which  is  transmitted 
herewith.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  course  recommended  by  the  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  should  be  followed,  and  hope  that  Congress,  by  an  appropriate 
amendment  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928,  will  make  it  clear  whether  in 
the  award  of  ocean  mail  contracts  under  the  provisions  of  that  act  preference  is 
to  be  given  to  locally  owned  shipping  lines  operating  vessels  purchased  from  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board,  or  whether  such  contracts  shall  be  awarded  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder,  regardless  of  present  or  previous  ownership  of  the 
vessels  offered  for  service. 


Sincerely  yours, 

Walter  F.  Brown 


[The  Honorable  President  of  the  United  States] 


Whereas  it  is  claimed  on  behalf  of  certain  shipping  companies  which  have 
purchased  vessels  from  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  that  such  purchase  was 
made  with  the  assurance  that  such  companies  would  be  awarded  mail  contracts 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928, 

And  Whereas  it  is  further  claimed  on  behalf  of  said  shipping  companies  that 
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certain  sums  of  money  were  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  awarding 
mail  contracts  to  such  companies, 

And  Whereas  the  Postmaster  General,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Section  406  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928,  has  invited  competitive  bids  for 
carrying  the  mails  on  certain  trade  routes  operated  by  shipping  companies  which 
have  purchased  vessels  from  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 

And  Whereas  in  at  least  one  case  the  company  operating  vessels  purchased  from 
the  Shipping  Board  is  not  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

And  Whereas  Section  407  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928  provides  "Each 
contract  for  the  carrying  of  ocean  mails  under  this  title  shall  be  awarded  to  the 
lowest  bidder  who,  -in  the  judgment  of  the  Postmaster  General,  possesses  such 
qualifications  as  to  insure  proper  performance  of  the  mail  service  under  the 
contract"; 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Interdepartmental  Committee  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral be  advised  to  reject  all  pending  bids  for  mail  contracts  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1928,  and  that  further  action  under  the  provisions 
of  said  Act  be  deferred  until  Congress  shall  have  had  an  opportunity  to  clarify 
existing  legislation  with  respect  to  the  award  of  ocean  mail  contracts. 
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Message  to  the  American  Bar  Association  on 
Constitution  Day  Activities. 
September  16,  1929 

[Released  September  16,  1929.    Dated  September  12,  1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  Newlin: 

It  is  with  great  interest  that  I  note  the  work  which  the  American  Bar 
Association  is  doing  in  disseminating  information  relative  to  our 
National  Constitution — its  history  and  purposes. 

Familiarity  with,  and  respect  for,  this  greatest  of  all  charters  of  govern- 
ment among  our  fellow  citizens  is  essential  to  our  national  welfare. 

While  I  understand  the  Association's  work  along  these  lines  is  carried 
on  throughout  the  year,  it  has  come  to  my  attention  that  special  emphasis 
is  given  to  these  activities  during  that  week  which  includes  Septem- 
ber 17th,  designated  as  "Constitution  Day". 

You  and  your  associates  are  rendering  a  splendid  patriotic  service  in 
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this  connection,  and  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  this  service, 
with  the  hope  that  it  will  be  continued  with  increasing  benefit  to  all 
concerned. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  Gurney  E.  Newlin,  President,  American  Bar  Association,  Los  Angeles, 
California] 

note:  The  President's  letter  was  read  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Company 
radio  network  on  the  evening  of  September  16  as  part  of  a  nationwide  observance 
of  Constitution  Week. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
September  17,  1929 

Reorganization  of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 

The  President.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  War  I  have 
today  appointed  General  Lytle  Brown  as  Chief  of  Engineers,  with  the 
rank  of  major  general,  in  the  place  of  [Major]  General  [Edgar]  Jadwin, 
who  has  retired. 

With  the  appointment  of  General  Brown  we  propose  some  important 
alterations  in  the  organization  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers'  Office.  The  very 
large  increase  in  public  works  programs  during  the  last  2  years  and  the 
probable  further  increases  seem  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  a  more 
definite  responsibility  and  more  continuity  in  the  direction  of  public 
works  than  we  have  had  under  the  organization  which  was  adopted 
to  smaller  and  more  disintegrated  undertakings. 

We,  therefore,  propose  to  appoint  an  engineer  who  shall  have  the 
direct  responsibility  under  General  Brown  of  the  whole  of  the  new  flood 
control  and  other  works  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  We  are  also  consider- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  single  engineer  to  have  the  responsibility  and 
direction  of  the  works  on  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi,  that  is,  the 
Ohio,  the  upper  Mississippi,  and  the  Missouri,  Illinois,  et  cetera,  com- 
prising that  into  one  unit  as  a  great  inland  transportation  unit. 
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And  we  are  considering  the  appointment  of  a  third  engineer  to  have 
charge  of  the  work  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  probable  work  on  the 
St.  Lawrence.  The  amount  of  work  which  has  been  undertaken,  or  is 
likely  to  be  undertaken,  in  the  next  few  years  in  each  of  these  three 
projects — each  of  these  three  divisions — is  in  itself  greater  than  the 
construction  of  the  whole  Panama  Canal,  so  that  we  are  endeavoring  to 
find  a  method  whereby,  so  far  as  we  can  within  the  law  and  the  various 
commissions  that  have  been  set  up,  to  centraUze  responsibility  and 
establish  administration  on  the  spot  rather  than  so  much  centralization 
in  Washington. 

And  that  is  all  that  I  have  got  on  this  occasion. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  these  new  engineering  officials  take  up  their 
place  of  duty  on  location  ? 

The  President.  That  is  the  idea. 

Q.  Will  they  come  from  the  Engineers — Army  officers  ? 

The  President.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  could  I  ask  about  the  Assistant  Chief  Engineer  ? 

The  President.  Xhere  has  been  no  decision  about  that  at  all  yet. 

I  have  secured  from  the  War  Department  a  note  on  General  Brown's 
previous  service,  which  you  will  find  outside. 

note:  President  Hoover's  fiftieth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  September  17, 1929. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  issued  a  biographical  sketch  of  Maj.  Gen. 
Lytle  Brown. 
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Message  to  President  Emilio  Portes  Gil 
on  Mexico's  Independence  Day. 
September  17,  1929 

[Released  September  17,  1929.    Dated  September  16,  1929] 

ON  THIS  memorable  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary 
of  the  Independence  of  Mexico,  I  beg  Your  Excellency  to  accept  in  the 
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name  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  my  own,  sincere 
felicitations  with  cordial  good  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  Mexico  and 
for  your  personal  health  and  happiness. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Excellency  Emilio  Portes  Gil,  The  President  of  Mexico,  Mexico  City] 
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Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on 
Peace  Efforts  and  Arms  Reduction. 
September  18,  1929 

My  countrymen  and  women  of  the  radio  audience: 

Of  the  untold  values  of  the  radio,  one  is  the  great  intimacy  it  has 
brought  among  our  people.  Through  its  mysterious  channels  we  come 
to  wider  acquaintance  with  surroundings  and  men. 

The  microphone  for  these  few  moments  has  been  brought  to  the 
President's  study  in  the  East  Wing  of  the  White  House. 

This  room  from  which  I  speak  was  the  scene  of  work  and  accomplish- 
ment of  our  Presidents  for  over  a  century.  Into  this  room  first  came 
John  Adams,  who  had  taken  over  the  reins  of  administration  of  the 
newly  established  republic  from  George  Washington.  Each  President 
in  the  long  procession  of  years  down  to  Roosevelt  worked  at  this  fireside. 
In  the  refurnishing  of  the  White  House  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  President's 
study  was  moved  to  another  room  which  was  used  by  our  Presidents 
from  Mr.  Taft  to  Mr.  Coolidge.  But  recent  extensions  to  the  White 
House  made  it  possible  for  me  to  restore  the  President's  study  to  this 
room,  where  still  lingers  the  invisible  presence  of  so  many  of  our  great 
men. 

It  is  here  where  the  Adamses,  father  and  son,  Jefferson,  Monroe, 
Jackson,  Grant,  McKinley,  Roosevelt,  and  a  score  of  other  devoted  men 
worked.  Here  worked  Lincoln.  In  this  room  he  signed  the  emancipation 
of  the  Negro  race  from  slavery.  It  is  a  room  crowded  with  memories  of 
the  courage  and  the  high  aspirations  and  the  high  accomplishment  of 
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the  American  Presidents.  It  is  a  room  in  which  have  been  marked  many 
of  our  national  triumphs. 

The  problems  of  our  country  today  crowd  for  entry  here  as  they  have 
each  day  for  more  than  130  years  past.  One  problem  has  been  ever 
constant,  with  each  succeeding  President — that  we  should  maintain  and 
strengthen  the  will  of  the  Nation  and  other  nations  for  peace.  In  this 
room  have  been  taken  those  reluctant  steps  which  have  led  our  Nation 
to  war  and  those  willing  steps  which  have  again  led  to  peace.  Never  have 
we  had  a  President  who  was  either  a  pacifist  or  a  militarist.  Never  has 
there  been  a  President  who  did  not  pray  that  his  administration  might 
be  one  of  peace,  and  that  peace  should  be  more  assured  for  his  successor. 
Yet  these  men  have  never  hesitated  when  war  became  the  duty  of  the 
Nation.  And  always  in  these  years  the  thought  of  our  Presidents  has 
been  adequate  preparedness  for  defense  as  one  of  the  assurances  of  peace. 
But  that  preparedness  must  not  exceed  the  barest  necessity  for  defense 
or  it  becomes  a  threat  of  aggression  against  others  and  thus  a  cause  of 
fear  and  animosity  of  the  world. 

And  there  are  other  assurances  of  peace  which  have  been  devised  in 
this  room,  advanced  and  supported  by  our  Presidents  over  the  past  half 
century.  Great  aid  has  been  given  by  them  to  the  advance  of  conciliation, 
arbitration,  and  judicial  determination  for  settlement  of  international 
disputes.  These  are  the  steps  which  prevent  war.  Lately  we  and  other 
nations  have  pledged  ourselves  never  to  use  war  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy.  And  there  is  another  such  step  which  follows  with 
impelling  logic  from  those  advances.  That  is  the  reduction  of  arms. 

Some  months  ago  I  proposed  to  the  world  that  we  should  further 
reduce  and  limit  naval  arms.  Today  we  are  engaged  in  a  most  hopeful 
discussion  with  other  governments  leading  to  this  end.  These  are  pro- 
posals which  would  preserve  our  national  defenses  and  yet  would 
relieve  the  backs  of  those  who  toil  from  gigantic  expenditures  and  the 
world  from  the  hate  and  fear  which  flows  from  the  rivalry  in  building 
warships.  And  daily  in  this  room  do  I  receive  evidence  of  almost 
universal  prayer  that  this  negotiation  shall  succeed.  For  confidence  that 
there  will  be  peace  is  the  first  necessity  of  human  progress. 
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note:  The  President  spoke  from  his  White  House  stiidy  at  9:45  p.m.  He  was 
introduced  by  Frederic  William  Wile,  a  pioneer  broadcast  journalist.  The  address 
marked  the  dedication  of  a  new  studio  of  Station  WABC,  New  York  City. 

As  printed  above,  this  item  follows  an  advance  text,  with  certain  penciled 
changes,  not  in  the  President's  handwriting.  The  release  as  corrected  is  marked 
"final." 
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Message  to  President  Carlos  Ibaiiez  del  Campo 
on  Chile's  Independence  Day. 
September  18,  1929 

I  SEND  YOU  most  hearty  greetings  on  this  auspicious  occasion  and 
assurances  of  the  good  will  which  this  Government  and  people  bear  for 
Your  Excellency's  great  country. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Excellency  Carlos  Ibaiiez  del  Campo,  President  of  Chile,  Santiago] 
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Message  on  the  Centennial 
of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard. 
September  18,  1929 

[Released  September  18,  1929.    Dated  July  25,  1929] 

Dear  Mr.  Barnum: 

I  understand  that  on  September  18th  you  will  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard.  It  is  indeed  an  occasion  worthy  of 
honor,  for  the  Post-Standard  can  point  with  great  distinction  to  the 
many,  many  services  to  the  community  over  the  century  of  its  life.  It 
has  long  since  merged  from  a  commercial  enterprise  into  a  community 
institution. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 
[Mr.  Jerome  D.  Barnum,  Syracuse  Post-Standard,  Syracuse,  N.Y.] 
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note:  The  President's  letter  was  printed  in  facsimile  on  the  front  page  of  the 
centennial  edition  of  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
September  20, 1929 

Appointment  of  General  Graham  Everson 

The  President.  I  have  one  appointment  to  announce,  and  that  is  General 
Graham  Everson  as  head  of  the  National  Guard  Bureau. 

Oil  Discussions  With  the  British  Prime  Minister 

And  I  have  only  one  question,  and  I  will  reply  to  that  in  the  utmost 
confidence.  Someone  wants  to  know  if  I  shall  have  discussions  with 
Mr.  [J.  Ramsay]  MacDonald  on  the  subject  of  oil  conservation.  I  hadn't 
heard  of  the  subject,  and  I  don't  believe  that  any  such  discussion  is  going 
to  take  place. 

Otherwise  you  haven't  furnished  me  any  material  for  thought  today, 
and  I  am  glad  to  leave  the  responsibility  to  you. 

note:  President  Hoover's  fifty-first  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  September  20, 1929. 
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Message  to  the  Convention  of  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union. 
September  20,  1929 

[Released  September  20,  1929.    Dated  September  17,  1929] 

My  dear  Mrs.  Boole: 

Please  present  my  greetings  to  the  Convention  of  the  National  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union.  I  am  daily  impressed  with  the  great  need  for 
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extended  work  of  education  in  the  moral,  physical  and  economic  bene- 
jfits  of  temperance.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment, 
too  many  people  have  come  to  rely  wholly  upon  the  strong  arm  of  law 
to  enforce  abstinence,  forgetting  that  the  cause  of  temperance  has  its 
strong  foundations  in  the  conviction  of  the  individual  of  the  personal 
value  to  himself  of  temperance  in  all  things. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole,  President,  National  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
377  Parkside  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  New  York] 

note:  The  message  was  read  at  the  national  convention  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  held  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 
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Message  to  the 

Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association  Convention. 

September  20,  1929 

[Released  September  20, 1929.    Dated  August  29, 1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  Moore: 

I  have  your  kind  letter  of  August  26th. 

I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  express  to  the  convention  my  continued 
deep  interest  in  the  development  of  our  waterways.  The  growth  of  our 
country  requires  incessant  labor  on  the  part  of  both  federal  and  state 
authorities  in  the  improvement  of  this  essential  basis  of  transportation. 
The  Federal  Government  is  expanding  its  activities  in  these  directions, 
and  I  am  resolved  that  it  shall  be  unremitting  in  waterway  development. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  J.  Hampton  Moore,  President,  Atlantic  Deeper  Waterways  Association, 
1405  Widener  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.] 

note:  The  message  was  read  at  the  convention  held  in  Troy,  New  York. 
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White  House  Statement  on  the 
President's  Views  on  Tariff  Legislation. 
September  21,  1929 

THE  PRESIDENT  expressed  his  views  on  the  principles  involved 
in  tariff  legislation  in  his  message  to  Congress.  These  views  were 
specific  and  there  has  been  no  change  in  them. 

213 

White  House  Statement  Announcing 

the  President's  Refusal  To  Pardon  Harry  F.  Sinclair. 

September  21,  1929 

MR.  SINCLAIR  will  not  be  pardoned  by  the  President. 

note:  Harry  F.  Sinclair,  head  of  the  Sinclair  Consolidated  Oil  Corp.,  was  serving 
a  prison  term  for  contempt  of  court  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  of  naval  oil 
reserve  leases  during  the  Harding  administration.  He  had  applied  for  pardon 
on  the  basis  of  ill  health. 
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White  House  Statement  on  Prohibition  Enforcement 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
September  22,  1929 

SENATOR  HOWELL'S  statement  that  the  prohibition  law  is  not 
being  enforced  in  the  District  of  Columbia  seriously  impugns  the 
good  faith  and  capacity  of  Commissioner  [Proctor  L.]  Dougherty  in 
charge  of  Police,  Superintendent  of  Police  [Henry  C]  Pratt,  District 
Attorney  [Leo  A.]  Rover,  and  Prohibition  Agent  William  Blandford. 
The  President  is  glad  the  Senator  has  raised  the  question.  He  is  con- 
fident that  the  Senator  would  not  make  these  charges  unless  they  were 
based  upon  definite  facts  with  time  and  place,  and  if  he  will  lay  any 
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such  information  before  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  President  will 
have  the  matters  vigorously  investigated,  for  it  is  the  intention  not  only 
to  secure  the  fullest  enforcement  in  the  District  possible  under  the 
organization  of  enforcement  agencies  as  provided  by  lav^,  but  to  make 
it  a  model  in  the  country.  However,  it  is  only  fair  to  give  to  the  District 
officials  an  opportunity  to  meet  such  charges. 

note:  The  statement  was  issued  in  response  to  remarks  made  by  Senator  Robert  B. 
Howell  of  Nebraska  which  were  published  the  same  day. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
September  24,  1929 

Flexible  Tariff 

The  President.  I  haven't  any  questions  today  that  I  know  of,  but  later 
on  this  afternoon  I  will  be  giving  you  a  statement  about  the  flexible 
clause  in  the  tariff,  and  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  a  little  about  the  back- 
ground in  that  matter — just  for  your  own  information.  The  statement 
will  cover  the  facts  as  I  see  them. 

In  the  message  which  I  sent  up  to  the  special  session  in  respect  to 
the  tariff,  I  stated  w^hat  I  thought  v^ere  the  general  principles  upon 
which  we  ought  to  proceed,  and  I  haven't  thought  that  the  President 
was  ever  in  a  position  to  discuss  schedules,  that  that  must  be  the  result 
of  long  hearings  and  debate  and  determination  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  facts  in  respect  to  thousands  of  commodities  that  are  entirely 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  Executive;  and  that  the  business  of  the 
Executive  was  to  limit  himself  to  the  consideration  of  principles  which 
he  thought  were  of  public  interest.  The  flexible  tariff  is  a  matter  of 
principle  of  widespread  character.  It  is  not  an  administrative  method 
of  tariff  making.  And  so  I  am  taking  that  subject  up  this  afternoon 
at  some  little  length,  which  I  will  give  to  you. 

I  wanted  to  make  it  clear  to  you  that  that  is  not  a  breach  of  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  relationship  between  the  Executive  and  Congress  in 
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legislation  of  this  type,  but  it  is  simply  the  amplification  of  a  principle, 
and  one  which  I  consider  of  great  vitality.  So  we  will  have  to  wait  until 
I  can  get  time  to  prepare  that  statement  before  I  can  give  it  to  you. 

That  is  all  I  have  got  on  my  mind. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  this  information  held  confidential  until  this 
afternoon  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  I  merely  wanted  you  to  know. 

Q.  Do  you  want  anything  printed  at  this  time? 

The  President.  Not  until  I  can  say  it  in  black  and  white  and  take 
full  responsibility  for  it. 

Q.  Is  it  all  right  to  say  there  will  be  a  statement  this  afternoon? 

The  President.  I  hope  to  have  it  ready  by  2  o'clock.  I  don't  think 
it  is  worthwhile  to  say  that.  I  would  just  a  little  rather  that  you  didn't 
say  anything  about  it,  because  it  puts  me  in  the  difficult  position  of  a 
partial  statement.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  will  hold  the  whole  thing 
up  until  I  can  get  it  out. 

note:  President  Hoover's  fifty-second  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  September  24,  1929.  The  White  House  also  issued 
a  text  of  the  President's  statement  on  the  flexible  tariff  (see  Item  216). 
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Statement  on  the  Importance  of  the 
Flexible  Tariff. 
September  24,  1929 

THE  PRESIDENT  said: 

"In  my  message  to  Congress  of  April  16  at  the  opening  of  the 
special  session  I  gave  my  views  as  to  broad  principles  which  I  felt  were 
of  importance  in  tariff  legislation.  One  of  the  subjects  I  then  presented 
was  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  flexible  tariff.  That  principle 
was  advocated  over  a  long  term  of  years  by  members  of  all  political 
parties,  and  it  was  enacted  in  the  1922  tariff  law.  I  advocated  it  at  that 
time  and  since  as  a  necessity  in  protection  of  public  interest. 

"The  essential  of  the  flexible  tariff  is  that  with  respect  to  a  particular 
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commodity,  after  exhaustive  determination  of  the  facts  as  to  differences 
of  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad  by  a  Tariff  Commission, 
comprised  of  one-half  of  its  members  from  each  political  party,  whose 
selection  is  approved  by  the  Senate,  then  the  President  should,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Commission,  promulgate  changes  in  the  tariff 
on  that  commodity  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  rates  fixed  by  Con- 
gress. Under  these  provisions  the  President  has  no  authority  to  initiate 
any  changes  in  the  tariff.  No  powder  rests  on  the  Executive  until  after 
recommendations  by  the  Commission.  Any  change  must  arise  from 
application  directly  to  the  Commission,  and  his  authority  in  the  matter 
becomes  a  simple  act  of  proclamation  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  or,  on  the  other  hand,  a  refusal  to  issue  such  a  proclama- 
tion, amounting  to  a  veto  of  the  conclusions  of  the  Commission.  In  no 
sense,  therefore,  can  it  be  claimed  that  the  President  can  alter  the  tariff 
at  w^ill,  or  that  despotic  powder  is  conferred  upon  the  Executive.  It  has 
been  declared  a  constitutional  procedure  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

"The  reasons  for  the  continued  incorporation  of  such  provisions  are 
even  more  cogent  today  than  ever  before.  No  tariff  bill  ever  enacted 
has  been  or  ever  w^ill  be  perfect.  It  v^ill  contain  injustices.  It  is  beyond 
human  mind  to  deal  with  all  of  the  facts  surrounding  several  thousand 
commodities  under  the  necessary  conditions  of  legislation  and  not  to 
make  some  mistakes  and  create  some  injustices.  It  could  not  be  other- 
wise. Furthermore,  if  a  perfect  tariff  bill  were  enacted  the  rapidity  of 
our  changing  economic  conditions  and  the  constant  shifting  of  our 
relations  with  economic  life  abroad  would  render  some  items  in  such 
an  act  imperfect  in  some  particular  within  a  year. 

"It  is  proved  by  a  half  century  of  experience  that  the  tariff  cannot 
be  reviewed  by  Congress  more  than  once  in  7  or  8  years.  It  is  only  a 
destruction  of  the  principle  of  the  flexible  tariff  to  provide  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  recommendations  should  be  made  to  Congress  for 
action  instead  of  the  Executive.  Any  person  of  experience  in  tariff  legis- 
lation in  the  last  half  century  knows  perfectly  well  that  Congress  cannot 
reopen  single  items  of  the  tariff  without  importing  discussion  all  along 
the  line,  without  the  constant  unsettlement  of  business  and  the  importa- 
tion of  contentions  and  factious  questions  to  the  destruction  of  other 
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important  duties  by  Congress.  Congress  has  literally  hundreds  of  times 
in  the  past  refused  to  entertain  any  amendment  to  a  tariff  except  in 
periods  of  general  revision. 

"Although  the  provisions  of  the  1922  Tariff  Act,  as  I  have  stated  in 
the  message,  proved  to  be  cumbersome  in  the  method  of  determining 
costs  of  production  and  can  be  improved,  yet  despite  this  the  agricul- 
tural industry  especially  received  great  benefits  through  this  provision, 
a  notable  instance  of  v^hich  w^as  the  protection  of  the  dairy  industry. 
That  industry  w^ould  be  in  a  sad  plight  today  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
increased  duties  given  under  the  flexible  tariff. 

"The  flexible  provision  is  one  of  the  most  progressive  steps  taken 
in  tariff  making  in  all  our  history.  It  is  entirely  w^rong  that  there  shall 
be  no  remedy  to  isolated  cases  of  injustice  that  may  arise  through  the 
failure  to  adequately  protect  certain  industries,  or  to  destroy  the  op- 
portunity to  revise  duties  which  may  prove  higher  than  necessary  to 
protect  some  industries  and,  therefore,  become  onerous  upon  the  public. 
To  force  such  a  situation  upon  the  public  for  such  long  periods  is,  in 
my  view^,  economically  wrong  and  is  prejudicial  to  public  interest. 

"I  am  informed  the  principle  is  supported  by  the  most  important 
of  the  farm  organizations.  It  is  supported  by  our  leading  manufactur- 
ing organizations.  It  is  supported  by  labor  and  consumers  organizations. 
It  has  never  hitherto  been  made  a  political  issue.  In  the  last  campaign 
some  important  Democratic  leaders  even  advocated  the  increase  of 
powers  to  the  Tariff  Commission  so  as  to  practically  extinguish  con- 
gressional action.  I  do  not  support  such  a  plan. 

"I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  regard  it  as  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  justice  to  the  public;  as  a  protection  for  the  sound  progress 
in  our  economic  system,  and  for  the  future  protection  of  our  farmers  and 
our  industries  and  consumers,  that  the  flexible  tariff,  through  recom- 
mendation of  the  Tariff  Commission  to  the  Executive,  should  be 
maintained." 
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Message  to  the  National  Life  Insurance  Conference. 
September  26,  1929 

[Released  September  26, 1929.    Dated  September  25, 1929] 

Dear  Mr.  Clarkj 

I  should  be  indebted  to  you  if  you  would  express  my  regrets  that  the 
press  of  pubHc  business  has  prevented  my  acceptance  of  your  courteous 
invitation  to  be  present  on  this  occasion.  No  one  interested  in  the 
progress  of  the  American  people  could  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
significant  achievement  which  is  marked  by  the  distribution  of  one 
hundred  bilUons  of  life  insurance  amongst  them. 

There  is  no  single  device  in  our  whole  economic  system  which  is 
greater  in  its  importance  in  safeguarding  the  welfare  of  our  women 
and  children  than  is  this.  The  great  institutions  which  have  been  builded 
for  this  protection  against  disaster  rank  with  the  highest  forms  of  our 
national  achievements.  You,  the  men  and  women  who  have  helped 
to  build  and  now  carry  forward  this  great  structure,  have  performed  a 
great  service  and  one  which  the  whole  country  acknowledges  with 
pride. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  Paul  F.  Clark,  National  Life  Insurance  Conference,  Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  The  message  was  read  at  the  morning  session  of  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
September  27,  1929 

The  President.  I  haven't  any  very  alarming  questions  today.  I  have 
one  as  to  the  tax  reduction,  on  which  I  have  said  before  I  could  not 
make  answer  until  we  knew  more  about  the  budget  situation. 
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Budget  Allocations  for  Independent  Establishments 

I  think  it  may  interest  you  to  have  the  final  budget  allocations  for  the 
independent  establishments.  That  is  as  far  as  the  budget  has  progressed 
for  1931.  I  am  having  the  table  mimeographed,  so  you  v^ill  have  it 
immediately  after  the  conference. 

The  independent  establishments  embrace  both  the  Farm  Board  and 
the  Budget  Bureau.  The  total  amount  available  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  all  of  the  establishments  is  $808,689,000  as  you  w^ill  see  by 
this  statement,  and  in  that  is  $151,500,000  for  the  Farm  Board.  The 
budget  allocations  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  that  is  1931,  are  $656,571,000, 
but  there  is  no  provision  for  the  Farm  Board  there,  as  the  Farm  Board 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  make  an  estimate.  So  the  comparisons  are  a 
little  confused.  The  actual  expenditures  for  the  last  fiscal  year  on  the 
independent  establishments  vi^ere  $663,300,000.  During  the  current  year 
it  v^ould  be  about  $650  million  if  the  Farm  Board  item  w^ere  taken  out, 
and  the  estimate  for  the  next  year  is  $656  million,  as  I  have  stated,  v^hich 
show^s  about  a  $6  million  increase  which  lies  almost  entirely  in  the 
Veterans  Bureau.  But  you  v^ill  have  the  table  in  a  minute. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  the  District  of  Columbia  included  in  that? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  so.  No,  the  District  budget  is  not  in  it. 
This  is  the  independent  establishments. 

Public  Land  Commission  Appointments 

I  have  one  or  two  other  very  minor  questions.  The  Public  Land 
Commission  is  not  yet  appointed.  We  have  the  suggestions  in  from 
the  Governors  and  Senators,  and  that  is  being  gone  into. 

San  Francisco  Bridge  Commission 

On  the  question  of  the  Bridge  Commission  in  San  Francisco,  that 
Commission  is  to  meet  on  the  6th  of  October  in  San  Francisco. 

Entertainment  of  Prime  Minister  MacDonald 

I  have  another  question  as  to  what  entertainment  is  to  be  given 
to  Mr.  MacDonald  at  the  White  House.  From  the  purely  personal 
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point  of  view,  there  will  be  a  dinner  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  the 
utmost  capacity  of  the  White  House,  on  Monday  night — ^probably  90 
people. 
That  is  all  I  have. 

News  Conference  Sessions 

I  wonder  sometimes  whether  when  we  have  a  thin  day  it  is  worth 
your  while  to  come — whether  we  could  not  hand  your  questions  over 
to  Mr.  Akerson,  or  whether  you  prefer  to  come.  If  you  would  rather 
have  the  open  session  I  am  entirely  agreeable,  but  I  always  feel  that 
I  am  not  assisting  you  as  much  as  I  should  like  when  we  have  a  thin 
day  like  this. 

Q.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  we  prefer  the  open  session. 

note:   President  Hoover's  fifty-third  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  September  27,  1929. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  issued  a  comparative  statement  of  appro- 
priations for  the  Executive  Office  and  independent  establishments,  as  follows: 

Comparative  Statement  of  Appropriations  for  1930  and  Estimates  for 
1931  FOR  THE  Executive  Office  and  Independent  Establishments 


Total  available  Estimates  for 

for  1930  1931  recommended 

by  the  Budget 


Executive  OfEce $611, 944  $402, 320 

Alaska  relief  funds 15,  000  15,  000 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission ...  2,  267,  973  1, 000, 000 

Arlington  Memorial  Bridge  Commission 3,  287,  500  1, 000, 000 

Board  of  Mediation 348,  270  328,  380 

Board  of  Tax  Appeals 725,  863  690, 000 

Bureau  of  Efficiency 224,  330  224,  330 

Civil  Service  Commission 1,  398, 712  1,  362,  952 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 9, 080  9, 080 

Employees*  Compensation  Commission 4, 077,  326  4,  210, 000 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education. ...  8,  799,  520  8,  420,  400 

Federal  Farm  Board 151,  500, 000              

Federal  Oil  Conservation  Board 19, 000  22,  220 
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Comparative  Statement  of  Appropriations  for  1930  and  Estimates  for 
1931  FOR  THE  Executive  Office  and  Independent  Establishments — 
Continued 

Total  available  Estimates  for 

for  1930  1931  recommended 
by  the  budget 

Federal  Power  Commission $179,  500  $187,  250 

Federal  Radio  Commission 164,  440  168,  610 

Federal  Reserve  Board 2,  605,  741  2,  560,  336 

Federal  Trade  Commission 1,  242,  686  1,  437,  460 

General  Accounting  Office 4, 145,  900  4, 181, 000 

George     Rogers     Clark     Sesquicentennial 

Commission 200, 000  

Housing  Corporation 397,  950  298,  950 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 8,  213,  825  9,  329,  963 

Mount     Rushmore     National     Memorial 

Commission 100, 000  60, 000 

National    Advisory   Committee   for   Aero- 
nautics          1, 508, 000  1, 321, 000 

Porto  Rican  Hurricane  Relief  Commission. .         2, 000, 000  1, 000, 000 
Protecting  Interests  of  the  United  States  in 

Oil  Leases 220, 991  

Public  Buildings  and  Public  Parks  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital 2,  975, 799  3,  591,  640 

Public  Buildings  Commission 57, 000  100, 000 

Smithsonian  Institution 1, 107,  573  1, 189,  683 

United  States  Tariff  Commission 825, 000  825, 000 

United  States  Geographic  Board 9,  200  14,  660 

United  States  Shipping  Board  and  Merchant 

Fleet  Corporation 11,  494, 000  6,  396,  000 

United  States  Veterans*  Bureau 597,  957,  000  606,  225,  000 


Total,    Executive    Office    and    inde- 
pendent establishments 808,  689, 123        656,  571,  234 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
October  I  1929 

Transfer  of  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing 

The  President.  At  the  recommendation  of  both  the  Farm  Board  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  am  issuing  an  Executive  order  [No. 
5200]  today  to  transfer  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  from 
the  Department  to  the  Farm  Board,  as  a  matter  of  f  aciUtating  the  Board's 
v^ork. 

John  McNab  and  the  Study  on  Law  Enforcement 
Administration  and  Machinery 

John  McNab  of  San  Francisco,  has  accepted  the  joint  request  of  the 
Attorney  General,  Secretary  Mellon,  Mr.  Wickersham,  and  myself  to 
study  and  to  formulate,  in  cooperation  w^ith  those  Departments  and  the 
Law  Enforcement  Commission,  the  changes  in  Federal  administration 
and  the  judicial  machinery  which  we  will  recommend  to  Congress  for 
the  more  efficient  enforcement  of  the  laws  under  the  18th  amendment. 
I  told  you  before,  I  think,  on  several  occasions  that  the  general  lines  of 
reorganization  of  the  administrative  side  are  to  centralize  the  adminis- 
trative authority  in  one  place,  so  that  the  Department  of  Justice  covers 
all  questions  of  investigation  and  enforcement.  And  Mr.  McNab  and  his 
staff,  in  cooperation  with  the  Government  agencies,  will  also  study  the 
methods  for  expediting  judicious  procedure  in  these  questions. 

These  proposals  have  to  do  solely  with  questions  of  administrative 
procedure  and  do  not  cover  any  question  of  change  in  the  laws  them- 
selves. It  is  expected  that  we  will  be  able  to  make  definite  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  on  its  assembly  in  December. 

I  have  been  in  hopes  that  Congress  would  appoint  a  joint  commission, 
which  I  recommended  last  June,  so  that  in  cooperation  with  other  ad- 
ministrative agencies  we  could  have  the  bills  formulated  at  an  earlier 
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date  than  will  be  possible  if  the  whole  matter  will  have  to  be  recanvassed 
by  committees  of  Congress  after  the  opening  of  the  session.  However, 
that  rests  with  them. 
This  is  all  I  have  this  morning. 

note:  President  Hoover's  fifty-fourth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  October  1,  1929.  The  White  House  also  issued  a 
text  of  the  President's  statement  on  the  appointment  of  John  McNab  to  study  and 
formulate  plans  for  the  improvement  of  prohibition  law  enforcement  (see  Item 
220). 

For  Executive  Order  5200,  transferring  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing, 
see  Item  221. 
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Statement  on  the  Appointment  of  John  McNab 
To  Study  and  Formulate  Plans  for  the 
Improvement  of  Prohibition  Law  Enforcement. 
October  1,  1929 

THE  PRESIDENT  said: 

"Mr.  John  McNab,  of  San  Francisco,  has  accepted  the  joint  request 
of  the  Attorney  General,  Secretary  Mellon,  Mr.  Wickersham,  and  my- 
self, to  study  and  formulate,  in  cooperation  w^ith  those  Departments  and 
the  Law  Enforcement  Commission,  the  changes  in  Federal  administra- 
tion and  judicial  machinery  w^hich  will  be  recommended  to  Congress 
for  the  more  effective  enforcement  of  the  laws  under  the  18th  amend- 
ment. As  stated  before,  the  general  lines  of  reorganization  on  the  ad- 
ministrative side  are  to  centralize  the  administrative  agencies  and  thus 
responsibility  for  investigation  and  enforcement  into  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  study  also  includes  methods  of  expediting  judicial  action. 
These  proposals  have  to  do  solely  with  administration  and  procedure  in 
enforcement  of  the  laws  and  not  with  change  in  the  laws  themselves. 

"It  is  expected  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  definite  recommendations 
to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  December  session.  I  am  in  hopes 
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that  Congress  may  in  the  meantime  appoint  the  joint  committee  which 
I  recommended  on  June  6th.  Such  a  committee  cooperating  with  the 
administrative  agencies  would  expedite  legislation  as  it  would  possibly 
enable  bills  to  be  formulated  with  less  delay  for  hearings." 


221 

Executive  Order  5200, 

Transferring  the  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing 

to  the  Federal  Farm  Board. 

October  1,  1929 

I,  Herbert  Hoover,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  under 
the  authority  conferred  upon  me  by  paragraph  (e)  of  Section  13  of 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  approved  June  15,  1929,  entitled  "An  Act 
To  establish  a  Federal  Farm  Board  to  promote  the  ejff ective  merchandis- 
ing of  agricultural  commodities  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
and  to  place  agriculture  on  a  basis  of  economic  equality  with  other 
industries",  and  by  virtue  of  all  other  powers  thereto  me  enabling,  do 
hereby  transfer  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  the  jurisdiction 
and  control  of  Federal  Farm  Board  the  whole  of  the  Division  of  Co- 
operative Marketing  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  all  functions  pertaining  to  the  work  and 
services  of  such  division,  its  records,  property,  including  office  equip- 
ment, personnel,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appropriation,  pertaining 
to  such  work  or  services.  The  Division  of  Cooperative  Marketing  above 
referred  to  is  created  and  authorized  by  "An  Act  To  create  a  division  of 
cooperative  marketing  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture;  to  provide  for 
the  acquisition  and  dissemination  of  information  pertaining  to  co- 
operation; to  promote  the  knowledge  of  cooperative  principles  and 
practices;  to  provide  for  calling  advisers  to  counsel  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  on  cooperative  activities;  to  authorize  cooperative  associa- 
tions to  acquire,  interpret,  and  disseminate  crop  and  market  information. 
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and  for  other  purposes",  approved  July  2,  1926.  The  transfer  above 
mentioned  shall  be  effective  from  and  including  October  1st,  1929. 

Herbert  Hoover 
The  White  House, 
October  1, 1929. 
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Exchange  of  Messages  With  Prime  Minister 
James  Ramsay  MacDonald  of  Great  Britain. 
October  3,  1929 

AS  YOU  near  the  shores  of  the  United  States  I  send  to  you  a  most 
cordial  welcome  not  only  in  my  own  name  but  on  behalf  of  my  fellow 
countrymen  as  well. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[The  Right  Honorable  James  Ramsay  MacDonald,  M.P.,  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain,  S.  S.  Berengaria] 

note:  Prime  Minister  MacDonald's  reply,  released  with  the  President's  mes- 
sage, read  as  follows: 

Greetings  and  hearty  thanks  for  your  message.  I  greatly  value  your  kind  words 
of  welcome  on  behalf  of  yourself  and  your  fellow  countrymen  and  they  will  be 
highly  appreciated  by  mine. 

Ramsay  MacDonald 

[President  Hoover,  White  House,  Washington,  D.C.] 
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Letter  Supporting  the  Restoration  of  Kenmore 
as  a  National  Shrine. 
October  3,  1929 

[Released  October  3,  1929.    Dated  May  27,  1929] 

My  dear  Mrs,  Fleming: 

Kenmore,  like  Mount  Vernon,  should  become  another  National 
shrine  of  the  gracious  domestic  life  of  the  many-sided  George 
Washington. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Herbert  Hoover 

[Mrs.  Vivian  Minor  Fleming,  President,  Kenmore  Association,  407  Hanover 
Street,  Fredericksburg,  Virginia] 

note:  Kenmore  is  a  colonial  mansion  in  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  vi^hich  v^as  built 
by  Col.  Fielding  Lew^is  and  his  v^ife  Elizabeth  (Betty)  Washington  Lew^is,  the 
only  sister  of  George  Washington.  The  Kenmore  Association  successfully  restored 
and  preserved  this  historic  structure  which  is  open  to  the  public. 

224 

The  President's  News  Conference  of 
October  4,  1929 

The  President.  I  have  one  or  two  questions  before  I  have  something 
else  to  discuss  w^ith  you. 

Comptroller's  Report  on  the  Shipping  Board 

I  have  a  question  on  the  Comptroller's  report  on  the  Shipping  Board. 
That  report  relates  to  transactions  mostly  several  years  ago  and  all  of 
them  prior  to  this  administration.  It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is 
no  charge  of  misfeasance,  but  in  any  event  I  have  requested  the  Attorney 
General  to  study  the  Comptroller's  report  and  to  determine  that  there 
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are  no  violations  of  the  law.  That  is  fair  to  the  Board  and  the  employees, 
and  it  should  be  done. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  that  cover  civil  violations  in  money  matters 
as  well  as  anything  else  ? 

The  President.  Oh,  yes. 

Transfer  of  Leavenworth  Prison 

I  also  have  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Army  prison  at  Leavenworth 
has  been  actually  turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  That  has 
been  done,  and  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners  have  already  been 
transferred  to  it  in  relief  of  congestion  elsewhere. 

Discussion  Topics  for  Prime  Minister  MacDonald's  Visit 

Now,  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  for  just  a  moment  about  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald's  visit,  and  not  for  publication  or  quotation,  but  just  for  your 
own  information.  I  am  particularly  anxious  that  it  shall  be  an  agreeable 
occasion,  and  I  thought  if  I  outlined  to  you  a  little  bit  of  the  character 
of  the  discussions  that  are  likely  to  take  place  it  will  enable  you  to  keep 
on  the  track  somewhat. 

Mr.  MacDonald's  visit  is  solely  one  of  good  will  and  a  desire  to 
promote  friendly  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 
On  our  side  we  reciprocate  the  spirit  of  it  to  the  utmost. 

Mr.  MacDonald  and  I  will  no  doubt  review  the  problems  of  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  the  cultivation  of  good  will  in  the  very  widest 
aspects,  and  both  of  our  nations  must  have  peace.  We  must,  if  we  can, 
secure  it  for  the  peace  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  vital  for  the  internal 
development  of  both  of  our  social  and  economic  life,  and  I  shall,  no 
doubt,  have  an  opportunity  to  exchange  experiences  and  views  with 
Mr.  MacDonald  on  most  of  our  domestic  problems. 

We  shall  no  doubt  discuss  the  broader  problems  of  the  naval  accord 
which  we  hope  to  bring  about  between  all  the  naval  powers. 

The  American  position  on  the  naval  accord  is  one  of  extreme  sim- 
plicity. We  have  agreed  to  parity  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
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Britain.  We  are  prepared  to  reduce  the  tonnage  of  our  combatant  ships 
to  any  standard  which  the  British  see  necessary  for  them  to  estabUsh  on 
their  side.  We  shall  not  discuss  technical  questions.  Mr.  MacDonald  has 
brought  no  technical  advisers  with  him.  It  would  be  of  no  use  and  per- 
haps unfair  for  us  to  propose  technical  questions  for  him  to  decide.  We 
shall  not  discuss  the  question  of  cruiser  tonnage,  as  that  is  largely  a 
technical  question,  and  it  is  within  range  easily  solvable  in  general  dis- 
cussion, and  further  discussion  of  that  I  don't  presume  will  arise  until 
the  conference  actually  convenes  in  January. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  that  we  will  not  discuss,  and  on  which  it 
will  be  utterly  false  to  speculate.  There  will  be  no  discussion  of  the  entry 
of  the  United  States  into  the  League  of  Nations  or  the  World  Court. 
There  will  be  no  discussion  of  anything  leading  to  the  remotest  relation- 
ship in  the  nature  of  entente  or  alliances.  The  United  States  never  enters 
into  an  entente  or  alliance  with  anyone.  We  will  not  discuss  tariff. 
There  will  be  no  discussion  of  trivialities  such  as  the  Vm  Alone  case. 

Mr.  MacDonald  has  declared  there  will  be  no  discussion  of  the  debt 
question.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  to  discuss  on  either  side  in 
connection  with  the  debt.  It  is  settled  from  our  point  of  view,  and  it  is 
settled  from  the  British  point  of  view,  especially  in  the  light  of  the 
Balfour  note  by  which  any  reduction  in  the  debt  would  not  benefit  the 
British  people  but  other  nations.  So  that  question  is  a  closed  one  from 
both  sides,  and  there  will  be  no  discussion  on  it. 

The  broad  fact  is  that  we  are  greatly  honored  by  Mr.  MacDonald's 
visit.  The  heads  of  European  states  have  frequent  opportunity  to  meet 
and  discuss  matters  of  public  interest.  It  is  very  rarely  that  it  comes  to 
us  to  entertain  so  distinguished  a  guest,  and  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  result 
of  it  will  be  a  solid  growth  of  better  understanding  and  good  f  eeUng  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  know  from  the  attitude  of  the  press  in  the  last  month  and  its  attitude 
generally  on  questions  of  hospitality  that  it  will  make  its  contribution 
to  that  end,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  success  of  it  rests  with  the  press 
maintaining  the  attitude  that  you  have  already  established. 

And  that  is  as  far  as,  and  all  that  I  know  on  the  subject. 
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Weekend  Visit  to  Rapidan 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  it  be  fair  to  ask  you  if  you  are  going  down  to 
Virginia  tomorrow  ? 

The  President.  That  depends  entirely  on  the  weather.  If  the  sun 
shines  we  will  go  to  the  Rapidan. 

Q.  Who  will  the  guests  be  ? 

The  President.  I  think  that  Mr.  MacDonald  and  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Hoover,  and  probably  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  Mr.  MacDonald  may 
take  one  of  the  gentlemen  with  him,  while  I  don't  know  which  one. 

note:  President  Hoover's  fifty-fifth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  3  p.m.  on  Friday,  October  4,  1929.  The  White  House  also  issued  a  text  of  the 
President's  statement  on  the  investigation  of  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board  (see  Item 
225). 

225 

Statement  on  an  Investigation 
of  the  U.S.  Shipping  Board. 
October  4,  1929 

THE  PRESIDENT  said: 

"The  Comptroller's  report  on  matters  connected  with  the  Shipping 
Board  relates  to  transactions  mostly  several  years  ago  and  all  of  them 
prior  to  this  administration. 

"It  is  my  understanding  that  there  is  no  charge  of  misfeasance,  but 
in  any  event  I  have  requested  the  Attorney  General  to  study  the  Comp- 
troller's report  and  to  determine  if  there  has  been  any  violation  of  the 
law.  It  is  also  fair  to  the  Board  and  the  employees  that  this  should  be 
done." 

note:  The  report  charged  that  the  Shipping  Board's  Merchant  Fleet  Corpora- 
tion had  dissipated  large  sums  through  its  unwise  and  unbusinesslike  handling 
of  the  disposal  of  Government  ships.  It  was  submitted  to  Congress  on  October  3 
and  published  as  House  Document  111. 
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Joint  Statement  With  Prime  Minister  MacDonald 
of  Great  Britain. 
October  7,  1929 

THE  FOLLOWING  joint  statement  was  issued  by  the  President  and 
the  Prime  Minister  today: 

"We  have  frankly  reviewed  all  the  questions  which  might  give  rise 
to  friction  between  our  peoples.  Gratifying  progress  has  been  made 
and  conversations  are  continuing." 

note:  Prime  Minister  MacDonald  arrived  in  Washington  on  October  4.  On  the 
next  day,  he  motored  with  the  President  to  the  Rapidan  fishing  camp  where  they 
held  discussions  until  returning  to  Washington  on  October  7. 

227 

The  President's  News  Conference  of 
October  8,  1929 

Welcoming  the  English  Press 

The  President.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  w^elcome  your  English  confreres 
in  this  country  and  at  this  conference.  I  am  told  that  the  press  does  not 
have  to  undergo  this  sort  of  pains  and  penalties  in  England. 

Government  Surveys  of  the  United  States 

I  have  only  one  small  domestic  matter.  The  Secretaries  of  Interior 
and  Commerce  have  made  their  report  on  the  problem  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's surveys^  a  matter  not  as  much  of  general  interest  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  special  interest  to  you.  The  progress  of  fundamental  surveys 
of  the  United  States  is  on  such  a  moderate  ( ?)^  basis  that  it  W\\\  take 
about  80  years  to  complete  the  basic  survey  of  the  country  at  the  present 
rate  of  speed,  and  they  have  given  me  a  program  which  will  complete 


^  The  question  mark  appears  in  the  transcript. 
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the  surveys  in  approximately  18  years,  and  it  will  be  adopted  into  the 
budget.  It  is  not  a  very  largely  increased  budget,  but  of  great  economic 
importance  both  to  the  States  and  Federal  activities  in  the  States. 

Progress  of  Conversations  With  Prime  Minister  MacDonald 

There  is  nothing  that  I  can  report  at  the  present  moment  on  the 
conversations  w^ith  the  Prime  Minister.  These  conversations  are  con- 
tinuing in  the  most  friendly  of  atmospheres.  We  fortunately  have  no 
controversies  between  our  countries  that  are  to  be  settled,  and  we  are, 
therefore,  able  to  discuss  our  mutual  problems  in  the  long  distance  view 
and  solely  in  the  broad  aspect  of  human  welfare  in  its  very  largest 
sense.  Moreover,  we  are  able  to  carry  our  conversations  without  cir- 
cumlocution and  in  absolute  frankness,  with  recognition  of  the  point 
of  view  on  both  sides.  Neither  of  us  has  anything  in  reserve.  We  have 
only  to  search  for  those  things  that  will  promote  the  good  will  and 
moral  solidarity  between  our  two  countries.  The  Prime  Minister 
possesses  a  wealth  of  Scotch  humor  that  would  lubricate  successfully 
most  any  discussion. 

More  important  than  all  of  the  conversations  we  are  engaged  in  is 
the  very  great  evidence  shown  by  the  press  and  the  American  people 
of  genuine  friendliness  to  the  Prime  Minister  and  to  the  people  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  The  demonstration  that  is  in  prog- 
ress is  in  itself  more  important  than  any  incidental  conclusions  that 
the  Prime  Minister  and  I  might  come  to  on  questions  that  we  have 
under  discussion. 

I  am  in  hopes  we  can  have  something  to  say  to  you  in  the  course  of 
a  day  or  two,  but  that  is  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  go  for  the  moment. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  that  for  quotation  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  you  can  get  it. 

The  Geological  Survey  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Q.  In  reference  to  the  surveys,  were  you  referring  to  the  Geological 
Survey  and  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey? 
The  President.  The  Coast  and  Geodetic  is  the  foundation  survey. 
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The  topographical  map  comes  on  the  top  of  that,  as  you  know — the 
Geological  Survey.  Both  of  these  we  propose  to  expedite.  It  might  cost 
an  additional  million  dollars  to  shorten  down  the  term  of  completion. 

One  incidental  matter  that  I  may  give  you  as  an  instance  is  that  there 
has  never  been  adequate  maps  made  of  the  flood  area — of  sufficient 
accuracy  of  the  flood  area  of  the  Mississippi.  If  there  had  been  accurate 
maps  of  that  kind  we  could  have  saved  a  hundred  thousand  head  of 
cattle  if  we  knew  where  to  put  them  out  of  the  reach  of  the  floods. 

Your  British  confreres  will  recognize  that  we  do  have  maps  of  the 
United  States,  but  we  are  referring  to  maps  of  such  accuracy  as  to  show 
differences  of  elevation  as  low  as  one  foot  over  the  entire  country.  We 
are  discussing  here  a  question  of  accurate  mapping. 

About  43  percent  of  the  very  accurate  mapping  of  the  country  is  com- 
plete. That  has  been  done  over  a  period  of  70  years,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  wait  for  a  period  of  80  years  to  complete  it. 

note:  President  Hoover's  fifty-sixth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  October  8,  1929.  The  White  House  also  issued  a  text  of  the 
President's  statement  on  the  progress  of  conversations  with  Prime  Minister 
MacDonald  (see  Item  228). 
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Statement  on  the  Progress  of  Conversations 
With  Prime  Minister  MacDonald. 
October  8,  1929 

THE  PRESIDENT  said: 

"There  is  nothing  that  I  can  report  at  the  present  moment  on  the 
conversations  with  the  Prime  Minister.  These  conversations  are  con- 
tinuing in  the  most  friendly  of  atmospheres.  We  fortunately  have  no 
controversies  betv^een  our  countries  to  be  settled.  We  are,  therefore,  able 
to  discuss  our  mutual  problems  in  the  long  distance  view  and  solely  in 
the  broad  aspect  of  human  welfare  in  the  largest  sense.  Moreover,  we 
are  able  to  carry  our  conversations  without  circumlocution  and  in 
absolute  frankness  with  recognition  of  the  point  of  view  of  both  sides. 
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Neither  of  us  has  anything  to  reserve.  We  have  to  search  only  for  those 
things  that  will  promote  the  increase  of  good  w^ill  and  moral  solidarity 
betw^een  the  two  countries.  The  Prime  Minister  possesses  a  wealth  of 
Scotch  humor  which  lubricates  any  discussion. 

"More  important  than  all  is  the  great  evidence  shown  by  the  press 
and  the  American  people  of  genuine  friendliness  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Great  Britain  and  to  his  people.  The  demonstration  that  is  in  progress 
is  in  itself  of  more  importance  than  any  incidental  conclusions  that  he 
and  I  might  come  to  on  matters  concerning  our  two  nations." 
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Joint  Statement  Following  Meetings 
With  British  Prime  Minister  MacDonald. 
October  9,  1929 

THE  VISIT  of  the  British  Prime  Minister  to  President  Hoover,  which 
is  now  terminated,  had  as  its  chief  purpose  the  making  of  personal  con- 
tacts which  will  be  fruitful  in  promoting  friendly  and  frank  relations 
between  the  two  countries.  Both  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
are  highly  gratified  by  the  keen  interest  which  the  people  of  both  coun- 
tries have  taken  in  the  meeting,  and  regard  it  as  proof  of  the  strong 
desire  of  both  nations  to  come  to  closer  understanding.  The  British 
Prime  Minister  has  been  particularly  impressed  and  gratified  by  the 
warmth  of  his  welcome  and  the  flood  of  expressions  of  good  will  which 
have  poured  upon  him. 

At  the  moment  of  leaving  Washington  the  following  joint  statement 
was  issued: 

"During  the  last  few  days  we  have  had  an  opportunity,  in  the  informal 
talks  in  which  we  have  engaged,  not  only  to  review  the  conversations  on 
a  naval  agreement  which  have  been  carried  on  during  this  summer 
between  us,  but  also  to  discuss  some  of  the  more  important  means  by 
which  the  moral  force  of  our  countries  can  be  exerted  for  peace. 

"We  have  been  guided  by  the  double  hope  of  settling  our  own  differ- 
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ences  on  naval  matters  and  so  establishing  unclouded  good  will,  candor, 
and  confidence  between  us,  and  also  of  contributing  something  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  peace  in  which  all  other  nations  are  interested 
and  which  calls  for  their  cooperation. 

"In  signing  the  Paris  Peace  Pact  fifty-six  nations  have  declared  that  war 
shall  not  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  We  have  agreed 
that  all  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  pacific  means.  Both  our  Governments 
resolve  to  accept  the  Peace  Pact  not  only  as  a  declaration  of  good  inten- 
tions but  as  a  positive  obligation  to  direct  national  policy  in  accordance 
with  its  pledge. 

"The  part  of  each  of  our  governments  in  the  promotion  of  world  peace 
will  be  different,  as  one  will  never  consent  to  become  entangled  in 
European  diplomacy  and  the  other  is  resolved  to  pursue  a  policy  of  active 
cooperation  with  its  European  neighbours;  but  each  of  our  governments 
will  direct  its  thoughts  and  influence  towards  securing  and  maintaining 
the  peace  of  the  world. 

"Our  conversations  have  been  largely  confined  to  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  two  countries  in  the  light  of  the  situation  created  by  the  signing 
of  the  Peace  Pact.  Therefore,  in  a  new  and  reinforced  sense  the  two 
governments  not  only  declare  that  war  between  them  is  unthinkable, 
but  that  distrusts  and  suspicions  arising  from  doubts  and  fears  which 
may  have  been  justified  before  the  Peace  Pact  must  now  cease  to  in- 
fluence national  policy.  We  approach  old  historical  problems  from  a  new 
angle  and  in  a  new  atmosphere.  On  the  assumption  that  war  between 
us  is  banished,  and  that  conflicts  between  our  military  or  naval  forces 
cannot  take  place,  these  problems  have  changed  their  meaning  and 
character,  and  their  solution,  in  ways  satisfactory  to  both  countries,  has 
become  possible. 

"We  have  agreed  that  those  questions  should  become  the  subject  of 
active  consideration  between  us.  They  involve  important  technical 
matters  requiring  detailed  study.  One  of  the  hopeful  results  of  the  visit 
which  is  now  terminating  officially  has  been  that  our  two  Governments 
will  begin  conversations  upon  them  following  the  same  method  as  that 
which  has  been  pursued  during  the  summer  in  London. 
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"The  exchange  of  views  on  naval  reduction  has  brought  the  two 
nations  so  close  to  agreement  that  the  obstacles  in  previous  conferences 
arising  out  of  Anglo-American  disagreements  seem  now  substantially 
removed.  We  have  kept  the  nations  which  took  part  in  the  Washington 
Naval  Conference  of  1922  informed  of  the  progress  of  our  conversa- 
tions, and  we  have  now  proposed  to  them  that  we  should  all  meet 
together  and  try  to  come  to  a  common  agreement  which  would  justify 
each  in  making  substantial  naval  reductions.  An  agreement  on  naval 
armaments  cannot  be  completed  without  the  cooperation  of  other  naval 
powers,  and  both  of  us  feel  sure  that,  by  the  same  free  and  candid  dis- 
cussion of  needs  which  has  characterized  our  conversations,  such  mutual 
understandings  will  be  reached  as  will  make  naval  agreement  next 
January  possible,  and  thus  remove  this  serious  obstacle  to  the  progress 
of  world  disarmament. 

"Between  now  and  the  meeting  of  the  proposed  conference  in  January, 
our  Governments  will  continue  conversations  with  the  other  powers 
concerned,  in  order  to  remove  as  many  difficulties  as  possible  before  the 
official  and  formal  negotiations  open. 

"In  view  of  the  security  afforded  by  the  Peace  Pact,  we  have  been  able 
to  end,  we  trust  for  ever,  all  competitive  building  between  ourselves 
with  the  risk  of  war  and  the  waste  of  public  money  involved,  by  agree- 
ing to  a  parity  of  fleets,  category  by  category. 

"Success  at  the  coming  conference  will  result  in  a  large  decrease  in  the 
naval  equipment  of  the  world  and,  what  is  equally  important,  the 
reduction  of  prospective  programs  of  construction  which  would  other- 
wise produce  competitive  building  to  an  indefinite  amount. 

"We  hope  and  believe  that  the  steps  we  have  taken  will  be  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  people  whom  we  represent  as  a  substantial  contribu- 
tion to  the  efforts  universally  made  by  all  nations  to  gain  security  for 
peace — not  by  military  organization — but  by  peaceful  means  rooted  in 
public  opinion  and  enforced  by  a  sense  of  justice  in  the  civilized  world." 

note:  On  October  7,  after  discussions  between  the  President  and  Prime  Minister 
MacDonald  at  the  Rapidan  camp,  invitations  were  sent  by  the  British  Government 
to  the  Governments  of  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  proposing  that  they  join  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  a  naval  conference  in  London  in  January  1930. 
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Message  to  the  Italian  Benevolent  Society 
on  Columbus'  Discovery  of  America. 
October  11,  1929 

[Released  October  11,  1929.    Dated     October  1,  1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  Contessa: 

All  Americans  share  a  common  pride  in  the  daring  and  perseverance 
of  Columbus  in  his  discovery  of  America.  The  story  of  his  trials  and 
triumph  has  colored  the  whole  tradition  of  life  on  this  continent,  and 
will  ever  continue  to  be  an  inspiration  to  courageous  youth  bent  upon 
the  pursuit  of  difficult  but  great  ideals. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  Vito  Contessa,  President,  Italian  Benevolent  Society,  218  East  116th  Street, 
New  York  City] 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
October  11,  1929 

The  President.  Well,  I  thought  your  burdens  had  been  fairly  heavy 
this  week,  and  I  would  not  add  much  to  them  today.  I  haven't  anything 
for  you. 

I  have  one  question  relating  to  the  Army  and  Navy  game,  which  is 
on  the  lighter  side  of  life,  and  I  may  say  that  I  hope  that  the  Army  and 
Navy  combatants  (?)^  will  be  able  to  come  to  an  agreement  and  to 
resume  the  game.  I  will  add  nothing  about  internal  warfare  or  anything 
like  that. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  contemplating  making  any  trip  other  than 
this  week  out  into  the  West  ? 


^  The  question  mark  appears  in  the  transcript. 
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The  President.  Not  at  all — ^no  notion  of  any  other  trip  before  Christ- 
mas, and  I  have  no  notion  of  anything  afterwards.  That  was  just  by  way 
of  fixing  the  date  as  a  certainty.  That  is  all  I  have  today.  You  have  all 
worked  hard  this  week,  so  I  won't  add  anything  this  week. 

note:  President  Hoover's  fifty-seventh  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  October  11, 1929. 
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Message  to  President  Chiang  Kai-shek 
on  China's  Independence  Day. 
October  11,  1929 

[Released  October  1 1, 1929.    Dated  October  10, 1929] 

ON  THIS  auspicious  anniversary  I  extend  to  Your  Excellency  sincere 
congratulations  and  the  cordial  wishes  of  the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  your  great  country. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Excellency  Chiang  Kai-shek,  President  of  the  National  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  China,  Nanking,  China] 
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Exchange  of  Messages  With  the  President  of  Poland 
on  the  Pulaski  Sesquicentennial  Celebration. 
October  11,  1929 

[Released  October  11, 1929.    Dated  October  10, 1929] 

I  HAVE  received  Your  Excellency's  message  in  connection  v^ith  the 
Pulaski  Sesquicentennial  Celebration  now  being  held  in  this  country. 
The  memory  of  this  young  Polish  nobleman  v^ho  joined  the  forces  of 
the  American  Colonists  and  fought  so  heroically  and  courageously  from 
the  time  he  was  w^elcomed  into  General  Washington's  staff  until  mortally 
w^ounded  in  the  siege  of  Savannah,  v^ill  alw^ays  be  cherished  in  the 
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hearts  of  American  citizens  and  their  heartfelt  appreciation  of  his  signal 
service  in  acquiring  American  independence  will  never  die. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  greet  Your  Excellency's  distinguished  delegation 
and  through  them  to  assure  Your  Excellency  of  my  country's  gratitude 
and  friendship  for  Poland. 

Herbert  Hoover 
[Ignacy  Moscicki,  The  President  of  Poland,  Warsaw] 

note:  The   message   was    in   response   to   a    message   from    President    Ignacy 
Moscicki,  dated  October  9,  1929,  which  read  as  follows: 

On  the  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  General  Pulaski  at  the 
Battle  of  Savannah,  I  hasten  to  express  to  your  Excellency  my  own  and  the  entire 
Polish  Nation's  deep  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  the  manner  in  which  the  name 
of  this  Polish  and  American  hero  is  being  honoured  by  the  United  States.  As  a 
mark  of  this  occasion  I  have  appointed  Minister  [Tytus]  Filipowicz  to  be  my 
Special  Ambassador  to  you  at  the  coming  ceremonies.  May  I  also  express  to  you 
my  sincere  conviction  that  Pulaski  who  is  a  symbol  of  our  common  efforts  at  a 
difficult  hour  survives  not  only  as  a  tradition  of  the  past  but  also  as  an  ideal  of  the 
true  friendship  of  our  nations  and  of  their  future  close  cooperation  on  the  road  of 
progress  and  liberty. 

Ignacy  Moscicki 

[His  Excellency  Herbert  Hoover,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Washington] 

On  October  11,  the  Polish  delegation  joined  with  the  President  in  a  White  House 
ceremony  honoring  General  Pulaski. 
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Exchange  of  Messages  With  the  President  of  Argentina 
on  the  Opening  of  Airmail  Service 
Between  the  United  States  and  Argentina. 
October  12,  1929 

[Released  October  12, 1929.    Dated  October  1 1, 1929] 

ON  THE  OCCASION  of  the  first  airmail  departure  from  Argentina 
to  the  United  States,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratification  that  the  hopes 
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and  plans  for  regular  communication  by  air  between  North  and  South 
America,  which  were  the  subject  of  discussion  during  my  very  pleasant 
visit  at  Buenos  Aires  last  winter,  have  been  consummated.  I  am  sure  the 
north-bound  airmail  service  which  you  have  authorized  in  connection 
with  our  south-bound  service  will  be  the  means  of  developing  even 
more  cordial  relations  between  the  people  of  our  respective  countries. 
With  assurance  of  high  esteem,  I  am 

Faithfully  yours, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Dr.  Hipolito  Irigoyen,  President  of  Argentina,  Buenos  Aires] 

note:  President  Hipolito  Irigoyen's  response,  dated  October  15  and  released  on 
October  16,  read  as  follows: 

Your  message  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  airmail  line  between 
the  United  States  and  Argentina  fills  us  with  pleasure  because  it  shows  that  there 
remains  deep  in  Your  Excellency's  mind,  as  in  ours,  the  exchange  of  ideas  with 
which,  on  the  occasion  of  your  pleasant  visit,  we  so  harmoniously  discussed  the 
welfare  of  the  peoples  and  their  common  action  towards  the  ever  progressive 
development  of  the  universal  life.  With  these  assurances  and  the  expression  of  my 
best  regards,  I  am  loyally  yours. 

H.  Yrigoyen, 
President  of  the  Argentine  Nation 

[To  His  Excellency,  Herbert  Hoover,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Washington,  D.C.] 
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Message  to  the  President  of  Peru 
on  His  Reinauguration. 
October  12,  1929 

ON  THIS  auspicious  occasion  of  Your  Excellency's  reinauguration  to 
your  high  office  I  extend  my  hearty  greetings  and  my  best  wishes  for 
the  continued  success  of  your  administration  as  well  as  for  your  own 
health  and  happiness. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Excellency  Augusto  B.  Leguia,  The  President  of  Peru,  Lima] 
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Message  to  Emperor  Hirohito 
on  Japanese  Officers  and  Midshipmen 
Visiting  in  Washington,  D.C. 
October  12,  1929 

[Released  October  12, 1929.    Dated  October  1 1, 1929] 

I  CAN  NOT  too  deeply  express  my  appreciation  of  Your  Majesty's 
kind  message  and  do  assure  you  it  was  a  pleasure  to  me  and  my  fellow 
officials  to  meet  the  officers  of  the  Japanese  training  squadron.  Permit 
me  to  express  my  congratulations  on  the  splendid  showing  made  by 
the  Japanese  midshipmen  when  reviewed  by  me. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Imperial  Majesty  Hirohito,  The  Emperor  of  Japan,  Tokyo,  Japan] 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
October  15,  1929 

Air  and  Ocean  Mail  Contracts 

The  President.  I  have  a  question — "Did  the  question  of  further  reduc- 
tions in  the  airmail  service  come  to  your  attention  today?"  It  did  not. 

The  Post  Office  is  w^orking  on  a  very  difficult  problem  of  trying  to 
discover  some  form  of  a  rate  structure  for  the  airmail  service.  Hitherto, 
as  you  knov^j  the  routes  have  been  let  by  competitive  bid,  and  a  great 
many  distortions  have  grow^n  up  as  the  art  has  made  progress  and  the 
aviation  concerns  have  grown.  And  those  contracts  are  up  for  revision 
by  the  Post  Office  under  the  law,  and  it  is  confronted  with  the  very 
difficult  task  of  trying  to  find  some  basis  that  can  be  made  as  universal 
in  its  application  as  possible.  The  Post  Office  is  doing  its  best  to  try  to 
work  out  some  sort  of  a  rate  structure. 

There  is  in  the  airmail  the  very  definite  element  of  subsidy  on  the 
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part  of  the  Government  until  the  airmail  is  substantially  created,  and 
there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Post  Office  not  to  act  in  a  liberal 
fashion  with  the  aviation  operators. 

There  is  involved  in  that  a  further  problem,  which  I  have  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  four  departments,  that  is.  Commerce,  Post  Office,  Army, 
and  Navy,  for  study.  And  that  is,  what  routes  we  can  now  determine  as 
positive  national  routes  with  view  to  building  those  routes  in  as  sub- 
stantial fashion  as  we  can,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  equipment  and 
support  through  the  Post  Office  for  air  and  passenger  services. 

So  that  we  are  working  on  a  dual  question  of  the  primary  and  neces- 
sary routes  which  should  be  established  as  national  routes,  and  a  sec- 
ondary problem,  we  are  trying  to  find  a  rate  structure  under  which  the 
Post  Office  can  act.  All  of  it  requires  some  time  and  thought,  and  the 
negotiations  with  the  aviation  industry  are  going  along  favorably.  We 
are  in  a  new  field,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  one's  way  about. 

Somewhat  the  same  thing  has  arisen  in  the  matter  of  the  merchant 
marine  under  the  Jones-White  Act  and  the  Post  Office  contracts  that  are 
let  which  are  in  support  of  the  merchant  marine.  I  have  asked  the  four 
departments  concerned  and  the  Shipping  Board  to  make  a  study  of  what 
are  the  essential  trade  routes  and  what  use  we  can  make  of  the  Govern- 
ment's support  through  the  Post  Office  to  the  improvement  in  shipping 
and  the  support  of  those  routes.  So  that  we  will  get  away  if  possible  from 
the  more  or  less  haphazard  question  of  letting  mail  contracts  without 
due  respect  to  the  ultimate  development  of  merchant  marine. 

They  are  both  intensely  complex  and  very  difficult  problems,  but  they 
are  under  very  careful  scrutiny  at  the  present  time. 

Appointments  to  the  Court  of  Claims 

I  have  two  appointments  to  announce  today  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 
That  is,  Mr.  Benjamin  H.  Littleton  of  Tennessee,  who  is  now  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals,  and  Congressman  Thomas  S.  Williams 
of  Illinois. 

Further  than  that  I  have  nothing. 

note:  President  Hoover's  fifty-eighth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  October  15, 1929. 
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Message  to  the  National  Recreation  Congress. 
October  15,  1929 

[Released  October  15, 1929.    Dated  October  12, 1929] 

My  dear  Mrs.  Meyer: 

I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  problem  of  recreation,  as  its  solution 
goes  to  the  root  not  only  of  many  fundamental  questions  of  physical 
health,  but  also  of  many  needs  for  mental  stimulation  and  spiritual 
satisfactions.  A  national  program  is  needed,  and  the  conference  at  Louis- 
ville can  be  of  great  service  in  its  consideration. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 
[Mrs.  Eugene  Meyer,  Seven  Springs  Farm,  Mount  Kisco,  New  York] 

note:  The  President's  letter  was  read  by  Mrs.  Meyer  in  a  preface  to  her  address 
to  the  National  Recreation  Congress  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Mrs.  Meyer  was  then 
chairman  of  the  Westchester  County  Recreation  Commission. 
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Message  on  the  Dedication 

of  the  Wilmer  Institute  of  Ophthalmology 

at  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

October  15,  1929 

YOU  AND  your  board  and  associates  as  well  as  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  dedication  of  the  Wilmer 
Institute  of  Ophthalmology.  The  enlarged  opportunities  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  human  suffering  that  you  and  your  staff  will  now  utilize  are 
due  I  understand  to  the  indefatigable  effort  of  Mrs.  Henry  Breckenridge 
and  I  ask  you  to  transmit  to  her  my  greetings  on  this  memorable 
occasion. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Dr.  William  Holland  Wilmer,  Wilmer  Institute,  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School, 
Baltimore,  Maryland] 
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240 

Exchange  of  Messages  With  Prime  Minister  MacDonald 
on  His  Departure  from  the  United  States. 
October  16,  1929 

I  THANK  YOU  for  your  kind  message  sent  as  you  crossed  the  frontier 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada.  I  only  express  the  feehng  of  the 
people  of  this  country  when  I  say  that  we  were  all  grateful  for  the 
opportunity  of  manifesting  our  sincere  appreciation  of  the  spirit  in 
which  you  came  to  us.  The  welcome  you  have  received  is  an  earnest  of 
the  gratification  felt  in  this  country  that  the  peoples  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  have  been  brought  even  closer  together  by  your 
visit.  Mrs.  Hoover  also  joins  me  in  thanking  you  and  we  both  send  you 
our  best  wishes  for  a  pleasant  visit  in  Canada  and  a  good  voyage  home. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[The  Right  Honorable  James  Ramsay  McDonald,  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  Government  House,  Ottawa,  Canada] 

note:  The  President's  message  was  in  response  to  a  message  from  Prime  Minister 
MacDonald  which  was  dated  October  15,  1929,  and  released  with  the  President's. 
The  Prime  Minister's  message  follows: 

At  the  moment  of  leaving  American  soil  I  wish  to  send  to  you  and  to  Mrs. 
Hoover  and  through  you  to  the  American  people  my  warm  thanks  for  the  welcome 
accorded  to  my  daughter  and  myself.  We  shall  never  forget  the  kindness  and 
hospitality  with  which  we  have  been  received  and  we  carry  away  with  us  the 
happiest  memories  of  our  visit. 

Ramsay  MacDonald 

[The  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Washington,  D.C.] 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
October  18,  1929 

Commission  on  the  Conservation  and  Administration  of 
Public  Domain 

The  President.  I  have  made  a  little  headway  v^ith  the  appointment  of 
a  Commission  on  the  Conservation  and  Administration  of  Public 
Domain.  In  order  that  each  of  the  11  public  land  States — the  principal 
public  land  States — together  with  the  rest  of  the  country  shall  be  fairly 
represented,  it  is  necessary  to  make  rather  a  large  commission.  There 
will  probably  be  20  altogether.  I  am  giving  you  here  a  list  of  those  who 
have  accepted  the  invitations  so  far  sent  out,  of  whom  there  are  12. 

Mr.  Garfield,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
administration,  will  be  the  Chairman,  and  Secretary  Wilbur  and  Sec- 
retary Hyde  will  be  ex  officio  members,  and  the  general  representatives 
will  be  Mr.  George  Horace  Lorimer,  ex-Governor  [James  P.]  Goodrich 
of  Indiana,  Colonel  [W.  B.]  Greeley,  formerly  of  the  Forest  Service, 
and  Mr.  Gardner  Cowles  of  Des  Moines. 

The  purpose  of  that  Commission  is  to  study  the  whole  of  the  problems 
of  the  public  domain,  in  particular  the  unreserved  lands.  As  I  explained 
to  you  at  one  other  time,  the  real  problem  there  is  altogether  a  problem 
in  water  conservation.  The  overgrazing  of  the  unreserved  lands  has 
removed  the  cover  and  denudation  has  resulted,  which  is  making 
serious  inroads  into  the  water  supply.  One  other  phase  of  it  has  a  new 
orientation  on  the  reclamation  works  so  as  to  bring  about  more  actual 
water  storage.  I  put  some  tentative  proposals  on  this  direction  up  to 
the  Conference  of  Governors  at  Salt  Lake.  Three  of  the  States  object  to 
taking  over,  or  rather  the  public  opinion  and  officials  in  three  of  the 
States  seem  to  pretty  generally  object  to  the  States  taking  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  conservation  measures  which  we  want  to  effectuate,  and 
apparently  seven  of  them  or  eight  are  prepared  to  do  it. 

But  in  any  event,  those  suggestions  were  only  tentative,  and  the  new 
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Commission  has  an  entirely  free  hand  to  come  to  any  conclusion  of  its 
own. 

I  have  got  a  list  here  of  some  biographical  material,  which  will  be 
given  to  you  after  the  conference. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  give  us  the  names  of  the  three  States 
failing  to  come  in  there  ? 

The  President.  They  are  coming  into  the  conference.  I  just  men- 
tioned that  the  public  opinion  of  three  States  does  not  like  the  idea  of 
their  taking  responsibility,  but  I  think  there  is  a  unanimous  approval 
from  the  whole  pubHc  land  States  of  the  project  to  conserve  the  water 
supply,  both  through  control  of  grazing  and  reorientation  of  the 
Reclamation  Service. 

Inscription  on  the  Library  at  the  University  of  Louvain 

1  have  a  question  in  respect  to  Louvain  Library.  I  and  those  who  were 
associated  with  me  in  the  American  gift  of  the  library  to  the  University 
of  Louvain  wish  to  emphatically  disclaim  any  approval  of  the  action 
of  Mr.  Whitney  Warren  in  insisting  upon  an  objectionable  and  offensive 
inscription  on  that  building. 

The  Ubrary  cost  about  33  milHon  francs,  all  of  which  was  provided 
in  the  United  States.  About  70  percent  of  it  was  provided  by  a  com- 
mittee under  my  chairmanship,  and  about  30  percent  was  secured  by 
a  committee  under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Burier. 
Mr.  Whitney  Warren  was  the  architect  of  the  library,  and  he  did 
produce  a  most  notable  building  and  one  which  is  a  great  credit  both 
to  himself  and  to  our  country.  The  authorities  at  the  university  3  years 
ago  with  my  approval  protested  and  in  fact  refused  to  put  up  that 
particular  inscription.  I  understand  that  Dr.  Butler  also  protested 
against  it  at  that  time. 

Delegation  to  the  London  Naval  Conference 

And  now  I  have  an  item  or  two  of  purely  background  for  you. 
The  members  of  the  Naval  Conference — the  American  delegation — 
have  not  been  chosen,  except  so  far  as  Secretary  Stimson  will  be  the 
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head  of  the  American  delegation.  The  delegation  will  consist  of  prob- 
ably five  or  perhaps  six.  It  will  embrace  some  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  Naval  Advisory  Committee  will  be  led  by  Admiral  William  V. 
Pratt  and  Admiral  Hilary  Jones.  Admiral  Pratt,  you  will  recollect,  was 
the  Chief  of  the  Naval  Advisory  Committee  at  the  Washington  Arms 
Conference,  and  Admiral  Hilary  Jones  was  the  head  of  the  naval  group 
at  the  Geneva  Conference. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  names  of  the  whole  of  the  delegation  will  be 
ready  for  announcement  for  another  week  or  10  days. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  Admirals  Pratt  and  Jones  be  delegates  or  on 
the  delegation  ? 

The  President.  No,  they  will  not  be  on  the  delegation  but  will  be  the 
heads  of  the  Naval  Advisory  Committee. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  that  means  there  will  be  no  naval  officers  on  the 
delegation,  will  there  ? 

The  President.  No,  they  will  be  in  an  advisory  capacity  on  the 
delegation. 

And  that  is  all  I  have. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  that  about  Mr.  Warren,  is  that  quotable  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

note:  President  Hoover's  fifty-ninth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  October  18,  1929.  The  White  House  also  issued  texts 
of  the  President's  statements  on  the  Commission  on  the  Conservation  and  Admin- 
istration of  the  Public  Domain  (see  Item  242)  and  on  the  inscription  on  the  library 
at  the  University  of  Louvain  (see  Item  243). 
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Statement  on  the  Commission  on  Conservation 
and  Administration  of  the  PubUc  Domain. 
October  18,  1929 

Commission  on  Conservation  and  Administration 
OF  THE  Public  Domain 

IN  COOPERATION  with  Secretary  Wilbur,  I  have  now  made  a  start 
at  the  selection  of  this  Commission. 

In  order  that  each  of  the  11  important  public  land  States  may  be 
represented  and  that  there  may  be  representatives  from  other  sections 
of  the  country,  I  have  decided  to  make  the  Commission  approximately 
20  in  number,  of  whom  2  will  be  women.  The  following  have  accepted 
the  invitations  so  far  sent  out. 

Mr.  James  R.  Garfield,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  during  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's administration,  who  is  to  be  the  Chairman. 

Of  the  general  representatives  Mr.  George  Horace  Lorimer  of  Phila- 
delphia, ex-Governor  James  P.  Goodrich  of  Indiana,  Col.  W.B.  Greeley, 
former  head  of  the  Forest  Service,  and  Mr.  Gardner  Cowles  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  have  so  far  accepted  invitations  to  serve. 

As  to  representatives  from  the  public  land  States  the  following  have 
so  far  accepted: 

California Elwood  Mead 

Montana I.  M.  Brandjord 

Washington  R.  K.  Tiffany 

Arizona    Rudolph  Koechler 

Colorado    Chas.  J.  Moynihan 

Nevada  George  W.  Malone 

Utah    William  Peterson 

Idaho I.H.Nash 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  is  to  study  the  whole  question  of  the 
public  domain  particularly  the  unreserved  lands.  We  have  within  it 
three  outstanding  problems : 

First,  there  has  been  overgrazing  throughout  these  lands,  the  value 
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of  the  ranges  having  diminished  as  much  as  80-90  percent  in  some  lo- 
caHties.  The  major  disaster,  however,  is  that  destruction  of  the  natural 
cover  of  the  land  imperils  the  water  supply.  The  problem,  therefore, 
in  this  sense  is  really  a  problem  of  water  conservation. 

Second,  the  question  as  to  what  is  the  best  method  of  applying  a 
reclamation  service  to  the  West  in  order  to  gain  real  and  enlarged 
conservation  of  water  resources. 

Third,  the  Commission  is  free  to  consider  the  questions  of  conserva- 
tion of  oil,  coal,  and  other  problems  that  arise  in  connection  with  the 
domain. 

I  recently  put  forward  some  tentative  proposals  for  consideration  at 
the  Governors'  conference  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  a  survey  of  public 
opinion  and  the  views  of  responsible  officials  show  that  while  three 
States  seem  generally  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  States  taking  the  respon- 
sibility for  conservation  of  grazing  values  by  transfer  to  them  of  the 
surface  rights,  seven  States  are  in  favor  of  this  idea  with  some  secondary 
modifications.  Public  opinion  in  those  States  generally  seems  to  support 
the  tentative  suggestions  for  reorganization  of  the  Reclamation  Service. 
The  suggestions,  however,  were  entirely  tentative  and  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  open  to  the  Commission. 

I  have  recently  had  opportunity  to  confer  with  the  chairmen  of  the 
Senate  and  House  committees  covering  public  land  and  irrigation,  and 
they  have  expressed  their  warm  approval  of  the  creation  of  this  Com- 
mission and  have  undertaken  to  introduce  the  necessary  legislation  to 
provide  funds  for  its  work. 

note:  Biographical  information  on  each  of  the  named  members  was  released 
with  the  statement.  For  the  President's  message  to  the  Governors'  conference  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  see  Item  185. 

Other  members  named  later  were  Perry  Jenkins  of  Wyoming,  Huntley  Spauld- 
ing  of  New  Hampshire,  E.  C.  Van  Petten  of  Oregon,  Wallace  Townsend  of 
Arkansas,  Francis  Wilson  of  New  Mexico,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  of 
Washington,  D.C. 
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Statement  on  the  Library 

at  the  University  of  Louvain,  Belgium. 

October  18,  1929 

IN  REPLY  to  a  press  question,  the  President  said : 

"I,  and  those  associated  with  me,  in  the  American  gift  of  a  Ubrary 
to  the  University  of  Louvain,  wish  to  emphatically  disclaim  any  approval 
of  the  action  of  Mr.  Whitney  Warren  in  insisting  upon  an  offensive 
inscription  upon  the  building. 

"The  library  cost  about  32  million  francs  wholly  provided  from  the 
United  States.  Of  this  sum  over  70  percent  was  secured  by  a  committee 
under  my  chairmanship  and  the  other  part  by  a  committee  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Mr.  Whitney  Warren 
was  the  architect  and  did  produce  a  most  notable  building  of  great 
credit  to  himself  and  the  Nation. 

"The  authorities  of  the  university  3  years  ago,  with  my  approval, 
refused  to  allow  the  inscription  insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Warren,  and  if 
my  recollection  serves  me  rightly.  Dr.  Butler  also  protested  against  it." 

note:  The  proposed  inscription  to  which  the  President  referred  was  in  Latin,  trans- 
lated by  Dr.  Butler  as  "Destroyed  by  German  ferocity,  rebuilt  by  American 
generosity." 

244 

Message  to  Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd 
on  His  Antarctic  Expedition. 
October  19,  1929 

I  WISH  you  would  transmit  to  Commander  Byrd  my  sincere  good 
wishes  and  my  faith  in  him. 

Herbert  Hoover 

note:  The  message  was  sent  to  the  New  York  Newspaper  Club,  136  West  42d 
Street,  New  York  City,  and  transmitted  as  a  part  of  a  radio  program  relayed  to 
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Commander  Byrd  and  his  expedition  in  Little  America.  Little  America  was  the 
expedition  base  where  Commander  Byrd  was  preparing  for  his  flight  to  the  South 
Pole  on  November  29. 
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Remarks  During  a  Motor  Tour  of 
Detroit,  Michigan. 
October  21,  1929 

Governor  Green,  citizens  of  Detroit: 

I  do  appreciate  the  generosity  and  courtesy  of  your  welcome.  There 
is  no  lack  of  warmth  in  the  faces  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  Detroit 
despite  the  action  of  the  skies. 

I  have  thought  it  a  fitting  thing,  as  the  Governor  has  said,  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  paying  honor  to  one  of 
our  great  Americans,  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

Mr.  Edison  has  brought  to  our  country  great  distinction  throughout 
the  world.  He  has  brought  great  benefactions  to  all  of  us,  and  it  is  but 
a  small  thing  we  may  do  to  record  the  appreciation,  esteem,  and  honor 
in  which  the  Nation  holds  him. 

Detroit  is  fortunate  it  is  to  be  the  point  where  the  Nation  pays  its 
tribute  to  Thomas  A.  Edison,  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  again  for  your 
cordiality  and  the  courtesy  of  your  welcome. 

Thank  you. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  noon  from  a  platform  at  the  Detroit  City  Hall  where 
he  made  a  brief  stop  during  a  motor  trip  through  the  city,  where  he  was  participat- 
ing in  "Golden  Jubilee  of  Light"  ceremonies  marking  the  50th  anniversary  of 
Mr.  Edison's  invention  of  the  electric  lamp. 

The  text  of  the  informal  remarks  is  from  a  contemporary  newspaper  account. 
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Address  on  the  50th  Anniversary  of  Thomas  Edison's 
Invention  of  the  Incandescent  Electric  Lamp. 
October  21,  1929 

Fellow  countrymen  and  women: 

This  ceremony  is  a  part  of  the  celebration  of  Mr.  Edison's  invention 
of  the  electric  lamp.  It  is  also  the  dedication  of  the  Edison  Institute  of 
Technology,  the  gift  of  Mr.  [Henry]  Ford.  Both  are  in  fact  national 
tributes  to  Mr.  Edison. 

The  multiplication  of  the  amount  of  light  in  the  world  a  thousand- 
fold is  worthy  of  celebration,  for  darkness  is  a  forbidden  limitation 
upon  righteous  human  activities. 

When  Mr.  Edison  invented  the  electric  lamp  he  may  perhaps  have 
thought  just  to  produce  plain  light  and  more  of  it  at  less  cost.  I  surmise 
that  his  wildest  ambition  was  to  relieve  the  human  race  from  the  curse 
of  always  cleaning  oil  lamps,  scrubbing  up  candle  drips,  and  everlast- 
ingly carrying  one  or  the  other  of  them  about.  He  may  have  thought  to 
add  safety  to  Chicago  against  a  second  accident  from  an  oil  lamp.  But 
the  electric  lamp  has  found  infinite  variety  of  unexpected  uses.  It  enables 
us  to  postpone  our  spectacles  for  a  few  years  longer;  it  has  made  reading 
in  bed  infinitely  more  comfortable;  by  merely  pushing  a  button  we 
have  introduced  the  element  of  surprise  in  dealing  with  burglars;  the 
goblins  that  lived  in  dark  corners  and  under  the  bed  have  now  been 
driven  to  the  outdoors;  evil  deeds  which  inhabit  the  dark  have  been 
driven  back  into  the  farthest  retreats  of  the  night;  it  enables  the  doctor 
to  peer  into  the  recesses  of  our  insides;  it  substitutes  for  the  hot-water 
bottle  in  aches  and  pains;  it  enables  our  cities  and  towns  to  clothe  them- 
selves in  gaiety  by  night,  no  matter  how  sad  their  appearance  may  be 
by  day.  And  by  all  its  multiple  uses  it  has  lengthened  the  hours  of  our 
active  lives,  decreased  our  fears,  replaced  the  dark  with  good  cheer, 
increased  our  safety,  decreased  our  toil,  and  enabled  us  to  read  the  type 
in  the  telephone  book.  It  has  become  the  friend  of  man  and  child. 

In  making  this,  as  in  his  other  great  inventions,  Mr.  Edison  gave  an 
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outstanding  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  modern  method  and  system 
of  invention,  by  w^hich  highly  equipped,  definitely  organized  laboratory 
research  transforms  the  raw  material  of  scientific  knowledge  into  new 
tools  for  the  hand  of  man. 

In  earlier  times,  mechanical  invention  had  been  the  infrequent  and 
haphazard  product  of  genius  in  the  woodshed.  But  science  had  become 
too  sophisticated  a  being  to  be  wooed  in  such  surroundings.  Nowadays 
a  thousand  applied  science  laboratories,  supported  by  industries  of  our 
country,  yearly  produce  a  host  of  new  inventions. 

I  can  perhaps  illustrate  this  modern  method  of  invention.  The  fun- 
damental natural  laws  of  electricity  were  discovered  three-quarters  of 
a  century  ago  by  Faraday,  Hertz,  Maxwell,  and  other  great  investigators 
in  the  realms  of  pure  physics  and  mathematics.  Faraday  discovered  that 
energy  could  be  transformed  into  electricity  through  induction — the 
theory  of  the  electrical  generator.  It  was  one  of  the  momentous  dis- 
coveries of  history.  It  is  related  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  induced  to  visit 
Faraday's  laboratory  to  see  this  new  scientific  contraption.  When  Glad- 
stone is  said  to  have  made  the  characteristic  practical  man's  inquiry, 
"Will  this  ever  be  of  use  to  mankind?"  Faraday  replied,  "Some  day 
you  will  collect  taxes  from  it." 

Mr.  Edison,  using  organized  systematic  laboratory  research,  has  been 
one  of  the  great  leaders  who  have  converted  the  pure  physics  of  elec- 
tricity into  a  taxable  product.  Today  the  governments  of  the  world  levy 
upon  upwards  of  60  billions  of  new  wealth  founded  upon  electricity. 

But  the  taxes  and  new  wealth  are  not  the  major  accomplishments 
of  the  men  of  this  genius.  These  are  the  rivers  of  sweat  saved  from  the 
backs  of  men  and  the  infinite  drudgery  relieved  from  the  hands  of 
women. 

I  may  emphasize  that  both  scientific  discovery  and  its  practical 
application  are  the  products  of  long  and  arduous  research.  Discovery 
and  invention  do  not  spring  full  grown  from  the  brains  of  men.  The 
labor  of  a  host  of  men,  great  laboratories,  long,  patient,  scientific  experi- 
ment build  up  the  structure  of  knowledge,  not  stone  by  stone,  but 
particle  by  particle.  This  adding  of  fact  to  fact  some  day  brings  forth  a 
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revolutionary  discovery,  an  illuminating  hypothesis,  a  great  generaliza- 
tion, or  a  practical  invention. 

Research  both  in  pure  science  and  in  its  application  to  the  arts  is  one 
of  the  most  potent  impulses  to  progress.  For  it  is  organized  research 
that  gives  daily  improvement  in  machines  and  processes,  in  methods 
of  agriculture,  in  the  protection  of  health,  and  in  understanding.  From 
these  we  gain  constantly  in  better  standards  of  living,  more  stability  of 
employment,  lessened  toil,  lengthened  human  life,  and  decreased  suf- 
fering. In  the  end  our  leisure  expands,  our  interest  in  life  enlarges,  our 
vision  stretches.  There  is  more  joy  in  life. 

It  is  the  increasing  productivity  of  men's  labor  through  the  tools 
given  us  by  science  that  shattered  the  gloomy  prophecies  of  Malthus. 
More  than  a  century  ago  that  great  student  held  that  increasing  popu- 
lation would  outrun  the  food  supply  and  starvation  was  to  be  the  in- 
evitable executioner  of  the  overcrowded  earth. 

But  since  his  day  we  have  seen  the  paradox  of  the  growth  of  popula- 
tion far  beyond  anything  of  which  he  ever  dreamed,  coupled  at  the 
same  time  with  constantly  increasing  standards  of  living  and  ever  in- 
creasing surplus  of  food.  Malthus  was  right  except  for  a  new  contestant 
in  the  race  with  his  principle:  That  was  more  scientific  research,  more 
discovery.  And  that  race  is  still  on.  If  we  would  have  our  country  im- 
prove its  standards  of  living  and  at  the  same  time  accommodate  itself 
to  increasing  population  we  must  maintain  on  an  even  more  liberal 
scale  than  ever  before  our  great  laboratories  of  both  pure  and  applied 
science. 

Our  scientists  and  inventors  are  amongst  our  most  priceless  national 
possessions.  There  is  no  sum  that  the  world  could  not  afford  to  pay 
these  men  who  have  that  originality  of  mind,  that  devotion  and  indus- 
try to  carry  scientific  thought  forward  in  steps  and  strides  until  it  spreads 
to  the  comfort  of  every  home;  not  by  all  the  profits  of  all  the  banks  in 
the  world  can  we  measure  the  contribution  which  these  men  make  to 
our  progress.  And  they  are  the  least  interested  in  the  monetary  results. 
Their  satisfactions  are  in  their  accomplishment — in  the  contribution  of 
some  atom  of  knowledge  which  will  become  part  of  the  great  mecha- 
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nism  of  progress.  Their  discoveries  are  not  the  material  for  headUnes. 
Their  names  are  usually  known  but  to  a  few.  But  the  Nation  owes  them 
a  great  honor  and  is  proud  to  demonstrate  through  Mr.  Edison  today 
that  their  efforts  are  not  unappreciated.  The  country  can  well  pay  its 
tribute  to  the  men  of  this  genius  by  expanding  the  facilities  for  their 
labors.  The  Nation  today  needs  more  support  to  research.  It  needs  still 
more  laboratories.  To  that  Mr.  Ford  is  making  a  generous  contribution. 

And  in  establishing  this  institute,  Mr.  Ford  is  doing  honor  to  Mr. 
Edison  in  a  manner  which  appeals  to  a  sense  of  fitness — that  is,  by 
founding  an  institution  dedicated  to  education  and  scientific  research. 

And  scientific  research  means  more  than  its  practical  results  in 
increased  living  comfort.  The  future  of  our  Nation  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  the  development  of  our  industries,  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
living,  of  multiplying  our  harvests,  or  of  larger  leisure.  We  must  con- 
stantly strengthen  the  fiber  of  national  life  by  the  inculcation  of  that 
veracity  of  thought  which  springs  from  the  search  for  truth.  From  its 
pursuit  we  shall  discover  the  unfolding  of  beauty,  we  shall  stimulate 
the  aspiration  for  knowledge,  we  shall  ever  widen  human  understanding. 

Mr.  Edison  has  given  a  long  life  to  such  service.  Every  American  owes 
a  debt  to  him.  It  is  not  alone  a  debt  for  great  benefactions  he  has  brought 
to  mankind,  but  also  a  debt  for  the  honor  he  has  brought  to  our  country. 
Mr.  Edison  by  his  own  genius  and  effort  rose  from  modest  beginnings 
to  membership  among  the  leaders  of  men.  His  life  gives  renewed  con- 
fidence that  our  institutions  hold  open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  all 
those  who  would  enter. 

Our  civilization  is  much  like  a  garden.  It  is  to  be  appraised  by  the 
quality  of  its  blooms.  In  degrees  as  we  fertilize  its  soil  with  liberty,  as 
we  maintain  diligence  in  cultivation  and  guardianship  against  destruc- 
tive forces,  do  we  then  produce  those  blossoms,  the  fragrance  of  whose 
lives  stimulate  renewed  endeavor,  give  to  us  the  courage  to  renewed 
effort  and  confidence  of  the  future. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  a  dinner  in  a  replica  of  Independence  Hall  in  Green- 
field Village,  a  restoration  of  an  early  American  village  undertaken  by  Henry  A. 
Ford  at  Dearborn,  Mich.  The  address  was  broadcast  coast-to-coast.  Before  the 
dinner,  Mr.  Hoover  participated  in  day-long  ceremonies  in  Detroit  and  Dearborn, 
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including  a  ride  on  an  antique  train  during  which  Mr.  Edison  posed  as  a  news 
butcher,  recreating  his  boyhood  experience.  As  a  part  of  the  dinner  ceremony, 
Edison  also  reenacted  his  invention  of  the  electric  incandescent  lamp. 

As  printed  above,  this  item  follows  a  text  published  by  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  For  a  facsimile  of  President  Hoover's  reading  copy,  with  holograph 
changes,  see  Appendix  D. 
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Message  to  King  Alfonso  XIII 

on  the  Inauguration  of 

Direct  Radiotelegraphic  Service  With  Spain. 

October  21,  1929 

I  TAKE  the  opportunity  of  the  opening  of  direct  radiotelegraphic 
service  with  your  country  to  send  you  my  cordial  greetings  and  my 
congratulations  on  the  brilliant  success  which  has  thus  far  attended 
the  International  Expositions  at  Seville  and  Barcelona. 

Through  this  new  means  of  communication  we  are  brought  to  the 
realization  that  our  countries  are  united  more  closely  each  day  by  an 
intimate  acquaintance  between  the  two  peoples. 

Herbert  Hoover 
[His  Majesty  Alfonso  XIII,  King  of  Spain,  Madrid] 
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Letter  in  Reply  to  Florida  Republicans 
Protesting  an  Appointment. 
October  21,  1929 

[Released  October  21,  1929.     Dated  September  26,  1929] 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  your  letter  of  September  21st. 

I  cannot  believe  that  you  and  the  many  friends  of  Mr.  Skipper  v^ho 
have  protested  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Hughes,  overlook  the  primary 
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responsibility  which  rests  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States.  That 
responsibility  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  which  he  assumes  upon  his 
oath  of  office.  It  is  that  he  shall,  to  his  utmost  capacity,  appoint  men  to 
public  office  who  will  execute  the  laws  of  the  United  States  with  integ- 
rity and  without  fear,  favor  or  political  collusion.  The  appointive  re- 
sponsibility rests  in  the  President,  not  in  any  organization. 

For  seven  months,  the  Department  of  Justice  has  investigated  first 
one  candidate  and  then  another  who  were  proposed  by  the  Florida 
organization.  The  Department  did  not  feel  that  they  could  conscien- 
tiously recommend  to  me  any  one  of  the  names  presented.  Mr.  Hughes, 
with  many  years  of  tried  service  in  the  Department  as  an  important 
member  of  the  Division  devoted  to  enforcement  of  the  18th  Amend- 
ment, was  not  appointed  at  the  request  or  recommendation  of  any 
political  organization  whatever.  He  was  appointed  because  he  had 
proved  himself  an  able  and  vigorous  law  enforcement  officer.  Further- 
more, all  three  of  the  Federal  Judges  of  Florida  attested  to  Mr.  Hughes' 
ability  and  standing. 

It  is  the  natural  desire  of  the  Administration  to  build  up  and 
strengthen  the  Republican  Party  in  the  state  of  Florida.  That  can  be 
done  in  cooperation  with  the  state  organization  if  the  organization 
presents  candidates  who  measure  up  to  my  requirements  of  public 
service.  This  is  an  obligation  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  state, 
and  the  first  tenet  in  that  program  is  that  no  longer  shall  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  be  flouted  by  federal  officials;  no  longer  shall  public 
office  be  regarded  as  mere  political  patronage  but  that  it  shall  be  public 
service. 

The  success  of  the  Republican  Party  rests  upon  good  government, 
not  on  patronage,  and  Florida  will  have  good  government  so  far  as  it 
is  within  my  powers  to  give  it.  My  own  belief  is  that  the  people  of 
Florida  supported  me  in  the  past  election  because  they  expected  that 
from  me. 

I  note  your  demands  that  the  organization  shall  dictate  appoint- 
ments in  Florida  irrespective  of  merit  or  my  responsibility,  and  that  you 
appeal  to  the  opponents  of  the  Administration  to  attack  me.  I  enclose 
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herewith  copy  of  a  statement  which  I  issued  last  March.  That  statement 
was  no  idle  gesture. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  Fred  E.  Britten,  Stuart,  Florida] 

note:  The  President's  letter  concerned  the  appointment  of  Wilburn  P.  Hughes 
as  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  Florida.  Mr.  Britten,  Repub- 
lican State  Chairman,  objected  to  the  appointment  on  grounds  that  the  Florida 
party  organization  had  not  made  the  recommendation.  Six  candidates  had  been 
offered  by  the  State  committee  and  all  were  rejected  by  the  President.  Glenn  B. 
Skipper,  to  whom  the  letter  referred,  was  a  Republican  National  Committeman 
from  Florida.  The  statement  referred  to  in  the  last  paragraph  was  issued  to  the  press 
on  March  26, 1929  (see  Item  16). 
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Message  on  the  50th  Anniversary 
of  The  American  Hebrew. 
October  21,  1929 

[Released  October  21,  1929.    Dated  October  15,  1929] 

My  dear  Dr.  Landman: 

I  cordially  congratulate  you  upon  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
American  Hebrew,  marking  a  distinctive  milestone  in  its  useful  career 
of  service.  Its  untiring  efforts  to  advance  American  ideals  and  under- 
standing are  especially  noteworthy  and  commendable.  I  wish  you  all 
success  in  continuing  your  long  tradition  and  high  ideals. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Dr.  Isaac  Landman,  Editor,  The  American  Hebrew,  71  West  47th  Street,  New 
York  City] 

note:  An  identical  message  appears  in  the  press  file  with  a  release  date  of  Novem- 
ber 21.  The  correct  release  date  is  uncertain. 
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Remarks  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Celebrating  the 
Completion  of  the  Ohio  River  Improvement  Project. 
October  22,  1929 

My  fellow  countrymen  and  women: 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  me  to  share  in  the  dedication  of  this  monu- 
ment glorifying  for  all  time  the  completion  of  a  9-foot  channel  for  the 
full  length  of  the  Ohio  River.  The  engineering  mind,  about  which  I  see 
so  much  in  the  newspapers,  here  does  come  to  the  surface,  and  luxuriates 
in  appreciation  of  a  great  engineering  job  well  done.  This  new  instru- 
ment of  commerce,  from  which  untold  blessings  will  come  year  after 
year,  is  an  enduring  monument  to  those  patient  men  of  my  own  pro- 
fession whose  lives  are  spent  in  devising  means  to  increase  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  the  world. 

But  men  of  every  mould  have  wrought  with  equal  bravery  in  this 
transformation  of  the  wild  beauty  of  the  Ohio  River  into  the  not  less 
beautiful  but  more  tractable  stream  of  today.  The  engineers  found  the 
practical  means,  but  many  others  contributed  to  the  vision,  courage, 
and  persistence  needful  to  this  accomplishment.  Statesmen,  rivermen, 
and  businessmen  may  share  the  glory.  The  elders  present  may  well 
regret  the  absence  of  such  stalwart  figures  as  Colonel  William  E.  Merrill 
and  Captain  William  B.  Rodgers,  whose  ingenuity  and  dauntless  faith 
bore  so  large  a  part  in  this  achievement. 

I  personally  feel  deeply  the  absence  of  Senator  Theodore  Burton,  at 
whose  bedside  in  Washington  I  have  recently  stood.  His  work  as  Chair- 
man of  the  historic  Inland  Waterways  Commission,  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  in  1907,  gave  the  foundation  upon  which  this  great 
development  has  been  created.  The  report  of  that  Commission  in  1908 
has  been  the  bible  of  waterways  improvement.  Its  first  result  was  the 
Act  of  1910,  with  which  began  the  present  project,  now  brought  to 
successful  conclusion.  It  reflected  not  only  the  clarity  of  mind  with 
which  the  Senator  has  endowed  public  issues  for  a  generation,  but  also 
the  broad  humanity  of  his  spirit,  that  dwelt  with  especial  concern  upon 
the  problems  of  equity  involved  and  upon  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
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bcxiy  of  men  and  women  of  the  country  for  whose  benefit  the  program 
was  primarily  undertaken. 

Of  Speaker  Longworth,  who  fortunately  is  present,  it  should  be 
recalled  that  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ohio  Valley  Improve- 
ment Association  and  has  both  privately  and  as  an  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment worked  indefatigably  in  the  cause  of  this  development  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  and  his  associates  deserve  high 
remembrance  in  the  records  of  this  achievement. 

But  the  whole  Ohio  Valley  and  the  Nation  as  well  should  be  con- 
gratulated upon  this  occasion.  A  new  agency  of  service  now  begins  its 
quiet  labors  for  mankind.  The  towpath  that  led  one  Ohio  boy  to  the 
White  House  has  been  modernized.  But  opportunity  has  been  expanded 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  towpath  for  the  engine.  It  is  the  glory  of  our 
scientific  age  that  its  sooty  processes  in  the  end  bring  results  that  make 
childhood  stronger  and  happier,  and  give  to  manhood  and  womanhood 
a  life  richer  and  more  varied. 

This  monument  will  ever  remind  the  people  of  a  great  accomplish- 
ment. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:30  a.m.  at  a  ceremony  dedicating  the  Ohio  River 
Monument  on  Eden  Park  Hill  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


251 

Message  to  the  President  of  Uruguay 

on  the  Death  of  Former  President  Jose  Battle  y  Ordonez. 

October  22,  1929 

[Released  October  22, 1929.    Dated  October  21, 1929] 

I  WISH  to  express  the  condolence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
my  own  sympathy  in  the  loss  which  Uruguay  has  suffered  through 
the  death  of  the  distinguished  citizen  and  ex-President  Jose  Battle  y 
Ordonez. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Excellency  Juan  Campisteguy,  President  of  Uruguay,  Montevideo] 
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Message  on  the  Presentation  to  Cornelius  F.  Kelley 
of  the  Gold  Medal  Award  for  Mining  Achievement. 
October  22,  1929 

[Released  October  22, 1929.    Dated  October  15, 1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  Bridgman: 

The  award  of  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Society  of  America  to  Mr.  Cornelius  F.  Kelley  is  a  deserved  tribute  to 
his  outstanding  achievements  in  the  mining  profession.  His  life  of  use- 
fulness has  contributed  in  high  degree  to  the  stabilization  of  mining 
in  the  United  States  and  has  helped  bring  about  its  public  recognition 
as  a  dependable  industry.  I  take  more  than  usual  pleasure  in  extending 
my  congratulations  to  Mr.  Kelley  and  to  the  Society. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  G.  Temple  Bridgman,  President,  Mining  and  Metallurgical  Society  of 
America,  2  Rector  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.] 

note:  The  President's  letter  was  read  at  the  award  dinner  by  Mr.  Bridgman. 
Mr.  Hoover  and  his  wife,  Lou  Henry  Hoover,  were  joint  recipients  of  the  first  award 
extended  by  the  organization,  in  1914. 
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Address  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
Celebrating  the  Completion  of  the 
Ohio  River  Improvement  Project. 
October  23,  1929 

To  my  fellotv  citizens: 

I  am  speaking  tonight  from  the  deck  of  the  steamboat  at  the  Louis- 
ville Levee.  During  the  day  we  have  completed  the  journey  from 
Cincinnati  to  Louisville  as  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
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upon  the  completion  of  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  River  into  a 
modern  waterv^ay. 

The  river  has  nov^  been  formally  opened  to  traffic  from  above  Pitts- 
burgh, 1,000  miles  to  Cairo,  on  the  Mississippi,  from  which  point  another 
1,000  miles  of  modernized  w^aterway  leads  to  the  sea  at  New  Orleans. 
By  dams  and  locks,  by  dredging  and  revetments,  we  have  transformed 
the  Ohio  River  from  a  stream  of  shallows,  ofttimes  dangerous  even  to 
rafts,  into  a  canalized  waterway  of  an  assured  9  feet  of  depth  at  all 
seasons.  This  transformation  will  not  revive  the  romantic  steamboatin' 
days  of  Mark  Twain,  but  it  will  move  more  goods. 

The  picturesque  floating  palaces  of  Mark  Twain's  day  drew  2  or  3 
feet  of  water  and  even  then  found  their  way  precariously  around  the 
bends  among  the  snags  and  over  sandbars.  In  time  they  were  unable  to 
compete  with  the  spreading  railroads,  and  river  navigation  passed  into 
its  Dark  Ages.  But  now  is  its  day  of  renaiisancc.  Upon  deep  and  regular 
channels  unrotriantic  diesel  tugs  now  tow  long  trains  of  steel  barges. 
What  the  river  has  lost  in  romance  it  has  gained  in  tonnage,  for  in 
steamboatin'  days  500  tons  was  a  great  cargo,  while  today  10,000  tons  is 
moved  with  less  men  and  less  fuel.  It  is  thus  by  deeper  channels  and 
new  inventions  that  our  rivers  come  back  as  great  arteries  of  commerce 
after  half  a  century  of  paralysis.  And  the  new  waterways  are  not  com- 
petitive but  complementary  to  our  great  and  efficient  railways.  It  is  the 
history  of  transportation  that  an  increase  of  facilities  and  a  cheapening 
of  transportation  increase  the  volume  of  traffic. 

In  the  steamboatin'  days  the  rivers  were  the  great  arteries  for  travel. 
Those  who  must  hurry  will  have  Uttle  incUnation  to  journey  by  river 
steamers,  but  those  who  wish  recreation  may  well  return  to  this  mag- 
nificent and  powerful  river.  The  majesty  of  the  Ohio  was  born  of  the 
Ice  Age,  half  a  million  years  ago.  Its  beauty  remains  today  undisturbed 
by  our  improvements,  and  will  remain  long  after  our  Nation  and  race 
have  been  replaced  with  some  other  civiUzation.  And  those  who  love 
the  glories  of  "Ole  Man  River"  may  now  again  find  rest  and  food  for 
the  soul  in  travel  on  its  currents. 

The  Ohio  has  a  large  place  in  the  history  of  our  race.  On  this  route 
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250  years  ago  birch  canoes  carried  La  Salle  and  his  first  party  of  white 
men  into  the  wilderness  of  the  Middle  West.  He  was  the  first  to  visit  the 
falls  of  Louisville,  whose  roar  is  this  moment  in  my  ears.  Down  this 
valley  through  succeeding  centuries  poured  the  great  human  tide  that 
pioneered  the  greatest  agricultural  migration  in  history.  In  turn  came 
the  explorer,  the  trapper,  the  early  settler,  the  sweep  of  farmers  ever 
pressing  back  the  frontier  in  search  of  virgin  land  and  independent 
homes,  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  city  builder,  until  this 
great  valley  is  today  one  of  the  rich  places  of  the  earth.  It  is  rich  not 
alone  in  the  sense  of  property  but  in  the  sense  of  happy  and  independent 
homes  of  virile  men  and  women.  From  forefathers  schooled  of  courage, 
adventure,  and  independence,  of  a  spirit  tempered  by  hardships,  has 
sprung  a  race  of  men  and  women  who  have  oft  given  leadership  to  the 
building  of  our  Republic. 

The  improvement  of  this  great  water  route  has  been  ever  present  in 
the  vision  of  our  statesmen.  George  Washington  first  voiced  its  poten- 
tiality to  our  new-born  Nation.  In  reporting  on  one  of  his  early  journeys 
he  said: 

"Prompted  by  these  actual  observations,  I  could  not  help  taking  a 
more  extensive  view  of  the  vast  inland  navigation  possibilities  of  the 
United  States,  both  from  maps  and  the  observations  of  others  as  well  as 
myself,  and  could  not  but  be  struck  with  the  immense  extent  and  im- 
portance of  it  and  with  the  goodness  of  that  Providence  which  has  dealt 
its  forces  to  us  in  so  profuse  a  hand.  Would  to  God  that  we  may  have  the 
wisdom  and  courage  to  improve  them." 

Today,  after  this  160  years,  Washington's  prayer  is  come  true  in  a 
greater  sense  than  ever  he  dreamed.  Other  Presidents  in  succession  over 
our  history  have  striven  for  its  development,  from  Jeflferson  on  down. 
Lincoln's  first  political  speech  was  a  plea  for  its  improvement.  Our 
Nation  sometimes  moves  slowly,  but  its  will  is  not  to  be  thwarted.  It 
has  been  a  gigantic  task,  this  transformation  of  the  Ohio.  It  represents 
an  expenditure  and  a  labor  half  as  great  as  the  construction  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Like  many  current  problems,  the  development  of  our 
rivers  is  never  a  finished  accomplishment,  it  must  march  with  the 
progress  of  life  and  invention. 
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While  I  am  proud  to  be  the  President  who  witnesses  the  apparent 
completion  of  its  improvement,  I  have  the  belief  that  some  day  new 
inventions  and  new  pressures  of  population  will  require  its  further 
development.  In  some  generation  to  come  they  will  perhaps  look  back 
at  our  triumph  in  building  a  channel  9  feet  in  depth  in  the  same  way 
that  we  look  at  the  triumph  of  our  forefathers  when,  having  cleared 
the  snags  and  bars,  they  announced  that  a  boat  drawing  2  feet  of  water 
could  pass  safely  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans.  Yet  for  their  times 
and  means  they  too  accomplished  a  great  task.  It  is  the  river  that  is 
permanent;  it  is  one  of  God's  gifts  to  man,  and  with  each  succeeding 
generation  we  will  advance  in  our  appreciation  and  our  use  of  it.  And 
with  each  generation  it  will  grow  in  the  history  and  tradition  of  our 
Nation. 

And  while  we  celebrate  the  completion  and  connection  of  a  great 
waterway  2,000  miles,  from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans,  we  have  still 
unfinished  tasks  in  improvement  of  our  other  great  waterways  up  to  the 
standards  we  have  established  upon  the  Ohio. 

Some  have  doubted  the  wisdom  of  these  improvements.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  subject  many  times  and  in  many  places  before  now,  and  I 
shall  not  repeat  the  masses  of  facts  and  figures.  The  American  people, 
I  believe,  are  convinced.  What  they  desire  is  action,  not  argument.  I 
may,  however,  mention  that  as  the  improvement  of  the  Ohio  and  its 
tributaries  has  marched  section  by  section  during  this  past  12  years  the 
traffic  has  grown  from  25  million  tons  to  over  50  million  tons  annually. 
Yet  it  is  only  today  this  great  branch  line  is  connected  with  the  main 
trunk  of  this  transportation  system,  the  Mississippi.  It  is  only  now  that 
the  full  movement  of  goods  can  take  place  between  the  great  cities  of 
Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  on  one  hand,  and  St.  Louis,  Memphis, 
New  Orleans,  and  the  wide  ocean  on  the  other. 

Plans  for  Improvement  of  Other  Waterways 

With  the  completion  of  our  national  job  on  the  Ohio,  with  the 
celebration  of  this  day,  we  can  well  turn  our  minds  toward  the  other 
great  jobs  in  waterway  improvement  which  lie  before  us.  The  Ohio 
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is  but  one  segment  of  the  natural  inland  waterways  with  which  Provi- 
dence has  blessed  us.  We  have  completed  the  modernization  of  but  one 
other  of  the  great  segments  of  this  system — that  of  the  lower  Mississippi. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  I  had  opportunity  to  join  with  those  many 
representatives  of  the  Midwest  in  council  as  to  the  method  by  which 
we  could  strengthen  national  interest  in  the  energetic  development  of 
the  other  parts  of  this  great  system.  At  that  time  I  suggested  that  all 
these  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Great  Lakes  comprised  a 
single  great  transportation  system.  That  it  must  be  developed  in  vision 
of  the  whole  and  not  in  parts. 

Without  delaying  to  traverse  the  detailed  ramifications  of  these  great 
natural  waterways,  I  may  well  summarize  their  present  condition  and 
enunciate  the  policies  of  my  administration  in  respect  to  them: 

1.  As  a  general  and  broad  policy  I  favor  modernizing  of  every  part 
of  our  waterways  which  will  show  economic  justification  in  aid  of  our 
farmers  and  industries. 

2.  The  Mississippi  system  comprises  over  9,000  miles  of  navigable 
streams.  I  find  that  about  2,200  miles  have  now  been  modernized  to 
9  feet  in  depth,  and  about  1,400  miles  have  been  modernized  to  at  least 
6  feet  in  depth.  Therefore,  some  5,000  miles  are  yet  to  be  connected  or 
completed  so  as  to  be  of  purpose  to  modern  commerce.  We  should 
establish  a  9-foot  depth  in  the  trunk  system.  While  it  is  desirable  that 
some  of  the  tributaries  be  made  accessible  to  traffic  at  6  or  7  feet,  yet  we 
should  in  the  long  view  look  forward  to  increasing  this  latter  depth 
as  fast  as  traffic  justifies  it. 

This  administration  will  insist  upon  building  these  waterways  as  we 
would  build  any  other  transportation  system — that  is,  by  extending  its 
ramifications  solidly  outward  from  the  main  trunklines.  Substantial 
traffic  or  public  service  can  not  be  developed  upon  a  patchwork  of 
disconnected  local  improvement  and  intermediate  segments.  Such 
patchwork  has  in  past  years  been  the  sink  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
public  money. 

3.  We  must  design  our  policies  so  as  to  establish  private  enterprise  in 
substitution  for  Government  operation  of  the  barges  and  craft  upon 
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these  waterways.  We  must  continue  Government  bargelines  through 
the  pioneering  stages,  but  we  must  look  forward  to  private  initiative 
not  only  as  the  cheapest  method  of  operation  but  as  the  only  way  to 
assured  and  adequate  public  service. 

4.  We  should  complete  the  entire  Mississippi  system  within  the  next 
5  years.  We  shall  then  have  built  a  great  north  and  south  trunk 
waterway  entirely  across  our  country  from  the  gulf  to  the  northern 
boundaries,  and  a  great  east  and  west  route,  halfway  across  the  United 
States.  Through  the  tributaries  we  shall  have  created  a  network  of 
transportation.  We  shall  then  have  brought  a  dozen  great  cities  into 
direct  communication  by  water;  we  shall  have  opened  cheaper  trans- 
portation of  primary  goods  to  the  farmers  and  manufacturers  of  over 
a  score  of  States. 

5.  At  the  present  time  we  have  completed  746  miles  of  intracoastal 
canals.  We  still  have  approximately  1,000  miles  to  build.  We  should 
complete  this  program  over  a  period  of  less  than  10  years. 

6.  We  should  continue  improvement  of  the  channels  in  the  Great 
Lakes;  we  should  determine  and  construct  those  works  necessary  for 
stabilizing  the  lake  levels. 

7.  One  of  the  most  vital  improvements  to  transportation  on  the  North 
American  Continent  is  the  removal  of  the  obstacles  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  to  oceangoing  vessels  inward  to  the  Great  Lakes.  Our  Nation 
should  undertake  to  do  its  part  whenever  our  Canadian  friends  have 
overcome  those  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  path  of  their  making  similar 
undertakings.  I  may  say  that  I  have  seen  a  statement  published  lately 
that  this  improvement  would  cost  such  a  huge  sum  as  to  make  it  entirely 
uneconomical  and  prohibitive.  To  that  I  may  answer  that  after  we  have 
disposed  of  the  electrical  power  we  could  contract  the  entire  construc- 
tion for  less  than  $200  million  divided  between  the  two  Governments 
and  spread  over  a  period  of  10  years. 

8.  We  shall  expedite  the  work  of  flood  control  on  the  lower  Mississippi 
in  every  manner  possible.  In  the  working  out  of  plans  we  find  it  nec- 
essary to  reconsider  one  portion  of  the  project,  that  is,  the  floodway 
below  the  Arkansas,  but  work  in  other  directions  will  proceed  in  such 
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fashion  that  there  will  be  no  delay  of  its  completion  under  the  10-year 
program  assigned  to  it. 

9.  With  the  increasing  size  of  oceangoing  vessels  and  the  constantly 
expanding  volume  of  our  commerce,  w^e  must  maintain  unceasing 
development  of  our  harbors  and  the  littoral  waterways  which  extend 
inland  from  them. 

10.  The  total  construction  of  these  works  which  I  have  mentioned 
amounts  to  projects  three  and  four  times  as  great  as  the  Panama  Canal. 
In  order  that  there  may  be  no  failure  in  administration,  and  as  an 
indication  of  our  determination  to  pursue  these  works  with  resolution, 
we  have  in  the  past  month  entirely  recast  the  organization  of  this  exec- 
utive staff  in  the  Government.  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  under  the  newly  appointed  Chief  of  Engineers,  we  have 
assigned  to  each  of  these  major  projects  a  single  responsible  engineer. 
We  thus  secure  a  modern  business  organization,  direct  responsibility, 
and  continuous  administration.  We  wish  to  see  these  projects  completed 
with  all  the  expedition  which  sound  engineering  will  permit.  We  shall 
be  able  by  this  means  to  place  responsibility,  without  question  in  failure, 
and  to  give  credit  without  question  to  the  men  who  bring  these  great 
projects  to  successful  completion. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  expending  approximately  $85  million  per 
annum  on  new  construction  and  maintenance  of  these  works.  To  com- 
plete these  programs  within  the  periods  I  have  mentioned  will  require 
an  increase  in  the  Government  outlay  by  about  $10  million  per  annum 
not  including  the  St.  Lawrence;  at  most,  including  that  item,  an  in- 
crease in  our  expenditures  of  say  $20  million  a  year.  A  considerable  pro- 
portion of  this  will  end  in  5  years'  time.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  capital 
investment. 

This  annual  increase  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  one-half  of  one  battleship. 
If  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  save  this  annual  outlay  on  naval  construc- 
tion as  the  result  of  the  forthcoming  naval  conference  in  London, 
nothing  could  be  a  finer  or  more  vivid  conversion  of  swords  to  plow- 
shares. 

To  carry  forward  all  these  great  works  is  not  a  dream  of  the  vision- 
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aries — it  is  the  march  of  the  Nation.  We  are  reopening  the  great  trade 
routes  upon  which  our  continent  developed.  This  development  is  but 
an  interpretation  of  the  needs  and  pressures  of  population,  of  industry, 
and  civilization.  They  are  threads  in  that  invisible  vv^eb  v^hich  knits 
our  national  life.  They  are  not  local  in  their  benefits.  They  are  universal 
in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  Nation.  It  is  our  duty  as  statesmen  to 
respond  to  these  needs,  to  direct  them  w^ith  intelligence,  w^ith  skill, 
with  economy,  with  courage. 

A  nation  makes  no  loss  by  devotion  of  some  of  its  current  income  to 
the  improvement  of  its  estate.  That  is  an  obligation  we  owe  to  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren.  I  do  not  measure  the  future  of  America 
in  terms  of  our  lifetime.  God  has  truly  blessed  us  with  great  resources. 
It  is  our  duty  to  make  them  available  to  our  people. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:30  p.m.  at  Memorial  Auditorium  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
His  remarks  were  broadcast  to  the  Nation. 

As  printed  above,  this  item  follows  a  text  published  by  the  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office.  For  a  facsimile  of  President  Hoover's  reading  copy,  with  holograph 
changes,  see  Appendix  D. 
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Messages  of  Sympathy  for  the  Victims 
of  an  Accidental  Explosion  During 
the  President's  Visit  to  Madison,  Indiana. 
October  24,  1929 

MRS.  HOOVER  AND  I  send  you  deepest  sympathy  and  feel  distressed 
beyond  measure  over  the  unfortunate  accident  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  your  son.  Our  prayers  are  with  you. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strothers  B.  Earls,  Madison,  Indiana] 


MRS.  HOOVER  AND  I  are  sad  to  learn  of  the  unfortunate  accident 
which  resulted  in  the  death  of  Robert  Earls  and  injuries  to  the  other 
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members  of  the  saluting  battery.  We  have  expressed  our  sympathy  to 
the  mother  and  father  of  the  boy  who  lost  his  life  and  ask  you  to  convey 
to  the  families  of  those  injured  our  earnest  hope  that  they  may  speedily 
recover. 

Herbert  Hoover 
[Mayor  of  Madison,  Madison,  Indiana] 

note:  On  Wednesday,  October  23,  1929,  President  Hoover  paid  a  brief  visit  to 
Madison,  Ind.,  en  route  to  Louisville  from  Cincinnati.  During  the  firing  of  a 
salute  to  the  President,  gunpowder  prematurely  exploded,  killing  Robert  Earls 
and  injuring  three  other  National  Guardsmen.  The  President  was  not  informed 
of  the  accident  until  he  was  en  route  from  Louisville  to  Washington,  D.C.  Upon 
his  return  to  the  White  House,  the  above  telegrams  were  sent  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Earls  and  Mayor  Marcus  A.  Sulzer. 
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Message  to  President  Carlos  Ibanez  del  Campo 
of  Chile  on  His  Escape  From  Assassination. 
October  24,  1929 

I  AM  most  gratified  to  learn  of  your  fortunate  escape  from  the  attempt 
on  your  life  yesterday. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Excellency  Carlos  Ibanez  del  Campo,  President  of  Chile,  Santiago] 

note:  The  assassination  attempt  by  a  young  man  identified  as  an  anarchist  failed 
when  his  firearm  malfunctioned. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
October  25,  1929 

Appointment  of  Walter  Hope 

The  President.  I  have  one  appointment  today.  We  have  drafted  an 
outstanding  attorney  in  New^  York,  Mr.  Walter  Hope,  as  the  Assistant 
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Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  place  of  Mr.  [Henry  H.]  Bond,  who  has 
resigned. 

The  Business  and  Economic  Situation 

All  the  questions  I  have  today — or  most  of  them — are  on  the  business 
situation. 

The  fundamental  business  of  the  country,  that  is,  the  production 
and  distribution  of  commodities,  is  on  a  very  sound  and  prosperous 
basis.  The  best  evidence  is  that  although  production  and  consumption 
are  at  a  very  high  level,  the  average  prices  of  these  commodities,  taken 
as  a  v^hole,  have  shown  no  increase  in  the  whole  of  the  last  12  months, 
and  there  has  been  no  appreciable  increase  in  the  stock  of  manufactured 
goods.  Therefore,  there  has  been  no  speculation  in  commodities.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  for  wage  increases  and  the  output  per  worker  has 
increased,  all  of  which  indicates  a  very  healthy  situation. 

The  construction  and  building  material  industries  have  been  some- 
what affected  by  the  high  interest  rates  induced  by  the  New  York 
speculation,  and  there  has  been  some  seasonal  decrease  in  two  or  three 
other  industries,  but  these  movements  are  of  secondary  character  when 
they  are  considered  in  the  light  of  the  whole  situation. 

The  temporary  drop  in  grain  prices  sympathetic  with  stock  exchange 
prices  usually  happens,  but,  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  points 
out,  the  overriding  fact  in  grain  is  that  this  year's  world  wheat  harvest 
is  500  million  bushels  below  last  year,  and  will  result  in  a  very  low 
carryover  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  year. 

And  that  is  all  I  have  today. 

Q.  Is  that  for  quotation  ? 

The  President.  Yes,  it  is  for  quotation. 

note:  President  Hoover's  sixtieth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  October  25,  1929.  The  White  House  also  issued  a  text  of  the 
President's  statement  on  the  business  and  economic  situation  (see  Item  257)  and  a 
biographical  sketch  of  Walter  E.  Hope. 
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Statement  on  the  National  Business 
and  Economic  Situation. 
October  25,  1929 

IN  REPLY  to  press  questions  as  to  the  business  situation  the  President 
said: 

"The  fundamental  business  of  the  country,  that  is  the  production  and 
distribution  of  commodities,  is  on  a  sound  and  prosperous  basis.  The 
best  evidence  is  that  although  production  and  consumption  are  at  high 
levels,  the  average  prices  of  commodities  as  a  v^hole  have  not  increased 
and  there  have  been  no  appreciable  increases  in  the  stocks  of  manufac- 
tured goods.  Moreover,  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  wages  to  increase, 
the  output  per  worker  in  many  industries  again  shows  an  increase,  all 
of  which  indicates  a  healthy  condition. 

"The  construction  and  building  material  industries  have  been  to  some 
extent  affected  by  the  high  interest  rates  induced  by  stock  speculation 
and  there  has  been  some  seasonal  decrease  in  one  or  two  other  industries 
but  these  movements  are  of  secondary  character  when  considered  in 
the  whole  situation. 

"A  temporary  drop  in  grain  prices  sympathetically  with  stock  ex- 
change prices  usually  happens  but  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
points  out,  the  overriding  fact  in  grain  is  that  this  year's  world  wheat 
harvest  is  estimated  to  be  500  million  bushels  less  than  that  of  last  year, 
which  will  result  in  a  very  low  carryover  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  year." 

note:  On  October  24,  Black  Thursday,  nearly  13  million  shares  had  been  traded 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  October  29  would  become  Black  Tuesday,  the 
date  commonly  taken  as  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Depression. 
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Message  on  the  Institute  of  Paper  Chemistry 
at  Lawrence  College. 
October  26,  1929 

[Released  October  26, 1929.    Dated  October  19, 1929] 

Dear  President  Wriston: 

I  am  glad  to  know  of  the  organization  of  the  Institute  of  Paper 
Chemistry  at  Lawrence  College.  The  importance  of  sound  technical 
processes  based  upon  scientific  research  is  becoming  ever  more  impor- 
tant to  American  industry. 

Through  the  association  of  institutions  of  learning  with  business  the 
colleges  will  be  in  a  position  more  adequately  to  serve  present  day  needs. 
By  associating  themselves  with  institutions  of  learning  the  industries 
may  keep  abreast  of  scientific  developments  and  make  a  sound  contri- 
bution to  the  progress  of  the  nation. 

I  hope  that  the  success  of  this  cooperative  effort  will  point  the  way  to 
other  fruitful  enterprises  of  like  character. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 
[President  Henry  M.  Wriston,  Lawrence  College,  Appleton,  Wisconsin] 

259 

Message  on  the  Birthday  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
and  Its  Celebration  on  Navy  Day. 
October  26,  1929 

THE  BIRTHDAY  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  annually  brings  a  reminder 
of  the  driving  power  of  stalwart  character  and  vigorous  ideals.  These 
were  embodied  in  his  person,  and  they  gave  force  and  substance  to  the 
distinctive  charm  with  which  he  projected  his  virile  personality  upon 
our  national  life.  His  contributions  to  our  history  are  many,  not  the 
least  being  his  labors  in  upbuilding  the  Navy,  which  has  chosen  his 
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birthday  as  the  occasion  for  yearly  commemoration  of  its  services  to 
country,  Americans  should  make  the  anniversary  of  this  great  Ameri- 
can's birth  an  occasion  of  general  and  public  appreciation  of  his  life. 

Herbert  Hoover 
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Message  on  the  250th  Anniversary 

of  the  Settlement  of  Trenton,  New^  Jersey. 

October  27,  1929 

[Released  October  27,  1929.    Dated  October  18,  1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  Kerney: 

I  congratulate  the  citizens  of  Trenton  upon  the  250th  Anniversary 
of  the  settlement  of  their  city.  This  is  a  memorable  occasion  in  the  life 
of  a  historic  community.  I  would  add  my  best  wishes  for  continued 
growth  in  well-being  and  civic  ideals  for  the  future. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 
[Mr.  James  Kerney,  Editor  and  Publisher,  Trenton  Times,  Trenton,  New  Jersey] 
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Message  to  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations. 
October  27,  1929 

[Released  October  27, 1929.    Dated  October  19, 1929] 

IT  IS  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  send  to  the  members  of  the  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations  my  greetings  and  wishes  for  a  successful  conference. 
The  aim  of  the  Institute  is  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  among 
the  nations  of  the  Pacific.  I  have  confidence  that  this  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  methods  of  securing  peace  and  friendly  relations. 

Herbert  Hoover 
[To  the  Members  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  Kyoto,  Japan] 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
October  29,  1929 

The  President.  I  am  sorry,  but  this  is  one  of  those  days  when  I  haven't 
anything  that  I  can  very  v^ell  discuss. 

I  have  one  or  two  questions,  but  I  am  not  quite  ready  with  the  data 
behind  them,  so  that  I  can't  make  a  competent  statement  on  them.  And 
you  seem  to  be  able  to  find  a  supply  of  news  elsewhere. 

Death  of  Senator  Theodore  F.  Burton 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  we  to  look  for  a  statement  from  you  on  Senator 
Burton  ? 

The  President.  I  just  sent  one.  So  I  am  afraid  I  can't  help  you  any 
this  morning. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  going  to  the  funeral  service  for  Senator 
Burton  at  the  Capitol  tomorrow  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

note:  President  Hoover's  sixty-first  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  October  29,  1929. 
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Statement  on  the  Death 

of  Senator  Theodore  E.  Burton. 

October  29,  1929 

THE  PRESIDENT  said: 

"The  death  of  a  great  leader  is  a  national  loss.  Senator  Burton  gave 
practically  all  his  long  adult  manhood  to  public  service,  in  turn  to  his 
city,  his  State  and  to  the  Nation.  His  w^as  alv^ays  constructive  action  and 
from  his  leadership  has  sprung  much  of  our  national  advancement.  He 
v^as  a  true  servant  of  the  people,  profoundly  versed  in  the  history  and 
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tradition  of  our  institutions,  jealous  to  preserve  their  integrity.  When 
the  origins  of  great  and  successful  policies  are  examined  in  the  retro- 
spect of  history,  the  Senator's  name  will  rank  among  the  first  leaders 
of  his  time.  He  has  ever  been  held  in  a  respect  which  many  years  ago 
became  veneration.  His  death  is  a  grievous  personal  loss  to  me.  He  was 
a  lovable  character  and  an  affectionate  friend." 

note:  Theodore  E.  Burton,  of  Ohio,  served  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
1889-91,  1895-1909,  and  1921-28.  He  served  in  the  Senate  1909-15  and  1928-29. 
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Message  to  President  Thomas  G.  Masaryk 
on  Czechoslovakia's  Independence  Day. 
October  29,  1929 

[Released  October  29, 1929.    Dated  October  28, 1929] 

I  EXTEND  to  Your  Excellency  cordial  felicitations  on  this  day  and 
best  Welshes  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  Czechoslovakia  as  w^ell  as 
for  Your  Excellency's  own  happiness  and  well-being. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Excellency  T.  G.  Masaryk,  President  of  Czechoslovakia,  Prague] 
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Message  to  President  Mustapha  Kemal 
on  Turkey's  Independence  Day.  n 

October  29,  1929 

[Released  October  29, 1929.    Dated  October  28, 1929] 

ON  THE  OCCASION  of  the  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Turkish  Republic  I  send  to  Your  Excellency  in  my  own  name  and  in 
behalf  of  the  American  people  a  cordial  message  of  greeting  and 
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sincerest  wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  Turkey  and  for  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  Your  Excellency. 

Herberi"  Hoover 

[His  Excellency  Ghazi  Mustapha  Kemal,  President  of  the  Turkish  Republic, 
Angora,  Turkey] 
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Remarks  at  a  Ceremony  Honoring  Madame  Marie  Curie. 
October  30, 1929 

I  AM  SURE  that  I  represent  the  whole  American  people  when  I  ex- 
press our  gratification  to  Madame  Curie  that  she  should  have  honored 
our  country  by  coming  here.  We  give  to  her  the  welcome  of  a  people 
who  are  grateful  for  the  beneficent  service  she  has  given  to  all  mankind. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  recount  the  great  fundamental  discovery 
associated  with  the  names  of  her  late  husband  and  herself.  The  discovery 
of  radium  was  an  outstanding  triumph  of  research  in  the  realm  of  pure 
science.  It  was  indeed  a  great  and  successful  exploration  into  the  un- 
known from  which  a  new  truth  has  brought  to  the  world  a  practical 
revolution  in  our  conceptions  of  substance.  It  has  advanced  all  thought 
on  the  constitution  of  matter.  And  like  all  great  discoveries  of  funda- 
mental substance  and  fact  it  has  found  application  to  human  use.  In  the 
treatment  of  disease,  especially  of  cancer,  it  has  brought  relief  of  human 
suffering  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and  women. 

As  an  indication  of  the  appreciation  and  the  respect  which  our  people 
feel  for  Madame  Curie,  generous-minded  men  and  women  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  William  B.  Meloney  have  provided  the  funds  with 
which  a  gram  of  radium  is  to  be  purchased  and  presented  to  the  hos- 
pital and  research  institute  which  bears  her  name  in  Warsaw.  The 
construction  of  this  hospital  was  a  magnificent  tribute  by  the  city  of  her 
birth  and  the  Polish  people,  in  which  the  American  people  are  glad  to 
have  even  this  opportunity  of  modest  participation.  The  whole  of  this 
occasion  where  we  pay  tribute  to  a  great  scientist  is  again  a  recognition 
of  the  fundamental  importance  of  scientific  research  and  a  mark  of 
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public  appreciation  of  those  who  have  given  their  Hves  to  human  service 
through  its  profession. 

note:  The  President  spoke  during  ceremonies  held  at  4  p.m.  in  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  National  Research  Council  Building.  He  presented 
Madame  Curie  with  a  bank  draft  for  $50,000  for  the  purchase  of  one  gram  of 
radium,  a  gift  from  the  women  of  America. 

Madame  Curie  responded  as  follows,  referring  in  the  salutation  to  Dr.  William  H. 
Welch  of  Johns  Hopkins  University: 

Mr.  President,  Dr.  Welch,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

I  am  conscious  of  my  indebtedness  to  my  friends  in  America,  who  for  the  second 
time,  with  great  kindness  and  understanding,  have  gratified  one  of  my  dear  wishes. 
My  work  is  very  much  my  life,  and  I  have  been  made  happy  by  your  generous 
support  of  it. 

I  feel  deeply  the  importance  of  what  has  been  said  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  about  the  value  of  pure  science;  this  has  been  the  creed  of  my  life. 
Scientific  research  has  its  great  beauty  and  its  reward  in  itself;  and  so  I  have  found 
happiness  in  my  work. 

It  has  been,  however,  an  additional  as  well  as  an  unexpected  happiness  to  know 
that  my  work  could  be  used  for  relief  in  human  suffering. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  deserve  all  the  praise  that  has  been  given  me,  but  I  highly 
value  the  friendly  feeling  expressed  by  the  President  and  by  Dr.  Welch. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  native  land  your  name  is  revered  for  having  saved,  by  your 
humanitarian  work,  a  large  part  of  the  young  generation.  Your  kind  work  of 
today  will  add  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Polish  people  toward  you. 

In  accepting  this  precious  gift,  which  will  hasten  the  opening  of  the  radium 
institute  in  Warsaw,  I  offer  you  and  my  American  friends  my  most  profound 
thanks.  My  laboratory  in  Paris  will  keep  in  close  relation  to  the  Warsaw  institute, 
and  I  will  like  to  remember  the  American  gifts  of  radium  to  me  as  a  symbol  of 
enduring  friendship  binding  your  country  to  France  and  to  Poland. 
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White  House  Statement  on  Senate  Inaction 
on  Tariff  Legislation. 
October  31  1929 

THE  PRESIDENT  was  visited  yesterday  by  a  number  of  Senators,  all 
of  whom  called  at  their  own  suggestions,  and  presented  to  him  the 
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grave  situation  that  has  arisen  by  delays  in  tariff  legislation.  They  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  has  had  the  tariff  bill  since  June, 
with  15  schedules  to  work  out,  and  has  not  yet  completed  schedule  1. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  a  large  amount  of  important  legislation  must  be 
undertaken  at  the  regular  session  which  would  be  prevented  by  carrying 
the  debate  into  the  next  session.  Some  of  the  Senators  considered  progress 
hopeless  as  it  appeared  to  them  that  the  coalition  intended  to  delay  or 
defeat  legislation,  or  did  not  intend  to  give  adequate  protection  to  indus- 
try. Others  felt  that  some  understanding  should  be  attempted  among 
Senate  leaders  by  which  the  bill  could  be  sent  into  conference  with  the 
House  at  an  early  date. 

The  President  said,  as  he  has  uniformly  stated  his  position,  that  cam- 
paign promises  should  be  carried  out  by  which  adequate  protection 
should  be  given  to  agriculture  and  to  the  industries  where  the  changes  in 
economic  situation  demand  their  assistance.  He  stated  that  he  could  not 
believe  and,  therefore,  would  not  admit  that  the  United  States  Senate 
was  unable  to  legislate  and  that  the  interests  of  the  country  required 
that  legislation  should  be  completed  during  the  special  session. 

The  President  has  declined  to  interfere  or  to  express  any  opinion  on 
the  details  of  rates  or  any  compromise  thereof,  as  it  is  obvious  that,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  he  could  not  pretend  to  have  the  necessary  infor- 
mation in  respect  to  many  thousands  of  different  commodities  which 
such  determination  requires,  but  he  pointed  out  that  the  wide  differ- 
ences of  opinion  and  the  length  of  the  discussions  in  the  Senate  were 
themselves  ample  demonstration  of  the  desirability  of  a  real  flexible 
clause  in  order  that  injustice  in  rates  could  be  promptly  corrected  by 
scientific  and  impartial  investigation  and  put  in  action  without  such 
delays  as  the  present  discussions  give  proof.  He  urged  the  Republican 
leaders  to  get  together  and  see  if  they  could  not  expedite  the  early  com- 
pletion of  the  schedules  and  thus  send  the  bill  to  conference  with  the 
House  within  the  next  2  weeks. 

note:  The  President's  engagements  calendar  indicates  that  he  was  visited  on 
October  30  by  Senators  Charles  S.  Deneen  and  Arthur  H.  Vandenberg  and  Repre- 
sentatives Willis  C.  Haw^ley  and  Ruth  B.  Owen.  Each  saw  the  President  separately. 
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Message  on  the  Forget-Me-Not  Campaign 
of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
October  31  1929 

[Released  October  31,  1929.    Dated  September  7,  1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  Murphy: 

The  work  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  in  relieving  distress 
amongst  those  still  suffering  from  the  effects  of  war  service  is  most 
praiseworthy,  and  I  trust  that  your  annual  Forget-Me-Not  campaign 
will  bring  forth  a  generous  response  from  the  public. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  William  J.  Murphy,  National  Commander,  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.C.] 
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Message  for  a  Testimonial  Dinner 
Honoring  Dr.  Fred  B.  Smith. 
October  31,  1929 

[Released  October  31, 1929.    Dated  October  30, 1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  Stelzle: 

I  regret  that  duties  here  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  at  the 
testimonial  dinner  to  Dr.  Fred  B.  Smith,  and  I  wish  that  you  would 
please  express  for  me  my  great  admiration  for  Dr.  Smith's  character 
and  appreciation  of  his  outstanding  services  to  the  religious  life  of  the 
world  during  his  forty  years  of  intense  activity. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert   Hoover 

[Mr.  Charles  Stelzle,  Metropolitan  Tower,  One  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City] 

note:  Dr.  Fred  B.  Smith  was  the  moderator  of  the  National  Council  of  Congrega- 
tional Churches,  and  he  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
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World  Alliance  for  International  Friendship.  The  President's  letter  was  read  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  in  New  York  City. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
November  1, 1929 

Commission  To  Attend  Ceremonies  in  Iceland 

The  President.  I  have  very  Uttle  of  general  pubHc  interest  at  this  time. 
Some  of  the  special  public  will  be  interested  in  the  appointment  of  the 
commission  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  1,000th  anniversary  of  the 
Althing  in  Iceland,  and  I  have  requested  Senator  [Peter]  Norbeck, 
Congressman  [O.B.]  Burtness,  Mr.  [Frederick  H.]  Fljozdal,  Mr. 
[O.P.B.]  Jacobson,  and  Mr.  [Sveinbjorn]  Johnson  to  become  members 
of  that  commission,  all  of  which  you  will  find  set  out  in  a  mimeo- 
graphed sheet. 

Appointment  of  G.  Aaron  Youngquist 

I  have  to  announce  today  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Youngquist  to 
the  Department  of  Justice,  and  I  only  wanted  to  say  that  we  have  had 
some  delay  in  that  appointment  because  of  the  unwillingness  of  Mr. 
Youngquist  to  come  for  some  considerable  time.  It  has  taken  a  certain 
amount  of  persuasion  to  induce  him  to  leave  his  present  position  to 
come  into  the  Federal  Government,  which  accounts  for  most  of  our 
delay  in  filling  the  position.  I  am  glad  he  has  been  able  finally  to  accept. 

Other  than  that  I  have  no  startling  news. 

note:  President  Hoover's  sixty-second  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  November  1, 1929. 

The  White  House  released  brief  biographical  information  on  the  appointees 
to  the  commission  representing  the  United  States  at  the  1,000th  anniversary  of  the 
Icelandic  Althing  (Parliament)  with  lists  of  endorsers.  The  commission  was  also 
to  present  to  the  people  of  Iceland  a  statue  of  Leif  Ericsson. 

A  biographical  sketch  of  G.  Aaron  Youngquist,  who  was  nominated  for  the  post 
of  Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of  prohibition  and  taxation,  was  also 
released. 
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Message  to  President  Florencio  H.  Arosemena 
on  Panama's  Independence  Day. 
'November  4,  1929 

[Released  November  4, 1929.    Dated  November  3,  1929] 

ON  BEHALF  of  my  fellow-countrymen  and  in  my  own  name  I  send 
to  Your  Excellency  cordial  felicitations  on  the  occasion  of  this  auspicious 
anniversary. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Excellency  Florencio  H.  Arosemena,  The  President  of  Panama,  Panama  City] 
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The  President's  Nev^s  Conference  of 
November  5,  1929 

The  National  Economic  Condition 

The  President.  I  haven't  anything  of  any  news  here  to  announce. 

I  thought  perhaps  you  might  like  that  I  discuss  the  business  situation 
with  you  just  a  little,  but  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  publication  at 
all — simply  for  your  own  information.  I  see  no  particular  reasons  for 
making  any  public  statements  about  it,  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

The  question  is  one  somewhat  of  analysis.  We  have  had  a  period  of 
overspeculation  that  has  been  extremely  widespread,  one  of  those  waves 
of  speculation  that  are  more  or  less  uncontrollable,  as  evidenced  by  the 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  that  ultimately  results  in  a 
crash  due  to  its  own  weight.  That  crash  was  perhaps  a  little  expedited 
by  the  foreign  situation,  in  that  one  result  of  this  whole  phenomenon 
has  been  the  congestion  of  capital  in  the  loan  market  in  New  York  in 
the  driving  up  of  money  rates  all  over  the  world. 

The  foreign  central  banks  having  determined  that  they  would  bring 
the  crisis  to  an  end,  at  least  so  far  as  their  own  countries  were  concerned, 
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advanced  moiiey  rates  very  rapidly  in  practically  every  European 
country  in  order  to  attract  capital  that  had  drifted  from  Europe  into 
New  York,  back  into  their  own  industry  and  commerce.  Incidentally, 
the  effect  of  increasing  discount  rates  in  Europe  is  much  greater  on  their 
business  structure  than  it  is  with  us.  Our  business  structure  is  not  so 
sensitive  to  interest  rates  as  theirs  is.  So  their  sharp  advancement  of 
discount  rates  tended  to  affect  this  market,  and  probably  expedited  or 
even  started  this  movement.  But  once  the  movement  has  taken  place 
we  have  a  number  of  phenomena  that  rapidly  develop.  The  first  is  that 
the  domestic  banks  in  the  interior  of  the  United  States,  and  corpora- 
tions, withdraw  their  money  from  the  call  market. 

There  has  been  a  very  great  movement  out  of  New  York  into  the 
interior  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  some  movement  out  of  New 
York  into  foreign  countries.  The  incidental  result  of  that  is  to  create  a 
difficult  situation  in  New  York,  but  also  to  increase  the  available  capital 
in  the  interior.  In  the  interior  there  has  been,  in  consequence,  a  tendency 
for  interest  rates  to  fall  at  once  because  of  the  unemployed  capital 
brought  back  into  interior  points. 

Perhaps  the  situation  might  be  clearer  on  account  of  its  parallel  with 
the  last  very  great  crisis,  1907-1908.  In  that  crash  the  same  drain 
of  money  immediately  took  place  into  the  interior.  In  that  case  there 
was  no  Federal  Reserve  System.  There  was  no  way  to  acquaint  of  capital 
movement  over  the  country,  and  the  interest  rates  ran  up  to  300  percent. 
The  result  was  to  bring  about  a  monetary  panic  in  the  entire  country. 

Here  with  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  activity  of  the  Board, 
and  the  ability  with  which  the  situation  has  been  handled,  there  has 
been  a  complete  isolation  of  the  stock  market  phenomenon  from  the  rest 
of  the  business  phenomena  in  the  country.  The  Board,  in  cooperation 
with  the  banks  in  New  York,  has  made  ample  capital  available  for  the 
call  market  in  substitution  of  the  withdrawals.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
general  fall  of  interest  rates,  not  only  in  the  interior,  but  also  in  New 
York,  as  witness  the  reduction  of  the  discount  rate.  So  that  instead  of 
having  a  panic  rise  in  interest  rates  with  monetary  rise  following  it, 
we  have  exactly  the  reverse  phenomenon — we  have  a  fallen  interest 
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rate.  That  is  the  normal  thing  to  happen  when  capital  is  withdrawn 
from  the  call  market  through  diminution  in  values. 

The  ultimate  result  of  it  is  a  complete  isolation  of  the  stock  market 
phenomenon  from  the  general  business  phenomenon.  In  other  words, 
the  financial  world  is  functioning  entirely  normal  and  rather  more 
easily  today  than  it  was  2  weeks  ago,  because  interest  rates  are  less  and 
there  is  more  capital  available. 

The  effect  on  production  is  purely  psychological.  So  far  there  might 
be  said  to  be  from  such  a  shock  some  tendency  on  the  part  of  people 
through  alarm  to  decrease  their  activities,  but  there  has  been  no  can- 
cellation of  any  orders  whatsoever.  There  has  been  some  lessening  of 
buying  in  some  of  the  luxury  contracts,  but  that  is  not  a  phenomenon 
itself. 

The  ultimate  result  of  the  normal  course  of  things  would  be  that 
with  a  large  release  of  capital  from  the  speculative  market  there  will  be 
more  capital  available  for  the  bond  and  mortgage  market.  That  market 
has  been  practically  starved  for  the  last  4  or  5  months.  There  has  been 
practically  no — or  very  little  at  least— of  mortgage  or  bond  money  avail- 
able, practically  no  bond  issues  of  any  consequence.  One  result  has  been 
to  create  considerable  reserves  of  business.  A  number  of  States  have  not 
been  able  to  place  their  bonds  for  construction;  a  number  of  munici- 
palities with  bond  issues  have  been  held  up  because  of  the  inability  to 
put  them  out  at  what  they  considered  fair  rates.  There  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  business  concerns  that  would  proceed  with  their  activities  in  ex- 
pansion through  mortgage  and  bond  money  which  have  had  to  delay. 
All  of  which  comprises  a  very  substantial  reserve  in  the  country  at  the 
present  time.  The  normal  result  will  be  for  the  mortgage  and  bond 
market  to  spring  up  again  and  those  reserves  to  come  in  with  increased 
activities. 

The  sum  of  it  is,  therefore,  that  we  have  gone  through  a  crisis  in  the 
stock  market,  but  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  crisis  has  been  isolated 
to  the  stock  market  itself.  It  has  not  extended  into  either  the  production 
activities  of  the  country  or  the  financial  fabric  of  the  country,  and  for 
that  I  think  we  may  give  the  major  credit  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 
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And  that  is  about  a  summary  of  the  whole  situation  as  it  stands  at  this 
moment. 

note:  President  Hoover's  sixty-third  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  November  5, 1929. 
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Letter  of  Apology  to  Senator  Hiram  Johnson. 
'November  6, 1929 

My  dear  Mr.  Senator: 

I  v^as  greatly  distressed  to  learn  from  the  press  last  night  that  you  did 
not  receive  an  invitation  to  the  dinner  given  at  the  White  House  for 
Ambassadors  Dawes  and  Guggenheim,  to  which  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  were  in  the  city  or  available,  were 
invited.  Directions  to  send  out  the  invitations  were  given  on  Monday 
and  in  the  hurried  telephoning  to  Senators  and  settlement  of  other 
details  an  inadvertence  occurred  somewhere. 

I  api  most  deeply  pained  that  such  an  accident  should  have  happened, 
with  such  an  apparent  lack  of  courtesy,  and  I  hope  you  will  accept  my 
assurances  that  it  was  due  entirely  to  a  mistake  which  is  most  deeply 
regretted  by  all  of  us. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert   Hoover 

[The  Honorable  Hiram  Johnson,  United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  The  text  of  the  letter  was  released  after  it  had  been  personally  delivered  to 
Senator  Johnson  by  one  of  the  President's  secretaries. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
November  8,  1929 

Armistice  Day  Speech 

The  President.  I  have  sent  the  Armistice  Day  speech  to  the  printer, 
and  you  will  have  it  this  evening,  I  think — obviously  for  release  on 
next  Tuesday. 

Preliminary  Figures  for  the  1931  Budget 

We  have  the  preliminary  figures  in  for  the  budget,  and  I  thought 
that  might  interest  you — that  is,  for  the  budget  for  1931. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  make  comparisons,  but  the  original  appropria- 
tions for  the  year  1929-30,  that  is,  the  present  fiscal  year,  together  with 
the  deficiency  appropriations  and  other  sums  available,  amount  to 
$3,941  million  in  round  numbers,  and  in  addition  to  that  $150  million 
capital  for  the  Farm  Board. 

The  budget  for  1931  in  round  numbers,  that  is  the  next  fiscal  year, 
is  $3,830  million,  but  does  not  include  provision  of  further  capital  for 
the  Farm  Board,  as  they  have  not  been  able  so  far  to  make  an  estimate. 
It  does  include  their  administration  expenditures.  Those  figures,  that 
is,  $3,941  million  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  $3,830  million  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  are  on  the  same  basis,  because  I  have  taken  the  Farm 
Board  out  of  the  first  and  have  not  put  it  in  the  second.  In  other  words, 
the  amount  for  the  present  fiscal  year  is  $3,941  million,  plus  the  $150 
million  for  the  Farm  Board,  and  the  estimate  for  1931  is  $3,831  million 
but  does  not  include  any  capital  for  the  Farm  Board. 

The  budget  will  provide  for  an  increase  of  expenditures  on  the  water- 
ways and  flood  control  of  about  $10  million  directly,  and  indirectly  the 
construction  of  those  works  benefits  by  the  completion  of  the  Ohio  to 
the  extent  of  $4  or  $5  million,  which  gives  somewhere  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $15  million  applicable  in  addition  to  the  normal  on  the  water- 
ways. In  order  to  get  that  clear,  we  have  increased  the  rivers  and  harbors 
appropriation  by  $5  million,  and  have  increased  the  flood  control  by 
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$5  million,  which  makes  $10  million,  and  we  have  the  benejfit  of  the 
transfer  of  Ohio  expenditures,  which  allows  us  to  expedite  other  works 
to  the  extent  of  about  $15  million  over  and  above  this  present  fiscal  year. 

The  budget  provides  for  the  full  5-year  increment  to  the  Army  avia- 
tion program — ^next  year  being  the  5th  year  in  the  5-year  program  as 
established  by  Congress.  There  has  been  some  lag  in  appropriations 
for  that  program  during  the  last  4  years,  and  we  are  proposing  to  take 
up  this  lag  in  the  year  following,  that  is  the  6th  year,  if  Congress  ap- 
proves, but  we  are  not  attempting  to  take  up  the  whole  lag  in  the  5th 
year. 

We  ought  to  have  the  completely  detailed  figures  for  you  in  the 
course  of  about  a  week.  But  I  thought  that  preliminary  might  be  of 
some  interest. 

And  that  is  all  I  have  on  my  mind. 

note:  President  Hoover's  sixty-fourth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  November  8, 1929. 
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Armistice  Day  Address. 
November  11,  1929 

My  fellow  countrymen: 

Eleven  years  have  gone  by  since  the  day  of  the  armistice,  when  the 
guns  ceased  firing.  It  was  a  day  of  thanksgiving  that  marked  the  end- 
ing of  the  shambles  of  the  trenches.  For  us  it  will  be  remembered  always 
as  a  day  of  pride;  pride  in  the  memory  of  those  who  suffered  and  of 
those  who  made  the  last  sacrifice  of  life  in  that  great  cause;  pride  in  the 
proven  valour  of  our  Army  and  Navy;  pride  in  the  greatness  of  our 
national  strength ;  pride  in  the  high  purpose  for  which  we  entered  the 
war;  and  pride  that  we  neither  wanted  nor  got  from  it  anything  of 
profit  for  ourselves.  Those  stirring  memories  will  always  remain,  and 
on  each  Armistice  Day  will  glow  again. 

From  the  war  we  have  two  paramount  obligations.  We  owe  to  those 
who  suffered  and  yet  lived  an  obligation  of  national  assistance,  each  ac- 
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cording  to  his  need.  We  owe  it  to  the  dead  that  we  redeem  our  promise 
that  their  sacrifice  would  help  bring  peace  to  the  world.  The  Nation 
will  discharge  its  obligations. 

The  men  who  fought  know  the  real  meaning  and  dreadfulness  of 
war.  No  man  came  from  that  furnace  a  swashbuckling  militarist.  Those 
who  saw  its  realities  and  its  backwash  in  the  sacrifice  of  women  and 
children  are  not  the  men  who  glorify  war.  They  are  the  men  who  pray 
for  peace  for  their  children.  But  they  rightly  demand  that  peace  be  had 
without  the  sacrifice  of  our  independence  or  of  those  principles  of  jus- 
tice without  which  civilization  must  fail. 

Such  a  sacrifice  of  freedom  and  justice  is  the  one  calamity  greater 
than  war.  The  task  of  statesmen  is  to  build  a  road  to  peace  which  avoids 
both  of  these  calamities.  This  road  requires  preparedness  for  defense;  it 
equally  requires  preparedness  for  peace. 

The  world  today  is  comparatively  at  peace.  The  outlook  for  a  peace- 
able future  is  more  bright  than  for  half  a  century  past.  Yet  after  all  it  is 
an  armed  peace.  The  men  under  arms  including  active  reserves  in  the 
world  are  almost  30  million  in  number,  or  nearly  10  million  more  than 
before  the  Great  War.  Due  to  the  Washington  Arms  Conference  and 
the  destruction  of  the  German  navy,  the  combatant  ships  in  the  world 
show  some  decrease  since  the  war.  But  aircraft  and  other  instruments  of 
destruction  are  far  more  potent  than  they  were  even  in  the  Great  War. 
There  are  fears,  distrusts,  and  smouldering  injuries  among  nations  which 
are  the  tinder  of  war.  Nor  does  a  single  quarter  of  a  century  during  all 
the  ages  of  human  experience  warrant  the  assumption  that  war  will  not 
occur  again. 

Gloomy  as  this  picture  may  be,  yet  we  can  say  with  truth  that  the 
world  is  becoming  more  genuinely  inclined  to  peace;  that  the  forces 
of  imperial  domination  and  aggression,  of  fear  and  suspicion  are  dying 
down;  that  they  are  being  replaced  with  the  desire  for  security  and 
peaceful  development.  The  old  objectives  of  tortuous  diplomacy  are 
being  replaced  with  frank  and  open  relations  directed  to  peace.  There 
is  no  more  significant  step  in  this  progress  than  the  solemn  covenant 
that  civilized  nations  have  now  entered,  to  renounce  war  and  to  settle 
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disputes  by  pacific  means.  It  is  this  realignment  of  the  mind  of  the  world 
that  gives  the  hope  of  peace. 

But  peace  is  not  a  static  thing.  To  maintain  peace  is  as  dynamic  in  its 
requirements  as  is  the  conduct  of  war.  We  can  not  say  "Let  there  be 
peace"  and  go  about  other  business.  Nor  are  the  methods  by  which 
peace  is  to  be  maintained  and  war  prevented  to  be  established  by  slogans 
or  by  abstract  phrases  or  by  academic  theory.  Progress  toward  peace  can 
be  attained  only  as  a  result  of  realistic  practical  daily  conduct  amongst 
nations.  It  can  be  the  result  only  of  a  frank  recognition  of  forces  which 
may  disturb  peace.  For  instance,  we  must  realize  that  our  industrial  life, 
our  employment,  our  comfort,  and  our  culture  depend  greatly  upon  our 
interchange  of  goods  and  ideas  with  other  nations.  We  must  realize  that 
this  interchange  cannot  be  carried  on  unless  our  citizens  are  flung  into 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  the  citizens  of  every  other  nation  are 
represented  in  our  country. 

We  must  realize  that  some  of  them  will  get  into  trouble  somewhere. 
Certainly  their  troubles  will  multiply  if  other  nations  are  at  war.  We 
have  an  obligation  and  every  other  nation  has  an  obligation  to  see  to  the 
protection  of  their  lives,  and  that  justice  is  done  to  them  so  long  as  they 
comply  with  the  laws  of  the  countries  in  which  they  reside.  From  all 
these  relationships  frictions  and  controversies  will  arise  daily. 

By  our  undertaking  under  the  Kellogg  Pact,  to  use  only  pacific  means 
to  settle  such  controveries  as  these,  we  have  again  reaffirmed  the  doc- 
trine enunciated  by  that  farsighted  statesman,  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  in  his 
famous  declaration  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1907.  At  that  time  he  announced 
that  we  would  not  use  war  or  warlike  means  to  enforce  or  collect  upon 
private  business  contracts.  It  is  our  settled  policy. 

But  there  are  other  more  deep-seated  and  more  dangerous  forces 
which  produce  friction  and  controversy  than  these  eruptions  over  the 
rights  of  citizens.  We  must  realize  that  there  are  many  unsolved  prob- 
lems of  boundaries  between  nations.  There  are  peoples  aspiring  to  a 
greater  measure  of  self-government.  There  are  the  fears  of  invasion  and 
domination  bequeathed  to  all  humanity  from  its  former  wars.  There 
are  a  host  of  age-old  controversies  whose  specters  haunt  the  world, 
which  at  any  time  may  touch  the  springs  of  fear  and  ill  will. 
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We  must  frankly  accept  the  fact,  therefore,  that  we  and  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  will  be  involved,  for  all  future  time,  in  small  or  great 
controversies  and  frictions  arising  out  of  all  of  these  multiple  causes. 
In  these  controversies  lurks  the  subtle  danger  that  national  temper  at 
any  moment  may  become  a  heat  and  that  emotion  may  rise  to  the 
flaming  point.  Therefore,  peace  must  be  the  result  of  unceasing 
endeavor. 

I  have  said  that  recently  we  have  covenanted  with  other  civilized  na- 
tions not  only  to  renounce  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  but 
also  we  have  agreed  that  we  shall  settle  all  controversies  by  pacific 
means.  But  the  machinery  for  pacific  settlement  of  disputes  among  na- 
tions is,  as  yet,  inadequate.  We  need  to  strengthen  our  own  provisions 
for  it.  Our  State  Department  is  the  first  of  these  means.  It  must  be 
strengthened  and  supported  as  the  great  arm  of  our  Government,  dedi- 
cated to  the  organization  of  peace.  We  need  further  to  extend  our 
treaties  with  other  countries  providing  methods  for  reference  of  con- 
troversies to  conference,  to  inquiry  as  to  fact,  or  to  arbitration,  or  to 
judicial  determination.  We  have  need  to  define  the  rules  of  conduct  of 
nations  and  to  formulate  an  authoritative  system  of  international  law. 
We  have  need  under  proper  reservations  to  support  the  World  Court  in 
order  that  we  may  secure  judicial  determination  of  certain  types  of 
controversies  and  build  up  precedents  which  add  to  the  body  of  inter- 
national law.  By  these  agencies  we  relegate  a  thousand  frictions  to 
orderly  processes  of  settlement  and  by  deliberation  in  action  we  prevent 
their  development  into  national  inflammation. 

We  are  also  interested  that  other  nations  shall  settle  by  pacific  means 
the  controversies  arising  between  them.  From  every  selfish  point  of 
view  the  preservation  of  peace  among  other  nations  is  of  interest  to  the 
United  States.  In  such  wars  we  are  in  constant  danger  of  entanglement 
because  of  interference  with  the  widespread  activities  of  our  citizens. 
But  of  far  more  importance  than  this,  our  ideals  and  our  hopes  are  for 
the  progress  of  justice  through  the  entire  world.  We  desire  to  see  all 
humanity  relieved  of  the  hideous  blight  of  war  and  of  the  cruelties  and 
injustices  that  lead  to  war.  We  are  interested  in  all  methods  that  can  be 
devised  to  assure  the  settlement  of  all  controversies  between  nations. 
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There  are  today  two  roads  to  that  end.  The  European  nations  have, 
by  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  agreed  that  if  nations  fail  to 
settle  their  differences  peaceably  then  force  should  be  applied  by  other 
nations  to  compel  them  to  be  reasonable.  We  have  refused  to  travel  this 
road.  We  are  confident  that  at  least  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  public 
opinion  will  suffice  to  check  violence.  This  is  the  road  we  propose  to 
travel.  What  we  urgently  need  in  this  direction  is  a  further  develop- 
ment of  methods  for  reference  of  unsettled  controversies  to  joint  in- 
quiry by  the  parties  assisted  by  friendly  nations,  in  order  that  action  may 
be  stayed  and  that  the  aggressor  may  be  subjected  to  the  searchlight  of 
public  opinion. 

And  we  have  another  task  equally  great  as  the  settlement  of  incidental 
controversies.  We  must,  where  opportunity  offers,  work  steadfastly  to 
remove  the  deeper  causes  and  frictions  which  lead  to  disputes  and  ill 
will.  One  of  those  causes  is  competition  in  armament.  In  order  to  stir 
a  nation  to  the  expenditures  and  burdens  of  increased  armament,  some 
danger  and  some  enemy  must  be  envisaged.  Fears  and  distrust  must  be 
used  as  a  goad  to  stir  the  Nation  forward  to  competitive  effort.  No  one 
denies  that  the  maintenance  of  great  armament  is  a  burden  upon  the 
backs  of  all  who  toil.  The  expenditure  for  it  curtails  vast  projects  of 
human  betterment  which  governments  might  undertake.  Every  man 
under  arms  means  that  some  other  man  must  bear  an  extra  burden  some- 
where. But  a  greater  cost  is  the  ill  will  resulting  from  rivalry  between 
nations  in  construction  of  armaments. 

It  is  first  and  foremost  to  rid  ourselves  of  this  danger  that  I  have  again 
initiated  naval  negotiations.  I  have  full  confidence  in  the  success  of  the 
conference  which  will  assemble  next  January.  In  setting  up  this  con- 
ference we  have  already  agreed  with  Great  Britain  that  there  shall  be 
a  parity  in  naval  strength  between  us.  I  am  in  hopes  that  there  will  be  a 
serious  reduction  in  navies  as  a  relief  to  the  economic  burdens  of  all 
peoples.  And  I  believe  that  men  and  women  throughout  the  world  de- 
mand such  reduction.  We  must  reduce  and  limit  warships  by  agreement 
only.  I  have  no  faith  in  the  reduction  of  armaments  by  example  alone. 

Until  such  time  as  nations  can  build  the  agencies  of  pacific  settle- 
ment on  stronger  foundations;  until  fear,  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
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national  emotions,  has  been  proved  groundless  by  long  proof  of  inter- 
national honesty;  until  the  power  of  v^orld  public  opinion  as  a  restraint 
of  aggression  has  had  many  years  of  test,  there  will  not  have  been 
established  that  confidence  which  warrants  the  abandonment  of  pre- 
paredness for  defense  among  nations.  To  do  so  may  invite  war. 

I  am  for  adequate  preparedness  as  a  guaranty  that  no  foreign  soldier 
shall  ever  step  upon  the  soil  of  our  country. 

Our  Nation  has  said  with  millions  of  voices  that  we  desire  only 
defense.  That  is  the  effect  of  the  covenant  we  have  entered  into,  not  to 
use  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  No  American  will  arise 
today  and  say  that  we  wish  one  gun  or  one  armed  man  beyond  that 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  our  people.  To  do  so  would  create  distrust 
in  other  nations,  and  also  would  be  an  invitation  to  war.  Proper  defense 
requires  military  strength  relative  to  that  of  other  nations.  We  will  re- 
duce our  naval  strength  in  proportion  to  any  other.  Having  said  that,  it 
only  remains  for  the  others  to  say  how  low  they  will  go.  It  can  not  be 
too  low  for  us. 

There  is  another  of  these  age-old  controversies  which  stir  men's  minds 
and  their  fears.  That  is  the  so-called  freedom  of  the  seas.  In  reality  in 
our  day  it  is  simply  the  rights  of  private  citizens  to  trade  in  time  of  war, 
for  there  is  today  complete  freedom  of  the  seas  in  times  of  peace.  If  the 
world  succeeds  in  establishing  peaceful  methods  of  settlement  of  con- 
troversies, the  whole  question  of  trading  rights  in  time  of  war  becomes 
a  purely  academic  discussion.  Peace  is  its  final  solution. 

But  I  am  going  to  have  the  temerity  to  put  forward  an  idea  which 
might  break  through  the  involved  legal  questions  and  age-old  interpre- 
tations of  right  and  wrong  by  a  practical  step  which  would  solve  a  large 
part  of  the  intrinsic  problem.  It  would  act  as  a  preventive  as  well  as  a 
limitation  of  war.  I  oiffer  it  only  for  the  consideration  of  the  world.  I  have 
not  made  it  a  governmental  proposition  to  any  nation  and  do  not  do  so 
now.  I  know  that  any  wide  departure  from  accepted  ideas  requires  long 
and  searching  examination.  No  idea  can  be  perfected  except  upon  the 
anvil  of  debate.  This  is  not  a  proposition  for  the  forthcoming  naval  con- 
ference, as  that  session  is  for  a  definite  purpose,  and  this  proposal  will  not 
be  injected  into  it. 
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For  many  years,  and  born  of  a  poignant  personal  experience,  I  have 
held  that  food  ships  should  be  made  free  of  any  interference  in  times  of 
war.  I  would  place  all  vessels  laden  solely  with  food  supplies  on  the  same 
footing  as  hospital  ships.  The  time  has  come  when  we  should  remove 
starvation  of  women  and  children  from  the  weapons  of  warfare. 

The  rapid  growth  of  industrial  civilization  during  the  past  half  cen- 
tury has  created  in  many  countries  populations  far  in  excess  of  their 
domestic  food  supply  and  thus  steadily  weakened  their  natural  defenses. 
As  a  consequence,  protection  for  overseas  or  imported  supplies  has  been 
one  of  the  most  impelling  causes  of  increasing  naval  armaments  and 
military  alliances.  Again,  in  countries  which  produce  surplus  food  their 
economic  stability  is  also  to  a  considerable  degree  dependent  upon 
keeping  open  the  avenues  of  their  trade  in  the  export  of  such  surplus, 
and  this  again  stimulates  armament  on  their  part  to  protect  such  outlets. 

Thus,  the  fear  of  an  interruption  in  seaborne  food  supplies  has  pow- 
erfully tended  toward  naval  development  in  both  importing  and  ex- 
porting nations.  In  all  important  wars  of  recent  years,  to  cut  off  or  to 
protect  such  supplies  has  formed  a  large  element  in  the  strategy  of  all 
combatants.  We  cannot  condemn  any  one  nation;  almost  all  who  have 
been  engaged  in  war  have  participated  in  it.  The  world  must  sooner  or 
later  recognize  this  as  one  of  the  underlying  causes  of  its  armed  situation, 
but,  far  beyond  this,  starvation  should  be  rejected  among  the  weapons 
of  warfare. 

To  those  who  doubt  the  practicability  of  the  idea,  and  who  insist  that 
agreements  are  futile  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  conduct  in  war,  I 
may  point  out  that  the  Belgian  Relief  Commission  delivered  more  than 
2,000  shiploads  of  food  through  two  rings  of  blockade  and  did  it  under 
neutral  guarantees  continuously  during  the  whole  World  War.  The 
protection  of  food  movements  in  time  of  war  would  constitute  a  most 
important  contribution  to  the  rights  of  all  parties,  whether  neutrals 
or  belligerents,  and  would  greatly  tend  toward  lessening  the  pressure 
for  naval  strength.  Foodstuffs  comprise  about  25  percent  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  but  would  constitute  a  much  more  important  portion 
of  the  trade  likely  to  be  interfered  with  by  a  blockade. 
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Men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world  are  working  earnestly  and 
honestly  to  perfect  the  equipment  and  preparedness  for  peace.  But 
there  is  something  high  above  and  infinitely  more  powerful  than  the 
work  of  all  ambassadors  and  ministers,  something  far  more  powerful 
than  treaties  and  the  machinery  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  and 
judicial  decision,  something  more  vital  than  even  our  covenants  to 
abolish  war,  something  more  mighty  than  armies  and  navies  in  defense. 

That  is  to  build  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  friendliness,  to  create  re- 
spect and  confidence,  to  stimulate  esteem  between  peoples — this  is  the 
far  greatest  guaranty  of  peace.  In  that  atmosphere,  all  controversies  be- 
come but  passing  incidents  of  the  day.  Nor  does  this  friendliness,  re- 
spect, and  esteem  come  to  nations  who  behave  weakly  or  supinely.  It 
comes  to  those  who  are  strong  but  who  use  their  strength  not  in  arro- 
gance or  injustice.  It  is  through  these  means  that  we  establish  the  sin- 
cerity, the  justice,  and  the  dignity  of  a  great  people.  That  is  a  new  vision 
of  diplomacy  that  is  dawning  in  the  world. 

The  colossal  power  of  the  United  States  overshadows  scores  of  free- 
dom-loving nations.  Their  defense  against  us  is  a  moral  defense.  To  give 
to  them  confidence  that  with  the  high  moral  sense  of  the  American 
people  this  defense  is  more  powerful  than  all  armies  or  navies,  is  a 
sacred  duty  which  lies  upon  us. 

It  has  been  my  cherished  hope  to  organize  positively  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  on  this  high  foundation  and  to  do  it  in  reality, 
not  simply  in  diplomatic  phrases.  The  establishment  of  that  relationship 
is  vastly  more  important  than  the  mere  settlement  of  the  details  of  any 
of  our  chronic  international  problems.  In  such  pure  air  and  in  that 
alone  can  both  sides  with  frankness  and  candor  present  their  points  of 
view  and  either  find  just  formulas  for  settlement,  or,  alternatively, 
agree  to  disagree  until  time  finds  a  solution.  We  have  in  recent  years 
heard  a  vast  chatter  of  enmity  and  criticism  both  within  and  without 
our  borders  where  there  is  no  real  enmity  and  no  conflict  of  vital  inter- 
est and  no  unsolvable  controversy. 

It  is  a  homely  parallel  but  equally  true  that  relations  between  nations 
are  much  like  relations  between  individuals.  Questions  which  arise  be- 
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tween  friends  are  settled  as  the  passing  incidents  of  a  day.  The  very 
same  questions  between  men  who  distrust  and  suspect  each  other  may 
lead  to  enmity  and  conflict. 

It  was  in  this  endeavor  that  I  visited  the  Presidents  of  the  South 
American  Republics.  That  is  why  I  welcomed  the  visit  of  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States. 

All  these  men  have  talked  of  their  problems  in  a  spirit  charged  with 
the  gravest  responsibility,  not  only  for  our  own  relations  but  for  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  world.  We  have  thought  out  loud  together,  as  men 
cannot  think  in  diplomatic  notes.  We  made  no  commitments.  We  drove 
no  discussion  to  final  conclusion.  We  explored  the  areas  of  possible  con- 
structive action  and  possible  controversy.  We  examined  the  pitfalls  of 
international  relations  frankly  and  openly.  With  this  wider  under- 
standing of  mutual  difficulties  and  aspirations  we  can  each  in  our  own 
sphere  better  contribute  to  broaden  good  will,  to  assist  those  forces  which 
make  for  peace  in  the  world,  to  curb  those  forces  which  make  for  dis- 
trust. Thereby  do  we  secure  the  imponderable  yet  transcendent  spiritual 
gains  which  come  from  successful  organization  of  peace  and  confidence 
in  peace.  That  is  why  I  have  endeavored  to  meet  the  leaders  of  their 
nations,  for  I  have  no  fear  that  we  are  not  able  to  impress  every  country 
with  the  single-minded  good  will  which  lies  in  the  American  heart. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:30  p.m.  in  the  Washington  Auditorium,  at  cere- 
monies sponsored  by  the  American  Legion.  His  address  was  broadcast.  The 
President  was  introduced  to  the  audience  of  several  thousand  by  Maj.  Osee  L. 
Bodenhamer,  national  commander  of  the  American  Legion.  After  delivering  his 
address,  he  broke  with  custom  by  remaining  to  hear  Major  Bodenhamer 's  address. 
As  printed  above,  this  item  follows  an  advance  text  issued  by  the  White  House. 
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Message  to  the  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association. 
November  11,  1929 

My  dear  Mr,  Dawes: 

Will  you  please  extend  my  cordial  greetings  to  the  delegates  attend- 
ing the  convention  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association.  Their  con- 
sistent support  of  a  forward-looking  policy  of  internal  v^aterway 
improvement  is  a  valuable  force  in  preparing  for  an  ever-increasing 
prosperity  of  a  vast  section  of  our  country. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert   Hoover 

note:  The  message  was  sent  to  William  R.  Dawes,  president,  Mississippi  Valley 
Association,  511  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  was  read  to  the  11th  annual 
convention  of  the  association  meeting  in  St.  Louis. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
Nov  ember  12,  1929 

The  President.  Well,  I  have  no  demands  from  your  side — either  verbal 
request  or  written  or  otherwise.  I  have  just  said  I  have  no  production 
ready  for  delivery  on  my  side,  so  I  am  afraid  we  haven't  anything  to  go 
on  with. 

I  am  sorry,  but  I  think  you  have  got  enough  to  do  to  keep  you  busy 
today. 

note:  President  Hoover's  sixty-fifth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  November  12,  1929. 
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Message  to  the  Seventh  Annual  Convention 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Steel  Construction. 
November  12, 1929 

[Released  November  12,  1929.    Dated  November  11,  1929] 

I  EXTEND  to  you  my  very  best  wishes  for  a  successful  and  enjoyable 
meeting.  Your  accomplishments  in  establishing  standards  of  material 
and  practices  and  in  promoting  safety  in  construction  deserve  general 
recognition  and  are  assurance  of  further  progressive  measures  to  be 
expected  of  your  useful  association. 

note:  The  message  w^as  sent  to  Charles  F.  Abbott,  director,  American  Institute 
of  Steel  Construction,  Edgev^^ater  Gulf  Hotel,  Biloxi,  Miss.,  and  published  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  "Report  of  Proceedings  1929  Annual  Convention- American 
Institute  of  Steel  Construction,  Inc.,  November  12-16,  1929." 
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Message  for  the  Annual  Membership  Drive 
of  the  American  Red  Cross. 
November  13,  1929 

[Released  November  13,  1929.    Dated  November  12,  1929] 

BOTH  as  President  of  the  United  States  and  as  President  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  I  earnestly  bespeak  the  cooperation  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen  in  the  great  humanitarian  work  of  the  Red  Cross.  Its  prompt 
efficiency  in  time  of  disaster,  and  its  continuing  service  in  numerous  less 
spectacular  but  no  less  important  tasks  of  relief,  make  it  an  indispens- 
able part  of  our  national  life.  Every  American  should  be  a  member,  and 
I  urge  all  to  enroll. 

Herbert  Hoover 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
November  15,  1929 

The  President.  I  have  a  number  of  questions  that  bear  chiefly  on  the 
business  situation.  I  have  some  other  questions,  but  I  will  confine  myself 
to  that  one  subject  this  time. 

Conferences  of  Business  Leaders  and  Public  Officials 

I  have  during  the  last  v^eek  been  engaged  in  numerous  conferences 
v^ith  important  business  leaders  and  public  officials  with  view  to  co- 
ordination of  business  and  governmental  agencies  in  concerted  action 
for  continued  business  progress. 

I  am  calling  the  middle  of  next  week  a  small  preliminary  conference 
of  representatives  of  industry  and  agriculture  and  labor  to  meet  with 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  Commerce,  Labor,  and  Agriculture, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  develop  some  con- 
certed definite  steps. 

For  instance,  one  of  the  results  of  the  speculative  period  through 
which  we  passed  in  recent  months  has  been  the  diversion  of  capital 
from  the  security  market  with  the  consequent  lagging  in  the  construc- 
tion work  of  the  country.  The  postponement  of  construction  during 
these  past  months  not  only  in  buildings  but  in  railways  and  public 
utilities,  and  in  municipal.  State,  and  Federal  public  works  creates  a 
fairly  definite  reserve  that  permits  of  prompt  action  in  expansion.  And 
that  situation  is  further  assured  by  the  very  strong  cash  position  of  the 
industries  throughout  the  country. 

The  magnificent  work  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the  in- 
herently sound  condition  of  the  banks  has  already  brought  about  a 
decrease  in  interest  rates  and  the  assurance  of  abundant  capital,  and  it 
is  the  first  time  such  a  result  has  been  so  speedily  attained  in  any  other 
similar  circumstance. 

Market  booms  develop  acute  overoptimism  and  with  a  correspond- 
ing reverse  into  acute  pessimism.  They  are  equally  unjustified,  and  the 
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sad  thing  about  that  all  is  the  number  of  unfortunate  people  that  are 
drawn  into  the  vortex  with  the  loss  of  their  savings  and  reserves.  But 
any  lack  of  confidence  in  the  economic  future  and  the  basic  strength 
of  business  in  the  United  States  is  simply  foolish.  Our  national  capacity 
for  hard  work  and  intelligent  cooperation  is  ample  guaranty  of  the 
future  of  the  United  States. 

My  own  experience,  however,  has  been  that  words  are  of  no  very 
great  importance  in  times  of  economic  disturbance.  It  is  action  that 
counts.  The  action  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  establishing  credit 
stability,  ample  capital,  the  confidence  of  the  administration  in  under- 
taking tax  reduction,  with  the  cooperation  of  both  political  parties, 
speaks  a  good  deal  stronger  than  any  number  of  statements. 

The  next  practical  step  is  to  organize  coordinated  and  forward  move- 
ment in  business  through  the  revival  of  the  construction  industries,  the 
stimulation  of  exports  and  other  legitimate  directions  of  business  expan- 
sion, and  to  do  it  in  concert  with  the  full  use  of  our  powers  to  assist 
agriculture.  Fortunately  sound  sense  and  the  ability  for  cooperative 
action  amongst  business  leaders  and  Government  agencies  make  all 
those  things  possible. 

Q.  Has  the  date  for  the  conference  been  decided  upon  ? 

The  President.  Middle  of  next  week. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  any  persons  who  would  be  qualified  to  speak 
for  State  and  municipal  projects  be  called  in  ? 

The  President.  It  is  very  difficult  to  find  such  a  person.  We  have 
collected  a  good  deal  of  information  as  to  the  volume  of  those  con- 
struction activities  which  are  held  in  reserve  which  we  can  develop  at 
this  conference,  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  anybody  to  speak  for  them  as 
a  whole. 

Q.  The  idea  is  to  bring  them  in  ? 

The  President.  Ultimately.  This  will  be  a  preliminary  conference  to 
work  out  a  plan.  And  that  is  all  I  have  today. 

note:  President  Hoover's  sixty-sixth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  November  15,  1929.  The  White  House  also  issued  a  text  of  the 
President's  statement  announcing  a  series  of  conferences  with  representatives  of 
business,  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  (see  Item  281). 
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Statement  Announcing  a  Series  of  Conferences 
With  Representatives  of  Business,  Industry, 
Agriculture,  and  Labor. 
November  15,  1929 

THE  PRESIDENT  said: 

"I  have  during  the  past  week  engaged  in  numerous  conferences  with 
important  business  leaders  and  pubHc  officials  with  a  view  to  the  co- 
ordination of  business  and  governmental  agencies  in  concerted  action 
for  continued  business  progress. 

"I  am  calling  for  the  middle  of  next  week  a  small  preliminary  confer- 
ence of  representatives  of  industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  to  meet  with 
the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor, 
together  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  develop 
certain  definite  steps. 

"For  instance,  one  of  the  results  of  the  speculative  period  through 
which  we  have  passed  in  recent  months  has  been  the  diversion  of  capital 
into  the  security  market,  with  consequent  lagging  of  the  construction 
work  in  the  country.  The  postponement  of  construction  during  the  past 
months,  including  not  only  buildings,  railways,  merchant  marine,  and 
public  utilities,  but  also  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  public  works, 
provides  a  substantial  reserve  for  prompt  expanded  action.  The  situation 
is  further  assured  by  the  exceptionally  strong  cash  position  of  the  large 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  country. 

"The  magnificent  working  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the 
inherently  sound  condition  of  the  banks  have  already  brought  about 
a  decrease  in  interest  rates  and  an  assurance  of  abundant  capital — the 
first  time  such  a  result  has  been  so  speedily  achieved  under  similar 
circumstances. 

"In  market  booms  we  develop  overoptimism  with  a  corresponding 
reverse  into  overpessimism.  They  are  equally  unjustified  but  the  sad 
thing  is  that  many  unfortunate  people  are  drawn  into  the  vortex  of 
these  movements  with  tragic  loss  of  savings  and  reserves.  Any  lack  of 
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confidence  in  the  economic  future  or  the  basic  strength  of  business  in 
the  United  States  is  fooUsh.  Our  national  capacity  for  hard  work 
and  intelligent  cooperation  is  ample  guaranty  of  the  future. 

"My  own  experience  has  been,  however,  that  words  are  not  of  any 
great  importance  in  times  of  economic  disturbance.  It  is  action  that 
counts.  The  establishment  of  credit  stability  and  ample  capital  through 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  demonstration  of  the  confidence 
of  the  administration  by  undertaking  tax  reduction  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  both  political  parties,  speak  more  than  words. 

"The  next  practical  step  is  the  organizing  and  coordinating  of  a 
forward  movement  of  business  through  the  revival  of  construction 
activities,  the  stimulation  of  exports  and  of  other  legitimate  business 
expansion,  especially  to  take  such  action  in  concert  with  the  use  of 
our  new  powers  to  assist  agriculture.  Fortunately,  the  sound  sense,  the 
capacity  and  readiness  for  cooperation  of  our  business  leaders  and 
governmental  agencies  give  assurance  of  action." 

note:  As  part  of  the  new  series  of  conferences,  the  President  met  on  November  19 
with  a  group  of  railway  executives.  The  White  House  issued  the  following 
statement  on  the  meeting: 

A  preliminary  conference  was  held  at  the  White  House  today,  November  19, 
with  the  railway  presidents,  mostly  of  the  eastern  territory,  at  which  were  present: 
The  President, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Mr.  Richard  H.  Aishton,  president,  American  Railway  Association, 
Mr.  W.  W.  Atterbury,  president,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Bernet,  president,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company, 
Mr.  P.  E.  Crowley,  president.  New  York  Central  Lines, 
Mr.  Agnew  T.  Dice,  president,  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  Company, 
Mr.  Fairfax  Harrison,  president.  Southern  Railway  Company, 
Mr.  L.  F.  Loree,  president,  Delaware  and  Hudson  Railroad  Company, 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Milbank,  Southern  Railway  Company, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Pelley,  president.  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  Railroad 

Company, 
Mr.  Fred  W.  Sargent,  railway  representative  upon  United  States  Chamber 

of  Commerce;  president,  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  Company, 
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Mr.  Daniel  Willard,  president,  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company 
(Mr.  Willard  was  unable  to  be  present  because  of  an  attack  of  bronchitis), 
Mr.  Julius  Barnes,  chairman  of  the  board.  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 
Mr.  Hale  Holden,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee.  The  Southern 

Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
Mr.  William  Butterworth,  president,  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  railway  presidents  were  unanimous  in  their  determination  to  cooperate  in 
the  maintenance  of  employment  and  business  progress.  It  was  stated  that  the 
railways  which  they  represented  would  proceed  with  full  programs  of  construction 
and  betterments  without  any  reference  to  recent  stock  exchange  fluctuations;  that 
they  would  canvass  the  situation  as  to  further  possibilities  of  expansion,  and  that 
amongst  these  particular  railways  it  appeared  that  the  total  volume  of  such  con- 
struction work  already  indicated  an  increase  during  the  next  6  months  over  the 
similar  period  of  last  year. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  whole  question  should  be  taken  up  at  the  meeting  of  the 
railway  executives  convening  in  Chicago  next  Friday,  with  view  to  securing  coop- 
eration of  all  railways  in  the  United  States  in  such  [a]  program.  At  that  time 
steps  will  be  taken  to  canvass  the  railways  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of 
construction  and  betterments  which  can  be  undertaken  over  the  forthcoming 
year  and  during  the  next  6  months. 

The  railway  executives  felt  that  it  was  desirable  that  similar  conferences  should 
be  called  in  other  industrial  groups,  and  that  some  method  of  coordination  of 
their  different  activities  should  be  developed. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
November  19,  1929 

Meeting  With  Railway  Executives 

[George  A\erson  opened  the  news  conference  by  reading  a  statement 
for  the  President  on  the  President's  conference  with  railway  executives, 
held  earlier  on  the  same  day.  See  Item  281  note.] 

The  President.  That  will  be  given  to  you  mimeographed.  There  is 
something  in  the  background  of  this  that  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you 
about,  and  not  for  publication  or  anything  of  that  character. 
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Thomas  Edison  reenacts 
his  invention  of  the  electric  lamp 
as  the  President  and  Henry  Ford 
join  in  Golden  Jubilee  ceremonies. 


With  Madame  Marie  Curie. 


The  President  and  his  Cabinet.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Postmaster  General  Walter 
Brown,  Secretary  of  War  James  W.  Good,  Secretary  of  State  Frank  B.  Kellogg, 
the  President,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Andrew  Mellon,  and  Attorney  General 
William  DeWitt  Mitchell,  Standing:  Secretary  of  Labor  James  J.  Davis,  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Robert  P.  Lamont,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Arthur  M. 
Hyde,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ray  Lyman  Wilber,  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Charles  Francis  Adams. 
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The  Economy  and  Public  Confidence 

We  are  dealing  here  with  a  psychological  situation  to  a  very  con- 
siderable degree.  It  is  a  question  of  fear.  We  have  had  a  collapse  in  the 
stock  market,  out  of  w^hich  a  good  many  people  have  lost  money,  and 
a  lot  of  people  w^ho  could  not  afford  to,  and  a  lot  of  unfortunate  people 
have  been  brought  in,  the  effect  of  which  in  the  American  mind  creates 
an  undue  state  of  alarm,  because  our  national  thinking  naturally  goes 
back  to  previous  occasions  when  events  of  that  character  have  had  a 
very  considerable  bearing  upon  the  business  situation,  and  in  its  final 
interpretation  it  is  employment. 

Now,  a  great  many  people  lifted  their  standards  of  living,  and  naturally 
the  effect  of  such  a  thing  tends  to  decrease  consumption  particularly  for 
luxury  and  semiluxury,  and  those  trades  are  no  doubt  still  affected. 

But  this  occasion  so  far  differs  from  all  others  in  that  the  credit  situa- 
tion in  the  country  is  entirely  isolated  from  it  due  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  banks,  and  there  is  no  credit  consideration  involved.  But  the 
natural  recovery  of  increased  interest  rates  by  the  withdrawal  of  capital 
from  speculative  securities  takes  that  capital  ultimately  back  into  industry 
and  commerce.  It  is  ordinarily  the  tendency  of  industrial  leaders  and 
everyone  else  to  sit  back  to  see  what  happens  and  to  be  a  little  more 
cautious  in  his  business  than  he  might  otherwise  have  been  that  we  have 
to  deal  with. 

We  have  also  to  deal  naturally  with  some  unemployment  in  the 
seminecessity  trades.  But  the  real  problem  and  the  interpretation  of  it  is 
one  of  maintenance  of  employment.  This  is  not  a  question  of  bolstering 
stock  markets  or  stock  prices  or  anything  of  that  kind.  We  are  dealing 
with  the  vital  question  of  maintaining  employment  in  the  United  States 
and  consequently  the  comfort  and  standard  of  living  of  the  people  and 
their  ability  to  buy  goods  and  proceed  in  the  normal  course  of  their 
lives.  So  that  the  purpose  of  this  movement  is  to  disabuse  the  public  mind 
of  the  notion  that  there  has  been  any  serious  or  vital  interruption  in  our 
economic  system,  and  that  it  is  going  to  proceed  in  the  ordinary,  normal 
manner,  and  to  get  that  impression  over  not  by  preachment  and  talks 
but  by  definite  and  positive  acts  on  the  part  of  industry  and  business  and 
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the  Government  and  others.  As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  beUeve  that  v^ords 
ever  convince  a  discouraged  person  in  these  situations.  The  thing  that 
brings  him  back  is  courage  and  the  natural  sight  of  other  industries  and 
other  men  going  ahead  v^ith  their  programs  and  business. 

So  I  wanted  you  to  get  that  background  upon  it  all,  because  it  seriously 
concerns  the  press  to  give  the  confidence  to  the  public  that  the  business 
fabric  is  now  organizing  itself,  taking  steps  on  its  own  responsibility 
to  carry  on;  that  it  is  going  to  go  even  farther  and  stretch  itself  to  meet 
any  possible  condition  of  employment  is  the  thing  that  will  give  courage 
to  the  public  rather  than  to  say  to  them  every  day  that  they  should  not 
be  alarmed.  So  that  I  am  trying  to  get  this  problem  across  by  action  in 
different  industries  and  other  groups  rather  than  by  too  much  talking, 
and,  therefore,  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  it.  I  want  the  action  to  speak 
for  itself.  These  conclusions  are  not  a  statement  from  me.  That  is  the 
conclusion  of  those  men  who  were  present. 

note:  President  Hoover's  sixty-seventh  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  12  noon  Tuesday,  November  19, 1929. 
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Statement  on  the  Death  of 
Secretary  of  War  James  W.  Good. 
November  19,  1929 

THE  PRESIDENT  said: 

"The  passing  of  Secretary  Good  removes  a  devoted  public  official.  For 
most  of  his  mature  life  he  served  the  Nation,  earning  the  highest  esteem 
for  his  abilities,  his  fine  integrity  and  his  courageous  spirit.  But  the  first 
thoughts  of  those  who  knew  and  loved  him  are  not  of  his  public  service. 
It  is  for  his  loyal  and  self-effacing  friendship  that  thousands  remember 
him;  and  that  affectionate  association  is  now  broken." 
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Telegram  Inviting  Industry  and  Labor  Leaders 
to  Conferences  at  the  White  House. 
November  20,  1929 

[Released  November  20,  1929.    Dated  November  19,  1929] 

I  WOULD  appreciate  it  if  you  could  make  it  convenient  to  attend  a 
small  conference  at  this  office  at  ten  o'clock  Thursday  morning  in 
matters  connected  with  my  public  statement  last  Saturday. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Philip  H.  Gadsden,  President,  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.] 

note:  The  White  House  released  the  text  of  the  telegram  to  Philip  H.  Gadsden, 
president,  Philadelphia  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Similar  telegrams 
w^ere  sent  to  other  industry  and  labor  leaders  across  the  country. 

On  November  21,  the  President  met  in  the  morning  with  leaders  from  major 
industries  and  in  the  afternoon  w^ith  labor  representatives.  The  White  House  issued 
lists  of  those  expected  to  attend  the  meetings,  as  wtW  as  the  following  statements: 

The  conference  this  morning  of  22  industrial  and  business  leaders  warmly 
endorsed  the  President's  statement  of  last  Saturday  as  to  steps  to  be  taken  in  the 
progress  of  business  and  the  maintenance  of  employment.  The  general  situation 
was  thoroughly  canvassed,  and  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  conference 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  business  should  not  be  carried  on  as  usual;  that 
construction  work  should  be  expanded  in  every  prudent  direction  both  public  and 
private  so  as  to  cover  any  slack  of  unemployment.  It  was  found  that  a  preliminary 
examination  of  a  number  of  industries  indicated  that  construction  activities  can 
in  1930  be  expanded  even  over  1929.  It  was  stated,  for  instance,  that  the  telephone 
company  was  proposing  to  assist  by  a  considerable  expansion  in  their  construction 
and  betterment  program  over  the  year  1929,  during  which  year  this  company 
expended  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $600  million  for  this  purpose.  It 
appeared  that  the  power,  gas,  and  other  public  utilities  could  undertake  a  program 
in  excess  of  1929,  the  details  of  which  would  be  developed  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  leaders  in  the  industry  to  be  called,  after  which  the  program  would  be  an- 
nounced. The  leaders  in  the  automobile  industry  expressed  the  opinion  that 
whereas  in  1929  production  was  unusually  large  due  to  the  carryover  of  a  great 
deal  of  unfinished  business  from  the  previous  year,  they  confidendy  expected  that 
except  for  this  excessive  margin  the  industry  should  quickly  return  to  its  normal 
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production.  In  the  steel  industry  it  was  stated  that  large  construction  programs 
would  be  undertaken  for  replacement  of  antiquated  and  obsolete  plants. 

It  was  considered  that  the  absorption  of  capital  in  loans  on  the  stock  market 
had  postponed  much  construction  and  that  the  flow  of  this  capital  back  to  industry 
and  commerce  would  now  assist  renewed  construction. 

It  was  the  opinion  that  an  indirect  but  very  substantial  contribution  could  be 
made  to  the  extension  of  credit  for  local  building  purposes  and  for  conduct  of 
smaller  business  if  the  banks  would  freely  avail  themselves  of  the  rediscount  privi- 
lege offered  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 

The  meeting  considered  it  was  desirable  that  some  definite  organization  should 
be  established  under  a  committee  representing  the  different  industries  and  sec- 
tions of  the  business  community,  which  would  undertake  to  follow  up  the  Presi- 
dent's program  in  the  different  industries. 

It  was  considered  that  the  development  of  cooperative  spirit  and  responsibility 
in  the  American  business  world  was  such  that  the  business  of  the  country  itself 
could  and  should  assume  the  responsibiUty  for  the  mobilization  of  the  industrial 
and  commercial  agencies  to  those  ends  and  to  cooperate  with  the  governmental 
agencies. 

The  members  of  the  group  agreed  to  act  as  a  temporary  advisory  committee 
with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  who  was  authorized  to  add  to  the  committee. 
Mr.  Julius  Barnes,  chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was  asked  to  create 
an  executive  committee  from  members  of  this  group  and  the  various  trade  organi- 
zations who  could  assist  in  expansion  of  construction  and  maintenance  of  em- 
ployment. A  definite  canvass  will  be  made  of  the  different  industrial  fields  to 
develop  the  amount  of  such  construction. 


The  President  was  authorized  by  the  employers  who  were  present  at  this  morn- 
ing's conference  to  state  on  their  individual  behalf  that  they  will  not  initiate  any 
movement  for  wage  reduction,  and  it  was  their  strong  recommendation  that  this 
attitude  should  be  pursued  by  the  country  as  a  whole.  They  considered  that  aside 
from  the  human  considerations  involved,  the  consuming  power  of  the  country  will 
thereby  be  maintained. 

The  President  was  also  authorized  by  the  representatives  of  labor  to  state  that 
in  their  individual  views  and  as  their  strong  recommendation  to  the  country  as  a 
whole,  that  no  movement  beyond  those  already  in  negotiation  should  be  initiated 
for  increase  of  wages,  and  that  every  cooperation  should  be  given  by  labor  to 
industry  in  the  handling  of  its  problems. 

The  purpose  of  these  declarations  is  to  give  assurance  that  conflicts  should  not 
occur  during  the  present  situation  which  will  affect  the  continuity  of  work,  and 
thus  to  maintained  stability  of  employment. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
November  22,  1929 

Conference  With  Industry  Representatives 

The  President.  I  am  sorry  that  I  haven't  anything  of  any  great  conse- 
quence at  this  moment. 

Just  for  your  own  information,  the  problem  that  we  have  been  at  work 
on  for  the  last  few  days  is  largely  a  question  of  work  in  each  industry. 
The  railway  people,  as  you  know,  are  meeting  today  in  Chicago.  The 
three  different  groups  of  public  utilities — that  is,  the  electrical  power 
people  and  the  street  railway  people  and  the  gas  people  are  meeting  on 
Tuesday  to  see  what  construction  programs  they  can  definitely  assure 
for  next  year. 

Q.  Is  that  in  New  York? 

The  President.  I  think  it  is — yes. 

And  then  other  industries  will  be  taken  up.  We  have,  as  you  saw 
yesterday,  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  least,  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  sort  of  an  executive  committee  amongst  the  industries  to  follow 
up  and  organize  each  one  of  them  in  turn,  and  further  than  that  we 
haven't  gotten  at  the  moment. 

We  probably  will  hear  something  from  the  railway  people  in  the 
course  of  today  or  tomorrow.  The  construction  industries  that  we  are 
having  some  discussion  with  this  afternoon  are  largely  on  the  question 
of  information.  They  are  the  people  who  do  the  work,  but  do  not  pro- 
duce the  construction,  so  there  is  nothing  of  great  national  importance. 
It  is  largely  a  question  of  information  from  our  point  of  view  as  to 
what  the  situation  actually  is  in  different  segments  of  the  industry.  So 
far  as  they  themselves  are  concerned,  they  are  merely  service  organiza- 
tions, so  there  will  be  nothing  very  startling  out  of  that  conference. 

Other  than  that,  I  haven't  anything. 

note:  President  Hoover's  sixty-eighth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  November  22,  1929. 
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On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  issued  a  list  of  construction  industry  repre- 
sentatives expected  to  attend  the  President's  conference. 

Railway  Executives  in  Chicago 

Also  on  November  22,  an  announcement  was  issued  of  a  message  to  the 
President  on  the  Chicago  meeting  of  railway  executives,  as  follows: 

The  President  has  received  the  following  message  from  R.  H.  Aishton,  president 
of  the  American  Railway  Association,  meeting  in  Chicago  today: 

"The  railway  executives  who  were  called  into  conference  by  you  at  Washington 
last  Tuesday  have,  as  you  requested,  communicated  to  their  associate  executives 
at  the  meeting  held  today  in  Chicago,  the  views  you  expressed  to  them  in  respect 
to  maintaining  stability  and  promoting  prosperity  in  business  and  I  am  authorized 
to  give  you  the  assurance  of  their  very  sincere  and  earnest  spirit  of  cooperation  in 
the  work  you  have  undertaken.  These  executives  in  their  associations  represent 
approximately  97  percent  of  the  total  operating  revenues  and  approximately  91 
percent  of  the  total  railway  mileage  in  the  United  States.  They  realize  the  national 
importance  to  the  social  and  economic  well  being  of  the  country  of  business  stability 
and  prosperity  and  their  duty  so  to  discharge  their  transportation  responsibilities  as 
to  make  their  service  harmonize  with  the  wisest  and  most  intelligent  judgment  and 
plans  for  the  public  welfare.  The  program  of  capital  expenditures  already  arranged 
for  is  impressive,  amounting  up  to  October  1st  of  this  year  to  $1,247,792,000  for 
Class  1  railways,  of  which  $673,972,000  remained  on  that  date  to  be  expended.  This 
figure  of  $1,247,792,000  compares  with  a  capital  program  of  $902,307,000  for  the 
same  period  of  1928,  an  increase  of  over  38  percent.  The  number  of  freight  cars 
on  order  on  October  1st  was  29,481,  a  greater  figure  than  on  the  corresponding  date 
in  any  year  since  1924  and  this  number  has  been  increased  as  of  November  1st  to 
33,642,  which  is  an  increase  of  27,561  compared  with  the  same  date  a  year  ago.  On 
October  1st  there  were  354  locomotives  on  order,  as  compared  with  113  on  the 
same  date  in  1928  and  134  in  1927.  There  are  also  now  on  order  approximately  one 
and  one  half  million  tons  of  steel  rails  for  delivery  beginning  early  in  1930.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  will  be  increased  by  orders  for  approximately  one  million  addi- 
tional tons  which  would  make  the  rail  deliveries  in  1930  approximately  2,500,000 
tons  and  substantially  in  excess  of  last  year.  Not  believing  that  there  is  anything  in 
existing  conditions  to  require  it  the  executives  have  no  purpose  whatever  to  reduce 
or  abandon  any  part  of  this  program.  They  are  proceeding  with  confidence  in  the 
future  business  prosperity  of  the  country  and  in  reliance  upon  the  full  cooperation 
of  industry  in  all  its  branches  equally  interested  under  these  circumstances.  It  is 
their  hope  and  expectation  to  proceed  on  at  least  a  normal  basis  in  their  future 
capital  and  maintenance  expenditures.  A  movement  to  increase  them,  however,  has 
been  started  and  is  being  actively  and  intelligently  pressed  forward.  In  respect  to 
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your  desire  to  organize  a  committee  of  contact  for  the  various  industries  and  with  a 
view  of  harmonizing  and  stimulating  constructive  work,  resolutions  were  adopted 
at  this  meeting  designating  me  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  Railway  Executives,  to  act  for  the  railways  as  a  means  of  keeping 
them  in  touch  with  other  industrial  groups  and  with  developments  as  they  occur; 
and  I  was  requested  to  assure  you  of  the  willingness  of  the  Executives  to  assemble 
and  make  serviceable,  through  competent  agencies,  current  figures  with  respect  to 
capital  expenditures  and  other  available  information  that  may  be  desired." 

This  program  will  assure  larger  employment  in  the  railway  equipment  industry 
next  year  than  in  1929  and  a  very  substantial  addition  to  the  railway  demands  for 
steel. 

Agricultural  Representatives 

On  November  25,  the  President  continued  his  series  of  conferences  by  meeting 
with  representatives  of  national  agricultural  organizations.  The  White  House 
issued  the  following  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 

"The  representatives  of  the  four  national  agricultural  organizations  canvassed 
the  situation  with  the  President.  As  representing  such  organizations  they  expressed 
themselves  in  hearty  accord  with  the  President's  program  for  stabilizing  the 
general  industrial  situation  and  securing  the  continuance  of  prosperity. 

"The  general  opinion  expressed  was  that  confidence  has  been  gaining  in  agricul- 
ture and  that  the  morale  of  agriculture  is  now  better  than  it  has  been  for  years 
past.  Except  in  short  crop  areas  there  has  been  genuine  improvement  in  agriculture 
and  an  increased  income  and  therefore  an  increased  buying  power  this  year. 

"The  representatives  assembled  considered  that  agriculture  has  suffered  and  is 
now  suffering  to  some  extent,  from  high  interest  rates  induced  by  the  absorption 
of  credit  for  speculative  purposes.  They  felt  that  a  concerted  action  by  the  credit 
agencies  of  the  government  is  now  possible,  and  that  such  action  would  reflect 
back  to  agriculture  the  lower  interest  rate.  It  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  con- 
ferees that  the  savings  which  might  thus  be  made  to  agriculture  by  the  lower 
interest  rates  would  immediately  be  reflected  back  into  the  markets  through  the 
purchase  of  necessary  equipment  and  supplies  for  the  farm. 

"The  conferees  also  favored  an  immediate  extension  of  the  road  program  with 
special  emphasis  of  farm-to-market  roads.  The  opinion  also  was  expressed  that 
agricultural  prices  which  had  suffered  in  sympathetic  action  in  the  stock  market 
have  now  begun  to  recover,  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  Farm  Board  in  stabilizing 
those  prices  has  been  very  helpful. 

"The  representatives  of  agriculture  present  also  pledged  support  to  cooperate 
in  every  possible  way  in  the  support  of  the  President's  program  for  stabilizing 
the  industrial  situation  and  mobilizing  the  economic  power  of  agriculture." 
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Public  Utility  Industry 

On  November  27,  the  White  House  issued  the  following  statements  in  connec- 
tion with  the  President's  meeting  with  representatives  of  the  public  utility 
industry: 

Mr.  Matthew  Sloane,  president  of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association,  made 
the  following  combined  statement  of  expenditures  on  behalf  of  all  the  utilities: 

"The  electric  light  and  power,  manufactured  and  natural  gas,  and  electric 
railway  utilities  contemplate  the  expenditure  of  $1,400,000,000  during  1930  for 
new  construction  and  expansion  of  facilities,  an  increase  over  the  corresponding 
expenditures  for  1929  of  $110,000,000. 

"In  addition  to  this  amount,  they  will  spend  to  maintain  existing  properties 
$410,000,000." 


The  following  statement  by  the  National  Electric  Light  Association  was  also 
presented  by  Mr.  Sloane: 

"The  electric  light  and  power  utility  companies  of  the  country  contemplate  an 
expenditure  during  1930  of  $865,000,000  for  expansion  of  their  facilities,  an  in- 
crease of  $65,000,000  over  corresponding  expenditures  for  1929.  This  does  not 
include  expenditures  for  maintenance. 

"The  programs  provide  for  expansion  and  development  in  all  sections  of  the 
United  States. 

"The  electric  utilities  must  maintain  themselves  in  a  position  to  meet  in- 
creasing demands  for  service  as  they  develop,  and  they,  therefore,  plan  their 
construction  well  in  advance. 

"The  plans  for  1930  are  completed,  large  commitments  have  already  been 
entered  into,  and  many  contracts  for  equipment  and  material  have  been  placed. 
Careful  consideration  of  existing  conditions  has'justified  this  expansion  in  antic- 
ipation of  the  growing  requirements  of  industry  for  power,  and  consumers 
generally  for  increased  electric  service." 


The  following  statement  by  the  American  Gas  Association  was  presented  by 
B.  J.  Mullaney,  its  president: 

"The  American  Gas  Association  Statistical  Department  estimates  that  expendi- 
tures for  construction  by  the  manufactured  and  natural  gas  industry  of  the 
United  States  in  1930  will  aggregate  approximately  $425,000,000,  an  increase  of 
about  6  percent  over  the  corresponding  expenditures  in  1929.  An  additional 
$50,000,000  will  be  expended  to  maintain  existing  service  facilities. 

"The  construction  estimate  is  based  primarily  upon  budget  provisions  already 
formulated  for  1930  by  companies  representing  the  major  part  of  gas  production 
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and  distribution  in  the  United  States.  The  conclusions  thus  indicated  have  been 
checked  against  the  factual  experience  of  the  industry  for  many  years,  as  well 
as  against  current  observation  and  information,  and  have  been  correspondingly 
strengthened. 

"Gas  industry  grov^th,  while  unspectacular,  has  been  marked  and  steady  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years.  The  latter  part  of  the  period  has  been  its  time  of  most 
rapid  gain.  Complete  statistical  reports  for  nine  months,  and  covering  upwards 
of  85  percent  of  the  output,  indicate  that  the  total  output  for  1929  should  be 
about  nine  percent  ahead  of  the  1928  total. 

"Construction  programs  have  to  anticipate  this  growth,  as  well  as  provide  for 
the  consequences  of  new  trends  and  changing  conditions,  such  as  more  and  more 
large-volume  industrial  use  of  gas;  accelerated  use  for  additional  domestic  pur- 
poses, including  house  heating;  increased  density  of  population  and  use  where 
large  apartment  houses  supplant  single-family  dwellings.  Expansion  is  further 
stimulated  by  the  growing  popular  recognition  of  gaseous  fuel  advantages  and 
by  the  research  that  develops  better  utilization. 

"In  the  natural  gas  branch  of  the  industry,  the  existence  of  vast  known  reserves, 
coupled  with  large  increases  in  production,  is  making  long  distance  transmission 
economically  practicable  to  a  degree  not  anticipated  a  few  years  ago.  Development 
along  this  line  will  undoubtedly  continue  for  many  years. 

"These  and  collateral  facts,  trends  and  factors  have  been  coordinated  with 
obvious  necessities  in  estimating  the  construction  requirements  of  the  industry 
for  1930.  The  net  results,  as  summed  up  in  the  first  sentence  of  this  statement,  have 
been  reviewed  by  officers  of  the  larger  gas  producing  and  distributing  companies, 
assembled  for  that  purpose  at  A.  G.  A.  Headquarters  in  New  York  yesterday,  and 
have  been  approved  as  a  reasonable  forecast. 

"The  customer  contacts  and  day-to-day  experiences  of  the  companies  represented 
in  the  conference  reflect  no  disturbing  change  in  business  conditions  or  trends. 
They  suggest  no  reason  at  this  time  for  curtailing  the  contemplated  expenditures 
for  the  construction  and  extension  of  gas  service  facilities.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
conceivable  that  cheaper  money,  as  predicted  by  many  forecasters  in  economics, 
might  accelerate  construction  especially  on  the  natural  gas  side  of  the  industry." 


The  following  statement  for  the  Electric  Railways  of  the  country  was  presented 
by  J.  N.  Shannahan  of  Omaha,  acting  for  Paul  Shoup,  who  was  absent: 

"A  canvass  of  the  electric  railway  companies  of  the  United  States,  comprising 
street  car,  rapid  transit,  interurban  and  bus  lines  handling  approximately  16 
billion  passengers  annually,  indicates  that  97%  of  the  executives  responding  to 
our  inquiry  do  not  anticipate  that  the  present  stock  market  situation  will  affect 
their  capital  and  maintenance  expenditures  during  the  coming  year. 
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"This  survey,  made  at  the  suggestion  of  Paul  Shoup,  President  of  the  American 
Electric  Railway  Association,  who  is  unfortunately  unable  to  attend  this  confer- 
ence due  to  his  presence  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  indicates  that  this  industry  which 
during  1929  is  spending  approximately  $1,000,000  a  day  for  maintenance,  better- 
ments and  extensions,  expects  to  maintain  or  exceed  this  rate  of  expenditure 
during  1930. 

"At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Association's  headquarters  in  New  York  on  Novem- 
ber 26,  1929,  representative  executives  of  companies  operating  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  expressed  their  confidence  in  the  business  outlook  and  their  desire 
to  cooperate  with  President  Hoover  in  every  possible  way  in  his  effort  to  stabilize 
and  insure  the  continued  progress  and  development  of  business.  Analysis  of  the 
transportation  situation  in  a  number  of  large  cities  indicates  that  as  progress  is 
made  in  bringing  about  better  public  understanding  of  the  economic  problems 
involved,  improvement  in  credit  will  permit  considerable  -increases  in  capital 
expenditures  to  be  made  for  expansion  of  facilities." 

J.  N.  Shannahan,  Omaha  &  Council  Bluffs  St.,  R.,  Chairman  of  Advisory 
Council  A.E.R.A. 

Thomas  N.  McCarter,  Public  Service  Corp.  of  New  Jersey,  past  president 
A.E.R.A. 

J.  P.  Barnes,  Louisville  Railway  Co.,  past  president  A.E.R.A. 

L.  S.  Storrs,  United  Railways  &  Elect.  Co.,  Baltimore,  past  president  A.E.R.A. 

J.  H.  Hanna,  Capital  Traction  Co.,  Washington,  D.C.   1st  vice  president 
A.E.R.A. 

G.  A.  Richardson,  Chicago  Surface  Lines,  2nd  vice-president,  A.E.R.A. 

W.  A.  Draper,  Cincinnati  Street  Railway,  4th  vice-president  A.E.R.A. 
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Telegrams  to  Governors 

Urging  Stimulation  of  Public  Works 

To  Aid  the  Economy. 

November  23,  1929 

WITH  VIEW  to  giving  strength  to  the  present  economic  situation  and 
providing  for  the  absorption  of  any  unemployment  which  might  result 
from  present  disturbed  conditions,  I  have  asked  for  collective  action  of 
industry  in  die  expansion  of  construction  activities  and  in  stabilization  of 
wages.  As  I  have  publicly  stated,  one  of  the  largest  factors  that  can  be 
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brought  to  bear  is  that  of  the  energetic  yet  prudent  pursuit  of  public 
works  by  the  Federal  Government  and  state,  municipal,  and  county 
authorities. 

The  Federal  Government  will  exert  itself  to  the  utmost  within  its 
own  province  and  I  should  like  to  feel  that  I  have  the  cooperation  of 
yourself  and  the  municipal,  county,  and  other  local  officials  in  the  same 
direction.  It  would  be  helpful  if  road,  street,  public  building  and  other 
construction  of  this  type  could  be  speeded  up  and  adjusted  in  such 
fashion  as  to  further  employment. 

I  would  also  appreciate  it  if  your  officials  would  canvass  the  state, 
municipal,  and  county  programs  and  give  me  such  information  as  you 
can  as  to  the  volume  of  expenditure  that  can  be  prudently  arranged  for 
the  next  twelve  months  and  for  the  next  six  months  and  inform  me 
thereof. 

I  am  asking  Secretary  Lamont  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
take  in  hand  the  detailed  measures  of  cooperation  with  you  which  may 
arise  in  this  matter. 

Herbert  Hoover 

note:  The  White  House  also  released  telegrams  to  the  President  from  the  Governor 
of  Arizona  and  the  mayors  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  offering 
cooperation.  Over  the  next  several  days,  responses  to  the  November  23  telegram 
from  the  various  Governors  v/cre  made  public. 
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Statement  on  the  Death  of  Senator  Francis  E.  Warren. 
November  24,  1929 

THE  PRESIDENT  issued  the  following  statement  on  the  death  of 
Senator  Francis  E.  Warren: 

"Senator  Warren  began  his  public  service  with  4  years  as  a  private 
and  officer  in  the  Civil  War.  Mayor  of  his  city,  Governor  of  his  State, 
Senator  for  nearly  40  years,  every  stage  of  his  life  was  marked  by  in- 
creasing industry  and  by  devotion  to  national  welfare.  His  span  of  life 
covers  a  generation  fast  passing,  among  whose  leaders  he  played  a  great 
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part  and  to  whom  we  of  this  generation  owe  much  of  our  splendid 
inheritance." 

note:  Francis  E.  Warren  was  the  first  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wyoming.  He 
was  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  United  States  Senate  and  served  from  1890 
to  1893  and  from  1895  until  his  death  on  November  24,  1929. 
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Message  to  President  Gaston  Doumergue  of  France 
on  the  Death  of  Georges  Clemenceau. 
November  24,  1929 

CLEMENCEAU  was  a  great  patriot.  His  unselfish  love  of  country 
inspired  his  fellow  men.  He  was  a  valiant  advocate  of  peace  who  knew 
how  to  meet  nobly  the  tragedy  of  war.  His  death,  which  brings  mourn- 
ing to  France,  is  deeply  regretted  by  men  of  good  will  in  all  nations.  I 
send  you,  Mr.  President,  this  expression  of  my  profound  sympathy 
and  that  of  the  American  people. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Monsieur  Gaston  Doumergue,  President  of  France,  Paris] 
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Letter  in  Reply  to  a  Suggestion  for  a 
National  Conference  of  Retail  Merchants. 
November  25,  1929 

[Released  November  25, 1929.    Dated  November  22, 1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  Liberman: 

I  have  received  your  kind  telegram  of  November  21st.  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  your  kind  suggestion.  I  will  give  it  most 
careful  consideration  as  the  situation  develops. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 
[Mr.  Meyer  Liberman,  Arnold  Constable  &  Company,  New  York  City,  N.Y.] 
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note:  The  President's  letter  was  in  response  to  Meyer  Liberman's  telegram  of 
November  21,  1929,  suggesting  a  retail  merchants'  conference.  Mr.  Liberman's 
telegram  follows: 

The  retail  establishments,  including  the  department  stores  of  this  country,  do 
business  mounting  into  billions  and  give  employment  to  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women.  Any  unsettling  of  this  phase  of  American  commercial  life  is 
bound  to  intensify  pessimism  and  endanger  the  business  stability  of  this  country. 

May  I  urge  that  such  a  conference  be  held  under  your  auspices  at  the  earliest 
moment  for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  merchants,  manufacturers  and  others  to 
refrain  from  cancelling  orders,  reducing  working  staffs  and  curtailing  buying  and 
advertising  appropriations? 

The  retail  business  is  the  crux  of  America's  commercial  life  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  merchants  of  this  country  would  go  far  toward  reestablishing  the  present 
impaired  confidence. 

Meyer  Liberman 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
November  26,  1929 

The  President.  I  am  afraid  this  is  a  dry  day.  I  have  been  pretty  busy 
trying  to  get  out  a  message  yesterday  and  this  morning,  so  that  I  haven't 
had  much  time  to  think  about  anything  else. 

There  is  no  news  about  the  business  arrangements  that  you  don't 
aheady  know^,  so  I  am  afraid  I  am  very  Httle  help  this  morning. 

Thanksgiving  Day  Plans 

Q.  Have  you  any  plans  for  Thanksgiving,  Mr.  President  ? 

The  President.  Nothing  more  than  to  eat  a  v^ild  turkey  that  some- 
body sent  in  and  decide  what  is  to  be  done  with  five  other  turkeys  that 
have  arrived.  Other  than  that  we  haven't  anything  in  view. 

State  of  the  Union  Message 
Q.  When  do  you  expect  to  have  the  message,  Mr.  President  ? 
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The  President.  I  expect  to  give  you  some  advance  on  it  if  I  can  make 
it.  I  think  it  will  be  delivered  on  Thursday,  so  Tuesday  I  hope  to  get  it 
out.  Friday  at  the  latest  (it  will  be  delivered) . 

I  can't  help  you  any  more  than  that. 

note:  President  Hoover's  sixty-ninth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White  House 
at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  November  26, 1929. 

The  President's  first  State  of  the  Union  address  was  deUvered  to  the  Congress 
on  Tuesday,  December  3, 1929  (see  Item  295). 
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Message  on  the  Award  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Design  Medal 
to  Elihu  Root. 
November  26,  1929 

[Released  November  26, 1929.    Dated  November  13, 1929] 

My  dear  Mr.  Gilbert: 

I  am  gratified  to  learn  that  the  gold  medal  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design  is  to  be  presented  to  the  Honorable  Elihu  Root.  His  contri- 
butions to  the  beautification  of  Washington  are  large,  and  have  done 
much  to  further  the  growing  interest  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
fine  arts  as  one  of  the  great  cultural  influences  in  our  country.  Recogni- 
tion of  these  services  by  the  National  Academy  of  Design  is  not  only  a 
deserved  tribute  to  Mr.  Root,  but  is  likewise  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
practice  and  all  who  appreciate  the  fine  arts. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  Cass  Gilbert,  President,  National  Academy  of  Design,  244  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York  City] 

note:  The  President's  message  was  read  by  Cass  Gilbert  during  a  ceremony  held 
at  the  Fine  Arts  Building  in  New  York  City. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
November  29,  1929 

The  President.  I  am  expecting  Mr.  Byrd  to  fill  your  columns  in  the 
morning,  so  that  I  won't  have  to  do  anything  for  you  today. 

The  Press  and  Public  Confidence 

There  is  a  purely  personal  note  that  I  wanted  to  sound  with  you  about 
this  business  situation — not  for  publication.  All  of  you  have  been  ex- 
tremely helpful,  and  the  press,  in  fact,  has  I  think,  performed  one  of  the 
most  unique  services  that  has  been  undertaken  in  a  great  many  years, 
in  a  general  restoration  of  confidence. 

The  handling  of  public  psychology  in  a  problem  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever, is  a  little  difficult.  If  we  overdo  our  job  we  may  create  a  sense  that 
the  situation  is  more  serious  than  it  really  is.  There  is  always  a  very 
difficult  point  of  balance,  and  I  only  wanted  to  make  a  minor  suggestion 
to  you,  and  that  is  that  hereafter  if  you  could  confine  yourselves  merely 
to  the  statement  of  the  things  that  actually  happen;  that  when  the  gov- 
ernment and  municipalities  and  various  sources  report  that  they  have 
gone  out  to  do  something,  that  would  be  the  most  helpful  form  of  news 
on  the  subject.  So  far  as  our  activities  are  concerned,  we  have  developed 
an  organization  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  cooperate  with  the 
State  and  municipal  and  Federal  Government  so  far  as  public  works 
are  concerned.  And  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  you  know,  is  develop- 
ing an  executive  committee  to  coordinate  the  work  in  the  business 
world.  These  two  organizations  will  follow  up  and  see  that  those  things 
take  place  that  have  been  promised  to  us. 

And  I  am  anxious  that  our  form  of  news  be  not  so  much  any 
exaggerated  statement  of  items  as  it  is  a  definite  statement  of  accomplish- 
ment without  overdoing  the  situation.  There  is  a  delicate  balance  in  it, 
but  I  will  leave  that  to  you.  We  probably  won't  arrive  either  way  100 
percent,  but  we  will  get  somewhere  with  it. 

I  am  making  that  suggestion  to  you.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  lecture 
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the  press  on  what  they  should  do,  but  you  have  shown  a  cooperative 
spirit  in  this  problem  of  nationwide  importance,  and  I  merely  make  this 
suggestion  on  the  form  of  news.  It  is  not  censorship. 

Commander  Byrd 

Q.  Have  you  heard  from  Commander  Byrd  ? 

The  President.  No,  I  haven't  had  a  word.  I  am  in  hopes  he  will  give 
you  something  to  fill  the  papers  with  in  the  morning,  successfully. 

note:  President  Hoover's  seventieth  news  conference  v^as  held  in  the  White  House 
at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  November  29, 1929. 

Comdr.  Richard  E.  Byrd  had  taken  off  from  Little  America  on  November  28 
for  a  flight  to  the  South  Pole. 
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Message  Congratulating  Commander  Richard  E.  Byrd 
on  His  Flight  Over  the  South  Pole. 
November  29,  1929 

To  Commander  Byrd: 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  the  American  people  when  I  express  their 
universal  pleasure  at  your  successful  flight  over  the  South  Pole.  We  are 
proud  of  your  courage  and  your  leadership.  We  are  glad  of  proof  that 
the  spirit  of  great  adventure  still  lives. 

Our  thoughts  include  also  appreciation  of  your  companions  in  flight 
and  your  colleagues,  whose  careful  and  devoted  preparation  has  con- 
tributed to  your  great  success. 

Herbert  Hoover 

note:  The  President's  message  was  given  to  the  New  York  Times  for  transmission 
by  radio  to  Commander  Byrd.  On  the  following  afternoon,  the  President  read  the 
message,  edited  to  refer  to  Commander  Byrd  in  the  third  person,  for  newsreel 
cameras. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
December  3,  1929 

The  President.  This  being  the  day  that  you  get  10  or  15  columns 
from  me  I  do  not  beUeve  I  can  adequately  add  anything  to  it,  so  we  had 
better  hold  in  reserve  any  news  we  have  here  until  we  run  dry. 

Functional  Analysis  of  the  Budget 

I  have  had  here  for  some  months  a  sort  of  a  personal  budget  that  I 
thought  might  be  of  interest  to  you  after  you  have  done  with  the  budget 
message,  and  I  will  have  the  tables  gotten  out  and  released  to  you.  It  is  a 
reconsideration  of  Government  expenditures  on  a  more  understandable 
basis  than  that  on  which  we  have  to  present  the  departmental  budgets. 

The  budget  as  it  goes  to  Congress,  of  course,  is  built  up  by  depart- 
ments, and  not  by  the  particular  purpose  for  which  expenditures  of  the 
Government  are  made.  For  instance,  each  department  has  regulatory 
functions,  and  these  are  functions  in  aid  of  different  purposes  throughout 
the  country,  and  does  not  give  as  clear  a  vision  of  the  operations  of  the 
Government  as  constituted  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  expenditure  is 
made.  So  I  thought — not  for  publication — but  I  will  release  it  to  you 
as  soon  as  we  get  it  mimeographed — probably  let  you  have  it  for  release 
on  Thursday  after  you  are  done  with  the  normal  budget.  It  will  probably 
give  the  public  a  better  understanding  as  to  what  all  these  figures  are 
about. 

Q.  Will  we  get  that  this  afternoon,  Mr.  President  ? 

The  President.  This  afternoon  or  tomorrow  morning. 

note:  President  Hoover's  seventy-first  news  conference  w^as  held  in  the  White 
House  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  December  3, 1929. 

For  the  President's  listing  of  Federal  Government  appropriations  grouped  on 
a  functional  basis,  see  Item  296  note. 
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Annual  Message  to  the  Congress 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
December  3,  1929 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

The  Constitution  requires  that  the  President  "shall,  from  time  to  time, 
give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recom- 
mend to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary 
and  expedient."  In  complying  with  that  requirement  I  wish  to  empha- 
size that  during  the  past  year  the  Nation  has  continued  to  grow  in 
strength;  our  people  have  advanced  in  comfort;  we  have  gained  in 
knowledge;  the  education  of  youth  has  been  more  widely  spread;  moral 
and  spiritual  forces  have  been  maintained;  peace  has  become  more  as- 
sured. The  problems  with  which  we  are  confronted  are  the  problems 
of  growth  and  of  progress.  In  their  solution  we  have  to  determine  the 
facts,  to  develop  the  relative  importance  to  be  assigned  to  such  facts,  to 
formulate  a  common  judgment  upon  them,  and  to  realize  solutions  in 
spirit  of  conciliation. 

Foreign  Relations 

We  are  not  only  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  but  the  foundations  for 
future  peace  are  being  substantially  strengthened.  To  promote  peace  is 
our  long-established  policy.  Through  the  Kellogg-Briand  pact  a  great 
moral  standard  has  been  raised  in  the  world.  By  it  fifty-four  nations  have 
covenanted  to  renounce  war  and  to  settle  all  disputes  by  pacific  means. 
Through  it  a  new  world  outlook  has  been  inaugurated  which  has  pro- 
foundly affected  the  foreign  policies  of  nations.  Since  its  inauguration 
we  have  initiated  new  efforts  not  only  in  the  organization  of  the 
machinery  of  peace  but  also  to  eliminate  dangerous  forces  which  pro- 
duce controversies  amongst  nations. 

In  January,  1926,  the  Senate  gave  its  consent  to  adherence  to  the 
Court  of  International  Justice  with  certain  reservations.  In  September 
of  this  year  the  statute  establishing  the  court  has,  by  the  action  of  the 
nations  signatory,  been  amended  to  meet  the  Senate's  reservations  and 
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to  go  even  beyond  those  reservations  to  make  clear  that  the  court  is  a 
true  international  court  of  justice.  I  believe  it  w^ill  be  clear  to  everyone 
that  no  controversy  or  question  in  v^hich  this  country  has  or  claims  an 
interest  can  be  passed  on  by  the  court  v^ithout  our  consent  at  the  time 
the  question  arises.  The  doubt  about  advisory  opinions  has  been  com- 
pletely safeguarded.  Our  adherence  to  the  International  Court  is,  as 
now  constituted,  not  the  slightest  step  toward  entry  into  the  League  of 
Nations.  As  I  have  before  indicated,  I  shall  direct  that  our  signature  be 
affixed  to  the  protocol  of  adherence  and  shall  submit  it  for  the  approval 
of  the  Senate  with  a  special  message  at  some  time  when  it  is  convenient 
to  deal  with  it. 

In  the  hope  of  reducing  friction  in  the  world,  and  with  the  desire  that 
we  may  reduce  the  great  economic  burdens  of  naval  armament,  we  have 
joined  in  conference  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  to  be 
held  in  London  in  January  to  consider  the  further  limitation  and  reduc- 
tion of  naval  arms.  We  hold  high  hopes  that  success  may  attend  this 
effort. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  administration  the  neighboring  State 
of  Mexico  was  best  with  domestic  insurrection.  We  maintained  the 
embargo  upon  the  shipment  of  arms  to  Mexico  but  permitted  the  duly 
constituted  Government  to  procure  supplies  from  our  surplus  war  stocks. 
Fortunately,  the  Mexican  Government  by  its  own  strength  successfully 
withstood  the  insurrection  with  but  slight  damage.  Opportunity  of 
further  peaceful  development  is  given  to  that  country.  At  the  request  of 
the  Mexican  Government,  we  have  since  lifted  the  embargo  on  shipment 
of  arms  altogether.  The  two  governments  have  taken  further  steps  to 
promote  friendly  relationships  and  so  solve  our  differences.  Conventions 
prolonging  for  a  period  of  two  years  the  life  of  the  general  and  special 
claims  commissions  have  been  concluded. 

In  South  America  we  are  proud  to  have  had  part  in  the  settlement 
of  the  long-standing  dispute  between  Chile  and  Peru  in  the  disposal 
of  the  question  of  Tacna-Arica. 

The  work  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  and  conciliation  between 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  in  which  a  representative  of  this  Government 
participated,  has  successfully  terminated  an  incident  which  seemed 
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to  threaten  war.  The  proposed  plan  for  final  settlement  as  suggested 
by  the  neutral  governments  is  still  under  consideration. 

This  Government  has  continued  its  efforts  to  act  as  a  mediator  in 
boundary  difficulties  betw^een  Guatemala  and  Honduras. 

A  further  instance  of  profound  importance  in  establishing  good 
will  was  the  inauguration  of  regular  air  mail  service  between  the 
United  States  and  Caribbean,  Central  American,  and  South  American 
countries. 

We  still  have  marines  on  foreign  soil — in  Nicaragua,  Haiti,  and 
China.  In  the  large  sense  we  do  not  wish  to  be  represented  abroad 
in  such  manner.  About  1,600  marines  remain  in  Nicaragua  at  the 
urgent  request  of  that  government  and  the  leaders  of  all  parties 
pending  the  training  of  a  domestic  constabulary  capable  of  insuring 
tranquility.  We  have  already  reduced  these  forces  materially  and 
we  are  anxious  to  withdraw  them  further  as  the  situation  warrants. 
In  Haiti  we  have  about  700  marines,  but  it  is  a  much  more  difficult 
problem,  the  solution  of  which  is  still  obscure.  If  Congress  approves, 
I  shall  dispatch  a  commission  to  Haiti  to  review  and  study  the  matter 
in  an  endeavor  to  arrive  at  some  more  definite  policy  than  at  present. 
Our  forces  in  China  constitute  2,605  men,  which  we  hope  also  further 
to  reduce  to  the  normal  legation  guard. 

It  is  my  desire  to  establish  more  firmly  our  understanding  and 
relationships  with  the  Latin  American  countries  by  strengthening 
the  diplomatic  missions  to  those  countries.  It  is  my  hope  to  secure 
men  long  experienced  in  our  Diplomatic  Service,  who  speak  the 
languages  of  the  peoples  to  whom  they  are  accredited,  as  chiefs  of 
our  diplomatic  missions  in  these  States.  I  shall  send  to  the  Senate 
at  an  early  date  the  nominations  of  several  such  men. 

The  Congress  has  by  numerous  wise  and  foresighted  acts  in  the  past 
few  years  greatly  strengthened  the  character  of  our  representation 
abroad.  It  has  made  liberal  provision  for  the  estabHshment  of  suitable 
quarters  for  our  foreign  staffs  in  the  different  countries.  In  order, 
however,  that  we  may  further  develop  the  most  effective  force  in  this, 
one  of  the  most  responsible  functions  of  our  Government,  I  shall 
recommend  to  the  Congress  more  liberal  appropriations  for  the  work 
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of  the  State  Department.  I  know  of  no  expenditure  of  public  money 
from  which  a  greater  economic  and  moral  return  can  come  to  us  than 
by  assuring  the  most  effective  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 

National  Defense 

To  preserve  internal  order  and  freedom  from  encroachment  is  the 
first  purpose  of  government.  Our  Army  and  Navy  are  being  main- 
tained in  a  most  efficient  state  under  officers  of  high  intelligence  and 
zeal.  The  extent  and  expansion  of  their  numbers  and  equipment  as  at 
present  authorized  are  ample  for  this  purpose. 

We  can  well  be  deeply  concerned,  however,  at  the  growing  expense. 
From  a  total  expenditure  for  national  defense  purposes  in  1914  of 
$267,000,000,  it  naturally  rose  with  the  Great  War,  but  receded  again 
to  $612,000,000  in  1924,  when  again  it  began  to  rise  until  during  the 
current  fiscal  year  the  expenditures  will  reach  to  over  $730,000,000, 
excluding  all  civilian  services  of  those  departments.  Programs  now 
authorized  will  carry  it  to  still  larger  figures  in  future  years.  While 
the  remuneration  paid  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors  is  justly  at  a  higher 
rate  than  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  while  the  cost  of 
subsistence  is  higher,  yet  the  total  of  our  expenditures  is  in  excess  of 
those  of  the  most  highly  militarized  nations  of  the  world. 

Upon  the  conference  shortly  to  be  held  in  London  will  depend  such 
moderation  as  we  can  make  in  naval  expenditure.  If  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  undertake  the  naval  construction  implied  in  the  Washington 
arms  treaty  as  well  as  other  construction  which  would  appear  to  be 
necessary  if  no  international  agreement  can  be  completed,  we  shall  be 
committed  during  the  next  six  years  to  a  construction  expenditure  of 
upward  of  $1,200,000,000  besides  the  necessary  further  increase  in  costs 
for  annual  upkeep. 

After  1914  the  various  Army  contingents  necessarily  expanded  to 
the  end  of  the  Great  War  and  then  receded  to  the  low  point  in  1924, 
when  expansion  again  began.  In  1914  the  officers  and  men  in  our 
regular  forces,  both  Army  and  Navy,  were  about  164,000,  in  1924  there 
were  about  256,000,  and  in  1929  there  were  about  250,000.  Our  citizens' 
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army,  however,  including  the  National  Guard  and  other  forms  of  re- 
serves, increase  these  totals  up  to  about  299,000  in  1914,  about  672,000 
in  1924,  and  about  728,000  in  1929. 

Under  the  Kellogg  pact  w^e  have  undertaken  never  to  use  w^ar  as  an 
instrument  of  national  policy.  We  have,  therefore,  undertaken  by  cov- 
enant to  use  these  equipments  solely  for  defensive  purposes.  From  a 
defense  point  of  view^  our  forces  should  be  proportioned  to  national  need 
and  should,  therefore,  to  some  extent  be  modified  by  the  prospects  of 
peace,  v^hich  v^ere  never  brighter  than  to-day. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  improvement  in  the  National 
Guard  by  Federal  support  begun  in  1920  has  definitely  strengthened 
our  national  security  by  rendering  them  far  more  effective  than  ever 
heretofore.  The  advance  of  aviation  has  also  greatly  increased  our  effec- 
tiveness in  defense.  In  addition  to  the  very  large  program  of  air  forces 
v^hich  v^e  are  maintaining  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  there  has  been  an 
enormous  grow^th  of  commercial  aviation.  This  has  provided  unantici- 
pated reserves  in  manufacturing  capacity  and  in  industrial  and  air 
personnel,  w^hich  again  adds  to  our  security. 

I  recommend  that  Congress  give  earnest  consideration  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  prudent  action  v^hich  w^ill  give  relief  from  our  continuously 
mounting  expenditures. 

Finances  of  the  Government 

The  finances  of  the  Government  are  in  sound  condition.  I  shall 
submit  the  detailed  evidences  and  the  usual  recommendations  in  the 
special  Budget  message.  I  may,  how^ever,  summarize  our  position. 
The  public  debt  on  June  30  this  year  stood  at  $16,931,000,000,  com- 
pared to  the  maximum  in  August,  1919,  of  $26,596,000,000.  Since 
June  30  it  has  been  reduced  by  a  further  $238,000,000.  In  the  Budget 
to  be  submitted  the  total  appropriations  recommended  for  the  fiscal 
year  1931  are  $3,830,445,231,  as  compared  to  $3,976,141,651  for  the 
present  fiscal  year.  The  present  fiscal  year,  however,  includes 
$150,000,000  for  the  Federal  Farm  Board,  as  to  which  no  estimate 
can  as  yet  be  determined  for  1931. 
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Owing  to  the  many  necessary  burdens  assumed  by  Congress  in 
previous  years  which  now  require  large  outlays,  it  is  with  extreme 
difficulty  that  we  shall  be  able  to  keep  the  expenditures  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  within  the  bounds  of  the  present  year.  Economies  in 
many  directions  have  permitted  some  accommodation  of  pressing  needs, 
the  net  result  being  an  increase,  as  shown  above,  of  about  one-tenth 
of  1  per  cent  above  the  present  fiscal  year.  We  can  not  fail  to  recognize 
the  obligations  of  the  Government  in  support  of  the  public  welfare 
but  we  must  coincidentally  bear  in  mind  the  burden  of  taxes  and 
strive  to  find  relief  through  some  tax  reduction.  Every  dollar  so  returned 
fertilizes  the  soil  of  prosperity. 

Tax  Reduction 

The  estimate  submitted  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Budget  Director  indicates  that  the  Government  will  close  the 
fiscal  year  1930  with  a  surplus  of  about  $225,000,000  and  the  fiscal 
year  1931  with  a  surplus  of  about  $123,000,000.  Owing  to  unusual  cir- 
cumstances, it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  future  revenues 
with  accuracy. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  Congress  will  be  fully  justified  in  giving 
the  benefits  of  the  prospective  surpluses  to  the  taxpayers,  particularly 
as  ample  provision  for  debt  reduction  has  been  made  in  both  years 
through  the  form  of  debt  retirement  from  ordinary  revenues.  In  view 
of  the  uncertainty  in  respect  of  future  revenues  and  the  comparatively 
small  size  of  the  indicated  surplus  in  1931,  relief  should  take  the  form 
of  a  provisional  revision  of  tax  rates. 

I  recommend  that  the  normal  income  tax  rates  applicable  to  the 
incomes  of  individuals  for  the  calendar  year  1929  be  reduced  from 
5,  3,  and  1^/4  per  cent,  to  4,  2,  and  Vz  per  cent,  and  that  the  tax  on 
the  income  of  corporations  for  the  calendar  year  1929  be  reduced  from 
12  to  11  per  cent.  It  is  estimated  that  this  will  result  in  a  reduction  of 
$160,000,000  in  income  taxes  to  be  collected  during  the  calendar  year 
1930.  The  loss  in  revenue  will  be  divided  approximately  equally  be- 
tween the  fiscal  years  1930  and  1931.  Such  a  program  will  give  a 
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measure  of  tax  relief  to  the  maximum  number  of  taxpayers,  with 
relatively  larger  benefits  to  taxpayers  with  small  or  moderate  incomes. 

Foreign  Debts 

The  past  year  has  brought  us  near  to  completion  of  settlements  of 
the  indebtedness  of  foreign  governments  to  the  United  States. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  February  4,  1929,  authorized  the 
settlement  with  the  Government  of  Austria  along  lines  similar  to  the 
terms  of  settlement  offered  by  that  Government  to  its  other  relief 
creditors.  No  agreement  has  yet  been  concluded  with  that  govern- 
ment, but  the  form  of  agreement  has  been  settled  and  its  execution 
only  awaits  the  Government  of  Austria  securing  the  assent  by  all 
the  other  relief  creditors  of  the  terms  offered.  The  act  of  Congress 
approved  February  14,  1929,  authorized  the  settlement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Greece,  and  an  agreement  was  concluded  on  May  10,  1929. 

The  Government  of  France  ratified  the  agreement  with  us  on 
July  27,  1929.  This  agreement  will  shortly  be  before  the  Congress  and 
I  recommend  its  approval. 

The  only  indebtedness  of  foreign  governments  to  the  United  States 
now  unsettled  is  that  of  Russia  and  Armenia. 

During  the  past  year  a  committee  of  distinguished  experts  under 
American  leadership  submitted  a  plan  looking  to  a  revision  of  claims 
against  Germany  by  the  various  Governments.  The  United  States  denied 
itself  any  participation  in  the  war  settlement  of  general  reparations  and 
our  claims  are  comparatively  small  in  amount.  They  arise  from  costs  of 
the  army  of  occupation  and  claims  of  our  private  citizens  for  losses  under 
awards  from  the  Mixed  Claims  Commission  established  under  agree- 
ment with  the  German  Government.  In  finding  a  basis  for  settlement  it 
was  necessary  for  the  committee  of  experts  to  request  all  the  Govern- 
ments concerned  to  make  some  contribution  to  the  adjustment  and  we 
have  felt  that  we  should  share  a  proportion  of  the  concessions  made. 

The  State  and  Treasury  Departments  will  be  in  a  position  shortly  to 
submit  for  your  consideration  a  draft  of  an  agreement  to  be  executed 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany  providing  for  the  payments  of 
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these  revised  amounts.  A  more  extensive  statement  v^ill  be  submitted  at 
that  time. 

The  total  amount  of  indebtedness  of  the  various  countries  to  the 
United  States  now  funded  is  $11,579,465,885.  This  sum  vv^as  in  effect 
provided  by  the  issue  of  United  States  Government  bonds  to  our  own 
people.  The  payments  of  the  various  Governments  to  us  on  account 
of  principal  and  interest  for  1930  are  estimated  at  a  total  of  about 
$239,000,000,  for  1931  at  about  $236,000,000,  for  1932  at  about 
$246,000,000.  The  measure  of  American  compromise  in  these  settle- 
ments may  be  appreciated  from  the  fact  that  our  taxpayers  are  called 
upon  to  find  annually  about  $475,000,000  in  interest  and  in  addition  to 
redeem  the  principal  of  sums  borrowed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  these  purposes. 

Alien  Enemy  Property 

The  wise  determination  that  this  property  seized  in  war  should 
be  returned  to  its  owners  has  proceeded  with  considerable  rapidity.  Of 
the  original  seized  cash  and  property  (valued  at  a  total  of  about 
$625,000,000),  all  but  $111,566,700  has  been  returned.  Most  of  the 
remainder  should  be  disposed  of  during  the  next  year. 

General  Economic  Situation 

The  country  has  enjoyed  a  large  degree  of  prosperity  and  sound 
progress  during  the  past  year  with  a  steady  improvement  in  methods 
of  production  and  distribution  and  consequent  advancement  in  stand- 
ards of  living.  Progress  has,  of  course,  been  unequal  among  indus- 
tries, and  some,  such  as  coal,  lumber,  leather,  and  textiles,  still  lag 
behind.  The  long  upward  trend  of  fundamental  progress,  however, 
gave  rise  to  over-optimism  as  to  profits,  which  translated  itself  into  a 
wave  of  uncontrolled  speculation  in  securities,  resulting  in  the  diver- 
sion of  capital  from  business  to  the  stock  market  and  the  inevitable 
crash.  The  natural  consequences  have  been  a  reduction  in  the  con- 
sumption of  luxuries  and  semi-necessities  by  those  who  have  met  with 
losses,  and  a  number  of  persons  thrown  temporarily  out  of  employ- 
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merit.  Prices  of  agricultural  products  dealt  in  upon  the  great  markets 
have  been  aiflEected  in  sympathy  with  the  stock  crash. 

Fortunately,  the  Federal  reserve  system  had  taken  measures  to 
strengthen  the  position  against  the  day  w^hen  speculation  v^ould  break, 
which  together  with  the  strong  position  of  the  banks  has  carried  the 
whole  credit  system  through  the  crisis  without  impairment.  The  capital 
which  has  been  hitherto  absorbed  in  stock-market  loans  for  speculative 
purposes  is  now  returning  to  the  normal  channels  of  business.  There 
has  been  no  inflation  in  the  prices  of  commodities;  there  has  been  no 
undue  accumulation  of  goods,  and  foreign  trade  has  expanded  to  a 
magnitude  which  exerts  a  steadying  influence  upon  activity  in  industry 
and  employment. 

The  sudden  threat  of  unemployment  and  especially  the  recollection 
of  the  economic  consequences  of  previous  crashes  under  a  much  less 
secured  financial  system  created  unwarranted  pessimism  and  fear.  It 
was  recalled  that  past  storms  of  similar  character  had  resulted  in  retrench- 
ment of  construction,  reduction  of  wages,  and  laying  off  of  workers.  The 
natural  result  was  the  tendency  of  business  agencies  throughout  the 
country  to  pause  in  their  plans  and  proposals  for  continuation  and 
extension  of  their  businesses,  and  this  hesitation  unchecked  could  in 
itself  intensify  into  a  depression  with  widespread  unemployment  and 
suffering. 

I  have,  therefore,  instituted  systematic,  voluntary  measures  of  co- 
operation with  the  business  institutions  and  with  State  and  municipal 
authorities  to  make  certain  that  fundamental  businesses  of  the  country 
shall  continue  as  usual,  that  wages  and  therefore  consuming  power  shall 
not  be  reduced,  and  that  a  special  effort  shall  be  made  to  expand  con- 
struction work  in  order  to  assist  in  equalizing  other  deficits  in  employ- 
ment. Due  to  the  enlarged  sense  of  cooperation  and  responsibility  which 
has  grown  in  the  business  world  during  the  past  few  years  the  response 
has  been  remarkable  and  satisfactory.  We  have  canvassed  the  Federal 
Government  and  instituted  measures  of  prudent  expansion  in  such  work 
that  should  be  helpful,  and  upon  which  the  different  departments  will 
make  some  early  recommendations  to  Congress. 
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I  am  convinced  that  through  these  measures  we  have  reestabUshed 
confidence.  Wages  should  remain  stable.  A  very  large  degree  of  indus- 
trial unemployment  and  suffering  which  would  otherwise  have  occurred 
has  been  prevented.  Agricultural  prices  have  reflected  the  returning 
confidence.  The  measures  taken  must  be  vigorously  pursued  until  nor- 
mal conditions  are  restored. 

Agriculture 

The  agricultural  situation  is  improving.  The  gross  farm  income  as 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  crop  season  1926-27 
was  $12,100,000,000;  for  1927-28  it  was  $12,300,000,000;  for  1928-29 
it  was  $12,500,000,000;  and  estimated  on  the  basis  of  prices  since  the 
last  harvest  the  value  of  the  1929-30  crop  would  be  over  $12,650,000,000. 
The  slight  decline  in  general  commodity  prices  during  the  past  few 
years  naturally  assists  the  farmers'  buying  power. 

The  number  of  farmer  bankruptcies  is  very  materially  decreased 
below  previous  years.  The  decline  in  land  values  now  seems  to  be  arrested 
and  rate  of  movement  from  the  farm  to  the  city  has  been  reduced.  Not 
all  sections  of  agriculture,  of  course,  have  fared  equally,  and  some  areas 
have  suffered  from  drought.  Responsible  farm  leaders  have  assured  me 
that  a  large  measure  of  confidence  is  returning  to  agriculture  and  that 
a  feeling  of  optimism  pervades  that  industry. 

The  most  extensive  action  for  strengthening  the  agricultural  industry 
ever  taken  by  any  government  was  inaugurated  through  the  farm 
marketing  act  of  June  15  last.  Under  its  provisions  the  Federal  Farm 
Board  has  been  established,  comprised  of  men  long  and  widely  experi- 
enced in  agriculture  and  sponsored  by  the  farm  organizations  of  the 
country.  During  its  short  period  of  existence  the  board  has  taken  definite 
steps  toward  a  more  efficient  organization  of  agriculture,  toward  the 
elimination  of  waste  in  marketing,  and  toward  the  upbuilding  of 
farmers'  marketing  organizations  on  sounder  and  more  efficient  lines. 
Substantial  headway  has  been  made  in  the  organization  of  four  of  the 
basic  commodities — grain,  cotton,  livestock,  and  wool.  Support  by  the 
board  to  cooperative  marketing  organizations  and  other  board  activities 
undoubtedly  have  served  to  steady  the  farmers'  market  during  the 
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recent  crisis  and  have  operated  also  as  a  great  stimulus  to  the  cooperative 
organization  of  agriculture.  The  problems  of  the  industry  are  most  com- 
plex, and  the  need  for  sound  organization  is  imperative.  Yet  the  board 
is  moving  rapidly  along  the  lines  laid  out  for  it  in  the  act,  facilitating 
the  creation  by  farmers  of  farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled  organi- 
zations and  federating  them  into  central  institutions,  w^ith  a  view  to 
increasing  the  bargaining  power  of  agriculture,  preventing  and  con- 
trolling surpluses,  and  mobilizing  the  economic  power  of  agriculture. 

The  Tariff 

The  special  session  of  Congress  was  called  to  expedite  the  fulfillment 
of  party  pledges  of  agricultural  relief  and  the  tariff.  The  pledge  of  farm 
relief  has  been  carried  out.  At  that  time  I  stated  the  principles  upon 
which  I  believed  action  should  be  taken  in  respect  to  the  tariff: 

"An  effective  tariff  upon  agricultural  products,  that  will  com- 
pensate the  farmer's  higher  costs  and  higher  standards  of  living, 
has  a  dual  purpose.  Such  a  tariff  not  only  protects  the  farmer  in 
our  domestic  market  but  it  also  stimulates  him  to  diversify  his 
crops  and  to  grow  products  that  he.  could  not  otherwise  produce, 
and  thus  lessens  his  dependence  upon  exports  to  foreign  markets. 
The  great  expansion  of  production  abroad  under  the  conditions  I 
have  mentioned  renders  foreign  competition  in  our  export  markets 
increasingly  serious.  It  seems  but  natural,  therefore,  that  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  having  been  greatly  handicapped  in  his  foreign  market 
by  such  competition  from  the  younger  expanding  countries,  should 
ask  that  foreign  access  to  our  domestic  market  should  be  regu- 
lated by  taking  into  account  the  differences  in  our  costs  of 
production.  "^  ^  * 

"In  considering  the  tariff  for  other  industries  than  agriculture, 
we  find  that  there  have  been  economic  shifts  necessitating  a  read- 
justment of  some  of  the  tariff  schedules.  Seven  years  of  experience 
under  the  tariff  bill  enacted  in  1922  have  demonstrated  the  wisdom 
of  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  that  measure.  On  the  whole  it  has 
worked  well.  In  the  main  our  wages  have  been  maintained  at  high 
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levels;  our  exports  and  imports  have  steadily  increased;  with  some 
exceptions  our  manufacturing  industries  have  been  prosperous. 
Nevertheless,  economic  changes  have  taken  place  during  that  time 
v^hich  have  placed  certain  domestic  products  at  a  disadvantage  and 
new  industries  have  come  into  being,  all  of  which  create  the  necessity 
for  some  limited  changes  in  the  schedules  and  in  the  administrative 
clauses  of  the  laws  as  written  in  1922. 

"It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  test  of  necessity  for  revision  is,  in 
the  main,  whether  there  has  been  a  substantial  slackening  of  activity 
in  an  industry  during  the  past  few  years,  and  a  consequent  decrease 
of  employment  due  to  insurmountable  competition  in  the  products 
of  that  industry.  It  is  not  as  if  we  were  setting  up  a  new  basis  of  pro- 
tective duties.  We  did  that  seven  years  ago.  What  we  need  to  remedy 
now  is  whatever  substantial  loss  of  employment  may  have  resulted 
from  shifts  since  that  time.  ^  ^  "^ 

"In  determining  changes  in  our  tariff  we  must  not  fail  to  take  into 
account  the  broad  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  such 
interests  include  our  trade  relations  with  other  countries." 
No  condition  has  arisen  in  my  view  to  change  these  principles  stated 
at  the  opening  of  the  special  session.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  their 
application  to  the  pending  revision  will  give  the  country  the  kind  of  a 
tariff  law  it  both  needs  and  wants.  It  would  be  most  helpful  if  action 
should  be  taken  at  an  early  moment,  more  especially  at  a  time  when 
business  and  agriculture  are  both  cooperating  to  minimize  future  uncer- 
tainties. It  is  just  that  they  should  know  what  the  rates  are  to  be. 

Even  a  limited  revision  requires  the  consideration  and  readjustment 
of  many  items.  The  exhaustive  inquiries  and  valuable  debate  from 
men  representative  of  all  parts  of  the  country  which  is  needed  to 
determine  the  detailed  rates  must  necessarily  be  accomplished  in  the 
Congress.  However  perfectly  this  rate  structure  may  be  framed  at  any 
given  time,  the  shifting  of  economic  forces  which  inevitably  occurs  will 
render  changes  in  some  items  desirable  between  the  necessarily  long 
intervals  of  congressional  revision.  Injustices  are  bound  to  develop,  such 
as  were  experienced  by  the  dairymen,  the  flaxseed  producers,  the  glass 
industry,  and  others,  under  the  1922  rates.  For  this  reason,  I  have  been 
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most  anxious  that  the  broad  principle  of  the  flexible  tariff  as  provided 
in  the  existing  law  should  be  preserved  and  its  delays  in  action  avoided 
by  more  expeditious  methods  of  determining  the  costs  of  production  at 
home  and  abroad,  with  executive  authority  to  promulgate  such  changes 
upon  recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Commission  after  exhaustive  in- 
vestigation. Changes  by  the  Congress  in  the  isolated  items  such  as  those 
to  which  I  have  referred  would  have  been  most  unlikely  both  because 
of  the  concentrations  of  oppositions  in  the  country,  who  could  see  no 
advantage  to  their  own  industry  or  State,  and  because  of  the  difficulty 
of  limiting  consideration  by  the  Congress  to  such  isolated  cases. 

There  is  no  fundamental  conflict  between  the  interests  of  the  farmer 
and  the  worker.  Lowering  of  the  standards  of  living  of  either  tends  to 
destroy  the  other.  The  prosperity  of  one  rests  upon  the  well-being  of  the 
other.  Nor  is  there  any  real  conflict  between  the  East  and  the  West  or  the 
North  and  the  South  in  the  United  States.  The  complete  interlocking  of 
economic  dependence,  the  common  striving  for  social  and  spiritual 
progress,  our  common  heritage  as  Americans,  and  the  infinite  web  of 
national  sentiment,  have  created  a  solidarity  in  a  great  people  unpar- 
alleled in  all  human  history.  These  invisible  bonds  should  not  and  can 
not  be  shattered  by  differences  of  opinion  growing  out  of  discussion  of  a 
tariff. 

Public  Buildings 

Under  the  provisions  of  various  acts  of  Congress  $300,000,000  has 
been  authorized  for  public  buildings  and  the  land  upon  which  to 
construct  them,  being  $75,000,000  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
$225,000,000  for  the  country  at  large.  Excluding  $25,000,000  which 
is  for  the  acquisition  of  land  in  the  so-called  "triangle"  in  this  city, 
this  public  building  legislation  provides  for  a  five-year  program  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  between  an  eight  and  nine  year  program 
for  the  country  at  large.  Of  this  sum  approximately  $27,400,000  was 
expended  up  to  June  30  last,  of  which  $11,400,000  has  been  expended 
in  the  District  and  $16,000,000  outside. 

Even  this  generous  provision  for  both  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  country  is  insufficient  for  most  pressing  governmental   needs. 
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Expensive  rents  and  inadequate  facilities  are  extravagance  and  not 
economy.  In  the  District  even  after  the  completion  of  these  projects  we 
shall  have  fully  20,000  clerks  housed  in  rented  and  temporary  v^ar 
buildings  w^hich  can  last  but  a  little  longer. 

I  therefore  recommend  that  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
extension  of  authorizations  both  for  the  country  at  large  and  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  again  distributed  over  a  term  of  years.  A  survey 
of  the  need  in  both  categories  has  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Postmaster  General.  It  would  be  helpful  in  the  present 
economic  situation  if  such  steps  were  taken  as  would  enable  early 
construction  work. 

An  expedition  and  enlargement  of  the  program  in  the  District  would 
bring  about  direct  economies  in  construction  by  enabling  the  erection 
of  buildings  in  regular  sequence.  By  maintaining  a  stable  labor  force  in 
the  city,  contracts  can  be  made  on  more  advantageous  terms. 

The  earlier  completion  of  this  program  which  is  an  acknowledged 
need  would  add  dignity  to  the  celebration  in  1932  of  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  President  Washington. 

In  consideration  of  these  projects  which  contribute  so  much  to  dignify 
the  National  Capital  I  should  like  to  renew  the  suggestion  that  the  Fine 
Arts  Commission  should  be  required  to  pass  upon  private  buildings 
which  are  proposed  for  sites  facing  upon  public  buildings  and  parks. 
Without  such  control  much  of  the  effort  of  the  Congress  in  beautification 
of  the  Capital  will  be  minimized. 

The  Waterways  and  Flood  Control 

The  development  of  inland  waterways  has  received  new  impulse  from 
the  completion  during  this  year  of  the  canalization  of  the  Ohio  to  a 
uniform  9-foot  depth.  The  development  of  the  other  segments  of  the 
Mississippi  system  should  be  expedited  and  with  this  in  view  I  am  rec- 
ommending an  increase  in  appropriations  for  rivers  and  harbors  from 
$50,000,000  to  $55,000,000  per  annum  which,  together  with  about 
$4,000,000  per  annum  released  by  completion  of  the  Ohio,  should  make 
available  after  providing  for  other  river  and  harbor  works  a  sum  of  from 
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$25,000,000  to  $30,000,000  per  annum  for  the  Mississippi  system  and  thus 
bring  it  to  early  completion. 

Conflict  of  opinion  which  has  arisen  over  the  proposed  floodway 
from  the  Arkansas  River  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  via  the  Atchafalaya 
River  has  led  me  to  w^ithhold  construction  upon  this  portion  of  the 
Mississippi  flood  control  plan  until  it  could  be  again  reviev^ed  by  the 
engineers  for  any  further  recommendation  to  Congress.  The  other 
portions  of  the  project  are  being  vigorously  prosecuted  and  I  have  rec- 
ommended an  increase  in  appropriations  for  this  from  $30,000,000  of 
the  present  year  to  $35,000,000  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Expansion  of  our  intracoastal  w^aterv^ays  to  effective  barge  depths  is 
v^ell  warranted.  We  are  awaiting  the  action  of  Canada  upon  the  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  project. 

Highways 

There  are  over  3,000,000  miles  of  legally  estabhshed  highways  in 
the  United  States,  of  which  about  10  per  cent  are  included  in  the 
State  highway  systems,  the  remainder  being  county  and  other  local 
roads.  About  626,000  miles  have  been  improved  with  some  type  of 
surfacing,  comprising  some  63  per  cent  of  the  State  highway  systems 
and  16  per  cent  of  the  local  roads.  Of  the  improved  roads  about  102,000 
miles  are  hard  surfaced,  comprising  about  22  per  cent  of  the  State  high- 
way systems  and  about  8  per  cent  of  hte  local  roads. 

While  proper  planning  should  materially  reduce  the  listed  mileage 
of  public  roads,  particularly  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and  turn  these 
roads  back  to  useful  purposes,  it  is  evident  that  road  construction  must 
be  a  long-continued  program.  Progress  in  improvement  is  about  50,000 
miles  of  all  types  per  annum,  of  which  some  12,000  miles  are  of  the 
more  durable  types.  The  total  expenditures  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  last  year  for  construction  and  maintenance  assumed  the 
huge  total  of  $1,660,000,000. 

Federal  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  highway  systems  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  States  has  proved  to  be  beneficial  and  stimulating.  We 
must  ultimately  give  consideration  to  the  increase  of  our  contribution 
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to  these  systems,  particularly  with  a  view  to  stimulating  the  improve- 
ment of  farm-to-market  roads. 

Post  Office 

Our  Post  Office  deficit  has  now  increased  to  over  $80,000,000  a  year, 
of  which  perhaps  $14,000,000  is  due  to  losses  on  ocean  mail  and  air 
mail  contracts.  The  department  is  making  an  exhaustive  study  of 
the  sources  of  the  deficit  with  view  to  later  recommendation  to  Congress 
in  respect  to  it. 

The  Post  Office  quarters  are  provided  in  part  by  the  Federal 
construction,  in  part  by  various  forms  of  rent  and  lease  arrangements. 
The  practice  has  grown  up  in  recent  years  of  contracting  long  term 
leases  under  which  both  rent  and  amortization  principal  cost  of  build- 
ings is  included.  I  am  advised  that  fully  40  per  cent  could  be  saved 
from  many  such  rent  and  lease  agreements  even  after  allowing  interest 
on  the  capital  required  at  the  normal  Government  rate.  There  are  also 
many  objectionable  features  to  some  of  these  practices.  The  provision 
of  adequate  quarters  for  the  Post  Office  should  be  put  on  a  sound  basis. 

A  revision  of  air  mail  rates  upon  a  more  systematic  and  permanent 
footing  is  necessary.  The  subject  is  under  study,  and  if  legislation 
should  prove  necessary  the  subject  will  be  presented  to  the  Congress. 
In  the  meantime  I  recommend  that  the  Congress  should  consider  the 
desirability  of  authorizing  further  expansion  of  the  South  American 
services. 

Commercial  Aviation 

During  the  past  year  progress  in  civil  aeronautics  has  been  remark- 
able. This  is  to  a  considerable  degree  due  to  the  wise  assistance  of  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
airways  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the  mail  contracts  from 
the  Post  Office  Department.  The  Government-improved  airways  now 
exceed  25,000  miles — ^more  than  14,000  miles  of  which  will  be  lighted 
and  equipped  for  night-flying  operations  by  the  close  of  the  current  year. 
Airport  construction  through  all  the  States  is  extremely  active.  There 
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are  now  1,000  commercial  and  municipal  airports  in  operation  with  an 
additional  1,200  proposed  for  early  development. 

Through  this  assistance  the  Nation  is  building  a  sound  aviation 
system,  operated  by  private  enterprise.  Over  6,400  planes  are  in  com- 
mercial use,  and  9,400  pilots  are  licensed  by  the  Government.  Our 
manufacturing  capacity  has  risen  to  7,500  planes  per  annum.  The 
aviation  companies  have  increased  regular  air  transportation  until  it 
now  totals  90,000  miles  per  day — one-fourth  of  which  is  flown  by  night. 
Mail  and  express  services  now  connect  our  principal  cities,  and  exten- 
sive services  for  passenger  transportation  have  been  inaugurated,  and 
others  of  importance  are  imminent.  American  air  lines  now  reach  into 
Canada  and  Mexico,  to  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  Central  America,  and  most 
of  the  important  countries  of  South  America. 

Railways 

As  a  whole,  the  railroads  never  were  in  such  good  physical  and 
financial  condition,  and  the  country  has  never  been  so  well  served  by 
them.  The  greatest  volume  of  freight  traffic  ever  tendered  is  being 
carried  at  a  speed  never  before  attained  and  with  satisfaction  to  the 
shippers.  Efficiencies  and  new  methods  have  resulted  in  reduction  in 
the  cost  of  providing  freight  transportation,  and  freight  rates  show  a 
continuous  descending  line  from  the  level  enforced  by  the  World  War. 

We  have,  however,  not  yet  assured  for  the  future  that  adequate  system 
of  transportation  through  consolidations  which  was  the  objective  of 
the  Congress  in  the  transportation  act.  The  chief  purpose  of  consolida- 
tion is  to  secure  well-balanced  systems  with  more  uniform  and  satis- 
factory rate  structure,  a  more  stable  financial  structure,  more  equitable 
distribution  of  traffic,  greater  efficiency,  and  single-line  instead  of 
multiple-line  hauls.  In  this  way  the  country  will  have  the  assurance  of 
better  service  and  ultimately  at  lower  and  more  even  rates  than  would 
otherwise  be  attained.  Legislation  to  simplify  and  expedite  consolida- 
tion methods  and  better  to  protect  public  interest  should  be  enacted. 

Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  relief  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  from  the  necessity  of  detailed  attention  to  comparatively 
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inconsequential  matters  which,  under  the  existing  law,  must  receive 
their  direct  and  personal  consideration.  It  is  in  the  public  interest  that 
the  members  of  the  Commission  should  not  be  so  pressed  by  minor 
matters  that  they  have  inadequate  time  for  investigation  and  considera- 
tion of  the  larger  questions  committed  to  them  for  solution.  As  to  many 
of  these  minor  matters,  the  function  of  the  Commission  might  well  be 
made  revisory,  and  the  primary  responsibility  delegated  to  subordinate 
officials  after  the  practice  long  in  vogue  in  the  executive  departments. 

Merchant  Marine 

Under  the  impulse  of  the  merchant  marine  act  of  1928  the  transfer 
to  private  enterprise  of  the  Government-owned  steamship  lines  is  going 
forward  with  increasing  success.  The  Shipping  Board  now  operates 
about  18  lines,  which  is  less  than  half  the  number  originally  established, 
and  the  estimate  of  expenditures  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  is  based  upon 
reduction  in  losses  on  Government  lines  by  approximately  one-half. 
Construction  loans  have  been  made  to  the  amount  of  approximately 
$75,000,000  out  of  the  revolving  fund  authorized  by  Congress  and  have 
furnished  an  additional  aid  to  American  shipping  and  further  stimulated 
the  building  of  vessels  in  American  yards. 

Desirous  of  securing  the  full  values  to  the  Nation  of  the  great  effort 
to  develop  our  merchant  marine  by  the  merchant  marine  act  soon  after 
the  inauguration  of  the  present  administration,  I  appointed  an  inter- 
departmental committee,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as 
chairman,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Shipping  Board,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  policies  being 
pursued  under  the  act  of  1928  in  respect  of  mail  contracts;  to  inquire 
into  its  workings  and  to  advise  the  Postmaster  General  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  act. 

In  particular  it  seemed  to  me  necessary  to  determine  if  the  result  of 
the  contracts  already  let  would  assure  the  purpose  expressed  in  the  act, 
"to  further  develop  an  American  merchant  marine,  to  assure  its  per- 
manence in  the  transportation  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  and  to  develop  a  coordinated  policy  by  which 
these  purposes  may  be  translated  into  actualities. 
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In  review  of  the  mail  contracts  already  awarded  it  was  found  that 
they  aggregated  25  separate  awards  imposing  a  governmental  obligation 
of  a  litrie  over  $12,000,000  per  annum.  Provision  had  been  imposed 
in  five  of  the  contracts  for  construction  of  new  vessels  with  which  to 
replace  and  expand  services.  These  requirements  come  to  a  total  of  12 
vessels  in  the  10-year  period,  aggregating  122,000  tons.  Some  other 
conditions  in  the  contracts  had  not  worked  out  satisfactorily. 

That  study  has  now  been  substantially  completed  and  the  committee 
has  advised  the  desirability  and  the  necessity  of  securing  much  larger 
undertakings  as  to  service  and  new  construction  in  future  contracts. 
The  committee  at  this  time  is  recommending  the  advertising  of  14 
additional  routes,  making  substantial  requirements  for  the  construction 
of  new  vessels  during  the  life  of  each  contract  recommended.  A  total 
of  40  new  vessels  will  be  required  under  the  contracts  proposed,  about 
half  of  which  will  be  required  to  be  built  during  the  next  three  years. 
The  capital  cost  of  this  new  construction  will  be  approximately 
$250,000,000,  involving  approximately  460,000  gross  tons.  Should  bid- 
ders be  found  who  will  make  these  undertakings,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  recommend  to  Congress  an  increase  in  the  authorized  expenditure  by 
the  Post  Office  of  about  $5,500,000  annually.  It  will  be  most  advantageous 
to  grant  such  an  authority. 

A  conflict  as  to  the  administration  of  the  act  has  arisen  in  the  con- 
tention of  persons  who  have  purchased  Shipping  Board  vessels  that 
they  are  entitled  to  mail  contracts  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  the 
lowest  bidder,  the  Post  Office,  on  the  other  hand,  being  required  by 
law  to  let  contracts  in  that  manner.  It  is  urgent  that  Congress  should 
clarify  this  situation. 

The  Banking  System 

It  is  desirable  that  Congress  should  consider  the  revision  of  some 
portions  of  the  banking  law. 

The  development  of  "group"  and  "chain"  banking  presents  many  new 
problems.  The  question  naturally  arises  as  to  whether  if  allowed  to 
expand  without  restraint  these  methods  would  dangerously  concentrate 
control  of  credit,  and  whether  they  would  not  in  any  event  seriously 
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threaten  one  of  the  fundamentals  of  the  American  credit  system — ^which 
is  that  credit  which  is  based  upon  banking  deposits  should  be  controlled 
by  persons  within  those  areas  which  furnish  these  deposits  and  thus  be 
subject  to  the  restraints  of  local  interest  and  pubUc  opinion  in  those 
areas.  To  some  degree,  however,  this  movement  of  chain  or  group 
banking  is  a  groping  for  stronger  support  to  the  banks  and  a  more  secure 
basis  for  these  institutions. 

The  growth  in  size  and  stability  of  the  metropolitan  banks  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  trend  in  the  country  districts,  with  its  many  fail- 
ures and  the  losses  these  failures  have  imposed  upon  the  agricultural 
community. 

The  relinquishment  of  charters  of  national  banks  in  great  commercial 
centers  in  favor  of  State  charters  indicates  that  some  conditions  sur- 
round the  national  banks  which  render  them  unable  to  compete  with 
State  banks;  and  their  withdrawal  results  in  weakening  our  national 
banking  system. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  permission  should  be  granted  to  national 
banks  to  engage  in  branch  banking  of  a  nature  that  would  preserve 
within  limited  regions  the  local  responsibility  and  the  control  of  such 
credit  institutions. 

All  these  subjects,  however,  require  careful  investigation,  and  it 
might  be  found  advantageous  to  create  a  joint  commission  embracing 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  other  appropriate  Federal  officials  for 
subsequent  report. 

Electrical  Power  Regulation 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  is  now  comprised  of  three  Cabinet 
officers,  and  the  duties  involved  in  the  competent  conduct  of  the  grow- 
ing responsibilities  of  this  commission  far  exceed  the  time  and  attention 
which  these  officials  can  properly  afford  from  other  important  duties.  I 
recommended  that  authority  be  given  for  the  appointment  of  full-time 
commissioners  to  replace  them. 

It  is  also  desirable  that  the  authority  of  the  commission  should  be 
extended  to  certain  phases  of  power  regulation.  The  nature  of  the  elec- 
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trie  utilities  industry  is  such  that  about  90  per  cent  of  all  power  genera- 
tion and  distribution  is  intrastate  in  character,  and  most  of  the  States 
have  developed  their  own  regulatory  systems  as  to  certificates  of  con- 
venience, rates,  and  profits  of  such  utilities.  To  encroach  upon  their 
authorities  and  responsibiUties  would  be  an  encroachment  upon  the 
rights  of  the  States.  There  are  cases,  however,  of  interstate  character 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  States.  To  meet  these  cases  it  would  be 
most  desirable  if  a  method  could  be  worked  out  by  which  initial  action 
may  be  taken  between  the  commissions  of  the  States  whose  joint  action 
should  be  made  effective  by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  with  a 
reserve  to  act  on  its  own  motion  in  case  of  disagreement  or  nonaction 
by  the  States. 

The  Radio  Commission 

I  recommend  the  reorganization  of  the  Radio  Commission  into  a 
permanent  body  from  its  present  temporary  status.  The  requirement 
of  the  present  law  that  the  commissioners  shall  be  appointed  from 
specified  zones  should  be  abolished  and  a  general  provision  made  for 
their  equitable  selection  from  different  parts  of  the  country.  Despite 
the  effort  of  the  commissioners,  the  present  method  develops  a  public 
insistence  that  the  commissioners  are  specially  charged  with  super- 
vision of  radio  affairs  in  the  zone  from  which  each  is  appointed.  As  a 
result  there  is  danger  that  the  system  will  degenerate  from  a  national 
system  into  five  regional  agencies  with  varying  practices,  varying 
policies,  competitive  tendencies,  and  consequent  failure  to  attain  its 
utmost  capacity  for  service  to  the  people  as  a  whole. 

Muscle  Shoals 

It  is  most  desirable  that  this  question  should  be  disposed  of.  Under 
present  conditions  the  income  from  these  plants  is  less  than  could 
otherwise  be  secured  for  its  use,  and  more  especially  the  public  is  not 
securing  the  full  benefits  which  could  be  obtained  from  them. 

It  is  my  belief  that  such  parts  of  these  plants  as  would  be  useful 
and  the  revenues  from  the  remainder  should  be  dedicated  for  all  time 
to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  for  investigation  and  experimenta- 
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tion  on  a  commercial  scale  in  agricultural  chemistry.  By  such  means 
advancing  discoveries  of  science  can  be  systematically  applied  to  agricul- 
tural need,  and  development  of  the  chemical  industry  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  can  be  assured. 

I  do  not  favor  the  operation  by  the  Government  of  either  power  or 
manufacturing  business  except  as  an  unavoidable  by-product  of  some 
other  major  public  purpose. 

Any  form  of  settlement  of  this  question  v^ill  imply  entering  upon  a 
contract  or  contracts  for  the  lease  of  the  plants  either  as  a  w^hole  or 
in  parts  and  the  reservation  of  facilities,  products,  or  income  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  The  extremely  technical  and  involved  nature  of  such 
contracts  dealing  v^ith  chemical  and  electrical  enterprises,  added  to  the 
unusual  difficulties  surrounding  these  special  plants,  and  the  rapid 
commercial  changes  now  in  progress  in  power  and  synthetic  nitrogen 
manufacture,  lead  me  to  suggest  that  Congress  create  a  special  commis- 
sion, not  to  investigate  and  report  as  in  the  past,  but  with  authority 
to  negotiate  and  complete  some  sort  of  contract  or  contracts  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  subject,  of  course,  to  such  general  requirements 
as  Congress  may  stipulate. 

Boulder  Dam 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  making  satisfactory  progress  in 
negotiation  of  the  very  complex  contracts  required  for  the  sale  of  the 
power  to  be  generated  at  this  project.  These  contracts  must  assure 
the  return  of  all  Government  outlays  upon  the  project.  I  recommend 
that  the  necessary  funds  be  appropriated  for  the  initiation  of  this  work 
as  soon  as  the  contracts  are  in  the  hands  of  Congress. 

Conservation 

Conservation  of  national  resources  is  a  fixed  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Three  important  questions  bearing  upon  conservation  of  the 
public  lands  have  become  urgent. 

Conservation  of  our  oil  and  gas  resources  against  future  need  is  a 
national  necessity.  The  working  of  the  oil  permit  system  in  develop- 
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ment  of  oil  and  gas  resources  on  the  public  domain  has  been  subject  to 
great  abuse.  I  considered  it  necessary  to  suspend  the  issuance  of  such 
permits  and  to  direct  the  review  of  all  outstanding  permits  as  to  com- 
pliance of  the  holders  with  the  law.  The  purpose  was  not  only  to  end 
such  abuse  but  to  place  the  Government  in  position  to  review  the  entire 
subject. 

We  are  also  confronted  with  a  major  problem  in  conservation  due 
to  the  overgrazing  on  public  lands.  The  effect  of  overgrazing  (which 
has  now  become  general)  is  not  only  to  destroy  the  ranges  but  by 
impairing  the  ground  coverage  seriously  to  menace  the  water  supply 
in  many  parts  of  the  West  through  quick  run-off,  spring  floods,  and 
autumn  drought. 

We  have  a  third  problem  of  major  dimensions  in  the  reconsideration 
of  our  reclamation  policy.  The  inclusion  of  most  of  the  available  lands 
of  the  public  domain  in  existing  or  planned  reclamation  projects  largely 
completes  the  original  purpose  of  the  Reclamation  Service.  There  still 
remains  the  necessity  for  extensive  storage  of  water  in  the  arid  States 
which  renders  it  desirable  that  we  should  give  a  wider  vision  and  pur- 
pose to  this  service. 

To  provide  for  careful  consideration  of  these  questions  and  also  of 
better  division  of  responsibilities  in  them  as  between  the  State  and 
Federal  Governments,  including  the  possible  transfer  to  the  States  for 
school  purposes  of  the  lands  unreserved  for  forests,  parks,  power,  min- 
erals, etc.,  I  have  appointed  a  Commission  on  Conservation  of  the  Public 
Domain,  with  a  membership  representing  the  major  public  land  States 
and  at  the  same  time  the  public  at  large.  I  recommend  that  Congress 
should  authorize  a  moderate  sum  to  defray  their  expenses. 

Social  Service 

The  Federal  Government  provides  for  an  extensive  and  valuable  pro- 
gram of  constructive  social  service,  in  education,  home  building,  pro- 
tection to  women  and  children,  employment,  public  health,  recreation, 
and  many  other  directions. 

In  a  broad  sense  Federal  activity  in  these  directions  has  been  confined 
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to  research  and  dissemination  of  information  and  experience,  and  at 
most  to  temporary  subsidies  to  the  States  in  order  to  secure  uniform 
advancement  in  practice  and  methods.  Any  other  attitude  by  the  Federal 
Government  v^ill  undermine  one  of  the  most  precious  possessions  of 
the  American  people;  that  is,  local  and  individual  responsibility.  We 
should  adhere  to  this  policy. 

Federal  officials  can,  however,  make  a  further  and  most  important 
contribution  by  leadership  in  stimulation  of  the  community  and  volun- 
tary agencies,  and  by  extending  Federal  assistance  in  organization  of 
these  forces  and  bringing  about  cooperation  among  them. 

As  an  instance  of  this  character,  I  have  recently,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Secretaries  of  Interior  and  Labor,  laid  the  foundations  of  an  ex- 
haustive inquiry  into  the  facts  precedent  to  a  nation-wide  White  House 
conference  on  child  health  and  protection.  This  cooperative  movement 
among  interested  agencies  will  impose  no  expense  upon  the  Govern- 
ment. Similar  nation-wide  conferences  will  be  called  in  connection  with 
better  housing  and  recreation  at  a  later  date. 

In  view  of  the  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  policies 
which  should  be  pursued  by  the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to 
education,  I  have  appointed  a  committee  representative  of  the  important 
educational  associations  and  others  to  investigate  and  present  recom- 
mendations. In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  I  have 
also  appointed  a  voluntary  committee  of  distinguished  membership  to 
assist  in  a  nation-wide  movement  for  abolition  of  illiteracy. 

I  have  recommended  additional  appropriations  for  the  Federal  em- 
ployment service  in  order  that  it  may  more  fully  cover  its  cooperative 
work  with  State  and  local  services.  I  have  also  recommended  additional 
appropriations  for  the  Women's  and  Children's  Bureaus  for  much- 
needed  research  as  to  facts  which  I  feel  will  prove  most  helpful. 

Public  Health 

The  advance  in  scientific  discovery  as  to  disease  and  health  imposes 
new  considerations  upon  us.  The  Nation  as  a  whole  is  vitally  interested 
in  the  health  of  all  the  people;  in  protection  from  spread  of  contagious 
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disease;  in  the  relation  of  physical  and  mental  disabihties  to  criminality; 
and  in  the  economic  and  moral  advancement  which  is  fundamentally 
associated  with  sound  body  and  mind.  The  organization  of  preventive 
measures  and  health  education  in  its  personal  application  is  the  province 
of  public  health  service.  Such  organization  should  be  as  universal  as 
public  education.  Its  support  is  a  proper  burden  upon  the  taxpayer.  It 
can  not  be  organized  with  success,  either  in  its  sanitary  or  educational 
phases,  except  under  public  authority.  It  should  be  based  upon  local 
and  State  responsibility,  but  I  consider  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
an  obligation  of  contribution  to  the  establishment  of  such  agencies. 

In  the  practical  working  out  of  organization,  exhaustive  experiment 
and  trial  have  demonstrated  that  the  base  should  be  competent  organiza- 
tion of  the  municipality,  county,  or  other  local  unit.  Most  of  our  munici- 
palities and  some  400  rural  counties  out  of  3,000  now  have  some  such 
unit  organization.  Where  highly  developed,  a  health  unit  comprises 
at  least  a  physician,  sanitary  engineer,  and  community  nurse  with  the 
addition,  in  some  cases,  of  another  nurse  devoted  to  the  problems  of 
maternity  and  children.  Such  organization  gives  at  once  a  fundmental 
control  of  preventive  measures  and  assists  in  community  instruction. 
The  Federal  Government,  through  its  interest  in  control  of  contagion, 
acting  through  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  and  the  State 
agencies,  has  in  the  past  and  should  in  the  future  concern  itself  with 
this  development,  particularly  in  the  many  rural  sections  which  are  un- 
fortunately far  behind  in  progress.  Some  parts  of  the  funds  contributed 
under  the  Sheppard-Towner  Act  through  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  have  also  found  their  way  into  these  channels. 

I  recommend  to  the  Congress  that  the  purpose  of  the  Sheppard- 
Towner  Act  should  be  continued  through  the  Children's  Bureau  for 
a  limited  period  of  years;  and  that  the  Congress  should  consider  the 
desirability  of  confining  the  use  of  Federal  funds  by  the  States  to  the 
building  up  of  such  county  or  other  local  units,  and  that  such  outlay 
should  be  positively  coordinated  with  the  funds  expended  through  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  directed  to  other  phases  of  the  same 
county  or  other  local  unit  organization.  All  funds  appropriated  should 
of  course  be  applied  through  the  States,  so  that  the  public  health  pro- 
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gram  of  the  county  or  local  unit  will  be  efficiently  coordinated  with 
that  of  the  whole  State. 

Federal  Prisons 

Closely  related  to  crime  conditions  is  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
prison  system.  Our  Federal  penal  institutions  are  overcrowded,  and 
this  condition  is  daily  becoming  worse.  The  parole  and  probation  sys- 
tems are  inadequate.  These  conditions  make  it  impossible  to  perform 
the  work  of  personal  reconstruction  of  prisoners  so  as  to  prepare  them 
for  return  to  the  duties  of  citizenship.  In  order  to  relieve  the  pressing 
evils  I  have  directed  the  temporary  transfer  of  the  Army  Disciplinary 
Barracks  at  Leavenworth  to  the  Department  of  Justice  for  use  as  a 
Federal  prison.  Not  only  is  this  temporary  but  it  is  inadequate  for 
present  needs. 

We  need  some  new  Federal  prisons  and  a  reorganization  of  our  proba- 
tion and  parole  systems;  and  there  should  be  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  a  Bureau  of  Prisons  with  a  sufficient  force  to  deal 
adequately  with  the  growing  activities  of  our  prison  institutions.  Au-- 
thorization  for  the  improvements  should  be  given  speedily,  with  initial 
appropriations  to  allow  the  construction  of  the  new  institutions  to  be 
undertaken  at  once. 

Immigration 

Restriction  of  immigration  has  from  every  aspect  proved  a  sound 
national  policy.  Our  pressing  problem  is  to  formulate  a  method  by 
which  the  limited  number  of  immigrants  whom  we  do  welcome  shall 
be  adapted  to  our  national  setting  and  our  national  needs. 

I  have  been  opposed  to  the  basis  of  the  quotas  now  in  force  and  I  have 
hoped  that  we  could  find  some  practical  method  to  secure  what  I  beUeve 
should  be  our  real  national  objective;  that  is,  fitness  of  the  immigrant 
as  to  physique,  character,  training,  and  our  need  of  service.  Perhaps 
some  system  of  priorities  within  the  quotas  could  produce  these  results 
and  at  the  same  time  enable  some  hardships  in  the  present  system  to  be 
cleared  up.  I  recommend  that  the  Congress  should  give  the  subject 
further  study,  in  which  the  executive  departments  will  gladly  cooperate 
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with  the  hope  of  discovering  such  method  as  will  more  fully  secure 
our  national  necessities. 

Veterans 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  our  Government  almost  from  its  inception 
to  make  provision  for  the  men  who  have  been  disabled  in  defense  of 
our  country.  This  policy  should  be  maintained.  Originally  it  took  the 
form  of  land  grants  and  pensions.  This  system  continued  until  our 
entry  into  the  World  War.  The  Congress  at  that  time  inaugurated 
a  new  plan  of  compensation,  rehabilitation,  hospitalization,  medical 
care  and  treatment,  and  insurance,  whereby  benefits  were  awarded  to 
those  veterans  and  their  immediate  dependents  whose  disabilities  were 
attributable  to  their  war  service.  The  basic  principle  in  this  legislation 
is  sound. 

In  a  desire  to  eliminate  all  possibilities  of  injustice  due  to  difficulties 
in  establishing  service  connection  of  disabilities,  these  principles  have 
been  to  some  degree  extended.  Veterans  whose  diseases  or  injuries  have 
become  apparent  within  a  brief  period  after  the  war  are  now  receiving 
compensation;  insurance  benefits  have  been  liberalized.  Emergency 
officers  are  now  receiving  additional  benefits.  The  doors  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's hospitals  have  been  opened  to  all  veterans,  even  though 
their  diseases  or  injuries  were  not  the  result  of  their  war  service.  In 
addition  adjusted  service  certificates  have  been  issued  to  3,433,300 
veterans.  This  in  itself  will  mean  an  expenditure  of  nearly  $3,500,000,- 
000  before  1945,  in  addition  to  the  $600,000,000  which  we  are  now 
appropriating  annually  for  our  veterans'  relief. 

The  administration  of  all  laws  concerning  the  veterans  and  their 
dependents  has  been  upon  the  basis  of  dealing  generously,  humanely, 
and  justly.  While  some  inequalities  have  arisen,  substantial  and  ade- 
quate care  has  been  given  and  justice  administered.  Further  improve- 
ment in  administration  may  require  some  amendment  from  time  to 
time  to  the  law,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  such  changes  con- 
form to  the  basic  principles  of  the  legislation. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  will  gain  in  efficiency,  economy,  and  more 
uniform  administration  and  better  definition  of  national  policies  if 
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the  Pension  Bureau,  the  National  Home  for  Volunteer  Soldiers,  and 
the  Veterans'  Bureau  are  brought  together  under  a  single  agency.  The 
total  appropriations  to  these  agencies  now  exceed  $800,000,000  per 
annum. 

Civil  Service 

Approximately  four-fifths  of  all  the  employees  in  the  executive 
civil  service  now  occupy  positions  subject  to  competitive  examination 
under  the  civil  service  law. 

There  are,  however,  still  commanding  opportunities  for  extending 
the  system.  These  opportunities  lie  within  the  province  of  Congress 
and  not  the  President.  I  recommend  that  a  further  step  be  taken  by 
authorization  that  appointments  of  third-class  postmasters  be  made 
under  the  civil  service  law. 

Departmental  Reorganization 

This  subject  has  been  under  consideration  for  over  20  years.  It  was 
promised  by  both  political  parties  in  the  recent  campaign.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  examined  by  committees  and  commissions — congressional, 
executive,  and  voluntary.  The  conclusions  of  these  investigations  have 
been  unanimous  that  reorganization  is  a  necessity  of  sound  administra- 
tion; of  economy;  of  more  effective  governmental  policies  and  of  relief 
to  the  citizen  from  unnecessary  harassment  in  his  relations  with  a 
multitude  of  scattered  governmental  agencies.  But  the  presentation  of 
any  specific  plan  at  once  enlivens  opposition  from  every  official  whose 
authority  may  be  curtailed  or  who  fears  his  position  is  imperiled  by 
such  a  result;  of  bureaus  and  departments  which  wish  to  maintain 
their  authority  and  activities;  of  citizens  and  their  organizations  who 
are  selfishly  interested,  or  who  are  inspired  by  fear  that  their  favorite 
bureau  may,  in  a  new  setting,  be  less  subject  to  their  influence  or  more 
subject  to  some  other  influence. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  essential  principles  of  reorganization  are  two 
in  number.  First,  all  administrative  activities  of  the  same  major  purpose 
should  be  placed  in  groups  under  single-headed  responsibility;  second, 
all  executive  and  administrative  functions  should  be  separated  from 
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boards  and  commissions  and  placed  under  individual  responsibility, 
while  quasilegislative  and  quasijudicial  and  broadly  advisory  functions 
should  be  removed  from  individual  authority  and  assigned  to  boards 
and  commissions.  Indeed,  these  are  the  fundamental  principles  upon 
vv^hich  our  Government  was  founded,  and  they  are  the  principles  which 
have  been  adhered  to  in  the  whole  development  of  our  business  struc- 
ture, and  they  are  the  distillation  of  the  common  sense  of  generations. 

For  instance,  the  conservation  of  national  resources  is  spread  among 
eight  agencies  in  five  departments.  They  suffer  from  conflict  and  overlap. 
There  is  no  proper  development  and  adherence  to  broad  national  policies 
and  no  central  point  where  the  searchlight  of  public  opinion  may  con- 
centrate itself.  These  functions  should  be  grouped  under  the  direction 
of  some  such  official  as  an  assistant  secretary  of  conservation.  The  par- 
ticular department  or  cabinet  officer  under  which  such  a  group  should 
be  placed  is  of  secondary  importance  to  the  need  of  concentration.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  educational  services,  of  merchant  marine  aids,  of 
public  works,  of  public  health,  of  veterans'  services,  and  many  others, 
the  component  parts  of  which  are  widely  scattered  in  the  various  de- 
partments and  independent  agencies.  It  is  desirable  that  we  first  have 
experience  with  these  different  groups  in  action  before  we  create  new 
departments.  These  may  be  necessary  later  on. 

With  this  background  of  all  previous  experience  I  can  see  no  hope 
for  the  development  of  a  sound  reorganization  of  the  Government  unless 
Congress  be  willing  to  delegate  its  authority  over  the  problem  (subject 
to  defined  principles)  to  the  Executive,  who  should  act  upon  approval 
of  a  joint  committee  of  Congress  or  with  the  reservation  of  power  of 
revision  by  Congress  within  some  limited  period  adequate  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

Prohibition 

The  first  duty  of  the  President  under  his  oath  of  office  is  to  secure 
the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  The  enforcement  of  the  laws  enacted  to 
give  effect  to  the  eighteenth  amendment  is  far  from  satisfactory  and  this 
is  in  part  due  to  the  inadequate  organization  of  the  administrative 
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agencies  of  the  Federal  Government.  With  the  hope  of  expediting  such 
reorganization,  I  requested  on  June  6  last  that  Congress  should  appoint 
a  joint  committee  to  collaborate  with  executive  agencies  in  preparation 
of  legislation.  It  would  be  helpful  if  it  could  be  so  appointed.  The  sub- 
ject has  been  earnestly  considered  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Commission 
and  the  administrative  officials  of  the  Government.  Our  joint  conclu- 
sions are  that  certain  steps  should  be  taken  at  once.  First,  there  should 
be  an  immediate  concentration  of  responsibility  and  strengthening  of 
enforcement  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  by  transfer  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  of  the  Federal  functions  of  detection  and  to  a 
considerable  degree  of  prosecution,  which  are  now  lodged  in  the  Prohi- 
bition Bureau  in  the  Treasury;  and  at  the  same  time  the  control  of  the 
distribution  of  industrial  alcohol  and  legalized  beverages  should  remain 
in  the  Treasury.  Second,  provision  should  be  made  for  relief  of  con- 
gestion in  the  Federal  courts  by  modifying  and  simplifying  the  pro- 
cedure for  dealing  with  the  large  volume  of  petty  prosecutions  under 
various  Federal  acts.  Third,  there  should  be  a  codification  of  the  laws 
relating  to  prohibition  to  avoid  the  necessity  which  now  exists  of  resort- 
ing to  more  than  25  statutes  enacted  at  various  times  over  40  years. 
Technical  defects  in  these  statutes  that  have  been  disclosed  should  be 
cured.  I  would  add  to  these  recommendations  the  desirability  of  re- 
organizing the  various  services  engaged  in  the  prevention  of  smuggling 
into  one  border  patrol  under  the  Coast  Guard.  Further  recommenda- 
tions upon  the  subject  as  a  whole  will  be  developed  after  further  exami- 
nation by  the  Law  Enforcement  Commission,  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  any  criminal  law  will  ever  be  fully  enforced  so  long  as  criminals 
exist. 

The  District  of  Columbia  should  be  the  model  of  city  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  Nation.  While  conditions  here  are  much  better  than  in 
many  other  cities,  they  are  far  from  perfect,  and  this  is  due  in  part  to 
the  congestion  of  criminal  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District, 
resulting  in  long  delays.  Furthermore,  there  is  need  for  legislation  in 
the  District  supplementing  the  national  prohibition  act,  more  sharply 
defining  and  enlarging  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  District  Com- 
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missioners  and  the  police  of  the  District,  and  opening  the  way  for  better 
cooperation  in  the  enforcement  of  prohibition  between  the  District 
officials  and  the  prohibition  officers  of  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
urgent  that  these  conditions  be  remedied. 

Law  Enforcement  and  Observance 

No  one  will  look  with  satisfaction  upon  the  volume  of  crime  of  all 
kinds  and  the  growth  of  organized  crime  in  our  country.  We  have 
pressing  need  so  to  organize  our  system  of  administering  criminal 
justice  as  to  establish  full  vigor  and  effectiveness.  We  need  to  reestab- 
lish faith  that  the  highest  interests  of  our  country  are  served  by  in- 
sistence upon  the  swift  and  even-handed  administration  of  justice  to 
all  offenders,  whether  they  be  rich  or  poor.  That  we  shall  effect  im- 
provement is  vital  to  the  preservation  of  our  institutions.  It  is  the  most 
serious  issue  before  our  people. 

Under  the  authority  of  Congress  I  have  appointed  a  National 
Commission  on  Law  Observance  and  Enforcement,  for  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  entire  problem  of  the  enforcement  of  our  laws  and  the 
improvement  of  our  judicial  system,  including  the  special  problems 
and  abuses  growing  out  of  the  prohibition  laws.  The  commission 
has  been  invited  to  make  the  widest  inquiry  into  the  shortcomings 
of  the  administration  of  justice  and  into  the  causes  and  remedies  for 
them.  It  has  organized  its  work  under  subcommittees  dealing  with 
the  many  contributory  causes  of  our  situation  and  has  enlisted  the  aid 
of  investigators  in  fields  requiring  special  consideration.  I  am  confident 
that  as  a  result  of  its  studies  now  being  carried  forward  it  will  make  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  solution  of  our  pressing  problems. 

Pending  further  legislation,  the  Department  of  Justice  has  been 
striving  to  weed  out  inefficiency  wherever  it  exists,  to  stimulate  activity 
on  the  part  of  its  prosecuting  officers,  and  to  use  increasing  care  in 
examining  into  the  qualifications  of  those  appointed  to  serve  as  prose- 
cutors. The  department  is  seeking  systematically  to  strengthen  the 
law  enforcement  agencies  week  by  week  and  month  by  month,  not  by 
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dramatic  displays  but  by  steady  pressure;  by  removal  of  negligent  offi- 
cials and  by  encouragement  and  assistance  to  the  vigilant.  During  the 
course  of  these  efforts  it  has  been  revealed  that  in  some  districts  causes 
contributing  to  the  congestion  of  criminal  dockets,  and  to  delays  and 
inefficiency  in  prosecutions,  have  been  lack  of  sufficient  forces  in  the 
offices  of  United  States  attorneys,  clerks  of  courts,  and  marshals.  These 
conditions  tend  to  clog  the  machinery  of  justice.  The  last  conference 
of  senior  circuit  judges  has  taken  note  of  them  and  indorsed  the  depart- 
ment's proposals  for  improvement.  Increases  in  appropriations  are 
necessary  and  vt^ill  be  asked  for  in  order  to  reenforce  these  offices. 

The  orderly  administration  of  the  Xzw  involves  more  than  the  mere 
machinery  of  law  enforcement.  The  efficient  use  of  that  machinery 
and  a  spirit  in  our  people  in  support  of  law  are  alike  essential.  We  have 
need  for  improvement  in  both.  However  much  we  may  perfect  the 
mechanism,  still  if  the  citizen  who  is  himself  dependent  upon  some  laws 
for  the  protection  of  all  that  he  has  and  all  that  he  holds  dear,  shall  insist 
on  selecting  the  particular  laws  which  he  will  obey,  he  undermines 
his  own  safety  and  that  of  his  country.  His  attitude  may  obscure,  but 
it  can  not  conceal,  the  ugly  truth  that  the  lawbreaker,  whoever  he  may 
be,  is  the  enemy  of  society.  We  can  no  longer  gloss  over  the  unpleasant 
reality  which  should  be  made  vital  in  the  consciousness  of  every  citizen, 
that  he  who  condones  or  traffics  with  crime,  who  is  indifferent  to  it  and 
to  the  punishment  of  the  criminal,  or  to  the  lax  performance  of  official 
duty,  is  himself  the  most  effective  agency  for  the  breakdown  of  society. 

Law  can  not  rise  above  its  source  in  good  citizenship — in  what  right- 
minded  men  most  earnestly  believe  and  desire.  If  the  law  is  upheld  only 
by  Government  officials,  then  all  law  is  at  an  end.  Our  laws  are  made  by 
the  people  themselves;  theirs  is  the  right  to  work  for  their  repeal;  but 
until  repeal  it  is  an  equal  duty  to  observe  them  and  demand  their 
enforcement. 

I  have  been  gratified  at  the  awakening  sense  of  this  responsibility  in 
our  citizens  during  the  past  few  months,  and  gratified  that  many 
instances  have  occurred  which  refuted  the  cynicism  which  has  asserted 
that  our  system  could  not  convict  those  who  had  defied  the  law  and 
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possessed  the  means  to  resist  its  execution.  These  things  reveal  a  moral 
awakening  both  in  the  people  and  in  officials  which  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  the  rule  of  law. 

Conclusion 

The  test  of  the  rightfulness  of  our  decisions  must  be  whether  we  have 
sustained  and  advanced  the  ideals  of  the  American  people;  self-govern- 
ment in  its  foundations  of  local  government;  justice  whether  to  the 
individual  or  to  the  group;  ordered  liberty;  freedom  from  domination; 
open  opportunity  and  equality  of  opportunity;  the  initiative  and  in- 
dividuality of  our  people;  prosperity  and  the  lessening  of  poverty;  free- 
dom of  public  opinion;  education;  advancement  of  knowledge;  the 
growth  of  religious  spirit;  the  tolerance  of  all  faiths;  the  foundations  of 
the  home  and  the  advancement  of  peace. 

Herbert  Hoover 
The  White  House, 
December  3,  1929. 
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Annual  Budget  Message  to  the  Congress, 
Fiscal  Year  1931. 
December  4,  1929 

[Released  December  4,  1929.    Dated  December  2,  1929] 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Budget  of  the  United  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1931. 

A  comparison  between  the  estimates  of  appropriations  for  1931  and  the 
appropriations  for  1930  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table : 
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Estimates  of  appropria- 
tions, 1931  Appropriations,  1930 


Legislative  Establishment : 

Senate $3, 232,  764. 00  $2,  951,  651. 60 

House  of  Representatives 8, 153,  394. 00  7,  580, 361. 00 

Architect  of  the  Capitol 11,  084,  346.98  2,  506,  800.40 

Botanic  Garden 173,  790. 00  173, 060. 00 

Library  of  Congress 2,  248, 722.00  2,  068, 612.00 

Government  Printing  Office 3, 270,  000.00  3,  419, 000.00 

Miscellaneous 182, 050. 00  166,  960. 00 

Total,  legislative  establishment 28,  345, 066. 98  18,  866,  445. 00 

Executive  Office 422,  320. 00  447, 220. 00 

Independent  establishments : 

Alaska  relief  funds , 15, 000. 00  15, 000. 00 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 1, 000, 000. 00  600, 000. 00 

Arlington  Memorial  Bridge  Commission 1, 000, 000. 00  2, 000, 000. 00 

Board  of  Mediation 328,380.00  302,270.00 

Board  of  Tax  Appeals 690, 000.00  663,  863.00 

Bureau  of  Efficiency 224,330.00  224,330.00 

Civil  Service  Commission 1,  362,  952. 00  1, 226,  862. 00 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 9, 080.00  9, 080.00 

Employees'  Compensation  Commission 4,  210, 000. 00  4, 073,  326. 00 

Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 8,  420, 400. 00  8,  799,  520. 00 

Federal  Farm  Board  i 1, 900, 000.00  151,  790, 000.00 

Federal  Oil  Conservation  Board 22, 220. 00          

Federal  Povsrer  Commission 187, 250. 00  179,  500. 00 

Federal  Radio  Commission 168,  610. 00  164,  440. 00 

Federal  Reserve  Board 2,  560,  336.00  2, 605,  741.00 

Federal  Trade  Commission 1, 437,  460.00  1,  277,  760.00 

General  Accounting  Office 4, 181, 000. 00  4, 092, 000. 00 

Housing  Corporation 298,  950. 00  243,  450. 00 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 10,  329,  963. 00  7,  548,  825. 00 

Mount  Rushmore  National  Memorial  Commission.  60, 000. 00          

National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics 1,  321, 000. 00  1,  292,  200. 00 

Porto  Rican  Hurricane  Relief  Commission 1, 000, 000. 00          

Protecting  interests  of  the  United  States  in  oil 

leases  and  oil  lands 100,  000.00 

Public  Buildings  and  Public  Parks  of  the  National 

Capital 3,  591,  640.00  2,  888,  061.00 

Public  Buildings  Commission 100, 000. 00          

Smithsonian  Institution 1, 189, 683. 00  1, 106, 183. 00 

Tariff  Commission 825, 000.00  789, 000.00 

United  States  Geographic  Board 14, 660. 00  9,  200. 00 

United  States  Shipping  Board  and  Merchant  Fleet 

Corporation 6,  396, 000.00  11,  494, 000.00 
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Estimates  of  appropria- 
tions, 1931  Appropriations,  1950 


Independent  establishments — Continued 

United  States  Veterans'  Bureau $589, 755, 000. 00  $597, 375, 000. 00 

Total,  Executive  Office  and  independent  estab- 
lishments   643, 021, 234.00  801,  316,  831.00 

Department  of  Agriculture 165, 088,  506. 00  155, 729,  990. 00 

Department  of  Commerce 52, 382,  270.00  58,795, 609.00 

Department  of  the  Interior 304,  302,  347. 74  311,  346, 075. 78 

Department  of  Justice 32, 017,  292.00  27, 937,  370.00 

Department  of  Labor 12,219,770.00  10,774,430.00 

Navy  Department 380,  392,  526.00  362,061,  247.00 

Post  Office  Department : 

Postal  Service  payable  from  postal  revenues 760, 470,  577. 00  734,  235, 725. 00 

Postal  deficiency  payable  from  Treasury 78,  500, 000. 00  84, 000, 000. 00 

State  Department 17,238,659-14  14,794,945.68 

Treasury  Department 348, 107,000.00  342,631,715. 80 

War  Department,  including  Panama  Canal 466, 626, 332. 00  463, 452, 777. 00 

District  of  Columbia 47,  880, 228.00  44, 540, 115.00 

Total,  ordinary,  including  Postal  Service 3,  336,  591,  808. 86  3, 430, 483,  276. 26 

Reduction  in  principal  of  the  public  debt : 

Sinking    fund 395,624,000.00  382,720,000.00 

Other  redemptions  of  the  debt 239, 700, 000. 00  241, 174, 100. 00 

Principal  of  the  public  debt 635,  324, 000. 00  623,  894, 100. 00 

Interest  on  the  public  debt 619,000,000.00  656,000,000.00 

Total,   including   Post   Office   Department   and 

Postal  Service 4,590,915,808.86  4,710,377,376.26 

Deduct  Postal  Service  payable  from  postal  revenues 760, 470,  577. 00  734, 235, 725. 00 

Total  payable  from  the  Treasury 3,  830, 445, 231. 86    »  3,  976, 141, 651. 26 

^  $150,000,000  included  in  appropriations  for  1930  for  Federal  Farm  Board  revolving  loan  fund.  No 
corresponding  figure  included  for  1931. 


The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  total  of  the  estimates  of  appropria- 
tions payable  from  the  Treasury  in  this  Budget  is  $145,696,000  less  than 
the  appropriations  for  1930.  The  estimates  in  the  Budget,  however,  con- 
tain no  amount  for  the  revolving  loan  fund  for  the  Federal  Farm  Board, 
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for  which  $150,000,000  is  included  in  the  appropriations  for  1930.  There- 
fore, for  purposes  of  comparison,  $150,000,000  should  be  deducted  from 
the  amount  of  the  appropriations  for  1930.  Eliminating  this  item  from 
the  1930  total  the  estimates  of  appropriations  in  the  Budget  for  1931 
exceed  the  appropriations  for  1930  by  $4,304,000.  Concerning  the  Fed- 
eral Farm  Board,  I  am  simply  delaying  the  presentation  to  the  Congress 
of  an  estimate  for  an  additional  amount  for  the  revolving  loan  fund 
until  it  is  knov^n  more  definitely  w^hat  further  amount  w^ill  be  needed. 
This  v^ill  not  in  any  w^ay  hamper  the  board,  as  it  has  sufficient  funds 
at  present  and  an  estimate  v^ill  be  presented  to  the  Congress  in  ample 
time  in  advance  of  any  requirements  for  more  money. 

Through  nonrecurring  items  and  justified  reductions  in  other  items 
funds  have  been  found  to  make  increases  in  certain  of  our  activities 
without  enlarging  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  total  of  the  estimates 
for  1931  over  the  appropriations  for  1930.  I  am  indicating  below,  in 
round  figures,  the  larger  items  of  increase  and  decrease. 

Increases  Decreases 


Legislative  Establishment: 

Enlarging  and  improving  the  Capitol  grounds $3, 600, 000  

New  House  Office  Building 1,  500, 000  

Completion  of  Seriate  Office  Building 2,  700, 000  

Building  for  Supreme  Court 1, 000, 000  

Independent  establishments : 

Arlington  Memorial  Bridge  Commission $1, 000, 000 

Federal  Farm  Board  revolving  loan  fund 150, 000, 000 

(Note. — ^An  estimate  for  1931  will  be  submitted  later 
when  the  amount  required  can  be  more  definitely  deter- 
mined.) 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 2,  800, 000  

Porto  Rican  Hurricane  Relief  Commission 1, 000, 000  

Shipping  Board  Merchant  Fleet  Corporation 5, 100, 000 

Veterans'  Bureau — 

Salaries  and  expenses 2, 000, 000  

Military  and  naval  compensation 4,  550, 000  

Medical  and  hospital  services 3,  950, 000  

Military  and  naval  insurance 4,  750, 000  

Construction  of  hospital  facilities 4, 000, 000 

Government  life  insurance  fund 18,  870, 000 
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Increases  Decreases 

Department  of  Agriculture : 

Forest  Service $3,  300, 000  

Plant  quarantine  and  control 1, 100, 000  

Public  roads 2, 500, 000  

Department  of  Commerce : 

Aeronautics  branch 2,  500,  000  

Bureau  of  the  Census $10,  500, 000 

Department  of  the  Interior : 

Indian  Service 3, 100,  000  

Indian  trust  funds 4,  500, 000 

Army  and  Navy  pensions 7, 000, 000 

Department  of  Justice: 

Expenses,  etc..  United  States  courts 1, 100, 000  

Penal  and  correctional  institutions 2, 250, 000  

Department  of  Labor:  Immigration  and  naturalization 1, 150, 000  

Navy  Department : 

Pay,  subsistence  and  transportation 3, 100, 000  

Alterations  to  naval  vessels 6,  950,  000  

Increase  of  the  Navy 3, 250, 000  

Public  v^rorks 2,  300,  000  

Post  Office  Department :  Postal  deficiency 5,  500,  000 

State  Department :  Foreign  Service 1,  800, 000  

Treasury  Department : 

Refunding  taxes  illegally  collected 10,  000,  000  

Bureau  of  Prohibition 1,  275,  000  

Coast  Guard 2,  450, 000  

Construction  of  Public  buildings 9, 025, 000 

War  Department : 

Buildings  at  military  posts 1,  600,  000  

Other  Quartermaster  Corps  items 2,  650, 000  

Air  Corps 1, 100, 000  

Ordnance  items 1,  700,  000  

Citizens'  military  training 1,  500, 000  

Maintenance  and  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors 5,  000, 000  

Flood  control 5,000,000  

Return  of  funds  contributed  for  flood  control 4,  370, 000 

Inland  waterways  corporation 10, 000, 000 

Restoration  of  roads  and  bridges  in  various  States  (trans- 
ferred to  Department  of  Agriculture) 3, 650, 000 

Soldiers'  homes 1, 100, 000  

Panama  Canal 1,  850, 000  

District  of  Columbia 3, 300, 000  

Public  debt: 

Reduction  in  the  principal  of  the  public  debt 11,  500, 000  

Interest  on  the  public  debt 37, 000, 000 
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With  regard  to  the  increases  for  1931  there  are  certain  activities  which 
I  desire  to  bring  especially  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress. 

Rivers  and  harbors,  flood  relief,  and  Boulder  Dam. — The  estimates 
herewith  contain  an  increase  of  $5,000,000  for  flood  control  and 
$5,000,000  for  rivers  and  harbors  over  the  appropriations  for  these  pur- 
poses for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Moreover,  the  completion  this  year  of 
the  work  on  the  Ohio  River  will  release  about  $5,000,000  for  other  river 
and  harbor  work  so  that,  in  effect,  the  increase  in  the  estimates  for 
rivers  and  harbors  is  $10,000,000.  With  regard  to  the  Boulder  Dam 
project  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  December  21, 1928, 
the  details  have  not  been  completed  in  time  to  permit  of  this  project 
being  included  in  the  estimates  contained  in  this  Budget.  It  is  contem- 
plated to  present  to  the  Congress  at  an  early  date  an  estimate  to  cover 
the  initiation  of  this  work. 

Departments  of  State  and  Justice. — I  am  asking  for  considerable  in- 
creases in  the  appropriations  for  these  two  departments  for  the  fiscal 
year  1931  as  compared  with  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1930.  I 
feel  that  the  importance  of  the  functions  devolving  upon  these  two 
departments  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  and  in  law  enforce- 
ment and  the  administration  of  our  penal  system  are  of  vital  concern 
to  the  Nation  and  that  both  departments  require  more  generous  appro- 
priations. The  increase  requested  for  the  Department  of  State  is  more 
than  $2,443,000,  or  about  W/i  per  cent,  and  that  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  more  than  $4,079,000,  or  about  W/i  per  cent.  I  am  satisfied 
that  these  increases  will  reflect  benefits  to  the  Nation  greater  than  can 
be  measured  in  terms  of  the  increased  cost. 

Indians. — As  wards  of  the  Nation  the  Government  has  an  obligation 
to  the  Indians  which  concerns  not  alone  their  present  but  their  future 
welfare.  To  raise  the  standard  of  their  living,  to  adequately  provide  for 
their  health  and  education,  and  to  advance  their  opportunity  for  profit- 
able employment  are  the  concern  of  the  Government.  In  order  that  we 
may  meet  more  fully  our  obligations  to  the  Indians,  I  am  asking  for  an 
increase  of  something  more  than  $3,100,000  over  the  appropriations  for 
the  current  year.  This  increase  is  requested  so  that  we  may  more  ade- 
quately meet  the  need  for  educational  and  health  work  among  the 
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Indians  and  for  their  industrial  assistance  and  advancement.  I  do  not 
feel,  however,  that  we  should  wait  until  the  next  fiscal  year  to  make  a 
general  improvement  in  our  Indian  affairs.  Rather  do  I  feel  that  we 
should  commence  this  now.  This  will  require  additional  funds  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  for  which  an  estimate  will  be  presented  to  the 
Congress. 

Forest  protection. — For  the  protection  of  our  forests  I  am  asking  for 
a  substantial  increase  in  appropriations,  amounting  to  more  than 
$2,000,000.  We  have  been  spending  in  past  years  large  amounts  on  the 
suppression  of  fires.  In  the  last  five  years  these  expenditures  have 
amounted  to  more  than  $8,000,000,  and  the  best  estimate  is  that 
$3,500,000  will  be  required  this  current  fiscal  year.  We  can  not  hope  to 
eliminate  entirely  the  necessity  for  spending  money  in  the  suppression 
of  fires,  but  our  efforts  should  be  to  minimize  this  necessity  by  more  and 
more  adequate  protection  measures.  This  is  essential,  not  merely  to 
effect  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  suppressing  fires,  but  to  prevent  the  incal- 
culable loss  which  results  from  the  destruction  of  our  forests.  Such  loss 
involves  not  only  the  timber  itself,  but  the  protection  which  it  affords 
against  soil  erosion  and  floods.  As  the  custodian  of  the  national  forests, 
national  parks,  and  other  public  lands  the  Federal  Government  is  re- 
sponsible for  their  protection.  The  obligations  of  this  stewardship  can 
not  be  met  within  the  limits  of  the  present  appropriation  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  am  asking  for  an  increase  to  commence  a  program  of 
more  adequate  protection  of  our  forests.  The  protection  of  our  present 
holdings  certainly  outweighs  in  importance  the  acquisition  of  further 
lands  which  would  add  to  the  areas  requiring  protection.  For  this  reason 
I  am  not  submitting  in  this  Budget  an  estimate  for  the  full  $3,000,000 
authorized  for  1931  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  for  the  protection  of 
watersheds.  The  amount  requested  for  such  acquisition  is  $2,000,000. 

Buildings 

The  public-building  program  authorized  by  the  act  of  May  25,  1926, 
and  enlarged  by  amendments  to  the  original  act,  is  now  proceeding  at 
a  satisfactory  rate  of  progress.  At  the  outset  unavoidable  delays  were 
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experienced  because  of  difficulties  encountered  in  acquiring  sites,  it  be- 
ing necessary  in  some  cases  to  resort  to  condemnation  proceedings  in 
the  courts.  Many  of  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  v^ork  will  now  proceed  expeditiously,  resulting  in  the 
completion  of  34  new  or  enlarged  buildings  in  the  fiscal  year  1930  and 
40  in  the  fiscal  year  1931.  The  program  calls  for  a  total  expenditure  of 
approximately  $300,000,000  in  addition  to  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  aban- 
doned property.  Individual  projects  have  already  been  authorized  by  the 
Congress  at  limits  of  cost  in  excess  of  $260,000,000.  There  were  brought 
forward  into  the  fiscal  year  1930  appropriation  balances  aggregating 
$41,481,099.  This  is  increased  by  appropriations  made  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Congress,  amounting  to  $39,475,500,  making  the  total  amount 
available  for  expenditure  $80,956,599.  Of  this  amount  the  Treasury  De- 
partment contemplates  spending  about  $59,500,000  in  the  fiscal  year 
1930.  The  Budget  for  1931  carries  estimates  for  public  buildings,  includ- 
ing the  purchase  of  additional  land  in  Washington,  amounting  to  $30,- 
000,000.  Supplemental  thereto  an  estimate  of  about  $5,000,000  will  be 
submitted  at  a  later  date  when  the  Treasury  Department  has  concluded 
its  survey  of  new  projects  which  it  is  desirable  to  undertake  at  this  time. 
The  appropriation  of  these  amounts  will  provide  the  Treasury  with 
ample  funds  to  continue  the  work  during  the  fiscal  year  1931. 

The  War  Department  is  also  carrying  forward  a  building  program, 
involving  an  ultimate  expenditure  of  about  $118,000,000,  for  the  housing 
of  military  personnel,  made  necessary  by  the  need  for  the  replacement  of 
World  War  temporary  construction  and  to  provide  for  the  increase  in 
the  pre-war  strength  of  the  Regular  Army.  There  has  already  been 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  $37,193,899,  and  $16,062,860  is  carried  in 
the  estimates  for  1931  with  authority  to  make  contracts  for  $3,000,000 
additional.  The  estimates  for  1931  also  carry  $3,311,000  for  technical 
buildings  for  the  air  services  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  $3,176,000  for 
other  buildings  for  various  purposes  for  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Panama 
Canal. 

For  completing  the  $15,000,000  program  for  additional  hospital  facili- 
ties for  the  Veterans'  Bureau,  $2,000,000  is  provided  for  liquidating  con- 
tracts previously  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
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New  building  construction  for  the  Indian  Service  has  been  allowed 
for  a  total  of  $2,3035000,  including  reservation  and  nonreservation 
schools,  hospitals,  and  administration  buildings. 

Provision  is  made  for  construction  projects  at  several  Federal  peni- 
tentiaries. For  Leavenworth,  $22,000  is  provided;  for  Atlanta,  $79,000; 
for  McNeil  Island,  $139,000;  and  $450,000  is  included  for  continuing 
the  construction  of  the  industrial  reformatory  at  Chillicothe. 

In  furtherance  of  the  $10,000,000  program  for  houses  and  offices  for 
our  foreign  representatives,  $1,700,000  is  included  in  these  estimates. 
The  annual  appropriations  under  this  program  are  limited  to  $2,000,000, 
but  the  lesser  amount  has  been  included  in  the  Budget  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  amount  of  the  current  estimate  added  to  unexpended  bal- 
ances from  prior  appropriations  will  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  pro- 
gram during  the  fiscal  year  1931. 

Altogether  this  Budget  carries  estimates  of  more  than  $59,240,000  for 
the  construction  of  buildings,  including  the  procurement  of  sites,  with 
a  contract  authorization  for  a  further  expenditure  of  $3,000,000.  To  the 
sum  of  these  two  amounts  there  should  be  added  the  additional 
$5,000,000  for  the  public-building  program  for  which,  as  stated,  an 
estimate  will  be  submitted  later  in  the  year. 

National  Defense 

The  estimates  for  direct  appropriations  for  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments for  1931  provide  a  total  of  $719,089,000  for  national  defense.  This 
is  exclusive  of  all  items  of  a  nonmilitary  character.  In  addition  to  the 
normal  maintenance  and  operation  requirements  of  these  two  depart- 
ments, provision  is  made  for  carrying  forward  the  Air  Service  programs 
of  the  two  services,  the  housing  program  of  the  Army,  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  Navy  with  regard  to  the  modernization  of  old  battleships 
and  the  construction  of  new  ships  authorized  by  the  act  of  February  13, 
1929,  as  well  as  the  light  cruisers  and  submarines  authorized  by  prior 
law.  With  regard  to  the  15  new  cruisers  authorized  by  the  act  of  last 
February,  provision  is  made  for  continuing  work  on  the  two  cruisers 
already  laid  down  and  on  the  aircraft  carrier  and  three  cruisers  to  be 
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laid  down  late  in  the  fiscal  year  1930  and  for  the  commencement  of  the 
construction  of  the  second  and  third  blocks  of  five  cruisers  each,  late 
in  the  fiscal  year  1931. 

Air  Service 

Under  the  Air  Service  programs  for  the  Army  and  Navy  I  am  asking 
for  a  total  of  $33,000,000  for  the  procurement  of  airplanes,  their  engines, 
spare  parts,  and  accessories.  In  addition  to  this  I  am  asking  for  the  same 
purposes  for  the  Coast  Guard,  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics  a  total  of  $460,000.  With 
regard  to  the  Army,  provision  is  made  for  the  procurement  of  the  443 
airplanes  pertaining  to  the  fourth  increment  of  the  5-year  program 
authorized  by  the  Congress.  This  program  calls  for  1,515  planes  to  be 
on  hand  and  on  order  on  June  30,  1931,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  goal 
v^ill  be  reached  or  closely  approached  by  the  funds  already  appropriated 
and  the  amounts  estimated  in  this  Budget.  The  present  shortage  in  the 
program  is  about  40  planes  pertaining  to  prior  increments.  No  amount 
has  been  specifically  included  in  the  1931  estimates  to  make  up  this 
shortage  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  its  reduction  or  complete  elimina- 
tion before  the  final  increment  is  reached.  Concerning  the  Navy  Air 
Service,  the  last,  or  fifth,  increment  of  the  5-year  program  authorized 
by  the  Congress  will  be  reached  in  1931.  This  program  contemplates 
about  1,000  planes  and  2  lighter-than-air  ships  to  be  on  hand  and  on 
order  at  the  close  of  that  fiscal  year.  To  accomplish  this,  provision  is 
made  for  the  procurement  of  269  airplanes,  including  their  equipment, 
and  for  continuing  the  work  on  the  2  lighter-than-air  ships  now  under 
contract.  In  addition  to  the  amounts  which  we  are  spending  for  the 
acquisition  of  aircraft  we  are  also  spending  large  sums  for  lighting  and 
equipping  airways,  the  inspection  and  licensing  of  commercial  planes 
and  pilots,  and  furnishing  weather  reports  necessary  to  the  carrying  on 
of  aerial  navigation.  For  these  purposes  there  is  included  in  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Department  of  Commerce  $8,925,830  and  in  those  for  the 
Weather  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  $1,400,000.  It  is 
estimated  that  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1931  there  will  be  about 
18,400  miles  of  airways  lighted  and  equipped. 
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The  French  Debt 

In  the  message  transmitting  the  1930  Budget  to  the  Congress,  the 
French  debt  was  discussed.  A  portion  of  the  indebtedness  of  France, 
representing  surplus  war  materials  purchased  on  credit,  was  due  to 
mature  during  the  fiscal  year  1930,  unless  the  agreement  of  April  29, 
1928,  providing  for  the  funding  of  the  entire  indebtedness  of  France  to 
the  United  States,  should  be  ratified  by  both  France  and  the  United 
States,  in  which  case  this  indebtedness  would  be  merged  in  the  general 
indebtedness  of  that  Government  to  the  United  States.  In  the  spring  of 
this  year  it  seemed  clear  to  the  Treasury  that  the  Government  of  France 
would  ratify  the  French  debt  agreement  prior  to  August  1,  1929,  the 
maturity  date  of  $400,000,000  face  amount  of  these  obligations  men- 
tioned in  last  year's  Budget  message.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
was  considering  the  question  of  recessing  for  two  or  three  months  and 
the  Treasury  was  faced  with  the  situation  that  the  debt  agreement  would 
be  ratified  by  France,  that  certain  obligations  of  that  Government  would 
mature  on  August  1,  that  the  Congress  would  not  be  in  session,  and 
that  there  was  no  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
Government  other  than  to  submit  the  obligations  on  their  maturity  date 
for  payment. 

The  matter  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  with  a  recommendation 
that,  in  the  event  the  funding  agreement  was  ratified  by  France,  in 
accordance  with  its  terms,  prior  to  August  1,  1929,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  be  authorized  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  France  providing  for  the  postponement  of  the  date  of 
the  maturity  of  the  obligations  in  the  principal  amount  of  $400,000,000 
from  August  1,  1929,  to  such  time  as  the  Congress  should  approve  or 
disapprove  the  funding  agreement,  but  in  no  event  beyond  May  1, 1930, 
provided,  however,  that  France  should  agree  to  pay  interest  on  such 
obligations,  the  interest  so  paid  to  be  credited  against  the  annuities  first 
due  under  the  funding  agreement.  After  consideration,  House  Joint 
Resolution  80,  embodying  these  provisions,  was  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  but  failed  to  receive  the  formal  approval  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
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House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate  before  adjournment,  consequently 
f  aiHng  to  be  enacted  into  law  by  August  1, 1929. 

The  French  Government  ratified  the  funding  agreement  under  date 
of  July  27,  1929.  Relying  upon  the  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
Congress  on  the  matter,  as  contained  in  the  joint  resolution,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  in  an  exchange  of 
correspondence  agreed  with  France  to  extend  the  maturity  date  of  the 
obligation  in  question  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  set  out  in  the 
resolution.  The  House  joint  resolution  was  subsequently  enacted  into 
law,  being  approved  by  the  President  on  October  17, 1929.  The  question, 
therefore,  of  the  maturity  of  these  obligations  is  temporarily  disposed  of. 
The  French  debt  agreement  will  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  the 
early  part  of  December.  If  it  receives  the  approval  of  the  Congress,  all  of 
the  obligations  of  France  representing  the  purchase  of  surplus  war  ma- 
terial on  credit  will  be  merged,  under  that  agreement,  in  the  general  debt 
of  France  to  the  United  States.  The  payments  thereafter  made  will  con- 
form to  the  annuities  specified  in  that  agreement. 

Receipts  and  Expenditures 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  shown  in  detail  in  the  Budget  are 
summarized  in  the  following  statement: 

Summary  (exclusive  of  postal  revenues  and  postal  expenditures  paid  from  postal  revenues) 

Estimated,  1931       Estimated,  1930  Actual,  1929 


Receipts : 

Customs $602, 000, 000  $602, 000, 000  $602,  262,  786. 17 

Income  tax 2,  460,  000,  000  2,  480,  000,  000  2,  330,  711,  822. 66 

Miscellaneous  internal  revenue 640,  000, 000  635,  000,  000  607,  307,  548. 98 

Miscellaneous  receipts 523,  727,  666  532,  263,  434  492,  968, 067. 24 


Total  receipts 4,  225,  727,  666      4,  249,  263,  434    4,  033,  250,  225. 05 

Total  expenditures  (including  reduction 
of  the  public  debt  required  by  law  to  be 
made  from  ordinary  receipts) 4, 102,  938,  700      4, 023,  681,  900    3,  848,  463, 189. 63 


Excess  of  receipts 122,  788,  966  225,  581,  534        184,  787, 035. 42 
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These  figures  include  net  expenditures  from  the  revolving  loan  fund 
of  the  Federal  Farm  Board  to  die  amount  of  $200,000,000  in  1931  as 
compared  w^ith  an  estimated  net  expenditure  of  $75,000,000  for  the  same 
purpose  in  the  current  fiscal  year  1930.  Eliminating  these  figures,  for  the 
purpose  of  comparison,  from  the  estimated  expenditures  of  both  years 
shows  the  estimated  expenditures  for  all  other  purposes  for  the  fiscal 
year  1931  to  be  about  $46,000,000  less  than  those  for  the  fiscal  year  1^30. 

The  amounts  which  are  shown  in  this  Budget  as  representing  the 
receipts,  expenditures,  and  surplus  for  the  fiscal  years  1929  and  1930 
diflfer  materially  from  those  contained  in  the  Budget  for  1930,  as  shown 
by  the  following  table : 


1930 

1929 

Estimated  in  this 
Budget 

Estimated  in  the 
1930  Budget 

Actual 

Estimated  in  the 
1930  Budget 

Receipts . . . 
Expendi- 
tures .  .  .  . 

..  $4,249,263,434.00 
.     4,023,681,900.00 

$3,841,295,829.00 
3,780,719,647.00 

$4,033,250,225.05 
3,848,463,189.63 

$3,831,735,661.00 
3,794,745,469.00 

Surplus.  . 

225,581,534.00 

60,  576, 182. 00 

184,787,035.42 

36,990,192.00 

The  increase  in  actual  receipts  for  1929  over  the  estimate  can  be  at- 
tributed mainly  to  an  unforeseen  increase  in  receipts  from  the  individual 
income  tax.  On  the  expenditure  side,  while  there  were  a  number  of 
increases  and  decreases  in  particular  items,  the  total  excess  of  actual 
expenditures  over  the  estimate,  $54,000,000,  is  but  slightly  in  excess  of 
the  amount  paid  to  the  railroads  on  account  of  back  mail  pay,  an  ex- 
penditure which  could  not  have  been  anticipated  in  the  estimate. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  1930  there  is  a  marked  improvement  over 
the  financial  situation  as  estimated  in  the  Budget  for  1930  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  in  December,  1928.  Compared  with  the  estimate  of  one 
year  ago  the  receipts  show  an  increase  of  about  $408,000,000  and  the 
expenditures  about  $243,000,000.  On  the  receipt  side  the  increase  in  the 
estimate  is  reflected  generally  in  the  income  tax,  $305,000,000,  due  to  an 
abnormal  increase  in  the  incomes  reported  by  individuals  for  1928  and 
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to  this  exceedingly  prosperous  business  year;  miscellaneous  internal 
revenue,  $76,000,000  derived  in  the  main  from  a  steady  expansion  of  the 
tobacco  tax  and  increased  stamp-tax  receipts;  customs,  $20,000,000;  and 
miscellaneous  receipts,  about  $7,000,000.  On  the  expenditure  side  the 
principal  items  making  up  the  increase  in  the  estimate  are  $75,000,000 
for  the  net  expenditures  from  the  revolving  loan  fund  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Board,  $77,000,000  for  public-debt  retirements,  $12,790,000  for  the 
postal  deficiency,  $23,000,000  for  the  construction  and  modernization 
of  naval  ships,  $42,000,000  for  the  Treasury  Department,  pertaining 
mainly  to  the  settlement  of  v^ar  claims  and  the  public  building  program, 
and  $11,800,000  for  the  Veterans'  Bureau. 

Tax  Reduction 

With  an  estimated  surplus  of  over  $225,000,000  this  year  and  $122,000,- 
000  next  year  it  is  felt  that  some  measure  of  reduction  in  taxes  is  justified. 
Since  the  fiscal  year  1921  four  reductions  in  taxes  have  been  made. 
Experience  has  shown  that  each  reduction  in  taxes  has  resulted  in 
revenue  in  excess  of  the  mathematically  computed  return  under  the 
reduced  rates.  Undoubtedly  an  increase  in  the  prosperity  of  business 
brought  forth  by  tax  reduction  is  pardy  responsible  for  this  experience. 
Such  reduction  gives  the  taxpayer  correspondingly  more  for  his  own 
use  and  thus  increases  the  capital  available  for  general  business.  Under 
the  present  circumstances  I  am  in  favor  of  a  reduction  in  income  taxes  to 
be  effective  on  returns  for  the  calendar  year  1929,  which  will  be  due 
March  15,  1930.  Payment  under  these  returns  will  be  made  during  the 
last  half  of  the  current  fiscal  year  1930  and  the  first  half  of  the  coming 
fiscal  year  1931,  so  that  the  reduction  will  be  reflected  in  the  two  years 
for  which  we  now  anticipate  a  surplus.  I  therefore  recommend  that 
taxes  upon  incomes  for  the  calendar  year  1929  be  reduced  in  the  approxi- 
mate sum  of  $160,000,000.  I  would  suggest  to  the  Congress  that  this  be 
effected,  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  reducing 
by  1  per  cent  the  rate  of  the  normal  tax  on  the  incomes  of  individuals 
and  corporations,  applicable  to  1929  incomes  and  payable  in  the  calendar 
year  1930.  This  will  afford  either  direcdy  or  indirectly  relief  to  the 
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maximum  number  of  taxpayers.  Our  effort  will  be  to  conduct  our 
financial  requirements  so  as  to  continue  the  benefits  of  reduced  taxation 
for  succeeding  calendar  years.  It  would  not,  however,  at  this  time  be 
safe  to  extend  the  period  of  the  reduction.  A  year  hence  we  will  know 
more  definitely  whether  the  condition  of  our  finances  justifies  a  con- 
tinuation or  extension  of  the  reduction. 

Conclusion 

Our  finances  are  in  sound  condition.  The  public  debt  which  at  its 
peak  in  August,  1919,  amounted  to  $26,596,000,000,  stood  at  $16,931,- 
000,000  on  June  30,  1929.  We  are  wisely  committed  to  a  policy  which 
insures  the  further  progressive  reduction  of  the  debt.  We  will  reach  in 
1931  for  the  first  time  the  period  when  the  annual  reduction  required 
by  law  in  the  principal  of  the  debt  will  be  greater  than  the  annual  interest 
charges  on  the  debt.  We  are  also  committed  to  the  annual  amortization 
of  our  other  long  term  commitments— such  as  the  adjusted  service  certif- 
icate of  the  veterans  of  the  World  War  and  our  liability  under  the 
retirement  laws  affecting  civilian  personnel.  Our  estimated  expenditures 
for  this  and  the  next  year  are  well  within  our  expected  receipts.  With 
the  recommended  reduction  in  taxes  the  margin  between  the  two  will 
be  considerably  lessened,  but  to  what  extent  we  do  not  definitely  know 
to-day.  This  situation  emphasizes  the-  necessity  for  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
any  proposed  additional  activities  which  would  involve  a  material  in- 
crease in  expenditures  in  order  that  we  may  not  jeopardize  either  the 
balanced  condition  of  the  Budget  or  the  continuation  of  the  benefits  of 
reduced  taxation. 

Herbert  Hoover 
December  2, 1929 

note:  The  Budget  was  submitted  to  Congress  on  December  4,  1929.  On  Decem- 
ber 5,  the  White  House  issued  a  table  listing  Federal  Government  appropriations 
grouped  on  a  functional  basis,  as  the  President  had  discussed  at  his  news  confer- 
ence of  December  3  (Item  294).  The  table  follows: 
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Federal  Government  Appropriations  Grouped  upon  a  Functional  Basis 

Estimates  of  appro-        Appropriations, 
priations,  1931  1930 


GROUP  I 
Public  Debt: 

Principal $635, 324, 000  $623, 894, 100 

Interest 619, 000, 000  656, 000, 000 

1, 254, 324, 000  1, 279,  894, 100 

Veterans  of  Former  Wars 759,799,  895  757,044,485 

National  Defense 719,089, 388  692, 399, 804 

Total,  Group  1 2,733,213,283  2,729,338,389 

GROUP  II 

Legislative 11, 568, 208  10, 698, 973 

Executive 422, 320  447, 220 

Judicial,  Law  Enforcement  and  Regulatory  Gjmmissions —  88, 310, 150  76, 922, 014 

Fiscal  Administration  and  Control  of  Currency  and  Banking .  76, 507, 067  76, 1?3, 434 

Foreign  Relations 16,735,902  14,257,626 

Administration  of  Territories  and  Dependencies 1, 918, 693  872, 785 

Service  Agencies   to   the  Departments   and   Independent 

Establishments 33,599,520  33,406,455 

Civil  Pensions  and  Allowances 21, 148, 000  20.  797, 000 

Balance  of  postal  deficiency  after  deducting  losses  due  to 

contract  air  mail  routes,  foreign  air  mail  routes  and  to 

transportation  of  foreign  mail  in  American  vessels 50, 098, 000  57, 514, 000 

Total,  Group  II 300, 307,  860  291, 109, 507 

GROUP  III 

Public  Health 20, 804,072  19,774, 123 

Education 14,491,938  14,410,563 

Indian  Affairs 20, 598, 330  17, 523, 516 

Conservation  of  National  Resources 47, 798, 767  43,  801, 966 

Aids  to  Agriculture: 

Agricultural  Marketing  Revolving  Fund (a)  150, 000, 000 

Other  aids  to  agriculture 51, 755, 016  48,  818, 044 

Aids  to  Labor 6,  510, 170  6, 033, 286 

Aids  to  Aviation,  including  losses  on  contract  air  mail 

routes  and  foreign  mail  routes 22, 517, 630  20, 362, 620 

Aids  to  Industry  and  Trade 14, 922, 044  13, 800, 242 

Aids  to  Merchant  Marine,  including  losses  on  transportation 

of  foreign  mail  in  American  vessels 57, 286, 042  58, 928, 750 

Public  Buildings  and  Public  Works 246, 012, 061  245, 786,  830 

Bureau  of  the  Census 8, 497, 000  19, 000, 000 

Total,  Group  III 511, 193,070  658, 239, 940 
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Federal  Government  Appropriations  Grouped  upon  a  Functional  Basis — 

Continued 

Estimates  of  appropria-     Appropriations, 
tions,  1931  1930 


GROUP  IV 

Refunds  (Taxes,  Customs,  etc.) $162,  528,  500  $153, 009, 000 

Trust  Funds  (Veterans  Ins.,  Indian  Funds,  etc.) 74, 617,  240  95,  318, 650 

District  of  Columbia 47,  880,  228  44,  540, 115 

Miscellaneous 705, 050  4,  586, 050 

Total,  Group  IV 285, 731, 018  297, 453,  815 

Total,  exclusive  of  Postal  Service  payable  from  postal 

revenues 3,  830, 445,  231  3,  976, 141, 651 


(a)  Estimate  for  1931  to  be  submitted  later  when  amount  required  can  be  more  definitely 
determined. 


An  additional  table  appears  in  the  press  release  file.  It  is  undated  but  was 
apparently  released  on  or  near  the  date  of  the  foregoing  table.  The  undated  table 
follows: 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  AVIATION  PURPOSES  FOR  1931  AND  1930  AND  ACTUAL 
EXPENDITURES  FOR  1929 

Fiscal  years 
1931  1930  1929 

Aids  to  Commercial  Aviation  (including  losses 

of  Post  Office  on  mail  contracts) $33,  265, 630  $26, 526, 62o"  $19, 666, 203 

Army  (including  indirect  appropriations) 72,  843, 783  67, 429,  548  53,  510,  231 

Navy    and    Marine   Corps    (including    indirect 

appropriations) 52,230,000  51,430,000  46,473,095 

Coast  Guard. 637, 555  171, 205  82, 452 


Total 158, 976,  968      145, 557, 373        119, 731, 981 
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Remarks  to  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  Conference 
on  the  MobiHzation  of  Business  and  Industry 
for  Economic  StabiHzation. 
December  5,  1929 

THIS  BODY  represents  the  industries  of  the  United  States.  You  have 
been  invited  to  create  a  temporary  organization  for  the  purpose  of  sys- 
tematically spreading  into  industry  as  a  vv^hole  the  measures  vv^hich  have 
been  taken  by  some  of  our  leading  industries  to  counteract  the  effect  of 
the  recent  panic  in  the  stock  market.  There  has  necessarily  been  some 
unemployment,  starting  with  the  diversion  of  capital  from  the  channels 
of  business  into  the  speculation,  and  after  the  break  by  some  reduction 
in  the  demand  for  luxuries  and  seminecessities  from  those  v^ho  met  with 
losses.  But  the  large  effect  was  to  create  undue  pessimism,  fear,  uncer- 
tainty, and  hesitation  in  business.  These  emotions,  being  emotions,  if 
they  had  been  allowed  to  run  their  course  would,  by  feeding  on  them- 
selves, create  difficulties.  The  American  mind  is  prone  to  revert  to  pre- 
vious occasions  when  we  were  much  less  able  to  organize  to  meet  such 
situations. 

These  are  potential  difficulties  which  cannot  be  cured  with  words.  If 
we  could  do  so,  the  merest  description  of  the  fundamental  stability  of 
our  vast  organism  of  production  and  distribution,  touched  with  the  light 
of  the  future  of  the  United  States,  would  cure  it  instantly.  The  cure  for 
such  storms  is  action;  the  cure  for  unemployment  is  to  find  jobs. 

We  have,  fortunately,  since  our  previous  crashes  established  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  The  first  step  in  recovering  confidence  was  made 
by  the  powerful  effectiveness  of  that  system,  and  the  strong  position  of 
the  banks,  the  result  of  which  has  been  steadily  diminishing  interest 
rates,  with  a  smooth  and  rapid  return  into  the  channels  of  business  of 
the  money  previously  absorbed  in  the  speculative  market.  This  is  a 
reversal  of  our  historic  experience  and  is  a  magnificant  tribute  to  the 
System.  Capital  is  becoming  more  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
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the  bond  market  is  growing  stronger  each  day  and  already  public 
issues  held  back  for  months  have  begun  to  appear. 

The  second  action  necessary  to  maintain  progress  was  the  standard 
set  by  leading  employers  that  so  far  as  they  were  concerned  there  would 
be  no  movement  to  reduce  wages,  and  a  corresponding  assurance  from 
the  leaders  of  labor  that  not  only  would  they  use  their  utmost  influence 
to  allay  labor  conflict,  but  would  also  cooperate  with  the  employers  in 
the  present  situation.  These  assurances  have  been  given  and  thereby  we 
not  only  assure  the  consuming  power  of  the  country  but  we  remove  fear 
from  millions  of  homes. 

The  third  line  of  action  has  been  to  undertake  through  voluntary 
organization  of  industry  the  continuity  and  expansion  of  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  work  of  the  country,  so  as  to  take  up  any  slack  in 
employment  which  arises  in  other  directions.  The  extension  and  organi- 
zation of  this  work  are  the  purpose  of  this  meeting.  The  greatest  tool 
which  our  economic  system  affords  for  the  establishment  of  stability 
is  the  construction  and  maintenance  work,  the  improvements  and  better- 
ments, and  general  cleanup  of  plants  in  preparation  for  cheaper  pro- 
duction and  the  increased  demand  of  the  future.  It  has  long  been  agreed 
by  both  businessmen  and  economists  that  this  great  field  of  expenditure 
could,  by  its  acceleration  in  time  of  need,  be  made  into  a  great  balance 
wheel  of  stability.  It  is  agreed  that  its  temporary  speeding  up  to  absorb 
otherwise  idle  labor  brings  great  subsequent  benefits  and  no  liabilities. 
A  very  considerable  part  of  our  wage  earners  are  employed  directly  and 
indirectly  in  construction  and  the  preparation  and  transportation  of 
its  materials.  In  the  inevitable  periods  when  the  demand  for  consumable 
goods  increases  and  labor  is  fully  employed,  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance can  slacken  and  we  actually  again  gain  in  stability.  No  one 
would  advocate  the  production  of  consumable  goods  beyond  the  daily 
demand ;  that  in  itself  only  stirs  up  future  difficulty. 

I  am  glad  to  report  that  such  a  program  has  met  with  universal  ap- 
proval of  all  those  in  responsible  positions.  Our  railways  and  utilities 
and  many  of  our  larger  manufacturers  have  shown  a  most  distinguished 
spirit  in  undertaking  to  maintain  and  even  to  expand  their  construction 
and  betterment  programs.  The  State,  county,  and  municipal  govern- 
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ments  are  responding  in  the  most  gratifying  way  to  the  request  to 
cooperate  with  the  Federal  Government  in  every  prudent  expansion  of 
public  works.  Much  construction  work  had  been  postponed  during  the 
past  few  months  by  reason  of  the  shortage  of  mortgage  money  due  to  the 
diversion  of  capital  to  speculative  purposes,  which  should  soon  be 
released. 

It  is  to  make  this  movement  systematic  in  all  branches  of  the  industrial 
world  that  we  are  here — that  is  the  task.  I  believe  that  with  the  great 
backlogs  which  are  already  assured  by  the  pubHc  service  institutions  and 
the  governmental  works  you  will  be  able  to  build  up  the  construction 
and  maintenance  activities  for  1930  to  a  higher  level  than  that  of  1929, 
and  that  is  what  we  require. 

Another  of  the  great  balance  wheels  of  stability  is  our  foreign  trade. 
But  in  stimulating  our  exports  we  should  be  mainly  interested  in  develop- 
ment work  abroad  such  as  roads  and  utilities,  which  increase  the  stand- 
ards of  living  of  peoples  and  thus  the  increased  demand  for  goods  from 
every  nation,  for  we  gain  in  prosperity  by  a  prosperous  world,  not  by 
displacing  others. 

All  of  these  efforts  have  one  end — to  assure  employment  and  to 
remove  the  fear  of  unemployment. 

The  very  fact  that  you  gentlemen  come  together  for  these  broad 
purposes  represents  an  advance  in  the  whole  conception  of  the  relation- 
ship of  business  to  public  welfare.  You  represent  the  business  of  the 
United  States,  undertaking  through  your  own  voluntary  action  to  con- 
tribute something  very  definite  to  the  advancement  of  stability  and 
progress  in  our  economic  life.  This  is  a  far  cry  from  the  arbitrary  and 
dog-eat-dog  attitude  of  the  business  world  of  some  30  or  40  years  ago. 
And  this  is  not  dictation  or  interference  by  the  Government  with  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  request  from  the  Government  that  you  cooperate  in  prudent 
measures  to  solve  a  national  problem.  A  great  responsibility  and  a  great 
opportunity  rest  upon  the  business  and  economic  organization  of  the 
country.  The  task  is  one  fitted  to  its  fine  initiative  and  courage. 

Beyond  this,  a  great  responsibility  for  stability  and  prosperity  rests 
with  the  whole  people.  I  have  no  desire  to  preach.  I  may,  however, 
mention  one  good  old  word — work. 
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note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:15  a.m.  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  address  was  also  broadcast  over  a  chain  of 
National  Broadcasting  Company  stations. 
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Message  to  the  Congress 

Transmitting  the  15th  Annual  Report 

of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics. 

December  5,  1929 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1915,  estab- 
lishing the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics,  I  submit 
herewith  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Committee  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30, 1929. 

It  is  evident  from  the  Committee's  report  that,  although  material 
progress  has  been  made  in  aeronautics  during  the  past  year,  the  best 
efforts  of  America  are  needed  to  keep  pace  with  other  progressive  nations 
in  the  rapidly  developing  science  of  aeronautics.  Attention  is  invited  to 
part  V  of  the  Committee's  report  presenting  a  summary  of  the  progress 
in  aircraft  development,  and  especially  to  the  conclusion,  wherein  the 
Committee  expresses  certain  opinions  with  reference  to  the  relative 
position  of  the  United  States  and  other  nations  that  are  active  in  the 
development  of  aeronautics. 

I  concur  in  the  Committee's  opinion  that  progress  on  the  two  out- 
standing problems  of  increased  safety  and  decreased  costs  necessitates 
continuous  scientific  research  on  the  fundamental  problems  of  flight. 
To  this  end  enlarged  facilities  are  being  provided  at  the  Committee's 
laboratories  at  Langley  Field,  Virginia. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  Committee's  opinion  that  the  efforts  of  all 
agencies,  governmental  and  private,  concerned  with  the  technical  de- 
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velopment  of  aircraft  are  effectively  coordinated  in  prosecuting  the 
research  programs  of  the  Committee. 

Herbert  Hoover 

The  White  House 
December  5, 1929 

note:  The  89-page  report  was  printed  by  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Recommending  an 
Appropriation  To  Settle  Nicaraguan  Claims. 
December  5,  1929 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herew^ith  a  report  respecting  claims  against  the  United 
States  on  account  of  several  Nicaraguans  killed  or  injured  in  encounters 
v^ith  American  marines  in  December,  1921,  and  January,  1922,  w^ith  a 
request  that  the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  indi- 
cated therein  be  adopted,  and  that  the  Congress  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  sum  necessary  to  pay  the  indemnities  suggested  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

I  recommend  that,  in  order  to  effect  a  settlement  of  these  claims  in 
accordance  w^ith  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Congress,  as  an  act  of  grace,  and  without  reference  to  the  legal  liability 
of  the  United  States  in  the  premises,  authorize  an  appropriation  in  the 
sum  of  $11,700. 

Herbert  Hoover 

The  White  House 
December  5,  1929 
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Message  to  the  Congress 
Recommending  the  Payment  of  Claims  Arising 
From  the  Occupation  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 
December  5,  1929 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  enclose  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State  requesting  the  submission 
anew  to  the  present  Congress  of  the  matter  of  the  claims  arising  out 
of  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  by  American  forces  in  1914. 
These  claims  formed  the  subject  of  a  report  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  the  President  on  December  27,  1927,  and  of  his  message  to  the 
Congress  dated  January  4,  1928,  which  are  printed  in  Senate  Document 
No.  33,  Seventieth  Congress,  First  session.  A  copy  of  the  document 
mentioned  is  attached  to  the  report  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
convenient  information  of  the  Congress. 

I  renew  the  recommendation  originally  made  by  President  Harding 
that,  in  order  to  effect  a  settlement  of  these  claims,  the  Congress,  as  an 
act  of  grace  and  without  reference  to  the  question  of  legal  liability  of 
the  United  States  in  the  matter,  authorize  an  appropriation  in  the  sum 
of  $45,518.69.  In  bringing  the  matter  anew  to  the  attention  of  the  present 
Congress  I  am  hopeful  that  the  action  recommended  may  receive  favor- 
able consideration. 

Herbert  Hoover 

The  White  House 

December  5,  1929 

note:  The  report  was  published  as  Senate  Document  45. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  11th  Report 
of  the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts. 
December  5,  1929 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  information  of  the  Congress,  the  Eleventh 
Report  of  the  National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  for  the  period  from 
January  1, 1926,  to  June  30, 1929. 

The  report  sketches  conditions  which  called  for  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  entire  District  of  Columbia,  as  primarily  the  Nation's  capital; 
relates  the  progressive  steps  in  making  the  plan  of  1901,  which  restored 
and  amplified  the  original  plan  of  1792;  notes  the  advances  made  in  the 
realization  of  that  plan;  and  specifies  items  still  to  be  accomplished.  In 
particular  the  report  deals  with  the  historical  as  well  as  the  architectural 
reasoning  on  which  the  plan  is  based. 

The  movements  which  have  led  to  the  improvement  of  the  south  side 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  to  the  Mount  Vernon  Highway  are  traced. 

The  report  shows  the  constantly  increasing  work  of  the  Commission 
during  the  nineteen  years  since  its  creation,  such  increase  being  due  to 
specific  legislation  by  Congress,  and  calls  of  the  Executive  Departments. 

The  American  World  War  cemeteries  and  monuments  in  Europe,  as 
well  as  the  George  Rogers  Clark  Memorial  at  Vincennes,  Indiana,  the 
statue  of  Henry  Clay  in  Venezuela,  and  of  the  Leif  Ericsson  statue  in 
Iceland,  illustrate  the  extent  of  the  Commission's  activities;  while  the 
designs  of  colleges,  school  and  hospital  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  show  the  intensive  character  of  that  work.  In  fact,  the  Com- 
mission is  required  to  give  advice  on  all  projects  involving  questions  of 
art  for  which  the  Government  makes  appropriations. 

Herbert  Hoover 

The  White  House 
December  5, 1929 
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Letter  Suggesting  the  Renaming  of  Fort  Russell 
in  Honor  of  Senator  Francis  E.  Warren. 
December  6,  1929 

[Released  December  6,  1929.    Dated  December  5,  1929] 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

I  have  a  feeling  that  it  would  be  a  fine  tribute  to  the  late  Senator 
Francis  E.  Warren  if  the  military  post  at  Cheyenne  in  which  he  was  so 
long  interested  could  be  renamed  for  him.  In  doing  so  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  select  some  post  that  would  properly  commemorate  the  name  of 
General  D.  A.  Russell,  whose  distinguished  service  should  ever  be  before 
our  people. 

I  would  be  glad  if  you  could  make  arrangements  that  would  meet  with 
this  suggestion. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[The  Honorable  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  Acting  Secretary  of  War  Hurley  responded  to  the  President's  wish  by  re- 
naming Fort  Russell  at  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  in  honor  of  Senator  Warren  and  upgrading 
Camp  Marfa,  Tex.,  to  a  fort  and  renaming  it  in  honor  of  Gen.  D.  A.  Russell. 

303 

Letter  Endorsing  a  Proposed  Statewide 
Economic  Survey  in  New  York. 
December  6,  1929 

[Released  December  6,  1929.    Dated  November  29,  1929] 

Dear  Mr.  Hart: 

I  have  your  request  that  I  should  comment  upon  the  state-wide  eco- 
nomic survey  that  is  proposed  through  the  committee  with  which  you  are 
associated.  I  am  glad  to  do  so. 
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The  distinguished  service  accomplished  in  much  the  same  way  by  the 
creation  of  the  New  England  Council  and  the  California  Development 
Association  is  outstanding  demonstration  of  the  importance  of  such 
action.  This  larger  view  of  the  problems  within  the  state  and  their  re- 
lation to  public  questions  is  sure  to  produce  the  most  constructive  results, 
and  I  wish  the  committee  every  success  in  its  efforts. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  Merwin  K.  Hart,  Chairman,  Committee  of  Twenty-Five,  New  York  State- 
wide Economic  Congress,  Utica,  New  York] 

note:  The  Committee  of  Twenty-Five  was  formed  from  leading  businessmen  to 
establish  specific  policies  to  increase  industry  in  New  York  State. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
December  6,  1929 

Message  on  Haiti 

The  President.  I  have  no  inquiries  from  you,  but  I  have  tv^o  or  three 
items  from  my  side.  One  of  them  is  that  I  have  just  sent  a  message  to 
Congress  on  the  state  of  Haiti,  and  w^hen  we  hear  that  it  has  been 
delivered  v^e  will  release  it  to  you  here,  which  might  be  most  any 
minute.  We  cannot,  however,  give  it  to  you  until  they  have  had  it. 

Appointment  of  Patrick  J.  Hurley 

And  I  have  today  sent  up  Colonel  Hurley's  name  as  Secretary  of  War. 
Just  for  a  little  background  for  you  about  Colonel  Hurley — as  you 
must  know,  he  is  a  very  experienced  lawyer  and  was  a  distinguished 
officer  in  the  World  War,  and  has  been  a  successful  business  executive. 
His  appointment  gives  effect  to  the  wish  of  the  Southern  States  that 
there  should  be  a  Cabinet  member  from  that  quarter.  He  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  leading  men  of  practically  every  State  in  the  South 
most  urgently. 
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Meeting  With  Business  Leaders 

There  is  one  other  little  matter  on  the  background  of  this  conference 
we  had  yesterday/  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  clearly  understood  that 
the  committee  being  set  up  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  purely  a 
temporary  committee.  It  has  just  one  function,  and  that  is,  to  organize 
each  industry  for  the  expansion  of  its  construction  and  its  maintenance 
work. 

Secretary  Lamont  is  setting  up  today  a  special  division  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  similarly  organize  and  coordinate  the  public 
works  with  the  State  and  municipal  and  county  governments. 

That  is  all  that  I  have  got. 

Internal  Revenue  Collector 

I  might  add  that  a  new  collector  has  been  appointed  for  the  Port  of 
Brooklyn.  We  will  give  you  a  note  about  his  background. 

Haitian  Situation 

Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  any  background  on  the  Haiti  situation  ? 

The  President.  Nothing  more  than  appears  in  the  message  (?).^  I 
have  nothing  that  I  can  add  to  that.  I  stated  what  the  situation  is  in  the 
message  to  Congress — as  we  see  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  the  message  deal  with  the  probable  appoint- 
ment of  the  commission  mentioned  in  the  regular  message  to  Congress  ? 

The  President.  I  would  rather  leave  that  until  you  see  the  message. 

note:  President  Hoover's  seventy-second  ntvjs  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  December  6, 1929. 

On  the  same  day,  the  White  House  issued  a  biographic  sketch  of  Walter  E. 
Corwin  who  had  been  appointed  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  first  district 
of  New  York. 


*  See  Item  297. 

*  The  question  mark  appears  in  the  transcript. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Requesting  Authorization 
for  a  Commission  To  Investigate  Conditions  in  Haiti. 
December  7,  1929 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  my  Message  to  Congress  of  the  3rd  instant  I  indicated  my  concern 
as  to  the  future  of  our  poHcies  in  Haiti.  I  stated  that  we  have  there  about 
700  marines,  and  that  we  are  confronted  with  a  difficult  problem,  the 
solution  of  which  is  still  obscure.  I  further  stated  that  if  Congress  ap- 
proves I  shall  dispatch  a  Commission  to  Haiti  to  review  and  study  the 
matter  in  an  endeavor  to  arrive  at  some  more  definite  policy  than  at 
present. 

Our  representatives  in  Haiti  have  shown  great  ability  and  devotion, 
and  have  accomplished  signal  results  in  improvement  of  the  material 
condition  of  that  people.  Yet  our  experience  has  revealed  more  clearly 
than  was  seen  at  first  the  difficulties  of  the  problem,  and  the  entire  situa- 
tion should  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  this  experience. 

Since  the  dispatch  of  my  Message  disturbances  in  Haiti  emphasize  the 
importance  of  such  an  investigation  and  determination  of  national  poli- 
cies in  the  immediate  future. 

The  students  at  the  Agricultural  School  at  Damien  went  on  a  strike 
on  October  31st  as  a  protest  against  a  new  policy  of  the  Haitien  Govern- 
ment. The  Haitien  Government  had  heretofore  allotted  $10,000  per 
annum  to  this  School  for  scholarships  but  this  year  it  withheld  $2,000 
of  the  appropriation  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for  needy  students  to 
perform  practical  school  work  on  the  grounds.  Sympathetic  strikes  were 
subsequently  declared  in  the  medical  and  law  schools.  President  [Louis] 
Borno  appointed  a  committee  of  Haitiens  to  inquire  into  the  matter 
and  it  seemed  probable  at  the  time  that  recommendations  presented  by 
this  committee  and  accepted  by  the  authorities  would  adjust  the  diffi- 
culty. Unfortunately,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  situation  by  various 
agencies  to  foment  disturbances  against  the  Haitien  Administration  and 
on  December  3rd  the  Am.erican  High  Commissioner  reported  that  the 
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strike  movement  had  spread  throughout  the  country  and  that  it  was 
feared  that  the  Haitien  employees  of  the  departments  under  American 
Treaty  Officials  might  become  involved. 

On  December  4  custom  house  employees  at  Port  au  Prince  abandoned 
their  work  in  a  disorderly  manner  and  crowds  have  gathered  in  Port  au 
Prince.  At  the  same  time  there  were  reported  demonstrations  by  crowds 
at  Cape  Haitien  in  sympathy  with  the  disturbance  in  Port  au  Prince. 
The  American  High  Commissioner  reported  that  on  the  morning  of 
December  4  it  was  feared  that  disorderly  conditions  would  arise  at 
Aux  Cayes  and  similar  disturbances  were  possible  at  other  places. 

The  High  Commissioner  has  asked  that  additional  Marines  be  in 
readiness  to  make  sure  that  if  the  situation  becomes  serious  American 
lives  will  be  protected,  and  the  force  he  has  suggested  has  been  ordered 
dispatched  for  that  purpose. 

I  feel  that  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  Commission  mentioned  in  my 
Message  of  December  3  be  constituted  and  sent  to  Haiti  without  delay 
and  I,  therefore,  request  the  Congress  to  authorize  the  immediate  send- 
ing of  such  a  Commission  and  to  appropriate  for  this  purpose  $50,000. 
It  is  my  intention  to  include  one  or  two  Members  from  each  House  of 
Congress  on  this  Commission. 

Herbert  Hoover 
The  White  House 
December  7,  1929 
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Letter  Authorizing  the  Signature  of 
Documents  of  Accession  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 
December  8,  1929 

[Released  December  8,  1929.    Dated  November  26,  1929] 

My  dear  Mr,  Secretary: 

I  have  received  your  note  of  November  18th,  analyzing  the  situation 
created  by  the  almost  unanimous  signature  on  the  part  of  the  Members 
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of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  to  the  Protocol  of  Acces- 
sion of  the  United  States  of  America  and  to  the  Protocol  of  Revision  of 
the  Statute,  and  in  accordance  with  the  request  contained  therein,  I  au- 
thorize you  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  signature  on  be- 
half of  the  United  States  on  December  9th,  1929,  of 

1.  The  protocol  of  Signature  of  the  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice, 

2.  The  protocol  of  Accession  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Protocol  of  Signature  of  the  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice,  and 

3.  The  protocol  of  Revision  of  the  Statute  of  the  Permanent  Court  of 
International  Justice. 

For  this  purpose,  I  am  enclosing  the  full  powers  authorizing  Mr.  Jay 
Pierrepont  Moffat,  Charge  d'Aflaires  ad  interim  of  the  United  States  at 
Berne,  to  sign  these  documents. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Herbert  Hoover 

[The  Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.C.] 
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Message  to  the  New  York  Bible  Society. 
December  8,  1929 

[Released  December  8,  1929.    Dated  November  30,  1929] 

My  dear  Dr.  Carter: 

Mr.  Akerson  has  handed  to  me  your  kind  letter  of  November  29  and 
the  Bible  which  the  Society  has  been  so  good  as  to  send  me  in  com- 
memoration of  its  12oth  Anniversary.  I  am  glad  to  receive  it  and  do 
appreciate  the  kindness  v^hich  prompted  this  thoughtful  gift. 

Thank  you  too  for  your  heartening  expressions  of  confidence  and 
approval. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Herbert  Hoover 
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[Rev.  Dr.  George  Wm.  Carter,  New  York  Bible  Society,  5  East  48th  Street,  New 
York  City] 

note:  The  President's  message  was  read  by  Dr.  Carter,  general  secretary  of 
the  New  York  Bible  Society,  during  a  special  service  held  at  Holy  Trinity  Lutheran 
Church  in  New  York  City. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
December  10,  1929 

Special  Ambassador  to  Japan 

The  President.  I  have  only  one  thing  for  today.  We  are  sending  Mr. 
WiUiam  R.  Castle's  name  up  to  the  Senate  as  a  Special  Ambassador  to 
Japan  during  the  period  of  the  arms  conference.  We  want  to  have  there 
someone  w^ho  is  familiar  w^ith  the  naval  proposals,  and  because  of  Mr. 
Castle's  special  familiarity  w^ith  it  and  his  fitness  for  the  position  w^e  have 
asked  him  temporarily  to  take  that  position  as  a  Special  Ambassador. 
As  you  know^,  he  has  been  one  of  the  principal  executives  in  the  State 
Department  for  some  10  or  15  years.  And  he  W\\\  return  to  his  position 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  v^hen  wt  have  completed  the  arms 
negotiations. 

Q.  When  is  he  going,  Mr.  President  ? 

The  President.  As  soon  as  he  is  confirmed. 

Q.  Will  he  stay  here  to  meet  the  Japanese  delegation  ? 

The  President.  Oh,  yes,  w^ithout  any  doubt. 

Postmasters 

Other  than  that  I  have  no  nev^s  on  this  occasion,  unless  you  v^ant  to 
know^  a  list  of  815  postmasters  we  have  sent  up  to  be  appointed. 

note:  President  Hoover's  seventy-third  nev^^s  conference  w^as  held  in  the  White 
House  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  December  10, 1929. 
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Message  to  President  Augusto  B.  Leguia 
on  the  Inauguration  of  Direct  Radio  Service 
Between  Peru  and  the  United  States. 
December  11,  1929 

[Released  December  11,  1929.    Dated  December  10,  1929] 

UPON  THE  OCCASION  of  the  inauguration  of  the  All  American 
Cables  station  at  Lima,  I  wish  to  extend  to  you  and  to  the  people  of 
Peru,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  every 
good  wish  for  the  prosperity  and  continued  well-being  of  the  people 
of  Peru. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
December  13,  1929 

Visit  of  the  President-elect  of  Mexico 

The  President.  I  have  only  one  announcement,  and  that  is  that  the 
President-elect  [Pascual  Ortiz  Rubio]  of  Mexico  will  come  to  Washing- 
ton on  the  26th  of  December,  and  he  will  be  received  as  a  most  distin- 
guished guest. 

Q.  Will  he  be  a  White  House  guest,  Mr.  President  ? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  Overnight,  Mr.  President  ? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  so.  Just  dinner  or  something. 

The  Business  Situation 

One  point  on  the  business  situation — the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  other  agencies  report  that  the  Christmas  buying  is  up  to  the  average 
of  last  year,  and  a  litde  above  the  average  of  last  year  taking  the  country 
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as  a  whole — some  places  quite  well  above  and,  of  course,  some  places  a 
little  below,  which  is  a  pretty  fair  index  of  the  situation. 
And  that  is  all  I  have  got  on  my  mind. 

note:  President  Hoover's  seventy-fourth  news  conference  was  held  in  the  White 
House  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  December  13, 1929. 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 

Transmitting  Supplemental  Estimates  of  Appropriations 

for  the  Department  of  Justice. 

December  13,  1929 

The  Spea\er  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress  supplemental  estimates  of  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Justice  for  the  fiscal  year  1930  amounting  to  $374,091,  consisting  of 
$62,000  for  protecting  the  interests  of  the  United  States  under  the  settle- 
ment of  war  claims  act  of  1928,  and  $312,091  for  the  United  States 
Industrial  Reformatory,  Chillicothe,  Ohio. 

The  details  of  these  estimates,  the  necessity  therefor,  and  the  reason 
for  their  submission  at  this  time  are  set  forth  in  the  letter  of  the  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  transmitted  herewith,  with  whose  comments 
and  observations  thereon  I  concur. 

As  the  appropriations  for  these  activities  will  be  exhausted  about  Jan- 
uary 1, 1930, 1  hope  that  the  estimates  will  receive  the  early  consideration 
of  Congress. 

Respectfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 
The  White  House, 
December  13, 1929 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Recommending  Payment 
of  a  Claim  Presented  by  Great  Britain. 
December  13,  1929 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  enclose  a  report  received  from  the  Secretary  of  State  requesting  the 
submission  anew  to  the  present  Congress  of  the  claim  presented  by  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  for  the  death,  on  November  1,  1921,  at 
Consuelo,  Dominican  RepubHc,  of  Samuel  Richardson,  a  British  subject, 
as  a  result  of  a  bullet  w^ound  inflicted  presumably  by  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  which  formed  the  subject  of  a  report  made 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President  on  December  13, 1927,  and  the 
President's  message  to  the  Congress  dated  September  17, 1927,  which  are 
published  as  Senate  Document  No.  21,  Seventieth  Congress,  First  session. 
Copies  of  this  are  furnished  for  the  full  information  of  the  Congress. 

I  concur  in  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
recommend  that,  as  an  act  of  grace  and  without  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  legal  Uability  of  the  United  States  in  the  matter,  the  Congress 
authorize  an  appropriation  in  the  sum  of  $1,000.00  in  order  to  effect  a 
settlement  of  this  claim.  In  bringing  the  matter  anew  to  the  attention  of 
the  present  Congress  I  hope  that  the  action  recommended  may  receive 
favorable  consideration. 

Herbert  Hoover 
The  White  House 
December  13, 1929 

note:  The  report  was  published  as  Senate  Document  52. 
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White  House  Statement  on  a  Communist  Demonstration. 
December  14,  1929 

THE  PRESIDENT  considers  that  the  misjudged  youths  calling  them- 
selves Communists  who  have  been  arrested  for  demonstrating  in  front 
of  the  Executive  offices  should  be  released  and  sent  to  their  parents. 
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He  does  not  believe  that  any  such  discourtesy  seriously  endangers  the 
Republic  and  that  a  night  in  jail  is  only  doing  them  a  favor  of  cheap 
martyrdom. 

note:  The  above  text  is  taken  from  corroborated  accounts  printed  by  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

Police  arrested  a  group  of  50  self-proclaimed  Communist  demonstrators  for 
parading  without  a  permit.  The  demonstration,  which  occurred  in  front  of  the 
White  House,  ended  with  no  destruction  to  property  or  injury  to  the  participants. 
After  their  release  the  demonstrators  assembled  at  the  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union  Memorial  at  Seventh  Street  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  denounced 
the  President's  action  as  an  effort  to  prevent  pro-Communist  feelings  from  sweeping 
the  Nation.  No  further  arrests  were  made. 
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Address  to  the  Gridiron  Club. 
December  14,  1929 

Gentlemen  of  the  Gridiron  Club  and  your  guests: 

I  know  I  express  your  gratitude  to  the  Gridiron  Club  for  its  hospitality 
and  for  a  full  and  comprehensive  exposition  of  national  problems  and 
policies  by  those  who  have  large  information  and  no  responsibility. 

In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  fashion  to  wear  hair  shirts  to  remind 
one's  self  of  trouble  and  sin.  Many  years  ago  I  concluded  that  a 
few  hair  shirts  were  part  of  the  mental  wardrobe  of  every  man.  The 
President  differs  only  from  other  men  in  that  he  has  a  more  extensive 
wardrobe.  We  have  had  tonight  an  indication  of  the  great  variety  of 
persons  and  organizations  who  cheerfully  and  voluntarily  insist  on  act- 
ing as  hair  shirts  for  the  President.  I  am  not  complaining;  I  am  only 
explaining  one  of  the  things  that  train  his  soul  and  his  public  conduct  in 
urbanity.  Incidentally,  you  could  discover  from  these  proceedings  why 
Presidents  seldom  worry  about  anything.  They  have  so  many  troubles 
in  the  closet  or  stowed  away  in  the  icebox  that  when  one  of  them  gets 
tiresome  they  can  always  send  for  another,  and  by  great  variety  maintain 
interest  and  a  high  cheerfulness  of  spirit. 
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You  have  from  time  to  time  during  this  meeting  heard  mention  of  the 
Senate,  and  you  Kstened  to  observations  upon  the  relations  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive v^ith  this  great  coordinate  arm  of  the  Government.  I  have  for 
some  time  also  been  an  interested  observer  of  these  relations.  I  have  even 
searched  through  the  intimate  history  of  my  predecessors  since  George 
Washington,  endeavoring  earnestly  to  discover  remedies,  antidotes, 
sedatives,  irritants,  stimulants,  and  experience.  The  important  thing  I 
have  observed  from  an  inspection  of  30  administrations  is  that  there  is 
nothing  new^  on  this  subject.  Presidents  have  long  since  learned  that  one 
of  the  undisclosed  articles  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  that  criticism  and  dig- 
ging of  political  graves  are  reserved  exclusively  to  members  of  the  legis- 
lative arm.  But  Presidents  have  also  learned  that  they  have  one  privilege 
not  extended  to  members  of  the  legislative  arm — they  have  the  option  on 
w^hen  to  talk  and  vv^hen  not  to  talk. 

There  is  alw^ays  a  minority  of  the  Members  of  Congress  w^ho  hope 
that  the  President  w^ill  fail  in  his  task,  and  who  make  the  same  unkind 
remarks  in  every  administration  in  exactly  the  same  phrases.  Those  who 
say  the  sensational  things  necessarily  command  the  attention  of  the 
press.  They  do  not  represent  the  great  majority  of  that  body.  The  opposi- 
tions in  Congress  developed  the  same  strategies  even  in  Washington's 
day  as  those  they  now  employ.  Never  has  there  been  a  session  of  Congress 
when  somebody  did  not  waste  vast  energy  building  a  Scylla  and  a 
Charybdis  for  the  President  to  navigate,  or  did  not  elaborately  spread 
those  old  traps  known  as  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea.  At  various 
points  in  every  important  debate  the  opposition  never  fails  to  call 
vigorously  upon  the  Executive  to  exert  leadership,  to  give  direction,  to 
use  the  big  stick.  If  he  yields  to  these  temptations,  he  is  immediately 
discovered  to  be  meddling  in  the  responsibilities  of  the  independent  arm 
of  the  Government.  This  is  the  oldest  form  of  the  devil-and-deep-blue-sea 
trap.  The  Republican  Party  has  no  right  to  complain;  it  has  been  the 
preoccupation  of  the  opposition  with  this  sort  of  deep  and  subtle  political 
strategy  over  many  decades  that  wins  us  national  elections  for  our  party. 

Some  people  become  impatient  with  the  length  of  debate.  But  let  us 
not  forget  that  any  legislation  that  involves  the  safety  and  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States  must  be  probed  to  the  bottom.  It  is  the  safety  and  the 
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vitalizing  force  of  all  legislation.  In  some  ways  legislatures  are  much 
like  the  old-fashioned  rail  fences.  Some  rails  are  perfect,  others  are 
rough.  Many  of  them  point  in  the  wrong  direction.  There  are  some  with 
sharp  splinters.  It  covers  a  lot  of  ground.  Yet  the  fence  itself  marches 
straight  and  performs  its  function  in  an  effective  and  lasting  manner. 
Those  of  us  who  have  had  opportunity  to  observe  legislative  bodies  in 
other  countries,  and  at  the  same  time  to  understand  some  of  the  varied 
human  motives  of  men,  make  no  apologies  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  Together  with  the  House  of  Representatives  it  has  for  over  150 
years  not  only  served  the  American  people,  but  they  have  time  and  again 
proved  themselves  the  greatest  of  all  legislatures  of  the  world. 

One  of  your  anxieties  this  evening  has  been  my  appointment  of  com- 
missions and  committees.  You  have  been  misled  into  the  impression  that 
I  shall  soon  appoint  one  every  day.  That  is  wrong — I  shall  probably  need 
to  appoint  two  a  day.  My  conception  of  government  leads  me  to  the  firm 
conviction  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  time  in  our  history,  because  of  the 
increasing  complexity  of  our  civilization  and  the  delicacy  of  its  adjust- 
ments, when  we  must  make  doubly  certain  that  we  discover  the  truth. 
It  is  necessary  that  we  make  the  fullest  use  of  the  best  brains  and  the 
best  judgment  and  the  best  leadership  in  our  country  before  we  deter- 
mme  upon  policies  which  affect  the  welfare  of  120  million  people.  And 
I  propose  to  do  it. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  obliged  to  determine  a  multitude 
of  questions  and  policies.  By  the  Constitution  he  must  recommend  to 
Congress  such  measures  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  and  expedient,  and 
he  is  required  to  finally  pass  upon  every  act  of  Congress.  He  is  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  greatest  business  in  the  world,  which  at  some  point 
touches  upon  every  single  activity  of  our  people. 

By  his  position  he  must,  within  his  capacities,  give  leadership  to  the 
development  of  moral,  social,  and  economic  forces  outside  of  govern- 
ment which  make  for  betterment  of  our  country. 

If  we  are  to  curtail  the  extension  of  the  arm  of  government  into  the 
affairs  of  our  people,  we  must  do  it  by  inspiration  of  individuals,  by 
cooperation  with  voluntary  organizations,  that  they  through  their  own 
initiative,  through  their  own  action  should  remedy  abuse  and  initiate 
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progress.  Self-government  comprises  more  than  political  institutions.  It 
is  more  than  municipal  governments  and  State  governments,  legislatures, 
and  executive  officers. 

The  safeguard  against  oppressive  invasions  of  government  into  the 
lives  and  liberties  of  our  people  is  that  we  shall  cure  abuse  and  forward 
progress  without  the  government  action.  That  is  self-government  in  the 
highest  form  of  which  democracy  has  yet  given  conception — ^that  is 
self-government  outside  of  government. 

The  committees  of  Congress  are  themselves  commissions  for  the  in- 
vestigation and  determination  of  legislative  policies.  But  Congress  can- 
not longer  encompass  the  entire  human  field.  Congress  cannot  determine 
administrative  policies;  it  cannot  inspire  or  lead  voluntary  forces. 

The  most  dangerous  animal  in  the  United  States  is  the  man  with  an 
emotion  and  a  desire  to  pass  a  new  law.  He  is  prolific  with  drama  and 
th€  headlines.  His  is  not  the  road  to  the  fundamental  advance  of  the 
liberty  and  the  progress  of  the  American  people  at  this  time  in  our 
history.  The  greatest  antidote  for  him  is  to  set  him  upon  a  committee 
with  a  dozen  people  whose  appetite  is  for  facts.  The  greatest  catastrophe 
that  could  come  to  our  country  is  that  administration  policies  or  legisla- 
tion or  voluntary  movements  shall  be  encouraged  or  enacted  upon  the 
basis  of  emotion,  not  upon  facts  and  reason. 

The  President  has  open  to  him  many  governmental  agencies  in  search 
for  fact  and  for  the  determination  of  conclusion  from  them.  He  receives 
the  largest  measure  of  assistance  from  the  executive  departments  and 
congressional  committees.  But  over  and  beyond  all  these  agencies  there 
are  a  thousand  problems;  where  the  truth  must  be  searched  from  a 
multitude  of  facts;  where  individual  and  regional  experience  must  be 
had;  where  new  ideas  must  be  recruited  from  the  kaleidoscope  of  a  great 
shifting  mass  of  humanity;  where  judgment  must  be  distilled  from 
many  minds;  where  common  agreement  must  be  secured  from  con- 
flicting forces;  where  assurance  must  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  conclusions;  and  where  their  exposition  must  be  secured. 

These  subjects  cover  the  whole  range  of  human  thought,  and  I  do  not 
arrogate  to  myself  the  combined  knowledge  or  judgment  of  the  tech- 
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nologists,  the  philosophers,  the  scientists,  the  social  thinkers,  the  econo- 
mists, and  the  thousand  callings  of  our  people. 

In  these  matters  commissions  and  committees  of  our  citizens  can  be 
made  to  add  to  the  security  of  our  steps  and  the  certainty  of  acceptance 
of  our  policies.  There  is  no  worse  agency  of  government  than  commis- 
sions and  committees  for  executive  action.  Action  requires  undivided 
mind  and  undivided  responsibility.  But  for  the  purpose  of  these  special 
determinations  I  shall  need  more  and  more  commissions,  and  more 
and  more  conferences,  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  w^illingness  our  citizens 
have  show^n  to  give  their  time  and  service  upon  them. 

And  it  is  my  belief  that  this  is  a  vital  means  of  government  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people,  nov^  that  the  people  have  ceased  to  live  the 
simple  life. 

Those  v^ho  have  responsibility  have  but  little  to  complain  of  and  much 
to  be  grateful  for  from  the  press.  If  they  w^ere  to  complain  it  vs^ould  be 
not  against  the  representatives  of  the  press  but  against  the  appetite  of 
the  American  people  as  to  the  form  of  nev^s.  The  human  animal  gets 
most  of  his  thrills  out  of  Washington  from  accounts  of  rivalry,  conflict, 
fight,  and  combat,  both  actual  and  prospective.  The  press  must  cater 
to  this  and  most  of  the  ncv^s  must  be  projected  in  this  form,  whether 
it  be  a  stage  fight  or  mere  difference  of  opinion.  Obviously,  such  accounts 
create  and  intensify  enmities  and  thus  increase  combats  and  generate 
more  news. 

But  when  national  interest  requires  it,  the  press  does  not  fail  to  shift 
from  combat  to  cooperation. 

The  Nation  has  passed  through  a  trying  period  during  the  past  month. 
Fear,  alarm,  pessimism,  and  hesitation  swept  through  the  country, 
which,  if  unchecked,  would  have  precipitated  absolute  panic  throughout 
the  business  world  with  untold  misery  in  its  wake.  Its  acute  dangers 
were  far  greater  than  we  are  able  to  disclose  at  the  present  time.  But  the 
Washington  correspondents  and  the  press  not  only  sensed  that  danger 
but  gave  a  wholehearted  cooperation  which  contributed  in  large  degree 
to  smothering  that  conflagration.  We  shall  feel  aftereffects.  But  the 
outstanding  contribution  of  the  press  was  the  entire  abandonment  of  the 
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search  for  conflict.  The  search  was  for  the  points  of  agreement,  the 
word  of  men  of  good  will,  the  spread  of  cooperation. 

I  am  wishing  that  the  press  could  join  in  another  demonstration  of 
national  solidarity  in  the  face  of  national  danger.  We  have  for  years 
seen  the  steady  growth  of  friction  between  great  naval  powers  arising 
from  competitive  armament.  I  don't  hold  that  it  meant  inevitable  war, 
but  certainly  the  continuing  pouring  of  its  poison  into  public  mind  does 
not  make  for  peace.  The  steady  arming  of  Europe  before  the  Great  War 
by  the  same  competitive  processes  was  not  the  perfection  of  peace  on 
that  occasion. 

We  have  inaugurated  conferences  designed  to  bring  this  competition 
to  an  end.  The  success  of  those  conferences  will  depend  as  much  upon 
the  press  as  upon  the  abilities  and  character  of  the  negotiators.  If  the 
press  goes  to  London  resolved  that  the  differences  which  will  inevitably 
develop  shall  be  painted  as  fights,  campaigns,  and  combats,  rather  than 
earnest  effort  to  find  the  area  of  agreement,  if  the  conference  is  to  be 
represented  to  the  people  of  the  world  as  an  international  war  of  words 
and  intrigue,  it  will  fail.  If  it  fails,  the  poison  flowing  from  the  failure 
will  be  a  thousandfold  more  potent  in  suspicion  and  hate  than  ever 
before. 

Never  in  our  history  has  the  press  played  so  large  a  part  or  incurred 
so  great  a  responsibility  in  our  foreign  relations  as  at  present.  The 
seasoned  public  opinion  and  the  example  of  the  American  people  have 
become  the  most  powerful  influences  for  peace  and  orderly  progress  of 
the  world.  Its  mobilization  at  home  and  the  cooperation  in  its  use  with 
other  nations  abroad  is  our  contribution  to  peace,  entirely  within  our 
time-honored  refusal  to  become  entangled  in  such  engagements  as  might 
involve  us  in  the  use  of  military  force. 

America  has  always  occupied  that  mission  in  the  world.  Here  was 
lifted  the  first  banner  of  the  right  of  men  to  govern  themselves,  and  that 
voice  resounded  through  the  revolutionary  drums  of  the  world  for  a 
century.  It  was  Americans  who  first  gave  effective  voice  that  contro- 
versies between  nations  should  be  settled  by  arbitration  and  judicial 
determination.  It  was  the  public  opinion  of  America  which  intervened 
that  the  results  of  the  World  War  should  not  repeat  the  aftermath  of 
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the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  one-third  of  the  population  of  Europe 
died.  It  was  the  voice  of  America  that  led  to  the  renunciation  of  war 
as  an  instrument  of  national  policy.  It  is  the  United  States  that  success- 
fully summoned  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  against  the  first  viola- 
tion of  the  Kellogg  Pact.  It  was  the  public  opinion  of  the  United  States 
that  enacted  the  call  for  a  reduction  of  naval  arms. 

Recently  I  made  the  suggestion  that  the  time  had  come  when  men 
should  renounce  starvation  of  women  and  children  as  a  weapon  of  war, 
not  alone  for  humane  considerations  but  to  remove  a  constant  impulse  to 
increasing  arms.  I  have  suggested  that  its  enforcement  must  rest  upon 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world.  There  has  been  an  almost  universal 
approbation  from  our  own  countrymen  of  that  proposal  because  it  repre- 
sents the  spirit  of  America.  From  abroad  has  come  its  approval  by  the 
leaders  of  a  score  of  nations.  There  are  discordant  notes  and  discordant 
nations.  The  old  fallacy  has  been  again  produced  that  making  war  more 
terrible  will  frighten  nations  to  peace.  War  has  become  more  terrible 
every  year  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  and  every  half  century 
has  seen  more  and  more  men  sacrificed  upon  the  battlefield.  Human 
courage  rises  far  above  any  terror  yet  invented.  I  have  been  told  that  one 
cannot  furnish  food  to  civilians  without  furnishing  it  to  armies,  but  no 
body  of  armed  men  ever  did  starve  when  food  existed.  There  was  no 
army  in  the  World  War  that  did  not  feed  in  full  up  to  the  last  hour  of 
the  armistice,  no  matter  when  rows  of  pinched  faces  and  emaciated 
children  stood  by  the  roadsides  and  ransacked  their  offal  for  wasted 
bread. 

I  am  instructed  by  some  that  by  putting  the  screws  on  the  civil  popu- 
lation we  get  war  over  with  more  quickly  and  it  is  thus  more  humane; 
the  last  war  proved  that  attempts  at  starvation  only  sharpen  hate;  it 
hardens  resolution.  I  have  been  told  that  no  advance  rules  made  in  peace 
can  be  made  binding  in  war;  that  public  opinion  of  the  neutral  world  is 
futile  to  restrain  belligerents  when  the  war  is  once  launched.  That  is 
partly  true,  unless  the  subject  is  one  on  which  public  opinion  can 
instandy  react  as  to  right  and  wrong.  Public  opinion  of  the  neutral  world 
does  not  react  on  the  legalistic  question  of  whether  doormats  are  contra- 
band or  noncontraband.  That  is  the  main  reason  why  all  the  agreements 
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providing  for  the  so-called  freedom  of  the  seas  have  never  become  a 
reality.  But  public  opinion  can  and  will  react  against  forced  starvation 
of  nations.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  public  opinion  of  neutrals  had  no 
effect  in  the  last  war.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  final  verdict  of  history  is 
given,  it  will  be  found  that  the  loser  lost,  not  for  lack  of  efficiency,  or 
valor,  or  courage,  or  from  starvation,  but  by  failure  to  heed  the  public 
opinion  of  what  were  originally  neutral  nations. 

Public  opinion  against  the  use  of  starvation  as  a  weapon  once  created 
will  never  be  downed.  The  voice  of  America  on  behalf  of  humanity 
requires  no  agreement  among  nations  to  give  it  force.  It  needs  no  alli- 
ances, no  leagues,  no  sanctions.  That  voice  when  raised  in  human  cause 
is  the  most  potent  force  in  the  world  today. 

note:  The  President  spoke  at  the  Club's  semiannual  dinner  meeting  at  the 
Willard  Hotel.  Gridiron  Club  addresses  are  traditionally  off-the-record,  but  the 
above  text  was  later  made  public. 

For  a  facsimile  of  President  Hoover's  reading  copy,  w^ith  holograph  changes, 
see  Appendix  D. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
December  17,  1929 

Appointments 

The  President.  The  only  questions  I  have  relate  to  some  appointments 
in  the  District,  and  each  one  starts  "Is  the  White  House  considering  a 
successor  to  former  Chief  Justice,  et  cetera."  I  am  certainly  considering 
successors.  That  is  part  of  my  job,  but  I  haven't  got  conclusions. 

We  v^ill  have  some  appointments  of  interest  during  the  afternoon,  I 
hope.  Otherv^ise  than  that  I  haven't  got  any  news  at  all. 

Q.  Will  they  be  local  appointments  or  national  ? 

The  President.  National. 

So  that  I  am  afraid  I  can't  help  you  out  this  morning.  It  is  getting  time 
for  Christmas  and  you  don't  want  to  work  anyway. 
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note:  President  Hoover's  seventy-fifth  news  conference  w^as  held  in  the  White 
House  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  December  17, 1929. 

On  the  same  day,  the  President  nominated  Joseph  B.  Eastman  for  reappoint- 
ment and  Robert  Milton  Jones  for  appointment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. A  brief  biography  of  Mr.  Jones  and  lists  of  endorsers  for  both  nomi- 
nations w^ere  issued  by  the  White  House. 
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Message  to  the  Tanners'  Council. 
December  17,  1929 

My  dear  Mr.  Moffatt: 

Please  express  to  the  members  of  the  Tanners'  Council  gathered  in 
Washington  my  cordial  greetings  and  my  deep  appreciation  of  their 
patriotic  cooperation  in  the  nationwide  task  of  assuring  stability  to  the 
economic  structure  of  the  country  in  this  hour  of  stress. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  Fraser  M.  Moffatt,  Tanners'  Council,  Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  Executives  of  the  leather  tanning  industry  were  meeting  to  discuss  actions  to 
follow  up  suggestions  made  during  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Conference  on 
December  5  (see  Item  297). 
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Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting 

a  Convention  for  the  Promotion  of  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea. 

December  17,  1929 

To  the  Senate: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
ratification  of  the  Convention,  I  transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of 
a  Convention  for  promoting  safety  of  Hfe  at  sea,  the  original  of  which 
is  deposited  with  the  British  Government,  signed  at  London  on  May  31, 
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1929,  by  representatives  of  eighteen  countries  at  the  International  Con- 
ference held  at  London  in  April  and  May,  last,  for  the  purpose  of 
revising  the  International  Convention  of  January  20,  1914,  on  the  same 
subject.  The  countries  on  w^hose  behalf  the  Convention  was  signed  are 
the  United  States  of  America,  Germany,  the  Commonv^ealth  of  Aus- 
tralia, Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark,  Spain,  the  Irish  Free  State,  Finland, 
France,  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland, 
India,  Italy,  Japan,  Norv^ay,  The  Netherlands,  Sv^eden  and  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

The  Senate  w^ill  observe  that  by  Article  62  of  the  Convention,  the 
Convention  w^ill  apply  to  the  colonies,  overseas  territories,  protectorates 
or  territories  under  sovereignty  or  mandate  of  a  contracting  Govern- 
ment, only  if  that  Government  shall  so  declare  its  desire  in  a  declaration 
in  w^riting  addressed  to  the  Government  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Convention  is  accompanied  by  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference 
signed  at  the  same  time  as  the  Convention,  embracing  certain  supple- 
mentary agreements,  declarations  and  recommendations  made  by  the 
Conference  or  Delegations  of  the  several  Governments  represented  at 
the  Conference. 

An  appropriate  declaration  made  by  the  Delegation  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  as  a  safeguard  against  any  possible  misconstruction 
of  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  recognition  of  the 
regime  now^  functioning  in  Russia,  known  as  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  is  included  in  the  Final  Act. 

The  attention  of  the  Senate  is  invited  to  the  enclosed  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  its  accompanying  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
Delegation  of  the  United  States  to  the  Conference  and  of  the  Exhibits 
with  the  latter  report,  which  documents  furnish  detailed  information 
regarding  the  Conference  and  the  Convention. 

Herbert  Hoover 

The  White  House, 
December  17, 1929. 

note:  For  the  text  of  the  Convention,  see  Department  of  State  Treaty  Series  No.  910 
or  50  Stat.  1121. 
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White  House  Statement  on  the  Appointment 
of  a  Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends. 
December  19,  1929 

AT  THE  REQUEST  of  a  number  of  interested  agencies  the  President 
has  appointed  a  Research  Committee  on  Social  Trends,  to  direct  an 
extensive  survey  into  the  significant  social  changes  in  our  national  life 
over  recent  years,  paralleling  in  character  the  investigation  of  economic 
changes  made  over  a  year  ago.  Such  subjects  v^ill  be  studied  as  the 
improvement  of  national  health  and  vitality,  its  bearing  upon  increased 
number  of  persons  of  "old  age"  and  other  results;  the  changes  in 
maladjusted  such  as  insane,  feebleminded,  et  cetera;  the  effect  of  urban 
life  upon  mental  and  physical  health;  the  institutional  development  to 
meet  these  changes;  the  problems  arising  from  increased  leisure;  changes 
in  recreation  and  the  provision  for  it;  the  changes  in  occupations,  oc- 
cupations likely  to  continue  to  diminish  in  importance,  those  likely  to 
increase;  the  changes  in  family  life,  in  housing,  in  education;  the  effect 
of  inventions  upon  the  life  of  the  people;  and  many  others  vv^hich  may 
indicate  trends  which  are  of  importance. 

The  survey  will  be  a  strictly  scientific  research,  carried  out  by  trained 
technicians,  and  will  require  about  2  or  3  years  to  complete.  It  is  believed 
that  it  will  produce  a  body  of  systematic  fact  about  social  problems, 
hitherto  inaccessible,  that  will  be  of  fundamental  and  permanent  value 
to  all  students  and  workers  in  the  field  of  social  science. 

The  funds  for  the  research  have  been  provided  by  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  and  invaluable  preliminary  aid  in  defining  the  nature  of 
the  survey  has  been  rendered  by  the  Social  Science  Research  Council. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  are  the  following: 
Wesley  C.  Mitchell,  Chairman. 

Chairman,  Board  of  Directors,  Social  Science  Research  Council,  professor 
of  economics,  Columbia  University;  director,  National  Bureau  Economic 
Research;  past  president  of  American  Economic  Association  and  of 
American  Statistical  Association. 
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Charles  E.  Merriam,  chairman  of  the  department  and  professor  of  political 
science,  University  of  Chicago;  former  president,  American  Social  Science 
Research  Council;  director.  National  Institute  of  Public  Administration. 

William  F.  Ogburn,  president,  American  Sociological  Society;  professor  of 
sociology,  University  of  Chicago;  former  editor.  Journal  of  the  American 
Statistical  Association. 

Howard  W.  Odum,  Kenan  Professor  of  Sociology,  director  of  Institute  for 
Research  in  Social  Science,  University  of  North  Carolina;  editor.  Social 
Forces,  a  Journal  of  Social  Study  and  Interpretation;  and  one  of  the 
leading  sociologists  of  the  South. 

Shelby  M.  Harrison,  director.  Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  and 
vice-general  director,  Russell  Sage  Foundation;  director  of  social  division. 
Regional  Plan  of  New^  York  and  its  Environs. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
December  20,  1929 

The  President.  Well,  I  have  a  complete  blank  on  this  occasion,  and  I 
don't  think  that  we  will  bother  to  have  a  conference  on  Tuesday.  You 
will  want  to  go  away  for  Christmas,  and  I  will  be  too  lazy,  so  I  wish  to 
take  this  occasion  to  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas,  and  will  have  a 
chance  to  wish  you  a  happy  new  year  later  on. 

Q.  Will  there  be  a  Cabinet  meeting  Tuesday,  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  I  hadn't  thought  about  it,  but  now  that  you  mention 
it  I  will  take  your  advice. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  tell  us  about  your  Christmas  plans  ? 

The  President.  I  have  none.  The  house  is  making  the  usual  prepara- 
tion of  green  and  things  that  belong  to  the  season.  I  don't  expect  to  go 
away  and  there  is  nothing  special  happening. 

Q.  Are  Christmas  presents  arriving  at  the  White  House  ? 

The  President.  One  or  two  turkeys  already  in. 

note:  President  Hoover's  seventy-sixth  new^s  conference  w^as  held  in  the  White 
House  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  December  20,  1929. 
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Christmas  Message  to  Disabled  Veterans. 
December  20,  1929 

To  all  disabled  ex-service  men  and  women: 

I  send  you  cordial  Christmas  greetings  and  my  best  wishes  for  your 
happiness  in  the  new  year,  and  I  do  pray  for  your  restoration  to  health. 
Your  country  has  not  forgotten  you  and  will  not  forget.  The  Nation's 
pride  in  your  valor  and  devotion,  and  its  gratitude  for  the  service  you 
have  rendered,  are  manifest  in  its  continued  concern  for  your  welfare 
and  in  its  warm  sympathy  and  regard  for  you. 

Herbert  Hoover 

note:   The  White  House  announced  that  the  message  was  sent  to  veterans' 
organizations  and  hospitals  throughout  the  country. 
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Statement  on  Signing  a  Bill  for  the 
Construction  of  Veterans  Hospitals. 
December  23,  1929 

IN  SIGNING  the  Hospitalization  Bill  the  President  said: 

"I  have  been  very  glad  to  sign  the  bill  authorizing  the  construction 
over  a  term  of  years  of  further  hospitals  for  war  veterans. 

"The  load  seems  likely  to  still  further  increase  and  it  is  desirable  that 
we  should  know  the  extent  of  it,  and  the  policies  which  should  be  pur- 
sued. We  are  also  in  need  of  more  coordination  between  different  gov- 
ernment agencies  engaged  in  hospitalization.  With  view  to  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  the  subject  I  have  asked  General  Hines  to  place  the  whole 
question  before  the  Medical  Council  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau  for  early 
study  and  report.  The  Council  comprises  eminent  medical  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  country." 

note:  As  enacted,  the  bill  (H.R.  234)  was  Public,  No.  29  of  the  71st  Congress  (46 
Stat.  53).  Gen.  Frank  T.  Hines  was  Director  of  the  Veterans'  Bureau. 
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Message  to  President  Hipolito  Irigoyen  of  Argentina 
on  His  Escape  From  Assassination. 
December  24,  1929 

I  HAVE  LEARNED  with  the  utmost  concern  of  the  dastardly  attempt 
on  your  life  and  desire  to  express  to  you  my  heartiest  congratulations 
on  your  very  fortunate  escape.  The  people  of  the  United  States  join  with 
those  of  Argentina  in  deploring  this  unfortunate  occurrence  and  in 
expressing  their  great  relief  and  joy  that  you  escaped  unharmed. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Excellency,  President  Hipolito  Irigoyen,  Buenos  Aires] 

note:  In  Buenos  Aires,  an  alleged  anarchist  fired  several  shots  at  the  automobile 
in  which  President  Irigoyen  was  riding.  Other  members  of  the  party  were  injured, 
but  the  President  escaped  unharmed.  The  assassin  was  shot  to  death  by  police 
at  the  scene. 
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Christmas  Greeting  to  the  Nation. 
December  24,  1929 

MAY  I  have  the  privilege  of  v^ishing  you  all,  and  the  great  unseen 
audience,  both  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  most  happy  new^  year  ? 

note:  The  President's  greeting  was  delivered  at  the  annual  Christmas  tree  lighting 
ceremony  in  Sherman  Square  near  the  White  House.  The  ceremony  was  broad- 
cast nationwide. 

The  President  touched  a  button  to  light  the  tree  but  was  not  scheduled  to  speak. 
As  the  ceremony  concluded,  however,  he  stepped  to  the  microphone  to  deliver 
his  impromptu  greeting.  The  text  of  his  greeting  is  quoted  from  a  contemporary 
newspaper  report. 
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The  President's  News  Conference  of 
December  27,  1929 

Christmas  Business  Reports 

The  President.  One  of  the  last  reports  coming  into  the  Department  of 
Commerce  shows  that  the  Christmas  shopping  this  year  was  fully  up  to 
that  of  last  year.  Of  course,  there  are  some  exceptions,  some  down  and 
some  up  above,  but  it  is  a  very  encouraging  result  because  the  mercan- 
tile community  estimated  from  the  stock  exchange  collapse  they  would 
probably  see  anything  from  10  to  15  percent  fall  in  Christmas  shopping, 
so  that  as  it  is  up  to  last  year  everybody  is  much  encouraged. 

Progress  of  Public  Works  Surveys 

Another  item  is  that  the  surveys  being  made  by  the  Governors  of  the 
various  States  of  the  public  works  that  will  be  undertaken  during  this 
next  year — they  are  in  26  States,  some  of  which  are  only  partial — but  so 
far  they  show  a  total  of  about  $825  million  of  public  works.  That  will 
represent  only  a  portion  of  the  total  when  all  of  the  surveys  are  in  and 
when  those  out  of  the  26  that  are  partial  are  made  complete.  We  are  in 
hopes  that  they  can  be  made  complete  so  that  we  can  tabulate  them  and 
give  them  to  you  soon  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Background  Discussion  of  Law  Enforcement 

Now,  you  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  prohibition  and 
law  enforcement.  I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  on  the  background  of  that 
situation,  but  with  the  understanding  that  it  is  not  for  quotation, 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  anything  else,  but  merely  for  your  own  informa- 
tion. I  have  been  told  several  times  that  you  would  like  it — that  where 
I  know  a  subject  you  would  like  to  have  what  I  believe  about  it.  But  I 
don't  care  to  get  into  this  discussion  for  no  reason. 

The  problem  as  I  have  outlined  parts  of  it  is  a  much  more  difficult 
one  than  appears  on  the  surface.  It  involves  all  criminal  law  enforce- 
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ment.  For  some  25  years  or  more  the  Government  has  been  steadily 
falling  behind  in  its  criminal  work.  That  is  attributed  by  some  to  the 
increasing  technology  and  technological  character  of  our  court  proce- 
dure which  delays  action,  and  then  also  to  the  very  natural  fact  that 
the  population  has  been  growing,  and  probably  more  important  than 
any  other  factor,  the  very  large  expansion  of  the  Federal  Government's 
activities  into  criminal  control — not  only  the  prohibition  laws  but  the 
narcotics  and,  curiously  enough,  to  an  extraordinary  degree  the  inter- 
state thefts  of  automobiles.  That  comprises  today  nearly  15  percent  of 
all  the  Federal  criminal  activities.  Then  we  have  the  Mann  Act,  which 
is  a  contribution,  and  we  have  the  Immigration  Act,  which  also  gives 
the  Federal  Government  a  very  considerable  area  of  criminal  activity. 
In  any  event,  the  load  on  the  courts  and  the  enforcement  machinery  of 
the  country  has  grown  tremendously,  and  the  machinery  is  far  behind 
its  load,  and  you  cannot  separate  one  element  of  that  load  from  another. 
The  effect  is  that  our  courts  are  behind  in  their  work. 

There  are  cases  like  the  District  of  Columbia,  where  they  are  18 
months  behind  in  their  criminal  docket.  It  is  impossible  to  enforce  the 
law,  .  .  .  when  you  have  to  wait  18  months  before  a  criminal  can  be 
brought  to  trial.^  One  effect  of  this  enormous  piling  up  of  criminal 
activities  of  the  courts  has  been  the  tendency  of  district  attorneys  to  try 
to  get  relief  by  wholesale  confessions,  and  the  net  result  of  that  is  the 
establishing  of  a  sort  of  a  licensing  system  by  which  the  various  offenders 
can  go  and  confess  and  be  assured  of  a  small  fine,  and  that  puts  them 
in  a  position  of  considerable  safety.  So  we  have  a  tremendous  lot  of 
confessions  of  that  kind  in  progress.  We  have  the  whole  judicial  and 
enforcement  system  overloaded  as  it  stands  today,  and  you  cannot  sepa- 
rate any  one  segment  from  the  problem. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Commission  has  been  investigating  the  differ- 
ent phases  of  this  problem  with  view  to  arriving  at  some  sort  of  a  broad 
and  effective  solution.  There  are  certain  steps  in  it  as  to  which  conclusion 
has  been  reached,  and  that  involved  some  very  intricate  and  some  very 
difficult  questions.  There  seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding,  for  in- 


*  The  ellipsis  is  indicated  in  the  transcript. 
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stance,  of  the  position  of  district  attorney.  A  district  attorney  in  the  main 
is  an  official  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  whom  cases  are  brought  by 
various  poUce  agencies  of  the  government  for  him  to  take  into  the 
courts.  In  the  main  he  is  not  a  police  officer — or  only  in  a  few  directions — 
nor  has  he  any  staflE  for  detective  purposes.  He  cannot  go  out  himself  and 
find  a  criminal  and  hail  him  into  court.  He  has  to  wait  until  various 
instruments  of  the  government  bring  them  to  him  or  bring  cases  to  him. 
When  we  come  to  enforcement  of  narcotics  and  others  which  are  carried 
on  by  detection  forces  and  some  prosecution  forces  that  have  been  built 
up,  they  come  to  the  district  attorney  bringing  the  cases.  Sometimes  they 
are  not  well  presented,  and  the  district  attorney  is  not  able  to  get  effective 
action.  He  blames  the  police  or  the  prosecuting  detection  agencies,  what- 
ever they  may  be,  for  his  failure,  and  they  in  turn  blame  him  and  blame 
the  Department  of  Justice.  And  so  we  have  a  passing  of  the  buck  as 
between  these  different  agencies,  and  we  have  the  same  triangle.  We 
have  it  from  the  two  by  passing  it  to  the  State  governments  and  back 
again.  That  appUes  to  narcotics,  automobile  traffic,  and  prohibition,  all 
of  them  feel  that  the  State  has  a  function  there,  and  if  it  happens  that  the 
local  State  authority  does  not  want  the  responsibility  he  passes  it  off  on 
the  Federal  agency  and  they  pass  it  back  to  him.  Generally,  we  have  a 
tendency  everywhere  then  to  forgo  responsibility  by  passing  it  off  on 
some  agency  of  the  government. 

Up  to  last  March  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  nobody  had 
raised  any  disturbance  about  the  fundamentals  that  were  involved  in 
this  problem.  I  undertook  to  see  whether  we  could  establish  national 
opinion  and  some  positive  definite  steps  to  get  at  the  root  of  it.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  arriving  at  some  summary  of  an  idea  that  is  a  panacea  for 
all  this.  I  can  illustrate  in  the  case  of  the  court.  I  think  there  are  some- 
thing like  50,000  prohibition  cases  in  the  Federal  court.  Some  4,000  were 
brought  to  trial,  and  the  rest  of  them  pleaded  guilty.  Thereby  cleaning 
the  docket  periodically. 

You  have  two  or  three  alternatives.  One  of  them  is  to  add  to  the 
number  of  district  courts,  which  are  insufficient  to  say  the  least,  when 
the  appointments  are  for  life,  a  sufficient  number  of  judges  to  act  in  a 
police  capacity  as  police  magistrates  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  An- 
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other  view  is  to  create  some  kind  of  subsidiary  courts  to  the  district  court. 
Another  proposal  has  been  to  create  enlarged  authority  in  the  court 
commissioners. 

Now  any  consideration  of  these  alternatives  involves  the  most  obtuse 
constitutional  questions  as  well  as  practical  questions.  And  some  manner 
by  which  courts  may  be  set  up  for  minor  cases,  that  are  not  created  for 
life  or  permanent — appointments  of  judges  to  deal  with  the  cases  of 
congested  dockets. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Q^mmission  has  given  a  very  exhaustive  con- 
sideration to  that  problem  and  has  prepared  their  views  and  material  and 
their  reports  upon  it.  They  also  have,  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal 
officials,  investigated  the  question  of  dual  relationships  in  the  Federal 
Government,  and  have  come  to  conclusions  and  made  reports  on  that 
subject. 

And  another  intricate  problem  in  connection  with  prohibition  is  the 
fact  that  prohibition  is  not  enforced  by  the  Volstead  Law,  but  by  24 
different  statutes,  extending  over  40  years,  with  a  great  deal  of  back- 
ground to  them;  and  the  need  for  some  sort  of  injunction  of  that  situa- 
tion in  order  to  effect  facile  handling  of  enforcement. 

Last  June  in  order  to  try  to  get  the  matter  in  hand  in  constructive 
fashion,  I  requested  that  there  should  be  a  joint  select  committee  of  the 
House  appointed  that  could  cooperate  with  the  Law  Enforcement  Com- 
mission and  the  Federal  Government  in  working  out  a  program  for 
handling  the  many  different  things  that  have  to  be  undertaken.  That 
proposal  passed  the  Senate  10  or  12  days  ago  and  probably  will  pass  the 
House  early  after  it  reconvenes.  The  object  of  having  a  joint  select  com- 
mittee was  not  to  load  the  responsibility  on  them,  but  the  fact  that  there 
are  four  and  perhaps  five  separate  committees  in  the  House  that  would 
need  to  deal  with  this  problem  by  virtue  of  their  being  functions  of  the 
Government.  And  there  are  a  number  of  committees  in  the  Senate,  and  it 
would  simplify  and  expedite  it  if  they  had  a  select  committee. 

It  was  felt  by  the  Law  Enforcement  Commission  and  other  officials 
of  the  Government  that  as  such  a  committee  was  in  process  it  would  not 
be  quite  courteous  to  lay  down  to  them  the  exact  ironclad  proposals  that 
we  have  on  the  side  of  the  administration  and  in  the  Law  Enforcement 
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Commission,  but  to  await  their  appointments  and  take  up  the  material 
and  reports  which  have  been  prepared,  and  with  the  Commission  to 
work  out  a  series  of  different  acts. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  administration,  and  subject  always  to 
the  views  of  that  committee,  we  had  four  proposals  for  immediate  pres- 
entation to  that  committee: 

The  first  is  the  method  for  relieving  congestion  in  the  courts. 

The  second  was  to  transfer  the  detection  and  prosecution  function  of 
the  Prohibition  Bureau  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  then  centralize 
responsibility  in  one  point.  That  also  would  probably  fill  some  functions 
of  the  Government.  In  other  words,  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  enlarge  its  processes  of  detection  and  take  over  a  very  large  ele- 
ment of  prosecution  which  now  exists  in  the  Prohibition  Bureau. 

A  further  proposal  there  was  to  utilize  the  various  boards Jof  control 
into  some  sort  of  definite  expansion  of  the  Coast  Guard  so  as  to  avoid 
overlapping  between  five  different  forms  of  border  patrol  that  now 
exist,  all  now  more  or  less  conflicting  and  lacking  coordination  and 
cooperation.  We  have  the  Customs,  and  we  have  the  Border  Guard 
[Immigration] ;  we  have  Labor,  and  Prohibition,  and  Narcotics.  I  think 
all  of  them  act  in  the  same  manner  in  the  matter  of  border  patrol. 

A  fourth  proposal  there  is  to  see  what  might  be  done  by  coordination. 

Then  a  further  strengthening  of  the  situation  by  increasing  the  staff 
in  the  district  attorneys'  office  which  the  Attorney  General  has  asked. 
In  fact,  he  has  asked  for  it  in  the  Deficiency  Bill.  All  of  the  district 
attorneys  are  underequipped  with  staff  at  the  present  moment  to  carry 
on  the  functions  they  are  now  performing. 

A  still  further  step  was  in  the  direction  of  improved  personnel.  That 
implies  payments  of  salaries  by  which  adequate  personnel  can  be  main- 
tained. That  is  not  such  a  large  item,  but  it  is  an  important  one. 

In  other  words,  here  are  a  series  of  steps  that  have  been  worked  out 
by  careful  investigation  all  along  the  line,  having  regard  for  funda- 
mental problems  involved,  to  go  before  Congress  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible  for  action.  That  does  not  comprise  by  any  means  the  whole  of 
the  questions  involved.  There  is  a  very  large  question  here  of  what 
procedure  should  be  on  the  question  of  cooperation  with  the  States,  and 
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they  will  have  to  form  subsequent  steps,  and  they  are  being  investigated 
in  as  exhaustive  a  fashion  as  possible  as  to  v^hat  can  be  arrived  at.  By 
and  large  problems  of  this  character  can  only  be  adequately  founded 
if  they  are  based  on  a  very  careful  examination  and  research  into  what 
has  gone  on  before,  as  to  what  are  the  broad  problems  involved — and 
it  cannot  be  hurried  up  overnight.  That  the  various  agencies  are  ready 
to  present  the  material  and  reinforce  it  as  to  five  important  steps  is  a 
worthy  accomplishment  of  some  6  or  7  months  labor. 

Now  in  the  Government  there  has  been  a  very  distinct  tightening  up 
of  activities  all  along  the  line.  A  great  many  changes  have  been  made  in 
officials  throughout  the  country  that  are  beneficial,  but  to  secure  real 
and  effective  action  there  must  be  legislation  in  the  nature  or  reorgani- 
zation of  these  vital  questions.  The  Federal  Government  obviously  can 
have  just  one  object  in  view,  and  that  is  to  secure  an  adequate  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  whatever  it  is.  And  that  is  being  undertaken,  and  will 
be  much  more  possible  of  successful  action  when  we  have  cleared  up  a 
number  of  things  which  have  arisen  from  handicapped  effective  action. 

That  then  is  the  situation  in  the  background,  and  about  all  that  I  can 
present  on  the  subject.  I  cannot  go  into  the  constitutional  questions  that 
affect  the  expansion  of  the  courts,  but  I  think  new  and  successful  meth- 
ods have  been  worked  out  as  to  possibilities,  and  are  ready  for  submission 
to  Congress. 

We  are  not  arriving  at  any  sudden  determination,  and  it  is  not  the 
policy  of  this  administration  to  enter  upon  programs  in  connection  with 
law  enforcement.  I  believe  the  enforcement  of  the  law  must  be  built  up 
step  by  step  in  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  have  the  problem  in  their  hands; 
that  it  must  be  built  up  in  the  spirit  of  the  people,  and  that  when  one 
begins  to  enter  upon  changes  in  our  whole  judicial  and  enforcement 
system  we  must  enter  upon  them  with  an  adequate  consideration  of  a 
century  and  a  half  of  background  of  constitutional  authority,  and  a 
proper  consideration  of  what  makes  for  constructive  development,  and 
not  for  dramatics  and  sudden  onslaught  and  fire  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Q.  Has  the  Law  Enforcement  Commission  given  you  any  indication 
of  when  it  expects  to  finish  its  report,  Mr.  President  ? 
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The  President.  The  Law  Enforcement  Commission  has  been  ready 
for  a  month. 

Q.  May  we  use  the  fact  that  the  Commission  is  ready  with  this  report  ? 

The  President.  No,  I  would  rather  you  would  not.  The  Commission 
will  have  something  to  say  for  itself.  I  gave  these  discussions  of  this 
subject  because  I  thought  you  would  like  to  have  my  point  of  view  and 
clarify  your  own  minds  on  it. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  we  are  not  to  use  the  fact  that  the  Com- 
mission is  ready  to  report  on  this  ? 

The  President.  You  are  not  to  use  this  as  from  me.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  has  been  stated  from  the  Commission  itself.  They  will  be 
stating  that  shortly. 

note:  President  Hoover's  seventy-seventh  news  conference  was  held  in  the  State, 
War,  and  Navy  Building  at  4  p.m.  on  Friday,  December  27,  1929.  The  President's 
offices  were  moved  to  that  building  after  a  Christmas  eve  fire  in  the  executive  office 
wing  of  the  White  House  (see  Item  328). 
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Message  Contributed  to  a  Symposium 
on  the  Washington  Cathedral. 
December  27,  1929 

[Released  December  27,  1929.    Dated  November  12,  1929] 

IN  THE  COURSE  of  time  I  hope  that  Washington  may  become  archi- 
tecturally an  inspiration  to  the  nation.  This  hope  will  be  achieved  when 
there  is  beautiful  architectural  expression  of  the  fundamental  aspects  of 
our  democracy.  Certainly  one  of  these  aspects,  because  it  is  the  deepest 
spring  of  our  national  life,  is  religion.  Therefore,  as  a  wonderfully 
beautiful  expression  of  reUgion,  I  watch  with  sympathetic  interest  the 
growth  of  the  great  Cathedral  on  the  heights  overlooking  Washington. 

Herbert  Hoover 
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Messages  to  the  Presidents 
of  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  on  the 
Inauguration  of  a  Direct  Rail  Route 
Between  the  Two  Republics. 
December  28,  1929 

To  President  Lazaro  Chacon  of  Guatemala 

ON  THE  OCCASION  of  the  inauguration  of  the  first  direct  rail  route 
between  two  sister  Republics  of  Central  America,  permit  me  to  felicitate 
Your  Excellency  and  the  people  of  Guatemala  and  to  assure  you  of  the 
sincere  pleasure  with  which  this  event  is  viewed  in  the  United  States. 
The  estabHshment  of  this  new  bond  of  union  between  the  Republics 
of  Guatemala  and  El  Salvador  constitutes  an  important  contribution 
to  the  constantly  advancing  progress  and  welfare  of  Central  America. 

To  President  Pio  Romero  Bosque  of  El  Salvador 

Permit  me  to  extend  to  Your  Excellency  and  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
the  assurance  of  the  interest  and  pleasure  with  which  the  completion 
of  direct  rail  communication  between  the  Republics  of  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala  has  been  viewed  in  the  United  States.  In  felicitating  Your 
Excellency  upon  this  notable  occasion,  when  for  the  first  time  two 
Central  American  Republics  will  enjoy  direct  rail  communication,  I 
venture  to  express  the  hope  that  it  will  contribute  substantially  to  the 
increasing  advancement  and  welfare  of  Central  America. 
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The  President's  Nev^s  Conference  of 
December  31,  1929 

The  President.  I  haven't  anything  of  a  news  character  today. 
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New  Year's  Greetings  to  the  Press 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  wish  you  all  a  happy  new  year,  and 
to  express  my  appreciation  for  the  fine  cooperation  that  I  have  had 
during  this  8  months  from  all  of  you.  The  job  is  difficult  enough,  as  you 
know,  of  maintaining  a  press  relationship,  and  it  is  one  in  which  I  am 
in  hopes  we  have  established  complete  confidence  with  you,  and  I  know 
it  is  one  in  which  I  have  complete  confidence  on  my  side.  We  have  tried 
to  experiment  now  for  about  8  months,  a  rather  fundamental  line  of  at 
least  a  departure  from  previous  months,  and  I  think  it  has  worked  out 
satisfactorily.  We  have  difficulties  at  times,  but  nevertheless  I  have  fine 
cooperation  on  your  side,  and  I  want  to  express  that  feeling  to  you  and 
to  wish  you  the  happiest  new  year. 

note:  President  Hoover's  seventy-eighth  nev^s  conference  w^as  held  in  the  State, 
War,  and  Navy  Building  at  12  noon  on  Tuesday,  December  31,  1929. 
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Letter  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Fire  Department 
on  Its  Service  in  Fighting  an  Executive  Office  Fire. 
December  31,  1929 

[Released  December  31, 1929.     Dated  December  30, 1929] 

My  dear  Chief  Watson: 

I  want  you  to  know  of  my  appreciation  of  the  excellent  service 
rendered  by  you  and  the  men  of  your  Department  during  and  following 
the  fire  in  the  Executive  Office  on  Christmas  eve.  It  was  a  fine  piece  of 
work  and  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  all  your  efforts. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover 

[Chief  Engineer  George  S.  Watson,  Fire  Department,  Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  Shortly  after  the  President's  return  to  the  White  House  from  the  Christmas 
tree  lighting  ceremony  on  December  24,  fire  was  discovered  in  the  executive  oflSce 
wing  of  the  White  House,  and  he  watched  from  the  roof  as  firemen  fought  the 
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blaze.  The  President's  personal  files  were  saved,  but  the  building  suffered  extensive 
damage  and  he  W2is  forced  to  vacate  the  offices  during  reconstruction.  The  fire 
did  not  reach  the  White  House  itself. 
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New  Year's  Message  to 
Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians. 
December  31,  1929 

[Released  December  31, 1929.    Dated  December  30, 1929] 

IN  ACKNOWLEDGING  Your  Majesty's  cordial  greetings  which  I 
have  received  w^ith  deepest  appreciation,  permit  me  to  extend  to  you  and 
to  the  Belgian  people  on  behalf  of  the  American  people  my  best  w^ishes 
for  the  coming  year. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Majesty  Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians,  Brussels,  Belgium] 
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New  Year's  Message  to 

King  Vittorio  Emmanuele  of  Italy. 

December  31,  1929 

[Released  December  31,  1929.    Dated  December  30,  1929] 

I  THANK  Your  Majesty  for  your  cordial  new  year  greetings^ay  the 
coming  years  bring  to  Your  Majesty  health  and  happiness,  and  to  the 
great  nation  over  which  you  preside,  continued  peace  and  prosperity. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Majesty  Vittorio  Emmanuele  III,  King  of  Italy,  Rome] 
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Message  to  Emperor  Hirohito  of  Japan 

on  a  Washington  Visit  of  Japanese  Delegates  to  the 

London  Naval  Conference. 

December  31,  1929 

BOTH  Mrs.  Hoover  and  I  were  very  happy  to  have  Mr.  Wakatsuki 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Japanese  Delegation  as  our  guests  and  we 
are  gratified  to  learn  that  their  visit  to  our  Capital  city  was  a  pleasant 
one.  The  American  Delegates  to  the  London  Conference  were  most 
pleased  to  meet  their  fellow  Japanese  Delegates  and  look  forward  to 
reciprocal  and  hearty  cooperation  in  their  coming  mission. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[His  Majesty  Hirohito,  Emperor  of  Japan,  Tokyo] 

note:  Reijiro  Wakatsuki  was  chairman  of  the  Japanese  delegation  to  the  London 
Naval  Conference.  During  their  visit,  the  Japanese  delegates  attended  two  meetings 
with  the  American  delegates  to  discuss  points  of  view  relating  to  the  Conference. 
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Supplement  I 
Acceptance  of  the  Nomination 

Message  to  the  Republican  National  Convention. 
June  14, 1928 

I  HAVE  your  telegram  and  I  sincerely  appreciate  the  confidence 
which  the  party  has  shown  in  me  and  the  honor  bestowed  upon  me. 

You  convey  too  great  a  compliment  when  you  say  that  I  have 
earned  the  right  to  the  Presidential  nomination.  No  man  can  establish 
such  an  obligation  upon  any  part  of  the  American  people.  My  country 
owes  me  no  debt.  It  gave  me,  as  it  gives  every  boy  and  girl,  a  chance. 
It  gave  me  schooling,  independence  of  action,  opportunity  for  serv- 
ice and  honor.  In  no  other  land  could  a  boy  from  a  country  village, 
without  inheritance  or  influential  friends,  look  forward  with  un- 
bounded hope. 

My  whole  life  has  taught  me  what  America  means.  I  am  indebted 
to  my  country  beyond  any  human  power  to  repay.  It  conferred  upon 
me  the  mission  to  administer  America's  response  to  the  appeal  of 
great  nations  stricken  of  famine  by  the  war.  It  honored  me  with  high 
responsibilities  in  our  Government  during  the  war.  It  has  called  me  into 
the  Cabinets  of  two  Presidents.  By  these  experiences  I  have  observed  the 
burdens  and  responsibilities  of  the  greatest  office  in  the  world.  That  office 
touches  the  happiness  of  every  home.  It  deals  with  the  peace  of  nations. 
No  man  could  think  of  it  except  in  terms  of  solemn  consecration. 

You  ask  me  for  a  message: 

A  new  era  and  new  forces  have  come  into  our  economic  life  and 
our  setting  among  nations  of  the  world.  These  forces  demand  of  us 
constant  study  and  effort  if  prosperity,  peace,  and  contentment  shall 
be  maintained. 
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This  convention,  like  those  which  have  preceded  it  for  two  genera- 
tions, has  affirmed  the  principles  of  our  party  and  defined  its  policies 
upon  the  problems  which  now  confront  us.  I  stand  upon  that  plat- 
form. At  a  later  date  I  shall  discuss  it  fully,  but  in  the  meantime  I  may 
well  say  that  under  these  principles  the  victory  of  the  party  will 
assure  national  defense,  maintain  economy  in  the  administration  of 
government,  protect  American  workmen,  farmers,  and  businessmen 
alike  from  competition  arising  out  of  lower  standards  of  living  abroad, 
foster  individual  initiative,  insure  stability  of  business  and  employ- 
ment, promote  our  foreign  commerce,  and  develop  our  national 
resources. 

You  have  manifested  a  deep  concern  in  the  problems  of  agricul- 
ture. You  have  pledged  the  party  to  support  specific  and  constructive 
relief  upon  a  nationwide  scale  backed  by  the  resources  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  will  and  must  find  a  sound  solution  that  will 
bring  security  and  contentment  to  this  great  section  of  our  people. 

But  the  problems  of  the  next  4  years  are  more  than  economic.  In  a 
profound  sense  they  are  moral  and  spiritual.  This  convention  has  sounded 
a  note  of  moral  leadership. 

Shall  the  world  have  peace  ?  Shall  prosperity  in  this  nation  be  more 
thoroughly  distributed?  Shall  we  build  steadily  toward  the  ideal  of 
equal  opportunity  to  all  our  people  ?  Shall  there  be  secured  that  obedi- 
ence to  law  which  is  the  essential  assurance  of  life  of  our  institutions  ? 
Shall  honesty  and  righteousness  in  government  and  in  business  con- 
firm the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  institutions  and  their  laws  ? 

Government  must  contribute  to  leadership  in  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions. The  Government  is  more  than  administration;  it  is  power  for 
leadership  and  cooperation  with  the  forces  of  business  and  cultural 
life  in  city,  town,  and  countryside.  The  Presidency  is  more  than  execu- 
tive responsibility.  It  is  the  inspiring  symbol  of  all  that  is  highest  in 
America's  purposes  and  ideals. 

It  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  that  the  Republican 
Party  should  continue  to  administer  the  government.  It  is  essential 
that  our  party  should  be  continued  in  organization  and  in  strength  in 
order  that  it  may  perpetuate  its  great  principles  in  our  national  life. 
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If  elected  by  my  fellow  countrymen  I  shall  give  the  best  within  me 
to  advance  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  all  our  people  and  uphold 
the  traditions  of  the  Republican  Party  so  effectively  exemplified  by 
Calvin  Coolidge. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[George  H.  Moses,  Chairman,  Republican  National  Convention,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri] 


Address  Accepting  the  Nomination. 
August  11, 1928 

[Delivered  at  ceremonies  in  the  Stanford  University  stadium  in  California,  where 
Mr.  Hoover  was  formally  notified  of  his  nomination.] 

YOU  BRING,  Mr.  Chairman,  formal  notice  of  my  nomination  by  the 
Republican  Party  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  I  accept.  It 
is  a  great  honor  to  be  chosen  for  leadership  in  that  party  which  has  so 
largely  made  the  history  of  our  country  in  these  last  70  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  your  associates  have  in  4  days  traveled 
3,000  miles  across  the  continent  to  bring  me  this  notice.  I  am  reminded 
that  in  order  to  notify  George  Washington  of  his  election  Charles 
Thomson,  Secretary  of  the  Congress,  spent  7  days  on  horseback  to 
deliver  that  important  intelligence  230  miles  from  Nev^  York  to  Mount 
Vernon. 

In  another  w^ay,  too,  this  occasion  illuminates  the  milestones  of  prog- 
ress. By  the  magic  of  the  radio  this  nomination  v^as  heard  by  millions 
of  our  fellow  citizens  not  7  days  after  its  occurrence,  nor  one  day,  nor 
even  one  minute.  They  were,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  present  in 
the  hall  and  participants  in  the  proceedings.  Today  these  same  millions 
have  heard  your  voice  and  now  are  hearing  mine.  We  stand  in  their 
unseen  presence.  It  is  fitting,  however,  that  the  forms  of  our  national 
life,  hallowed  by  generations  of  usage,  should  be  jealously  preserved, 
and  for  that  reason  you  have  come  to  me,  as  similar  delegations  have 
come  to  other  candidates  through  the  years. 
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Those  invisible  millions  have  already  heard  from  Kansas  City  the 
reading  of  our  party  principles.  They  would  wish  to  hear  from  me 
not  a  discourse  upon  the  platform — in  which  I  fully  concur — ^but 
something  of  the  spirit  and  ideals  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  carry 
it  into  administration. 

Our  problems  of  the  past  7  years  have  been  problems  of  reconstruc- 
tion; our  problems  of  the  future  are  problems  of  construction.  They 
are  problems  of  progress.  New  and  gigantic  forces  have  come  into 
our  national  life.  The  Great  War  released  ideas  of  government  in 
conflict  with  our  principles.  We  have  grown  to  financial  and  physical 
power  which  compels  us  into  a  new  setting  among  nations.  Science 
has  given  us  new  tools  and  a  thousand  inventions.  Through  them  have 
come  to  each  of  us  wider  relationships,  more  neighbors,  more  leisure, 
broader  vision,  higher  ambitions,  greater  problems.  To  insure  that 
these  tools  shall  not  be  used  to  limit  liberty  has  brought  a  vast  array 
of  questions  in  government. 

The  points  of  contact  between  the  Government  and  the  people  are 
constantly  multiplying.  Every  year  wise  governmental  policies  become 
more  vital  in  ordinary  life.  As  our  problems  grow  so  do  our  tempta- 
tions grow  to  venture  away  from  those  principles  upon  which  our 
Republic  was  founded  and  upon  which  it  has  grown  to  greatness. 
Moreover,  we  must  direct  economic  progress  in  support  of  moral  and 
spiritual  progress. 

Our  party  platform  deals  mainly  with  economic  problems,  but  our 
nation  is  not  an  agglomeration  of  railroads,  of  ships,  of  factories,  of 
dynamos,  or  statistics.  It  is  a  nation  of  homes,  a  nation  of  men,  of 
women,  of  children.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  ask  of  us  whether  the 
United  States  is  a  better  place  for  him,  his  wife,  and  his  children  to 
live  in,  because  the  Republican  Party  has  conducted  the  Government 
for  nearly  8  years.  Every  woman  has  a  right  to  ask  whether  her  life, 
her  home,  her  man's  job,  her  hopes,  her  happiness  will  be  better  as- 
sured by  the  continuance  of  the  Republican  Party  in  power.  I  propose 
to  discuss  the  questions  before  me  in  that  light. 

With  this  occasion  we  inaugurate  the  campaign.  It  shall  be  an  honest 
campaign;  every  penny  will  be  publicly  accounted  for.  It  shall  be  a 
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true  campaign.  We  shall  use  words  to  convey  our  meaning,  not  to 
hide  it. 

The  Republican  Party  came  into  authority  nearly  8  years  ago.  It 
is  necessary  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  critical  conditions  of  that  time. 
We  w^ere  confronted  w^ith  an  incompleted  peace  and  involved  in  violent 
and  dangerous  disputes  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment v^as  spending  at  the  rate  of  5^2  biUions  per  year;  our  national 
debt  stood  at  the  staggering  total  of  24  billions.  The  foreign  debts 
v^ere  unsettled.  The  country  w^as  in  a  panic  from  overexpansion  due 
to  the  war  and  the  continued  inflation  of  credit  and  currency  after 
the  armistice,  followed  by  a  precipitant  nationwide  deflation  which 
in  half  a  year  crashed  the  prices  of  commodities  by  nearly  one-half. 
Agriculture  was  prostrated;  land  was  unsalable;  commerce  and  in- 
dustry were  stagnated;  our  foreign  trade  ebbed  away;  5  millions  of 
unemployed  walked  the  streets.  Discontent  and  agitation  against  our 
democracy  were  rampant.  Fear  for  the  future  haunted  every  heart. 

No  party  ever  accepted  a  more  difficult  task  of  reconstruction  than 
did  the  Republican  Party  in  1921.  The  record  of  these  7^/^  years  con- 
stitutes a  period  of  rare  courage  in  leadership  and  constructive  action. 
Never  has  a  political  party  been  able  to  look  back  upon  a  similar 
period  with  more  satisfaction.  Never  could  it  look  forward  with  more 
confidence  that  its  record  would  be  approved  by  the  electorate. 

Peace  has  been  made.  The  healing  processes  of  good  will  have  ex- 
tinguished the  fires  of  hate.  Year  by  year  in  our  relations  with  other 
nations  we  have  advanced  the  ideals  of  law  and  of  peace,  in  substitu- 
tion for  force.  By  rigorous  economy  Federal  expenses  have  been  reduced 
by  2  biUions  per  annum.  The  national  debt  has  been  reduced  by  6^2 
billions.  The  foreign  debts  have  been  settled  in  large  part  and  on  terms 
which  have  regard  for  our  debtors  and  for  our  taxpayers.  Taxes  have 
been  reduced  four  successive  times.  These  reductions  have  been  made 
in  the  particular  interest  of  the  small  taxpayers.  For  this  purpose  taxes 
upon  articles  of  consumption  and  popular  service  have  been  removed. 
The  income  tax  rolls  today  show  a  reduction  of  80  percent  in  the  total 
revenue  collected  on  incomes  under  $10,000  per  year,  while  they  show 
a  reduction  of  only  25  percent  in  revenues  from  incomes  above  that 
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amount.  Each  successive  reduction  in  taxes  has  brought  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  Hving  to  all  our  people. 

Commerce  and  industry  have  revived.  Although  the  agricultural, 
coal,  and  textile  industries  still  lag  in  their  recovery  and  still  require 
our  solicitude  and  assistance,  yet  they  have  made  substantial  progress. 
While  other  countries  engaged  in  the  war  are  only  now  regaining  their 
prewar  level  in  foreign  trade,  our  exports,  even  if  we  allow  for  the 
depreciated  dollar,  are  58  percent  greater  than  before  the  war.  Con- 
structive leadership  and  cooperation  by  the  Government  have  released 
and  stimulated  the  energies  of  our  people.  Faith  in  the  future  has  been 
restored.  Confidence  in  our  form  of  government  has  never  been  greater. 

But  it  is  not  through  the  recitation  of  wise  policies  in  government 
alone  that  we  demonstrate  our  progress  under  Republican  guidance. 
To  me  the  test  is  the  security,  comfort,  and  opportunity  that  have 
been  brought  to  the  average  American  family.  During  this  less  than 
8  years  our  population  has  increased  by  8  percent.  Yet  our  national 
income  has  increased  by  over  $30  billion  per  year  or  more  than  45  per- 
cent. Our  production — and  therefore  our  consumption — of  goods  has 
increased  by  over  25  percent.  It  is  easily  demonstrated  that  these  in- 
creases have  been  widely  spread  among  our  whole  people.  Home 
ownership  has  grown.  While  during  this  period  the  number  of  families 
has  increased  by  about  2,300,000,  we  have  built  more  than  3,500,000 
new  and  better  homes.  In  this  short  time  we  have  equipped  nearly  9 
million  more  homes  with  electricity,  and  through  it  drudgery  has 
been  lifted  from  the  lives  of  women.  The  barriers  of  time  and  distance 
have  been  swept  away  and  life  made  freer  and  larger  by  the  installa- 
tion of  6  million  more  telephones,  7  million  radio  sets,  and  the  service 
of  an  additional  14  million  automobiles.  Our  cities  are  growing  mag- 
nificent with  beautiful  buildings,  parks,  and  playgrounds.  Our  country- 
side has  been  knit  together  with  splendid  roads. 

We  have  doubled  the  use  of  electrical  power  and  with  it  we  have 
taken  sweat  from  the  backs  of  men.  The  purchasing  power  of  wages 
has  steadily  increased.  The  hours  of  labor  have  decreased.  The  12-hour 
day  has  been  abolished.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  stabilization 
of  commerce  and  industry.  The  job  of  every  man  has  thus  been 
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made  more  secure.  Unemployment  in  the  sense  of  distress  is  widely 
disappearing. 

Most  of  all,  I  like  to  remember  what  this  progress  has  meant  to 
America's  children.  The  portal  of  their  opportunity  has  been  ever  widen- 
ing. While  our  population  has  grown  but  8  percent,  we  have  increased 
by  11  percent  the  number  of  children  in  our  grade  schools,  by  66  percent 
the  number  in  our  high  schools,  and  by  75  percent  the  number  in  our 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 

With  all  our  spending  we  have  doubled  savings  deposits  in  our  banks 
and  building  and  loan  associations.  We  have  nearly  doubled  our  life 
insurance.  Nor  have  our  people  been  selfish.  They  have  met  with  a  full 
hand  the  most  sacred  obligation  of  man— charity.  The  gifts  of  America 
to  churches,  to  hospitals,  and  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  afflicted, 
and  to  relief  from  great  disasters  have  surpassed  by  hundreds  of  miUions 
any  totals  for  any  similar  period  in  all  human  record. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  perhaps  the  noblest  of  human  aspirations  has 
been  the  abolition  of  poverty.  By  poverty  I  mean  the  grinding  by 
undernourishment,  cold,  and  ignorance,  and  fear  of  old  age  of  those 
who  have  the  will  to  work.  We  in  America  today  are  nearer  to  the  final 
triumph  over  poverty  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  any  land.  The 
poorhouse  is  vanishing  from  among  us.  We  have  not  yet  reached  the 
goal,  but,  given  a  chance  to  go  forward  with  the  policies  of  the  last 
8  years,  we  shall  soon  with  the  help  of  God  be  in  sight  of  the  day  when 
poverty  will  be  banished  from  this  Nation.  There  is  no  guarantee  against 
poverty  equal  to  a  job  for  every  man.  That  is  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  economic  policies  we  advocate. 

I  especially  rejoice  in  the  effect  of  our  increased  national  efficiency 
upon  the  improvement  of  the  American  home.  That  is  the  sanctuary  of 
our  loftiest  ideals,  the  source  of  the  spiritual  energy  of  our  people.  The 
bettered  home  surroundings,  the  expanded  schools  and  playgrounds, 
and  the  enlarged  leisure  which  have  come  with  our  economic  progress 
have  brought  to  the  average  family  a  fuller  life,  a  wider  outlook,  a  stirred 
imagination,  and  a  lift  in  aspirations. 

Economic  advancement  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  Successful  democracy 
rests  wholly  upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  quality  of  its  people.  Our 
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growth  in  spiritual  achievements  must  keep  pace  with  our  growth  in 
physical  accomplishments.  Material  prosperity  and  moral  progress  must 
march  together  if  we  would  make  the  United  States  that  commonwealth 
so  grandly  conceived  by  its  founders.  Our  government,  to  match  the 
expectations  of  our  people,  must  have  constant  regard  for  those  human 
values  that  give  dignity  and  nobility  to  life.  Generosity  of  impulse,  culti- 
vation of  mind,  willingness  to  sacrifice,  spaciousness  of  spirit — those  are 
the  qualities  whereby  America,  growing  bigger  and  richer  and  more 
powerful,  may  become  America  great  and  noble.  A  people  or  govern- 
ment to  which  these  values  are  not  real,  because  they  are  not  tangible, 
is  in  peril.  Size,  wealth,  and  power  alone  cannot  fulfill  the  promise  of 
America's  opportunity. 

The  most  urgent  economic  problem  in  our  Nation  today  is  in  agricul- 
ture. It  must  be  solved  if  we  are  to  bring  prosperity  and  contentment 
to  one-third  of  our  people  directly  and  to  all  of  our  people  indirectly. 
We  have  pledged  ourselves  to  find  a  solution. 

To  my  mind  most  agricultural  discussions  go  wrong  because  of  two 
false  premises.  The  first  is  that  agriculture  is  one  industry.  It  is  a  dozen 
distinct  industries  incapable  of  the  same  organization.  The  second  false 
premise  is  that  rehabilitation  will  be  complete  when  it  has  reached  a 
point  comparable  with  prewar.  Agriculture  was  not  upon  a  satisfactory 
basis  before  the  war.  The  abandoned  farms  of  the  Northeast  bear  their 
own  testimony.  Generally,  there  was  but  little  profit  in  Midwest  agricul- 
ture for  many  years  except  that  derived  from  the  slow  increases  in  farm- 
land values.  Even  of  more  importance  is  the  great  advance  in  standards 
of  living  of  all  occupations  since  the  war.  Some  branches  of  agriculture 
have  greatly  recovered,  but  taken  as  a  whole  it  is  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  onward  march  in  other  industries. 

There  are  many  causes  for  failure  of  agriculture  to  win  its  full  share 
of  national  prosperity.  The  afterwar  deflation  of  prices  not  only  brought 
great  direct  losses  to  the  farmer,  but  he  was  often  left  indebted  in  inflated 
dollars  to  be  paid  in  deflated  dollars.  Prices  are  often  demoralized  through 
gluts  in  our  markets  during  the  harvest  season.  Local  taxes  have  been 
increased  to  provide  the  improved  roads  and  schools.  The  tariff  on  some 
products  is  proving  inadequate  to  protect  him  from  imports  from  abroad. 
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The  increases  in  transportation  rates  since  the  war  have  greatly  affected 
the  price  which  he  receives  for  his  products.  Over  6  million  farmers  in 
times  of  surplus  engage  in  destructive  competition  with  one  another 
in  the  sale  of  their  product,  often  depressing  prices  below  those  levels 
that  could  be  maintained. 

The  whole  tendency  of  our  civilization  during  the  last  50  years  has 
been  toward  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  units  of  production  in  order  to 
secure  lower  costs  and  a  more  orderly  adjustment  of  the  flow  of  com- 
modities to  the  demand.  But  the  organization  of  agriculture  into  larger 
units  must  not  be  by  enlarged  farms.  The  farmer  has  shown  he  can 
increase  the  skill  of  his  industry  without  large  operations.  He  is  today 
producing  20  percent  more  than  8  years  ago,  with  about  the  same  acreage 
and  personnel.  Farming  is  and  must  continue  to  be  an  individualistic 
business  of  small  units  and  independent  ownership.  The  farm  is  more 
than  a  business:  it  is  a  state  of  living.  We  do  not  wish  it  converted  into 
a  mass-production  machine.  Therefore,  if  the  farmer's  position  is  to  be 
improved  by  larger  operations  it  must  be  done  not  on  the  farm  but  in 
the  field  of  distribution.  Agriculture  has  partially  advanced  in  this 
direction  through  cooperatives  and  pools.  But  the  traditional  cooperative 
is  often  not  a  complete  solution. 

Differences  of  opinion  as  to  both  causes  and  remedy  have  retarded 
the  completion  of  a  constructive  program  of  relief.  It  is  our  plain  duty 
to  search  out  the  common  ground  on  which  we  may  mobilize  the  sound 
forces  of  agricultural  reconstruction.  Our  platform  lays  a  solid  basis 
upon  which  we  can  build.  It  offers  an  affirmative  program. 

An  adequate  tariff  is  the  foundation  of  farm  relief.  Our  consumers 
increase  faster  than  our  producers.  The  domestic  market  must  be  pro- 
tected. Foreign  products  raised  under  lower  standards  of  living  are 
today  competing  in  our  home  markets.  I  would  use  my  office  and  in- 
fluence to  give  the  farmer  the  full  benefit  of  our  historic  tariff  policy. 

A  large  portion  of  the  spread  between  what  the  farmer  receives  for 
his  products  and  what  the  ultimate  consumer  pays  is  due  to  increased 
transportation  charges.  Increase  in  railway  rates  has  been  one  of  the 
penalties  of  the  war.  These  increases  have  been  added  to  the  cost  to  the 
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farmer  of  reaching  seaboard  and  foreign  markets  and  result  therefore 
in  reduction  of  his  prices.  The  farmers  of  foreign  countries  have  thus 
been  indirectly  aided  in  their  competition  with  the  American  farmer. 
Nature  has  endowed  us  with  a  great  system  of  inland  waterways.  Their 
modernization  will  comprise  a  most  substantial  contribution  to  Mid- 
west farm  relief  and  to  the  development  of  20  of  our  interior  States. 
This  modernization  includes  not  only  the  great  Mississippi  system, 
with  its  joining  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  of  the  heart  of  Midwest  agri- 
culture to  the  gulf,  but  also  a  shipway  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Atlantic.  These  improvements  would  mean  so  large  an  increment  in 
farmers'  prices  as  to  warrant  their  construction  many  times  over.  There 
is  no  more  vital  method  of  farm  relief. 

But  we  must  not  stop  here. 

An  outstanding  proposal  of  the  party  program  is  the  wholehearted 
pledge  to  undertake  the  reorganization  of  the  marketing  system  upon 
sounder  and  more  economical  lines.  We  have  already  contributed 
greatly  to  this  purpose  by  the  acts  supporting  farm  cooperatives,  the 
establishment  of  intermediate  credit  banks,  the  regulation  of  stockyards 
and  public  exchanges,  and  the  expansion  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  platform  proposes  to  go  much  farther.  It  pledges  the 
creation  of  a  Federal  Farm  Board  of  representative  farmers  to  be  clothed 
with  authority  and  resources  with  which  not  only  to  still  further  aid 
farmers'  cooperatives  and  pools  and  to  assist  generally  in  solution  of 
farm  problems  but  especially  to  build  up,  with  Federal  finance,  farmer- 
owned  and  farmer-controlled  stabiUzation  corporations  which  will  pro- 
tect the  farmer  from  the  depressions  and  demoralization  of  seasonal 
gluts  and  periodical  surpluses. 

Objection  has  been  made  that  this  program,  as  laid  down  by  the  party 
platform,  may  require  that  several  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  capital 
be  advanced  by  the  Federal  Government  without  obligation  upon  the 
individual  farmer.  With  that  objection  I  have  little  patience.  A  nation 
which  is  spending  90  biUions  a  year  can  well  afford  an  expenditure  of  a 
few  hundred  millions  for  a  workable  program  that  will  give  to  one- 
third  of  its  population  their  fair  share  of  the  Nation's  prosperity.  Nor 
does  this  proposal  put  the  Government  into  business  except  so  far  as 
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it  is  called  upon  to  furnish  capital  with  which  to  build  up  the  farmer 
to  the  control  of  his  own  destinies. 

The  program  adapts  itself  to  the  variable  problems  of  agriculture 
not  only  today  but  which  will  arise  in  the  future.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  single  human  being  or  any  group  of  human  beings  can  determine 
in  advance  all  questions  that  will  arise  in  so  vast  and  complicated  an  in- 
dustry over  a  term  of  years.  The  first  step  is  to  create  an  effective  agency 
directly  for  these  purposes  and  to  give  it  authority  and  resources.  These 
are  solemn  pledges  and  they  will  be  fulfilled  by  the  Republican  Party. 
It  is  a  definite  plan  of  relief.  It  needs  only  the  detailed  elaboration  of 
legislation  and  appropriations  to  put  it  into  force. 

During  my  term  as  Secretary  of  Commerce  I  have  steadily  endeavored 
to  build  up  a  system  of  cooperation  between  the  Government  and  busi- 
ness. Under  these  cooperative  actions  all  elements  interested  in  the 
problems  of  a  particular  industry  such  as  manufacturer,  distributor, 
worker,  and  consumer  have  been  called  into  council  together,  not  for 
a  single  occasion  but  for  continuous  work.  These  efforts  have  been  suc- 
cessful beyond  any  expectation.  They  have  been  accompUshed  without 
interference  or  regulation  by  the  Government.  They  have  secured  prog- 
ress in  the  industries,  remedy  for  abuses,  elimination  of  waste,  reduction 
of  cost  in  production  and  distribution,  lower  prices  to  the  consumer, 
and  more  stable  employment  and  profit.  While  the  problem  varies 
with  every  different  commodity  and  with  every  different  part  of  our 
great  country,  I  should  wish  to  apply  the  same  method  to  agriculture 
so  that  the  leaders  of  every  phase  of  each  group  can  advise  and  organize 
on  policies  and  constructive  measures.  I  am  convinced  that  this  form 
of  action,  as  it  has  done  in  other  industries,  can  greatly  benefit  farmer, 
distributor,  and  consumer. 

The  working  out  of  agricultural  relief  constitutes  the  most  important 
obligation  of  the  next  administration.  I  stand  pledged  to  these  proposals. 
The  object  of  our  policies  is  to  establish  for  our  farmers  an  income  equal 
to  those  of  other  occupations;  for  the  farmer's  wife  the  same  comforts 
in  her  home  as  women  in  other  groups;  for  the  farm  boys  and  girls  the 
same  opportunities  in  life  as  other  boys  and  girls.  So  far  as  my  own 
abilities  may  be  of  service,  I  dedicate  them  to  help  secure  prosperity 
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and  contentment  in  that  industry  where  I  and  my  forefathers  were 
born  and  nearly  all  my  family  still  obtain  their  livelihood. 

The  Republican  Party  has  ever  been  the  exponent  of  protection  to 
all  our  people  from  competition  with  lower  standards  of  living  abroad. 
We  have  always  fought  for  tariffs  designed  to  establish  this  protection 
from  imported  goods.  We  also  have  enacted  restrictions  upon  immigra- 
tion for  the  protection  of  labor  from  the  inflow  of  workers  faster  than 
we  can  absorb  them  without  breaking  down  our  wage  levels. 

The  Republican  principle  of  an  effective  control  of  imported  goods 
and  of  immigration  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  our 
country.  There  is  no  selfishness  in  this  defense  of  our  standards  of 
living.  Other  countries  gain  nothing  if  the  high  standards  of  America 
are  sunk  and  if  we  are  prevented  from  building  a  civilization  which 
sets  the  level  of  hope  for  the  entire  world.  A  general  reduction  in  the 
tariff  would  admit  a  flood  of  goods  from  abroad.  It  would  injure  every 
home.  It  would  fill  our  streets  with  idle  workers.  It  would  destroy  the 
returns  to  our  dairymen,  our  fruit,  flax,  and  livestock  growers^  and 
our  other  farmers. 

No  man  will  say  that  any  immigration  or  tariff  law  is  perfect.  We 
welcome  our  new  immigrant  citizens  and  their  great  contribution  to 
our  nation;  we  seek  only  to  protect  them  equally  with  those  already 
here.  We  shall  amend  the  immigration  laws  to  relieve  unnecessary 
hardships  upon  families.  As  a  member  of  the  commission  whose  duty 
it  is  to  determine  the  quota  basis  under  the  national  origins  law,  I  have 
found  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  accurately  and  without  hardship.  The 
basis  now  in  effect  carries  out  the  essential  principle  of  the  law  and  I 
favor  repeal  of  that  part  of  the  act  calling  for  a  new  basis  of  quotas. 

We  have  pledged  ourselves  to  make  such  revisions  in  the  tariff  laws 
as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  real  protection  against  the  shiftings 
of  economic  tides  in  our  various  industries.  I  am  sure  the  American 
people  would  rather  entrust  the  perfection  of  the  tariff  to  the  con- 
sistent friend  of  the  tariff  than  to  our  opponents,  who  have  always 
reduced  our  tariffs,  who  voted  against  our  present  protection  to  the 
worker  and  the  farmer,  and  whose  whole  economic  theory  over  gen- 
erations has  been  the  destruction  of  the  protective  principle. 
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Having  earned  my  living  with  my  own  hands,  I  cannot  have  other 
than  the  greatest  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  those  who  toil.  It 
has  been  my  good  fortune  during  the  past  12  years  to  have  received 
the  cooperation  of  labor  in  many  directions,  and  in  promotion  of  many 
public  purposes. 

The  trade  union  movement  in  our  country  has  maintained  two 
departures  from  such  movements  in  all  other  countries.  They  have 
been  staunch  supporters  of  American  individualism  and  American 
institutions.  They  have  steadfastly  opposed  subversive  doctrines  from 
abroad.  Our  freedom  from  foreign  social  and  economic  diseases  is  in 
large  degree  due  to  this  resistance  by  our  own  labor.  Our  trade  unions, 
with  few  exceptions,  have  welcomed  all  basic  improvement  in  indus- 
trial methods.  This  largeness  of  mind  has  contributed  to  the  advancing 
standards  of  living  of  the  whole  of  our  people.  They  properly  have 
sought  to  participate — ^by  additions  to  wages — in  the  result  of  improve- 
ments and  savings  which  they  have  helped  to  make. 

During  these  past  years  we  have  grown  greatly  in  the  mutual  under- 
standing between  employer  and  employee.  We  have  seen  a  growing 
realization  by  the  employer  that  the  highest  practicable  wage  is  the 
road  to  increased  consumption  and  prosperity,  and  we  have  seen  a 
growing  realization  by  labor  that  the  maximum  use  of  machines,  of 
effort,  and  of  skill  is  the  road  to  lower  production  costs  and  in  the  end 
to  higher  real  wages.  Under  these  impulses  and  the  Republican  protec- 
tive system  our  industrial  output  has  increased  as  never  before  and 
our  wages  have  grown  steadily  in  buying  power.  Our  workers  with 
their  average  weekly  wages  can  today  buy  two  and  often  three  times 
more  bread  and  butter  than  any  wage  earner  of  Europe.  At  one  time 
we  demanded  for  our  workers  a  "full  dinner  pail."  We  have  now  gone 
far  beyond  that  conception.  Today  we  demand  larger  comfort  and 
greater  participation  in  life  and  leisure. 

The  Republican  platform  gives  the  pledge  of  the  party  to  the  sup- 
port of  labor.  It  endorses  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining  and 
freedom  in  labor  negotiations.  We  stand  also  pledged  to  the  curtail- 
ment of  excessive  use  of  the  injunction  in  labor  disputes. 
The  war  and  the  necessary  curtailment  of  expenditure  during  the 
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reconstruction  years  have  suspended  the  construction  of  many  needed 
public  works.  Moreover,  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  must  under- 
take a  larger-visioned  development  of  our  water  resources.  Every  drop 
which  runs  to  the  sea  without  yielding  its  full  economic  service  is  a 
waste. 

Nearly  all  of  our  greater  drainages  contain  within  themselves  pos- 
sibilities of  cheapened  transportation,  irrigation,  reclamation,  domestic 
water  supply,  hydroelectric  power,  and  frequently  the  necessities  of 
flood  control.  But  this  development  of  our  waters  requires  more  defi- 
nite national  policies  in  the  systematic  coordination  of  those  different 
works  upon  each  drainage  area.  We  have  wasted  scores  of  millions  by 
projects  undertaken  not  as  a  part  of  a  whole  but  as  the  consequence 
of  purely  local  demands.  We  cannot  develop  modernized  water  trans- 
portation by  isolated  projects.  We  must  develop  it  as  a  definite  and 
positive  interconnected  system  of  transportation.  We  must  adjust 
reclamation  and  irrigation  to  our  needs  for  more  land.  Where  they 
lie  together  we  must  coordinate  transportation  with  flood  control,  the 
development  of  hydroelectric  power  and  of  irrigation,  else  we  shall 
as  in  the  past  commit  errors  that  will  take  years  and  millions  to  remedy. 
The  Congress  has  authorized  and  has^in  process  of  legislation  great 
programs  of  public  works.  In  addition  to  the  works  in  development  of 
water  resources,  we  have  in  progress  large  undertakings  in  public 
roads  and  the  construction  of  public  buildings. 

All  these  projects  will  probably  require  an  expenditure  of  upward 
of  $1  billion  within  the  next  4  years.  It  comprises  the  largest  engi- 
neering construction  ever  undertaken  by  any  government.  It  involves 
three  times  the  expenditure  laid  out  upon  the  Panama  Canal.  It  is 
justified  by  the  growth,  need,  and  wealth  of  our  country.  The  orga- 
nization and  administration  of  this  construction  is  a  responsibility  of 
the  first  order.  For  it  we  must  secure  the  utmost  economy,  honesty,  and 
skill.  These  works,  which  will  provide  jobs  for  an  army  of  men,  should 
so  far  as  practicable  be  adjusted  to  take  up  the  slack  of  unemploy- 
ment elsewhere. 

I  rejoice  in  the  completion  of  legislation  providing  adequate  flood 
control  of  the  Mississippi.  It  marks  not  alone  the  undertaking  of  a 
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great  national  task,  but  it  constitutes  a  contribution  to  the  development 
of  the  South.  In  encouragement  of  their  economic  growth  lies  one  of 
the  great  national  opportunities  of  the  future. 

I  recently  stated  my  position  upon  the  18th  amendment,  which  I 
again  repeat: 

"I  do  not  favor  the  repeal  of  the  18th  amendment.  I  stand  for  the 
efficient  enforcement  of  the  laws  enacted  thereunder.  Whoever  is 
chosen  President  has  under  his  oath  the  solemn  duty  to  pursue  this 
course. 

"Our  country  has  deliberately  undertaken  a  great  social  and  eco- 
nomic experiment,  noble  in  motive  and  far-reaching  in  purpose.  It 
must  be  worked  out  constructively." 

Commonsense  compels  us  to  realize  that  grave  abuses  have 
occurred — abuses  which  must  be  remedied.  An  organized  searching 
investigation  of  fact  and  causes  can  alone  determine  the  wise  method 
of  correcting  them.  Crime  and  disobedience  of  law  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  break  down  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Modification  of  the  enforcement  laws  which  would  permit  that 
which  the  Constitution  forbids  is  nullification.  This  the  American 
people  will  not  countenance.  Change  in  the  Constitution  can  and  must 
be  brought  about  only  by  the  straightforward  methods  provided  in  the 
Constitution  itself.  There  are  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  purposes 
of  several  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  No  one  denies  their  right  to 
seek  to  amend  it.  They  are  not  subject  to  criticism  for  asserting  that 
right.  But  the  Republican  Party  does  deny  the  right  of  anyone  to  seek 
to  destroy  the  purposes  of  the  Constitution  by  indirection. 

Whoever  is  elected  President  takes  an  oath  not  only  to  faithfully  exe- 
cute the  Office  of  the  President,  but  that  oath  provides  still  further  that 
he  will,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  should  be  untrue  to  these  great 
traditions,  untrue  to  my  oath  of  office,  were  I  to  declare  otherwise. 

With  impressive  proof  on  all  sides  of  magnificent  progress,  no  one 
can  rightly  deny  the  fundamental  correctness  of  our  economic  system. 
Our  preeminent  advance  over  nations  in  the  last  8  years  has  been  due  to 
distinctively  American  accomplishments.  We  do  not  owe  these  accom- 
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plishments  to  our  vast  natural  resources.  These  we  have  always  had. 
They  have  not  increased.  What  has  changed  is  our  ability  to  utilize 
these  resources  more  effectively.  It  is  our  human  resources  that  have 
changed.  Man  for  man  and  woman  for  woman,  we  are  today  more 
capable,  whether  in  the  work  of  farm,  factory,  or  business,  than  ever 
before.  It  lies  in  our  magnificent  educational  system,  in  the  hard- 
working character  of  our  people,  in  the  capacity  of  farsighted  leader- 
ship in  industry,  the  ingenuity,  the  daring  of  the  pioneers  of  new 
inventions,  in  the  abolition  of  the  saloon,  and  the  wisdom  of  our  national 
policies. 

With  the  growth  and  increasing  complexity  of  our  economic  life  the 
relations  of  government  and  business  are  multiplying  daily.  They  are 
yearly  more  dependent  upon  each  other.  Where  it  is  helpful  and  neces- 
sary, this  relation  should  be  encouraged.  Beyond  this  it  should  not  go. 
It  is  the  duty  of  government  to  avoid  regulation  as  long  as  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  all  citizens  is  not  invaded  and  public  rights  violated. 
Government  should  not  engage  in  business  in  competition  with  its  citi- 
zens. Such  actions  extinguish  the  enterprise  and  initiative  which  has 
been  the  glory  of  America  and  which  has  been  the  root  of  its  pre- 
eminence among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  duty  of  business  to  conduct  itself  so  that  government  regulation 
or  government  competition  is  unnecessary. 

Business  is  practical,  but  it  is  founded  upon  faith— faith  among  our 
people  in  the  integrity  of  businessmen,  and  faith  that  it  will  receive  fair 
play  from  the  Government.  It  is  the  duty  of  government  to  maintain 
that  faith.  Our  whole  business  system  would  break  down  in  a  day 
if  there  was  not  a  high  sense  of  moral  responsibility  in  our  business 
world.  The  whole  practice  and  ethics  of  business  has  made  great  strides 
of  improvement  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  largely  due  to  the  effort 
of  business  and  the  professions  themselves.  One  of  the  most  helpful 
signs  of  recent  years  is  the  stronger  growth  of  associations  of  workers, 
farmers,  businessmen,  and  professional  men  with  a  desire  to  cure  their 
own  abuses  and  a  purpose  to  serve  public  interest.  Many  problems  can 
be  solved  through  cooperation  between  government  and  these  self- 
governing  associations  to  improve  methods  and  practices.  When  busi- 
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ness  cures  its  own  abuses  it  is  true  self-government,  which  comprises 
more  than  poUtical  institutions. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficuhies  of  business  with  government  is  the 
multitude  of  unnecessary  contacts  with  government  bureaus,  the  uncer- 
tainty and  inconsistency  of  government  policies,  and  the  duplication  of 
governmental  activities.  A  large  part  of  this  is  due  to  the  scattering 
of  functions  and  the  great  confusion  of  responsibility  in  our  Federal 
organizations.  We  have,  for  instance,  14  different  bureaus  or  agencies 
engaged  in  public  works  and  construction,  located  in  9  different  depart- 
ments of  the  Government.  It  brings  about  competition  between  govern- 
ment agencies,  inadequacy  of  control,  and  a  total  lack  of  coordinated 
policies  in  public  works.  We  have  eight  different  bureaus  and  agencies 
charged  with  conservation  of  our  natural  resources,  located  in  five  dif- 
ferent departments  of  the  Government.  These  conditions  exist  in  many 
other  directions.  Divided  responsibility,  with  the  absense  of  centralized 
authority,  prevents  constructive  and  consistent  development  of  broad 
national  policies. 

Our  Republican  Presidents  have  repeatedly  recommended  to  Con- 
gress that  it  would  not  only  greatly  reduce  expenses  of  business  in  its 
contacts  with  government,  but  that  a  great  reduction  could  be  made  in 
governmental  expenditure  and  more  consistent  and  continued  national 
policies  could  be  developed,  if  we  could  secure  the  grouping  of  these 
agencies  devoted  to  one  major  purpose  under  single  responsibility  and 
authority.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  able  to  carry  out  such 
reorganization  in  respect  to  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  results 
have  amply  justified  its  expansion  to  other  departments  and  I  should 
consider  it  an  obligation  to  enlist  the  support  of  Congress  to  effect  it. 

The  Government  can  be  of  invaluable  aid  in  the  promotion  of  busi- 
ness. The  ideal  state  of  business  is  freedom  from  those  fluctuations  from 
boom  to  slump  which  bring  on  one  hand  the  periods  of  unemployment 
and  bankruptcy  and,  on  the  other,  speculation  and  waste.  Both  are  de- 
structive to  progress  and  fraught  with  great  hardship  to  every  home. 
By  economy  in  expenditures,  wise  taxation,  and  sound  fiscal  finance  it 
can  relieve  the  burdens  upon  sound  business  and  promote  financial  sta- 
bility. By  sound  tariff  policies  it  can  protect  our  workmen,  our  farmers, 
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and  our  manufacturers  from  lower  standards  of  living  abroad.  By  sci- 
entific research  it  can  promote  invention  and  improvement  in  methods. 
By  economic  research  and  statistical  service  it  can  promote  the  elimina- 
tion of  w^aste  and  contribute  to  stability  in  production  and  distribution. 
By  promotion  of  foreign  trade  it  can  expand  the  markets  for  our  manu- 
facturers and  farmers  and  thereby  contribute  greatly  to  stability  and 
employment. 

Our  people  know  that  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods  on 
a  large  scale  is  not  v^rong.  Many  of  the  most  important  comforts  of  our 
people  are  only  possible  by  mass  production  and  distribution.  Both 
small  and  big  business  have  their  full  place.  The  test  of  business  is  not 
its  size — the  test  is  v^hether  there  is  honest  competition,  v^hether  there 
is  freedom  from  domination,  whether  there  is  integrity  and  usefulness 
of  purpose.  As  Secretary  of  Commerce  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  the  foundation  of  American  business  is  the  independent 
businessman.  The  Department  by  encouragement  of  his  associations 
and  by  provision  of  special  services  has  endeavored  to  place  him  in  a 
position  of  equality  in  information  and  skill  with  larger  operations. 
Alike  with  our  farmers  his  is  the  stronghold  of  American  individuality. 
It  is  here  that  our  local  communities  receive  their  leadership.  It  is  here 
that  we  refresh  our  leadership  for  larger  enterprise.  We  must  maintain 
his  opportunity  and  his  individual  service.  He  and  the  public  must 
be  protected  from  any  domination  or  from  predatory  business. 

I  have  said  that  the  problems  before  us  are  more  than  economic,  that 
in  a  much  greater  degree  they  are  moral  and  spiritual.  I  hold  that  there 
rests  upon  government  many  responsibilities  which  affect  the  moral 
and  spiritual  welfare  of  our  people.  The  participation  of  women  in  poli- 
tics means  a  keener  realization  of  the  importance  of  these  questions. 
It  means  higher  political  standards. 

One-half  of  our  citizens  fail  to  exercise  the  responsibilities  of  the  ballot 
box.  I  would  wish  that  the  women  of  our  country  could  embrace  this 
problem  in  citizenship  as  peculiarly  their  own.  If  they  could  apply 
their  higher  sense  of  service  and  responsibility,  their  freshness  of  enthu- 
siasm, their  capacity  for  organization  to  this  problem,  it  would  be- 
come, as  it  should  become,  an  issue  of  profound  patriotism.  The  whole 
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plane  of  political  life  would  be  lifted,  the  foundations  of  democracy 
made  more  secure. 

In  this  land,  dedicated  to  tolerance,  we  still  find  outbreaks  of  intol- 
erance. I  come  of  Quaker  stock.  My  ancestors  were  persecuted  for  their 
beliefs.  Here  they  sought  and  found  religious  freedom.  By  blood  and 
conviction  I  stand  for  religious  tolerance  both  in  act  and  in  spirit.  The 
glory  of  our  American  ideals  is  the  right  of  every  man  to  worship  God 
according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

In  the  past  years  there  has  been  corruption  participated  in  by  individual 
officials  and  members  of  both  political  parties  in  national.  State,  and 
municipal  affairs.  Too  often  this  corruption  has  been  viewed  with  in- 
difference by  a  great  number  of  our  people.  It  would  seem  unnecessary 
to  state  the  elemental  requirement  that  government  must  inspire  confi- 
dence not  only  in  its  ability  but  in  its  integrity.  Dishonesty  in  govern- 
ment, whether  national.  State,  or  municipal,  is  a  double  wrong.  It  is 
treason  to  the  State.  It  is  destructive  of  self-government.  Government 
in  the  United  States  rests  not  only  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed  but 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  Nation.  Government  weakens  the  moment 
that  its  integrity  is  even  doubted.  Moral  incompetency  by  those  en- 
trusted with  government  is  a  blighting  wind  upon  private  integrity. 
There  must  be  no  place  for  cynicism  in  the  creed  of  America. 

Our  civil  service  has  proved  a  great  national  boon.  Appointive  office, 
both  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  must  be  based  solely  on  merit,  charac- 
ter, and  reputation  in  the  community  in  which  the  appointee  is  to  serve; 
as  it  is  essential  for  the  proper  performance  of  their  duties  that  officials 
shall  enjoy  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  with  whom  they 
serve. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  associated  with  efforts  to  save  life  and 
health  for  our  children.  These  experiences  with  millions  of  children 
both  at  home  and  abroad  have  left  an  indelible  impression— that  the 
greatness  of  any  nation,  its  freedom  from  poverty  and  crime,  its  aspira- 
tions and  ideals  are  the  direct  quotient  of  the  care  of  its  children.  Racial 
progress  marches  upon  the  feet  of  healthy  and  instructed  children.  There 
should  be  no  child  in  America  that  is  not  born  and  does  not  Hve  under 
sound  conditions  of  health;  that  does  not  have  full  opportunity  of  educa- 
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tion  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  our  institutions;  that  is  not  free 
from  injurious  labor;  that  does  not  have  every  stimulation  to  accomplish 
the  fullest  of  its  capacities.  Nothing  in  development  of  childlife  v^ill 
ever  replace  the  solicitude  of  parents  and  the  surroundings  of  home, 
but  in  many  aspect$,both  parents  and  children  are  dependent  upon  the 
vigilance  of  government — national,  State,  and  local. 

I  especially  value  the  contribution  that  the  youth  of  the  country  can 
make  to  the  success  of  our  American  experiment  in  democracy.  Theirs 
is  the  precious  gift  of  enthusiasm,  w^ithout  w^hich  no  great  deeds  can  be 
accomplished.  A  government  that  does  not  constantly  seek  to  live  up 
to  the  ideals  of  its  young  men  and  w^omen  falls  short  of  vv^hat  the 
American  people  have  a  right  to  expect  and  demand  from  it.  To  interpret 
the  spirit  of  the  youth  into  the  spirit  of  our  Government,  to  bring  the 
v^armth  of  their  enthusiasm  and  the  flame  of  their  idealism  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Nation  is  to  make  of  American  Government  a  positive 
and  living  force,  a  factor  for  greatness  and  nobility  in  the  life  of  the 
Nation. 

I  think  I  may  say  that  I  have  witnessed  as  much  of  the  horror  and 
suffering  of  war  as  any  other  American.  From  it  I  have  derived  a  deep 
passion  for  peace.  Our  foreign  policy  has  one  primary  object,  and  that 
is  peace.  We  have  no  hates;  we  wish  no  further  possessions;  we  harbor 
no  military  threats.  The  unspeakable  experiences  of  the  Great  War,  the 
narrow  margin  by  which  civilization  survived  its  exhaustion,  is  still  vivid 
in  men's  minds.  There  is  no  nation  in  the  world  today  that  does  not 
earnestly  wish  for  peace — that  is  not  striving  for  peace. 

There  are  two  cooperating  factors  in  the  maintenance  of  peace — the 
building  of  good  will  by  wise  and  sympathetic  handling  of  international 
relations,  and  the  adequate  preparedness  for  defense.  We  must  not  only 
be  just;  we  must  be  respected.  The  experiences  of  the  war  afforded  final 
proof  that  we  cannot  isolate  ourselves  from  the  world,  that  the  safe- 
guarding of  peace  cannot  be  attained  by  negative  action.  Our  offer  of 
treaties  open  to  the  signature  of  all,  renouncing  war  as  an  instrument 
of  national  policy,  proves  that  we  have  every  desire  to  cooperate  with 
other  nations  for  peace.  But  our  people  have  determined  that  we  can 
give  the  greatest  real  help — ^both  in  times  of  tranquillity  and  in  times  of 
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strain — if  we  maintain  our  independence  from  the  political  exigencies 
of  the  Old  World.  In  pursuance  of  this,  our  country  has  refused  mem- 
bership in  the  League  of  Nations,  but  we  are  glad  to  cooperate  with  the 
league  in  its  endeavors  to  further  scientific,  economic,  and  social  wel- 
fare, and  to  secure  limitation  of  armament. 

We  believe  that  the  foundations  of  peace  can  be  strengthened  by  the 
creation  of  methods  and  agencies  by  which  a  multitude  of  incidents  may 
be  transferred  from  the  realm  of  prejudice  and  force  to  arbitration  and 
the  determination  of  right  and  wrong  based  upon  international  law. 

We  have  been  and  we  are  particularly  desirous  of  furthering  the 
limitation  of  armaments.  But  in  the  meantime  we  know  that  in  an 
armed  world  there  is  only  one  certain  guarantee  of  freedom — and  that 
is  preparedness  for  defense.  It  is  solely  to  defend  ourselves,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  citizens,  that  we  maintain  armament.  No  clearer  evidence  of 
this  can  exist  than  the  unique  fact  that  we  have  fewer  men  in  army 
uniform  today  than  we  have  in  police  uniforms,  and  that  we  maintain 
a  standing  invitation  to  the  world  that  we  are  always  ready  to  limit  our 
naval  armament  in  proportion  as  the  other  naval  nations  will  do  like- 
wise. We  earnestly  wish  that  the  burdens  and  dangers  of  armament 
upon  every  home  in  the  world  might  be  lessened.  But  we  must  and 
shall  maintain  our  naval  defense  and  our  merchant  marine  in  the 
strength  and  efficiency  which  will  yield  to  us  at  all  times  the  primary 
assurance  of  liberty,  that  is,  of  national  safety. 

There  is  one  of  the  ideals  of  America  upon  which  I  wish  at  this  time 
to  lay  especial  emphasis.  For  we  should  constantly  test  our  economic, 
social,  and  governmental  system  by  certain  ideals  which  must  control 
them.  The  founders  of  our  Republic  propounded  the  revolutionary 
doctrine  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  all  should  have  equality 
before  the  law.  This  was  the  emancipation  of  the  individual.  And  since 
these  beginnings,  slowly,  surely,  and  almost  imperceptibly,  this  Nation 
has  added  a  third  ideal  almost  unique  to  America — the  ideal  of  equal 
opportunity.  This  is  the  safeguard  of  the  individual.  The  simple  life  of 
early  days  in  our  Republic  found  but  few  limitations  upon  equal  oppor- 
tunity. By  the  crowding  of  our  people  and  the  intensity  and  complexity 
of  their  activities  it  takes  today  a  new  importance. 
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Equality  of  opportunity  is  the  right  of  every  American — rich  or  poor, 
foreign  or  native-born,  irrespective  of  faith  or  color.  It  is  the  right  of 
every  individual  to  attain  that  position  in  life  to  w^hich  his  ability  and 
character  entitle  him.  By  its  maintenance  w^e  W\\\  alone  hold  open  the 
door  of  opportunity  to  every  nev^  generation,  to  every  boy  and  girl.  It 
tolerates  no  privileged  classes  or  castes  or  groups  v^ho  w^ould  hold  oppor- 
tunity as  their  prerogative.  Only  from  confidence  that  this  right  w^ill 
be  upheld  can  flow  that  unbounded  courage  and  hope  which  stimulate 
each  individual  man  and  woman  to  endeavor  and  to  achievement.  The 
sum  of  their  achievement  is  the  gigantic  harvest  of  national  progress. 

This  ideal  of  individualism  based  upon  equal  opportunity  to  every 
citizen  is  the  negation  of  socialism.  It  is  the  negation  of  anarchy.  It  is 
the  negation  of  despotism.  It  is  as  if  we  set  a  race.  We,  through  free  and 
universal  education,  provide  the  training  of  the  runners;  we  give  to  them 
an  equal  start;  we  provide  in  the  Government  the  umpire  of  fairness 
in  the  race.  The  winner  is  he  who  shows  the  most  conscientious  training, 
the  greatest  ability,  and  the  greatest  character.  Socialism  bids  all  to  end 
the  race  equally.  It  holds  back  the  speedy  to  the  pace  of  the  slowest. 
Anarchy  would  provide  neither  training  nor  umpire.  Despotism  picks 
those  who  should  run  and  those  who  should  win. 

Conservative,  progressive,  and  liberal  thought  and  action  have  their 
only  real  test  in  whether  they  contribute  to  equal  opportunity,  whether 
they  hold  open  the  door  of  opportunity.  If  they  do  not  they  are  false  in 
their  premise  no  matter  what  their  name  may  be. 

It  was  Abraham  Lincoln  who  firmly  enunciated  this  ideal  as  the  equal 
chance.  The  Sherman  Law  was  enacted  in  endeavor  to  hold  open  the 
door  of  equal  opportunity  in  business.  The  commissions  for  regulation 
of  public  utilities  were  created  to  prevent  discrimination  in  service 
and  prevent  extortion  in  rates — and  thereby  the  destruction  of  equal 
opportunity. 

Equality  of  opportunity  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  our  Nation. 
With  it  we  must  test  all  our  policies.  The  success  or  failure  of  this 
principle  is  the  test  of  our  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  that  time  does  not  permit  the  compass  of 
many  important  questions.  I  hope  at  a  later  time  to  discuss  the  develop- 
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ment  of  waterways,  highways,  aviation,  irrigable  lands,  foreign  trade 
and  merchant  marine,  the  promotion  of  education,  more  effective 
administration  of  our  criminal  laws,  the  relation  of  our  government 
to  public  utilities  and  railways,  the  primary  necessity  of  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  measures  for  further  economy  in  government  and 
reduction  of  taxes— all  of  which  afford  problems  of  the  first  order. 

I  would  violate  my  conscience  and  the  gratitude  I  feel,  did  I  not 
upon  this  occasion  express  appreciation  of  the  great  President  who  leads 
our  party  today.  President  Coolidge  has  not  only  given  a  memorable 
administration,  he  has  left  an  imprint  of  rectitude  and  statesmanship 
upon  the  history  of  our  country.  His  has  been  the  burden  of  recon- 
struction of  our  country  from  the  destruction  of  war.  He  has  dignified 
economy  to  a  principle  of  government.  He  has  charted  the  course  of 
our  Nation  and  our  party  over  many  years  to  come.  It  is  not  only  a  duty 
but  it  is  the  part  of  statesmanship  that  we  adhere  to  this  course. 

No  man  who  stands  before  the  mighty  forces  which  ramify  Amer- 
ican life  has  the  right  to  promise  solutions  at  his  hand  alone.  All  that 
an  honest  man  can  say  is  that,  within  the  extent  of  his  abilities  and 
his  authority  and  in  cooperation  with  the  Congress  and  with  leaders 
of  every  element  in  our  people,  these  problems  shall  be  courageously 
met  and  solution  will  be  courageously  attempted. 

Our  purpose  is  to  build  in  this  Nation  a  human  society,  not  an  eco- 
nomic system.  We  wish  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  productivity  of 
our  country,  but  its  final  purpose  is  happier  homes.  We  shall  succeed 
through  the  faith,  the  loyalty,  the  self-sacrifice,  the  devotion  to  eternal 
ideals  which  live  today  in  every  American. 

The  matters  which  I  have  discussed  directly  and  deeply  affect  the 
moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  our  country.  No  one  believes  these 
aspirations  and  hopes  can  be  realized  in  a  day.  Progress  or  remedy  lie 
often  enough  in  the  hands  of  State  and  local  government.  But  the 
awakening  of  the  national  conscience  and  the  stimulation  of  every 
remedial  agency  is  indeed  a  function  of  the  National  Government.  I 
want  to  see  our  government  great,  both  as  an  instrument  and  as  a 
symbol  of  the  Nation's  greatness. 
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The  Presidenciy  is  more  than  an  administrative  office.  It  must  be  the 
symbol  of  American  ideals.  The  high  and  the  lowly  must  be  seen  with 
the  same  eyes,  met  in  the  same  spirit.  It  must  be  the  instrument  by 
which  national  conscience  is  livened  and  it  must  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Almighty  interpret  and  follow  that  conscience. 
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Addresses  During  the  Campaign 

West  Branch,  Iowa. 
August  21, 1928 

THIS  IS  a  homecoming.  It  hardly  seems  an  occasion  for  a  lengthy 
political  speech — rather  is  it  an  opportunity  to  recall  old  associations 
and  renew  old  friendships. 

I  am  glad,  a  son  of  Iowa,  to  come  back  to  the  place  where  I  was 
born.  Here  I  spent  the  first  10  years  of  my  boyhood.  Here  my  parents 
and  my  grandparents  toiled,  worshipped  God,  did  their  part  in  build- 
ing this  community,  and  now  lie  in  the  cemetery  over  the  hill. 

During  the  past  44  years  I  have  returned  from  time  to  time  that  I 
might  pay  respect  to  their  memory,  that  I  might  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  those  kindly  and  sympathetic  folk  who,  taking  a  boy  to  their 
hearts,  wiped  away  the  one  grief  of  childhood.  One  of  my  vivid  recol- 
lections was  my  earnest  interest  in  the  debate  between  neighbors  and 
relatives  when  they  were  discussing  not  who  was  to  assume  me  as  a 
burden,  but  who  was  to  take  the  boy  as  a  member  of  their  own  flock. 
That  is  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Iowa.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  thousands 
of  villages  and  towns  in  all  this  wide  land. 

And  I  have  no  apology  for  even  a  more  personal  note.  There  is  pres- 
ent here  today  a  lady  who  took  part  in  that  debate  and  who  was  for 
years  my  teacher  in  your  public  school.  She  embodies  the  spirit  of  that 
vast  body  of  women  who  not  only  teach  and  inspire  our  children  but 
watch  over  their  wider  destinies.  You  have  come  to  do  me  courtesy  as 
a  son  of  Iowa.  I  take  this  occasion  to  acknowledge  my  debt  to  that 
lady— Mrs.  Curran. 

There  is  no  imprint  upon  our  minds  so  deep  as  those  of  early  boy- 
hood. Mine  are  the  joys  of  Iowa— the  glories  of  snowy  winters,  the 
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wonder  at  the  growing  crops,  the  joining  of  the  neighbors  to  harvest, 
the  gathering  of  apples,  the  pilgrimage  to  the  river  woods  for  the 
annual  fuel  and  nuts,  the  going  to  school,  the  interludes  from  work, 
in  the  swimming  hole,  fishing  in  creeks,  the  hunting  for  prairie 
chickens  and  rabbits  in  the  hedges  and  woods.  It  is  the  entry  to  life 
which  I  could  wish  for  every  American  boy  and  girl. 

Again  today  I  have  had  refreshment  of  spirit  in  returning  to  these 
scenes.  The  swimming  hole  is  still  in  use.  It  has  the  same  mudbank. 
It  is  still  impossible  to  dress  without  carrying  mud  home  in  one's  inner 
garments.  As  an  engineer  I  could  devise  improvements  for  that  swim- 
ming hole.  But  I  doubt  if  the  decrease  in  mothers'  grief  at  the  home- 
coming of  muddy  boys  would  compensate  the  inherent  joys  of  getting 
muddy. 

I  have  been  to  see  the  old  Quaker  meetinghouse.  It  has  been  moved 
across  the  street  and  replaced  by  a  more  modern  structure.  The  old 
building  appears  at  some  time  to  have  been  turned  into  a  moving- 
picture  house,  which  reminds  me  of  the  time  I  heard  Aunt  Hannah, 
moved  in  meeting,  bitterly  denounce  the  rise  of  modern  ways  and 
prophesy  that,  if  they  were  persisted  in,  that  edifice  dedicated  to  God 
would  some  day  be  transformed  into  a  place  of  abomination.  I  do  not 
place  the  movies  in  that  class,  but  knowing  Aunt  Hannah's  views  on 
any  form  of  human  recreation,  even  to  the  godlessness  of  sliding  down 
hill,  I  suspect  that  if  she  knew  of  this  she  would  get  great  satisfaction 
at  the  consummation  of  her  warnings. 

This  was  always  a  Republican  village.  It  was  here  that  I  received 
my  first  touch  of  the  national  life.  I  well  recollect  the  hoisting  of  the 
flag  at  half-mast  over  my  father's  blacksmith  shop  on  the  assassination 
of  President  Garfield.  I  also  recollect  well  the  torchUght  procession 
in  the  Garfield  election.  I  was  not  high  enough  to  be  permitted  the 
conduct  of  a  torch,  but  I  participated  by  walking  alongside  for  miles. 
At  that  time  there  were  two  or  three  Democrats  in  the  town.  I  do  not 
know  today  whether  what  seemed  to  me  an  enormous  torchlight 
parade  was  instituted  for  their  conversion  or  not,  but  I  beHeve  it  was 
quite  hopeless,  because  one  of  my  boyhood  friends  and  opponents 
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in  battle,  who  I  expect  is  in  this  audience  today,  is  a  descendant  of 
one  of  those  Democrats  and  has  been  regenerated  only  in  the  last  month. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  born  in  Iowa.  I  have  ofttimes  said  that  the 
good  Lord  made  it  the  richest  stretch  of  agricultural  land  that  ever 
blessed  any  one  sovereign  government.  It  was  settled  by  the  adven- 
turous, the  courageous,  who  fought  their  way  across  the  ever-extending 
frontier.  They  have  builded  herfe  in  so  short  a  period  as  75  years  a  State 
with  the  least  poverty,  the  highest  average  intelligence,  the  most  gener- 
ous education  which  ever  blessed  a  single  commonwealth. 

Here  in  West  Branch  can  be  found  all  the  milestones  of  the  changes 
which  have  come  to  American  agriculture.  Only  a  mile  from  here 
is  the  farm  of  my  Uncle  Allan,  where  I  spent  some  years  of  my  boy- 
hood. That  was  just  at  the  passing  stage  of  the  great  pioneer  movement. 
Many  farms  were  still  places  where  we  tilled  the  soil  for  the  immediate 
needs  of  our  families.  We  ground  our  wheat  and  corn  on  toll  at  the 
mill;  we  slaughtered  our  hogs  for  meat;  we  wove  at  least  a  part  of 
our  own  clothing;  we  repaired  our  own  machinery;  we  got  our  own 
fuel  from  the  woods;  we  erected  our  own  buildings;  we  made  our 
own  soap;  we  preserved  our  own  fruit  and  grew  our  own  vegetables. 
Only  a  small  part  of  the  family  living  came  by  purchases  from  the 
outside.  Perhaps  20  percent  of  the  products  were  sold  in  the  markets 
to  purchase  the  small  margin  of  necessities  which  we  could  not  our- 
selves produce,  and  to  pay  interest  on  the  mortgage. 

In  a  half -century  the  whole  basis  of  agriculture  has  shifted.  We 
have  improved  seed  and  livestock;  we  have  added  a  long  list  of  me- 
chanical inventions  for  saving  of  labor;  we  have  increased  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  land.  And  it  has  become  a  highly  speciaUzed  business. 
There  is  no  longer  one  industry  called  farming,  but  in  fact  a  dozen 
industries.  Probably  over  80  percent  of  its  products  now  go  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  markets,  and  probably  over  80  percent  of  the  family 
living  must  be  purchased  from  outside.  In  the  old  days  when 
prices  fluctuated  in  the  Chicago  market,  at  most  they  affected 
only  20  percent  of  the  income  of  the  farm.  A  violent  drop  in  prices 
could  reduce  the  family  income  by  only  4  or  5  percent.  Today  the 
same  fluctuation  in  price,  affecting  as  it  does  80  percent  to  100  percent 
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of  the  products  of  the  farm,  can  take  25  to  50  percent  away  from  the 
family  net  income  and  make  the  difference  between  comfort  and 
freedom  from  anxiety  or,  on  the  other  hand,  debts  and  discouragements. 

I  do  not  suggest  a  return  to  the  greater  security  which  agriculture 
enjoyed  in  its  earUer  days,  because  with  that  security  were  lower  stand- 
ards of  living,  greater  toil,  less  opportunity  for  leisure  and  recreation, 
less  of  the  comforts  of  home,  less  of  the  joy  of  living. 

I  am  often  conscious  of  sentimental  regret  for  the  passing  of  those 
oldtime  conditions.  I  have  sometimes  been  as  homesick  for  the  ways 
of  those  self-contained  farm  homes  of  40  years  ago  as  I  have  been  for 
the  kindly  folk  who  lived  in  them.  But  I  know  it  is  no  more  possible 
to  revive  those  old  conditions  than  it  is  to  summon  back  the  relatives 
and  friends  in  the  cemetery  yonder.  While  we  recognize  and  hold 
fast  to  what  is  permanent  in  the  oldtime  conditions,  we  must  accept 
what  is  inevitable  in  the  changes  that  have  taken  place.  It  is  fortunate 
indeed  that  the  principles  upon  which  our  government  was  founded 
require  no  alteration  to  meet  these  changes. 

Just  as  there  is  transformation  in  agriculture,  so  there  is  in  other  in- 
dustry; just  as  there  is  more  specialization  on  the  farm,  so  there  is  in 
other  industry.  We  live  today  by  the  exchange  of  goods  among  10,000 
sorts  of  producers  of  specialties.  A  large  number  of  occupations  which 
were  conducted  on  the  farm  in  old  days  are  now  conducted  in  the 
factory.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  have  a  decreasing  proportion  of 
our  people  on  the  farms.  By  this  revolution  the  American  farmer  has 
become  enmeshed  in  powerful,  and  yet  delicate,  economic  forces,  which 
are  working  to  his  disadvantage. 

In  my  acceptance  speech  10  days  ago  I  made  an  extended  statement 
upon  the  legislative  proposals  for  relief  to  the  agricultural  industry 
which  the  Republican  Party  has  put  forward  in  it&  platform.  You 
would  not  wish  me  to  take  your  time  to  review  that  statement.  I  should, 
however,  like  to  emphasize  that  the  spirit  of  those  legislative  proposals 
is  to  work  out  a  more  economical  and  stable  marketing  system.  A  Federal 
Farm  Board  is  to  be  set  up  with  the  necessary  powers  and  resources  to 
assist  the  industry  to  meet,  not  alone  the  varied  problems  of  today,  but 
those  which  may  arise  in  the  future.  My  fundamental  concept  of 
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agriculture  is  one  controlled  by  its  own  members,  organized  to  fight 
its  own  economic  battles  and  to  determine  its  own  destinies.  Nor  do 
I  speak  of  organization  in  the  narrow  sense  of  traditional  farm  coopera- 
tives or  pools,  but  in  the  much  wider  sense  of  a  sound  marketing  or- 
ganization. It  is  not  by  these  proposals  intended  to  put  the  Government 
into  the  control  of  the  business  of  agriculture,  nor  to  subsidize  the 
prices  of  farm  products  and  pay  the  losses  thereon  either  by  the  Federal 
treasury  or  by  a  tax  or  fee  on  the  farmer.  We  propose  with  govern- 
mental assistance  and  an  initial  advance  of  capital  to  enable  the  agricul- 
tural industry  to  reach  a  stature  of  modern  business  operations  by 
which  the  farmer  will  attain  his  independence  and  maintain  his 
individuaUty. 

And  upon  this  whole  question  I  should  like  to  repeat  from  my 
acceptance  speech  that: 

"The  working  out  of  agricultural  relief  constitutes  the  most  impor- 
tant obligation  of  the  next  administration.  The  object  of  our  policies 
is  to  establish  for  our  farmers  an  income  equal  to  those  of  other  occu- 
pations; for  the  farmer's  wife  the  same  comforts  in  her  home  as  women 
in  other  groups;  for  the  farm  boys  and  girls  the  same  opportunities  in 
life  as  other  boys  and  girls.  So  far  as  my  own  abilities  may  be  of  serv- 
ice, I  dedicate  them  to  help  secure  prosperity  and  contentment  in  that 
industry  where  I  and  my  forefathers  were  born  and  nearly  all  my 
family  still  obtain  their  livelihood." 

In  formulating  recommendations  for  legislation  to  carry  out  the 
proposals  of  the  party,  I  trust  that  we  may  have  the  full  assistance  of 
the  leaders  of  agricultural  thought.  I  am  not  insensible  to  the  value  of 
the  study  which  sincere  farm  leaders  have  given  to  this  question  of 
farm  legislation.  They  have  all  contributed  to  the  realization  that  the 
problem  must  be  solved.  They  will  be  invited  into  conference.  Out- 
standing farmers  such  as  Governor  Lowden  will  be  asked  to  join  in  the 
search  for  common  ground  upon  which  we  can  act. 

I  had  thought  today  to  particularly  point  out  the  importance  of  the 
development  of  our  interior  waterways  as  bearing  on  the  prosperity 
not  only  of  agriculture  but  of  the  whole  of  our  Midwest  business  and 
commerce.  It  is  a  most  important  supplement  to  agricultural  relief. 
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The  necessarily  large  advances  in  railway  rates  from  the  war  militate 
against  the  economic  setting  of  this  whole  interior  section^  This, 
together  with  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  fact  that 
ocean  rates  have  increased  but  little  since  before  the  war,  further  dis- 
turbs the  whole  economic  relationship  of  the  Midwest.  It  is  as  if  a  row 
of  toll  gates  had  been  placed  around  this  whole  section  of  our  country. 
It  seriously  aflfects  the  farmer.  I  think  we  can  accept  it  as  an  economic 
fact  that  the  farmer  on  most  occasions  pays  the  freight  on  his  prod- 
ucts. It  is  a  deduction  from  the  ultimate  price;  you  yourself  can  attest 
this.  In  a  general  way,  the  center  point  of  markets  is  overseas  or  the 
Atlantic  seaboards,  where  prices  are  determined  by  the  meeting  of 
streams  of  world  products.  For  every  100  miles  you  are  removed  from 
these  market  centers  the  price  of  farm  products  is  lower  by  the  amount 
of  freight  rates.  Some  calculations  which  I  made  a  few  years  ago 
showed  that  the  increases  in  railway  rates  had  in  effect  moved  the  Mid- 
west 200  to  400  miles  farther  from  seaboard.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
competitive  agricultural  regions  such  as  the  Argentine  and  Australia 
are  close  to  seaboard,  and,  with  sea  rates  about  the  same  as  before  the 
war,  they  are  able  to  compete  with  the  American  farmer  in  foreign 
markets  to  a  greater  advantage  than  before  the  war.  This  increase  in 
transportation  rates  also  aflfects  the  prices  of  many  things  which  the 
farmer  must  buy,  for  much  raw  material  which  comes  into  the  Midwest 
pays  the  increased  freight  rate  and  this  in  turn  is  taken  up  by  the  con- 
sumer. We  cannot  return  to  prewar  railway  rates  without  ruin  to  the 
railways.  Therefore,  I  have  long  asserted  that  the  real  hope  of  reducing 
charges  upon  our  bulk  goods  was  through  the  modernization  of  our 
great  interior  waterways.  By  modernization,  I  mean  increasing  depths 
to  a  point  where  we  can  handle  10,000  tons  in  a  line  of  barges  pulled 
by  a  tug.  This  administration  has  authorized  the  systematic  under- 
taking of  this  modernization.  Within  a  few  years  we  will  have  com- 
pleted the  deepening  of  the  Ohio  up  to  Pittsburgh,  the  Missouri  up 
to  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  and  beyond,  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Paul  and 
to  a  point  where  we  can  handle  10,000  tons  in  a  line  of  barges  pulled 
results,  for  with  only  the  main  river  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orleans 
as  yet  working  properly,  the  rates  for  transportation  of  bulk  agricul- 
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tural  products  through  that  section  are  near  prewar  railway  rates.  We 
will  not  have  the  advantages  of  full  results  until  the  entire  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  are  in  one  connected  transportation  system. 

We  have  another  great  opportunity  of  relief  in  the  building  of  a 
shipway  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  sea.  Our  engineers  have  recom- 
mended the  St.  Lawrence  route  as  the  preferable  outlet.  The  adminis- 
tration has  undertaken  negotiations  with  Canada  upon  the  subject.  If 
these  negotiations  fail,  we  must  consider  alternative  routes.  In  any 
event,  the  completion  of  this  great  system  of  bargelines  on  the  rivers 
and  connecting  the  lakes  with  the  gulf,  of  opening  a  shipway  from 
the  lakes  to  the  sea,  will  make  an  effective  transportation  system  12,000 
miles  in  length  penetrating  20  Midwest  States.  It  will  connect  these 
States  with  seaboard  at  the  gulf  on  one  hand  and  with  the  North 
Atlantic  on  the  other.  And  this  means  more  than  the  mere  saving  upon 
the  actual  goods  shipped  over  these  routes.  If  part  of  our  crops  can  move 
to  market  at  a  7-  to  10-cent  saving  per  bushel,  the  buyers'  competitive 
bidding  for  this  portion  of  the  crop  will  force  upward  the  price  of 
the  whole  crop. 

And  this  development  concerns  not  alone  agriculture,  but  every 
industry  and  business  in  the  Midwest.  The  manufacturer  and  merchant 
in  this  section  is  suffering  from  a  curtailment  of  his  distribution  field; 
his  business  province  has  shrunk.  This  development  should  tend  to 
increase  manufacturing  industry  in  the  Midwest  and  thereby  create  a 
larger  diversity  of  employment  and  a  greater  local  market  for  agricul- 
tural products.  Nor  does  this  development  mean  the  crippling  of  our 
railways.  The  annual  increase  in  railway  traffic  will  give  to  them  a  far 
more  than  complete  offset  to  these  diversions.  Moreover,  everything 
that  increases  the  prosperity  of  the  country  also  helps  the  railways.  The 
policy  of  rapid  consummation  of  this  great  project  will  be  continued 
if  the  Republican  administration  be  continued.  We  should  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  progress  have  completed  the  Mississippi  system  within  the 
next  4  years.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Middle  West 
agriculture  and  business. 

The  modernizations  of  our  waterways  recall  again  the  earlier  life  of 
Iowa.  At  one  time  its  transportation  was  in  large  degree  over  these  same 
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rivers,  and  many  of  our  pioneers  reached  this  State  by  the  old  packet 
boats  and  their  own  rafts.  Nor  are  the  days  of  the  pioneer  over.  We  have 
to  pioneer  through  economic  problems,  through  scientific  develop- 
ment and  invention,  onto  frontiers  just  as  forbidding,  just  as  romantic, 
and  just  as  pregnant  of  added  happiness  as  our  fathers  ever  knev^.  The 
test  of  our  generation  will  be  whether  we  can  overcome  these  frontiers, 
whether  we  can  hold  mastery  over  the  system  we  have  created, 
whether  we  can  maintain  the  advantage  we  have  inherited,  whether 
we  can  hold  ourselves  a  nation  dedicated  to  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

There  are  those  in  this  audience  who  saw  Iowa  an  open  prairie.  I 
recall  members  of  my  own  family  who  in  my  childhood  were  still 
breaking  the  soil  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  and  were  then  still 
living  in  the  first  sod  houses  of  the  pioneer  farmer.  Our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  who  poured  over  the  Midwest  were  self-reliant,  rugged. 
God-fearing  people  of  indomitable  courage.  They  combined  to  build  the 
roads,  bridges,  and  towns;  they  cooperated  together  to  erect  their 
schools^  their  churches,  and  to  raise  their  barns  and  harvest  their  fields. 
They  asked  only  for  freedom  of  opportunity  and  an  equal  chance.  In 
these  conceptions  lies  the  real  basis  of  American  democracy.  They  and 
their  fathers  gave  a  genius  to  American  institutions  that  distinguished 
our  people  from  any  other  in  the  world.  Their  demand  for  an  equal 
chance  is  the  basis  of  American  progress.  To  those  who  have  by  neces- 
sity worked  in  other  lands  comes  this  most  vivid  meaning  of  America 
and  a  deep  gratitude  for  what  our  fathers  have  builded.  Here  there  are 
no  limits  to  hope,  no  limits  upon  accomplishment;  our  obligation  today 
is  to  maintain  that  equal  opportunity  for  agriculture  as  well  as  for 
every  other  calling. 

When  we  traverse  the  memories  of  those  who  have  builded  this  State 
and  this  Nation  we  recall  these  acts  which  are  rooted  in  the  soil  of 
service.  When  we  rehearse  our  own  memories  we  find  that  none  give 
us  such  comfort  and  satisfaction  as  the  record  of  service  we  have  been 
able  to  render.  I  do  not  believe  our  people  have  lost  those  finer  qualities 
of  rugged  character,  self-reliance,  or  initiative,  nor  have  they  lost  the 
great  quality  which  they  embedded  in  American  character,  the  quality 
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of  neighborly  cooperation  and  mutual  service.  It  is  in  this  quality  that 
our  hopes  must  lie  in  the  solution  of  our  great  problems. 

And  I  must  say  again  that  the  solution  of  these  problems  has  but 
one  purpose — ^that  is,  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  American  family 
and  the  American  home.  The  family  is  the  unit  of  American  life 
and  the  home  is  the  sanctuary  of  moral  inspiration  and  of  American 
spirit.  The  true  conception  of  America  is  not  a  country  of  110  million 
people  but  a  Nation  of  23  million  families  living  in  23  million  homes. 
I  pledge  my  services  to  these  homes. 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 
September  17, 1928 

REAL  WAGES  and  standards  of  living  of  our  labor  have  improved 
more  during  the  past  7}4  years  of  Republican  rule  than  during  any 
similar  period  in  the  history  of  this  or  of  any  other  country. 

When  I  speak  of  w^ages  I  refer  both  to  those  v^ho  w^ork  at  the  bench 
and  those  w^ho  work  at  the  desk.  Nor  is  this  addressed  to  men  alone. 
More  than  10  million  women  march  to  work  every  morning  side  by 
side  with  the  men.  Steadily  the  importance  of  women  is  gaining  not 
only  in  the  routine  tasks  of  industry  but  in  executive  responsibility.  I 
include  also  the  woman  who  stays  at  home  as  the  guardian  of  the 
welfare  of  the  family.  She  is  a  partner  in  the  job  and  the  wages.  Women 
constitute  a  part  of  our  industrial  achievement. 

I  wish  to  lay  down  the  proposition  that  the  very  prerequisite,  the 
very  foundation,  of  economic  progress  to  our  industrial  and  business 
employees  is  full  and  stable  employment.  A  continued  surplus  of  unem- 
ployed workers  means  decreasing  wages,  increasing  hours,  and  fear 
for  the  future.  To  protect  labor,  to  maintain  its  prosperity,  to  abolish 
poverty,  we  must  so  organize  our  economic  system  as  to  provide  a 
job  for  all  who  have  the  will  to  work. 

Full  employment  depends  not  only  upon  a  strong  and  progressive 
economic  system  but  upon  the  sound  policies  of  and  the  vigorous  coop- 
eration by  the  Government  to  promote  economic  welfare.  Labor  in  its 
collective  efforts  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  maintenance  of  proper 
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wages  and  to  improved  conditions  of  labor.  But  collective  bargaining 
cannot  overcome  the  forces  that  make  for  unemployment.  I,  for  one, 
am  v^illing  to  trust  the  proved  ability  of  employees  to  take  care  of  their 
rights  if  there  is  employment  to  be  had.  And  our  v^orkers  as  citizens  at 
the  ballot  box  have  a  large  part  in  the  determination  of  these  economic 
pohcies. 

The  problem  of  insuring  full  w^ork  all  the  time  is  a  problem  of  na- 
tional concern.  It  is  one  to  which  government  must  give  its  attention. 
It  is  one  which  government  may  contribute  to  solve.  Behind  every 
job  is  a  vast,  intricate,  and  deUcately  adjusted  system  of  interlocked 
industries  dependent  upon  skilled  leadership  and  upon  finding  a  market 
for  their  products  at  home  or  in  foreign  lands.  The  forces  of  credit, 
communications,  transportation,  power,  foreign  relations,  and  what  not, 
must  all  be  kept  in  tune  if  steady  employment  is  to  be  assured.  A  failure 
in  any  part  imposes  a  penalty  upon  labor  through  unemployment.  Break 
this  chain  of  relationship  at  any  point  and  the  whole  machine  is  thrown 
out  of  order.  Close  down  a  New  Jersey  factory  because  of  inadequate 
transportation  or  inadequate  tariff  and  its  effect  is  felt  by  the  New 
Jersey  truck  farmer.  Cease  exporting  automobiles  to  South  America 
or  Europe,  and  automobile  workers  are  thrown  out  of  employment  in 
Michigan.  The  suffering  does  not  stop  there.  It  only  begins.  The  steel 
mills  slacken  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana.  The  mines  employ  fewer 
workers  at  Lake  Superior.  And  every  farmer  in  the  United  States 
suffers  from  the  diminished  purchasing  power  and  enforced  stringency 
in  thousands  of  homes. 

The  modern  relationships  of  government  and  industry  are  a  tangled 
mass  of  economic  and  social  problems.  They  are  neither  abstract  prop- 
ositions nor  statistics.  They  are  very  human  beings.  They  can  make  for 
the  happiness  of  every  home  in  our  country. 

The  Republican  Party  has  performed  unparalleled  service  to  the 
employees  in  our  commerce  and  industry  throughout  its  history  and 
notably  during  the  past  JlA  years.  Continuous  employment  and  pros- 
perity of  labor  depend  upon  the  continuance  of  those  policies.  It  is  these 
wider  issues  of  governmental  responsibility  in  laying  broad  and  deep 
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foundations  of  employment  that  I  wish  to  discuss  tonight.  The  Repub- 
Ucan  Party  recognizes  this  responsibiUty.  Proof  of  this  rests  upon  its 
actual  record  of  accomplishment.  That  record  can  be  tested  by  exami- 
nation of  the  situation  of  labor  in  the  country  today. 

When  we  assumed  direction  of  the  Government  in  1921  there  were 
5  to  6  millions  unemployed  upon  our  streets.  Wages  and  salaries  were 
falling  and  hours  of  labor  increasing.  Anxiety  for  daily  bread  haunted 
nearly  one-quarter  of  our  23  million  families. 

The  Republican  administration  at  once  undertook  to  find  relief  for 
this  situation.  At  once  a  nationwide  employment  conference  was  called. 
It  was  made  up  of  representatives  of  both  employers  and  employees.  I 
had  the  honor  to  be  chairman  of  that  conference.  We  set  up  a  program 
for  the  systematic  organization  of  the  whole  business  community  to 
restore  employment.  By  means  of  immediate  institution  of  public  works, 
the  extension  of  financial  aid  to  industry  during  the  critical  period  of 
readjustment,  by  cooperation  of  employers,  and  by  a  score  of  other  de- 
vices, we  started  the  wheels  of  industry  turning  again.  We  did  not  resort 
to  the  expedients  of  some  foreign  countries,  of  doles,  subsidies,  charity, 
or  inflation — all  of  which  in  the  end  are  borne  by  the  people. 

Within  a  year  we  restored  these  5  million  workers  to  employment. 
But  we  did  more,  we  produced  a  fundamental  program  which  made  this 
restored  employment  secure  on  foundations  of  prosperity.  As  a  result 
wages  and  standards  of  living  have  during  the  past  6|^  years  risen  to 
steadily  higher  levels.  This  recovery  and  this  stability  are  no  accident. 
It  has  not  been  achieved  by  luck.  Were  it  not  for  sound  governmental 
policies  and  wise  leadership,  employment  conditions  in  America  today 
would  be  similar  to  those  existing  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
None  of  the  larger  countries  engaged  in  the  Great  War  have  as  yet 
restored  full  employment.  Doles  to  the  idle  and  other  devices  of  despera- 
tion still  exist  abroad. 

There  have  been  assertions  of  wide  unemployment  at  the  present  time. 
There  was  a  temporary  dip  of  employment  last  winter.  From  this  we 
are  now  rapidly  recovering.  Its  causes  were  local  and  temporary.  They 
were  the  combined  effect  of  the  Mississippi  flood,  a  great  shift  in  the 
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motor  industry,  and  the  collapse  of  real  estate  speculation.  An  accurate 
survey  of  the  Department  of  Labor  showed  that,  even  including  the 
usual  w^inter  seasonal  unemployment,  about  1,800,000  employees  v^ere 
out  of  w^ork  as  contrasted  with  5  to  6  millions  in  1921.  During  the  past 
2  months  there  has  been  a  higher  record  of  production  and  consumption 
of  goods  than  during  corresponding  months  of  any  previous  year.  There 
could  not  be  such  a  record  unless  employment  was  steadily  recovering. 

There  are  two  industries  which  have  only  partially  recovered  to  our 
general  industrial  prosperity.  They  are  the  bituminous  coal  and  the 
textile  industries.  Here  the  difficulties  of  recovery  from  overexpansion 
during  the  war  have  been  increased  by  a  duplication  of  part  of  both 
industries  in  the  Southern  States.  They  have  also  been  affected  by 
changes  in  use  of  textiles  on  one  hand  and  by  the  increase  of  electricity 
on  the  other.  We  have  a  duty  to  continue  effort  to  their  full  recovery 
by  every  assistance  that  the  Government  can  afford.  This  will  be  carried 
forward  diligently. 

Despite  these  rare  exceptions,  the  average  of  real  wages  is  higher  today 
than  ever  before.  And  the  arduous  hours  of  labor  have  decreased.  We  can 
easily  prove  this.  As  a  standard  of  comparison  let  us  take  the  purchasing 
power  of  wages  in  1913  or  before  the  war.  In  purchasing  power  we 
consider  both  the  dollars  paid  and  the  cost  of  living.  Taking  this  stand- 
ard we  shall  find  that  real  wages  at  the  height  of  the  war  inflation  were 
about  30  percent  over  1913.  Despite  the  great  afterwar  slump  they  have 
risen  until  today  they  are  over  50  percent  greater  than  before  the  war. 
Viewed  in  another  way,  while  the  cost  of  living  today  is  about  60  points 
on  the  index  above  prewar,  wages  are  127  above.  Parallel  with  this 
increase  in  real  wages  the  average  hours  of  labor  have  steadily  decreased. 

Moreover  our  real  wages  and  our  standards  of  living  are  the  highest 
in  the  world.  And  I  am  again  speaking  of  the  real  buying  power  of 
wages.  To  compare  ours  with  foreign  wages  we  must  find  a  common 
denominator,  because  translation  of  foreign  currencies  means  but  little. 
If  we  say  that  5  percent  of  butter  and  95  percent  of  flour  form  the  basis 
of  that  useful  mixture  called  "bread  and  butter,"  then  the  weekly  earn- 
ings in  each  country  would  buy  at  retail  in  those  countries  the  following 
total  of  this  useful  compound.  Please  note  these  figures  carefully. 
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Weekly   Wages  if  Applied  to    the    Purchase  of  "Composite  Pounds 

OF  Bread  and  Butter" 

(Each  pound  95  percent  wheat  flour  and  5  percent  butter) 

Railway       Carpen-  Eke-  Coal  Day 

Engineers  ters  tricians         Miners        Weavers         Labor 

United  States 717  731  778  558  323  259 

United  Kingdom 367  262  267  267  136  160 

Germany 217  173  158  133  106  112 

France 269  94  123  136  73  68 

Belgium 150  96  76  94  94  65 

Italy 166  151  152  95  75  HO 

Sweden 261  256  224  180  155  162 

Japan 164  125  96  60  83  66 

Of  course  the  American  employee  does  not  use  his  higher  income 
to  buy  unnecessary  pounds  of  bread  and  butter.  He  uses  it  to  diversify 
and  expand  his  consumption  of  all  things.  It  spells  better  homes,  auto- 
mobiles, radios,  and  a  thousand  things  for  the  family  that  were  utterly 
unknown  a  generation  ago,  and  are  still  utterly  unknown  to  the  average 
citizen  in  most  countries  of  the  world.  Fear  of  poverty  has  been  reduced. 
Fear  of  loss  of  employment  has  been  lessened  by  stability.  Fear  of  old 
age  and  for  the  future  of  the  family  has  been  lessened  through  increased 
payments  to  the  savings  banks,  to  the  insurance  companies,  and  to  our 
labor  benefit  societies. 

Before  I  discuss  the  policies  by  which  this  has  been  brought  about 
let  me  say  that  the  Republican  administration  makes  no  claim  to  credit 
which  belongs  to  the  enterprise,  energy,  and  character  of  a  great  people. 
Education,  prohibition,  invention,  scientific  discovery,  increase  in  skill 
in  managers  and  employees  have  contributed  to  magnificent  progress. 
But  all  of  these  efforts  would  be  incomplete  and  the  margin  of  em- 
ployment would  have  been  less  had  it  not  been  for  the  cooperative 
actions  taken  by  the  Government.  And  it  is  this  margin  of  employ- 
ment which  makes  for  the  safety  or  the  danger  of  labor. 

The  first  of  our  policies  which  have  given  security  and  expansion 
of  employment  has  been  the  enactment  of  the  protective  tariff.  The 
protective  tariff  has  been  a  fundamental  policy  of  the  Republican 
Party  ever  since  the  party  was  founded.  Against  it  the  Democratic 
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Party  has  battled  for  these  same  70  years.  Two  months  ago  their  plat- 
form hinted  that  they  thought  we  might  be  right.  However,  they 
declared  for  a  tariff  that  would  maintain  effective  competition.  That 
must  mean  a  tariff  which  will  maintain  effective  competition  of  foreign 
against  American  goods.  That  is  not  protection.  That  this  is  the  meaning 
is  borne  out  by  references  to  the  Underwood  Tariff  of  the  last  Demo- 
cratic administration  as  the  ideal.  The  reenactment  of  that  tariff  would 
let  in  a  flood  of  foreign  goods,  destroy  employment  and  lower  wages,  and 
demoralize  our  farmers  all  over  the  United  States.  I  would  suggest 
that  the  employees  of  industries  in  New  Jersey  and  the  country  should 
directly  investigate  as  to  what  would  happen  to  their  employment  with 
lowered  tariffs. 

The  Republican  administration  imposed  restrictions  upon  immigra- 
tion largely  to  protect  the  American  workman.  With  the  bars  of  im- 
migration down  the  flow  of  those  seeking  relief  from  the  poverty  of 
Europe  would  create  a  horde  of  job  hunters  around  every  employment 
office  and  every  industrial  gate  in  the  United  States.  The  pressure  of 
this  flood  would  break  our  wages  toward  the  levels  of  Europe. 

No  one  places  a  higher  worth  upon  the  foreign-born  citizen  than 
I  do.  He  brings  many  elements  of  great  value  in  our  cultural  develop- 
ment. We  welcome  his  help  in  building  our  new  civilization.  The 
immigration  laws  should  be  amended  to  remedy  the  hardships  to 
families.  I  have  urged  before  that  this  be  done.  In  my  acceptance  speech 
I  stated  my  opposition  to  any  increase  in  immigration.  The  restriction 
upon  immigration  is  a  boon  not  only  to  those  of  my  hearers  who  were 
born  on  American  soil  but  to  those  who  have  come  from  the  old  coun- 
tries, for  everyone  would  suffer  equally  by  the  lowering  of  our  wages 
and  standards  of  living. 

The  enactment  of  this  law  was  opposed  on  economic  grounds.  I  do 
not  here  propose  to  enter  into  the  arguments  which  were  advanced 
in  perfect  good  faith  that  production  in  America  would  shrink  because 
we  would  have  too  few  workers,  that  the  cost  of  living  would  thus 
increase,  or  that  it  would  destroy  America's  ability  to  compete  in  the 
shipment  of  her  goods  into  foreign  markets.  I  did  not  agree  with  those 
arguments.  I  believe  that  the  maintenance  of  the  higher  standards  of 
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living  stimulates  the  development  of  laborsaving  devices,  increases 
skill  in  our  v^orkmen  and  in  our  managers,  and  that  in  this  way  we 
compensate  for  higher  wages.  It  is  proving  itself  so  today.  We  are 
exporting  more  goods  abroad  than  ever  in  our  history.  We  are  gradually 
lowering  the  cost  of  living  by  greater  efficiency. 

There  is  no  measure  on  our  statute  books  today  that  represents  a 
more  fundamental,  sound,  and  important  step  in  true  progress  than 
does  this  new  charter  of  American  labor.  It  is  the  necessary  and  natural 
companion  piece  of  a  protective  tariff.  In  the  one  instance  we  protect 
the  American  worker  from  the  goods  of  foreign  factories,  made  under 
their  lower  standards  of  living.  In  the  other  case,  we  check  the  excess 
labor  flooding  through  our  doors  to  reduce  the  American  wage. 

When  at  the  beginning  of  the  Republican  administration  we  were 
determining  those  measures  which  would  restore  and  increase  employ- 
ment, one  of  our  first  decisions  was  vigorously  to  build  up  our  foreign 
trade.  We  determined  that  we  must  sell  more  products  abroad  if  we 
would  have  steady  and  assured  employment  for  labor  in  our  industries. 
We  realize  that  we  must  energetically  promote  the  sale  of  our  farmers' 
surplus  abroad  both  in  their  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  labor.  By  so 
doing  we  increase  the  farmer's  buying  power  and  in  turn  his  demand 
for  the  products  of  labor. 

When  we  came  into  office  we  were  confronted  with  a  total  dis- 
organization of  the  world  trade  due  to  the  war.  We  had  been  exporting 
great  quantities  of  munitions.  This  business  was  finished.  World  trade 
was  demoralized  to  such  an  extent  that  the  actual  movement  of  com- 
modities between  all  nations  was  some  20  percent  less  than  before  the 
war. 

We  set  out  upon  a  definitely  organized  campaign  to  build  up  the 
export  of  the  products  of  American  labor  and  of  the  American  farm. 
We  reorganized  the  Department  of  Commerce  for  the  promotion  of 
American  trade  abroad  on  a  greater  scale  than  had  ever  been  achieved  or 
ever  attempted  by  any  government  anywhere  in  the  world.  We  mobi- 
lized our  manufacturers  and  exporters;  cooperated  with  them  in  laying 
out  and  executing  strategic  plans  to  expand  our  foreign  trade  in  all 
directions.  That  this  great  part  played  by  the  Government  is  no  hypo- 
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thetical  assertion  is  amply  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  daily  applica- 
tions for  assistance  by  exporters  to  the  Department  have  steadily  in 
creased  from  500  daily  in  1922  to  an  average  of  10,000  a  day  in  1928. 
In  the  last  year  before  the  war  our  total  exports  were  a  little  under 
$2,500  million.  In  1922,  the  first  year  of  the  Repubhcan  administration, 
they  were  $3,750  million.  The  dollar  since  the  war  has  not  been  as  val- 
uable a  dollar  as  in  1913.  If  we  make  a  correction  so  as  to  estimate  them 
on  a  quantity  basis,  we  find  that  our  exports  for  1922  were,  in  prewar  dol- 
lars, about  $2,730  million.  During  the  year  1927  our  exports  were  $4,750 
million,  and  if  for  comparison  we  convert  this  figure  to  the  prewar 
value  of  the  dollar  they  were  $3,840  million.  Thus  on  any  calculation 
our  exports  have  increased  by  over  $1  billion  during  the  past  7  years. 
This  is  an  increase  of  41  percent  since  1922  and  an  increase  of  58  per- 
cent over  prewar. 

Now,  I  want  to  clearly  show  what  this  means.  It  was  not  due  to  world 
recovery.  If  we  make  a  survey  of  the  world's  trade  today,  we  shall  find 
that  the  export  trade  of  all  countries  is  only  10  percent  above  prewar, 
while  ours  is  58  percent.  Also,  if  we  make  a  survey  of  what  has  happened 
to  the  other  great  trading  nations  who  were  engaged  in  the  war,  we 
find  that  their  foreign  trade  for  the  year  1927,  when  it  is  similarly  ad- 
justed for  the  depreciation  of  money,  shows  only  a  bare  recovery  to  pre- 
war bases.  It  is  no  accident  which  has  brought  about  this  unique  sit- 
uation in  the  United  States.  It  is  not  chance  that  has  brought  this  added 
employment  for  American  workmen,  and  added  markets  for  American 
farmers.  Things  like  that  don't  happen. 

More  than  2  million  families  in  the  United  States  earn  their  living 
today  producing  goods  for  export,  and  another  million  families  earn 
their  living  in  the  manufacture  of  raw  materials  which  we  import  in 
exchange  for  our  exports.  This  increase  in  exports  has  brought  a  living 
to  a  half-million  families.  This  means  more  than  statistics.  It  means 
higher  standards  of  living— more  jobs  make  more  wages.  Foreign 
trade  is  no  artificial  stimulant  to  employment.  Its  development  is  a  vital 
contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  American  workman  and  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  and  the  American  farmer.  I  propose  that  we  shall  continue 
this  service  to  our  people. 
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One  of  the  large  opportunities  for  the  further  improvement  of  labor 
lies  in  the  further  improvement  of  agriculture.  Some  of  its  most  impor- 
tant branches  have  lagged  behind  industry  in  its  advance  since  the 
war.  This  is  not  an  occasion  to  enter  upon  that  question,  but  by  sympa- 
thetic policies  we  should  materially  further  increase  the  farmers'  buying 
power  and  thus  add  to  the  security  of  employment  in  the  industries. 
This  becomes  one  of  our  first  duties  in  common  interest. 

American  labor  has  been  the  first  labor  body  in  the  world  that  has  had 
the  intelligence  and  courage  to  realize  and  express  the  fact  that  in- 
creased wages  and  salaries  must  in  the  long  run  be  based  upon  a  sharing 
of  labor  in  the  savings  made  through  industrial  and  commercial  effi- 
ciency. Within  the  past  few  months  British  labor  has  followed  this  lead 
of  American  labor.  That  is,  if  we  are  able  by  laborsaving  machinery 
and  reduction  of  the  wastes  in  industry  to  decrease  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  an  article,  we  know  by  long  experience  that  a  train  of  conse- 
quences of  the  highest  importance  follow.  Wages  in  that  industry  will 
rise,  prices  decrease,  consumption  increase  at  home  and  in  our  foreign 
markets,  the  demand  for  labor  is  enlarged,  and  our  standards  of  living 
improve.  The  ancient  bitter  opposition  to  improved  methods  on  the 
ancient  theory  that  it  more  than  temporarily  deprives  men  of  employ- 
ment, which  is  still  maintained  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  has  no 
place  in  the  gospel  of  American  progress. 

Eight  years  ago  I  caused  a  nationwide  investigation  to  be  undertaken 
of  the  whole  subject.  I  felt  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of  our  country  to 
know  what  opportunities  we  had  to  improve  our  methods.  It  developed 
that  there  were  great  opportunities  for  increased  efficiency  in  our  whole 
industrial  machine.  We  have  the  highest  ingenuity  and  efficiency,  in  the 
operation  of  our  individual  industries,  of  any  nation.  Yet  there  were 
great  wastes  which  were  not  the  fault  of  individuals,  employers,  or  em- 
ployees. These  wastes  were  due  to  seasonal  unemployment  and  to  unem- 
ployment during  depressions;  to  speculation  and  overproduction  during 
booms;  to  labor  turnover  and  labor  conflicts;  to  intermittent  failure  of 
transportation,  of  supplies,  of  fuel,  of  power,  and  of  credit  to  synchro- 
nize with  demand;  to  lack  of  simplification  and  standardization  in 
many  of  our  commonly  used  commodities;  to  losses  in  our  processes  and 
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materials  and  scores  of  other  directions.  They  all  combined  to  represent 
a  huge  deduction  from  the  goods  and  services  and  employment  we  might 
all  enjoy  if  we  could  but  eliminate  these  wastes. 

We  adopted  a  new  policy  in  government.  That  was,  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  should  cooperate  with  industry  in  organization 
against  such  waste,  not  by  law  or  regulation,  but  by  purely  voluntary 
action  in  which  the  joint  service  of  the  associations  representing  the 
managers  of  a  given  industry,  its  employees,  its  distributors,  and  its 
consumers  were  all  enlisted  in  a  common  purpose.  We  have  had  magnifi- 
cent cooperation  from  the  leaders  and  the  employees  of  American  busi- 
ness. I  will  not  take  your  time  to  recite  the  literally  thousands  of 
cooperative  actions  undertaken  and  carried  through  with  beneficient 
results,  but  I  will  give  an  illustration. 

From  time  immemorial  the  building  industry  has  been  a  seasonal 
business.  It  was  idle  a  large  part  of  the  winter.  The  first  conference 
upon  reducing  its  seasonal  character  was  called  under  my  chairman- 
ship in  1923.  It  was  participated  in  by  manufacturers  of  building  mate- 
rial, by  contractors,  by  engineers,  by  real  estate  men,  by  representatives 
of  the  employees.  An  exhaustive  examination  by  this  body  resulted  in 
the  conclusion  that  the  average  seasonal  unemployment  in  the  build- 
ing trades  was  about  100  days  out  of  the  year.  A  number  of  specific 
remedies  were  initiated  by  organized  cooperation  in  different  centers. 
By  this  cooperative  action  and  by  improved  methods  the  average  days 
of  unemployment  have  been  decreased  by  nearly  one-half. 

There  has  been  no  decrease  in  daily  wages.  In  fact,  there  has  been 
increase  in  wages;  but  far  more  important,  the  annual  income  of 
workers  in  the  building  trades  has  been  substantially  increased  by  the 
decrease  in  idle  days.  It  has  enabled  us  to  increase  the  total  annual  vol- 
ume of  building  with  the  same  complement  of  labor  and  equipment. 
It  has  decreased  the  unit  cost  of  building  and  contributed  to  the  expan- 
sion of  building  generally.  Nor  are  the  benefits  confined  to  the  con- 
struction industries.  They  give  greater  stability  to  all  the  manufacturers 
of  building  material  and  to  transportation. 

As  another  instance  of  an  action  of  fundamental  importance  to  labor 
I  might  mention  the  organization  of  measures  in  the  Government  to 
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mitigate  the  violence  of  the  so-called  business  cycle.  That  is,  the  recur- 
rent periods  of  boom  and  false  hope,  waste  and  extravagance,  followed 
by  hard  times  with  their  hideous  unemployment,  decreasing  wages, 
bankruptcy  in  business,  and  ruinous  prices  to  the  farmer.  These  booms 
and  slumps  have  occurred  periodically  for  75  years,  although  less  than 
half  as  often  under  Republican  as  under  Democratic  administrations. 
The  great  unemployment  period  of  1921  was  the  direct  result  of  war 
inflation  and  the  boom  of  1920.  No  one  has  suffered  more  from  these 
movements  than  our  salary  and  wage  earners. 

Time  forbids  a  discussion  of  the  intricate  problems  involved  or  the 
remedies  which  we  have  inaugurated.  They  include  better  organization 
of  credit,  advance  information  as  to  demand  for  industrial  products, 
as  to  volume  of  their  production,  as  to  the  use  of  public  construction 
in  slack  times,  and  many  other  methods.  As  a  result  of  cooperation 
with  industry  and  banking  and  public  officials,  we  have  greatly  miti- 
gated this  most  dangerous  of  all  disasters  to  our  breadwinners.  The 
proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  far  longer  period  of  stability 
in  industry  and  commerce  and  in  the  far  greater  security  of  employ- 
ment than  ever  before  in  our  history. 

In  my  speech  of  acceptance  I  outlined  our  national  programs  of  pros- 
pective public  works,  including  the  development  of  water  resources, 
public  roads,  and  the  construction  of  public  buildings.  In  that  speech  I 
pointed  out  that  these  projects  would  require  upwards  of  $1  biUion 
within  the  next  4  years.  I  there  recommended  that,  so  far  as  practicable, 
this  work  should  be  carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  up  the  slack  of 
occasional  unemployment. 

While  the  judicious  arrangement  of  government  construction  work 
can  aid  in  wiping  out  the  unemployment  caused  by  seasonal  variations 
in  business  activity,  the  Federal  Government  can  do  more.  The  De- 
partment of  Labor  should  be  authorized  to  undertake  the  collection 
of  regular  statistics  upon  seasonal  and  other  unemployment.  We  must 
have  this  fundamental  information  for  further  attack  upon  this  prob- 
lem, from  the  further  solution  of  which  will  come  still  greater  stability 
and  prosperity  in  the  world  of  employer  and  employee. 
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We  have  gained  enormously  in  efficiency  in  our  whole  economic 
machinery  in  the  past  7  years.  I  cannot  take  the  time  to  recite  to  you 
the  extraordinary  evidence  of  this.  I  hesitate  to  express  it  statistically 
lest  I  appear  to  exaggerate.  Taken  as  a  whole  we  have  swelled  our  pro- 
duction on  a  quantity  basis  by  nearly  30  percent.  Parallel  with  it  wages 
have  risen  and  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods  have  fallen. 

I  have  heard  voices  raised  in  protest  that  the  effect  of  these  activities 
is  to  destroy  employment.  This  is  a  re-echo  of  a  century  ago.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  we  have  gone  through  an  extraordinary  industrial  revolution  in 
7  years  and  we  do  not  find  any  such  unemployment  as  would  be  im- 
plied by  these  protests.  There  are  individual  cases  of  unemployment  in 
these  shifts,  but  wise  policies  and  cooperation  with  industry  have  ren- 
dered them  but  momentary.  The  reasons  why  no  dangers  lie  in  store 
are  simple  enough. 

As  we  transfer  the  burden  from  the  backs  of  men  to  machines  we 
increase  the  wages  of  workers.  We  increase  their  buying  power.  We 
create  a  demand  for  new  commodities  and  new  services.  By  the  ener- 
gies and  capital  which  we  have  released  through  increased  efficiency 
of  the  older  industries  we  have  been  able  to  expand  other  industries 
and  to  create  new  ones  to  further  employment  and  to  supply  new  addi- 
tions to  the  comfort  of  every  home. 

From  these  and  other  causes  we  see  a  great  expansion  in  the  auto- 
mobile industry,  in  telephones  and  electric  lights.  In  7  years  we  have 
seen  the  radio  industry  emerge  from  a  few  hundred  thousands  to  hun- 
dreds of  millions  in  its  product.  We  have  seen  the  airplane  industry 
develop  from  almost  nothing  7  years  ago  to  a  most  potent  industry 
today.  Due  to  increased  efficiency  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  have  been  transferred  from  the  factories  to  our  expanding  in- 
surance and  banking  to  take  care  of  enlarged  savings;  other  hundreds 
of  thousands  have  been  transferred  to  our  filling  stations,  our  garages, 
our  hotels,  and  our  restaurants.  We  have  in  this  period  seen  a  half- 
million  families  find  occupation  in  increased  export  of  goods,  and, 
above  all,  we  have  seen  an  increase  of  nearly  2  million  youths  taken 
largely  from  the  potential  rank  of  labor  and  placed  in  institutions  of 
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education.  This  is  proof  of  real  progress.  It  is  the  road  to  further  prog- 
ress. It  is  the  road  to  aboUtion  of  poverty. 

I  have  already  stated  the  position  of  the  Republican  Party  in  positive 
support  of  free  collective  bargaining.  I  have  stated  that  it  is  necessary 
to  impose  restrictions  on  the  excessive  use  of  injunctions.  It  is  my  desire 
and  the  desire  of  every  good  citizen  to  ameliorate  the  causes  of  indus- 
trial conflict,  to  build  tov^ard  that  true  cooperation  v^hich  must  be  the 
foundation  of  common  action  for  the  common  v^elfare.  The  first  requi- 
site to  less  conflict  is  full  employment.  By  full  employment  v^e  are 
steadily  reducing  conflict  and  loss. 

The  whole  relationship  betvi^een  employer  and  employee  has  shovi^n 
great  improvement  in  these  past  7  years.  During  these  years  there  has 
been  a  revolution  through  shifting  of  basic  ideas  on  the  part  of  both 
business  and  labor.  The  large  majority  of  both  sides  today  willingly 
accept  the  fundamental  principle  that  the  highest  possible  wages  are 
the  road  to  increased  consumption  of  goods  and  thereby  to  prosperity. 
Both  accept  the  fundamental  fact  that  greater  efficiency,  larger  appli- 
cation of  mechanical  devices,  and  full  personal  effort  are  the  road  to 
cheaper  costs,  lower  prices,  and  thus  again  to  wider  consumption  and 
larger  production  of  goods.  Both  discard  the  ancient  contention  that 
labor  is  an  economic  commodity.  Both  realize  that  labor  is  entitled 
to  participation  in  the  benefits  of  increased  efficiency  by  increased  wage, 
either  directly  or  through  the  decrease  in  living  costs.  Both  have  joined 
in  repelling  socialism  and  other  subversive  movements. 

He  would  be  a  rash  man  who  would  state  that  we  are  finally  entering 
the  industrial  millennium,  but  there  is  a  great  ray  of  hope  that  Amer- 
ica is  finding  herself  on  the  road  to  a  solution  of  the  greatest  of  all  her 
problems.  That  problem  is  to  adjust  our  economic  system  to  our  social 
ideals.  We  are  making  progress  toward  social  peace  and  contentment 
with  the  preservation  of  private  industry,  of  initiative,  and  full  devel- 
opment of  the  individual.  Working  out  of  this  ideal  cannot  be  attained 
by  compulsory  settlement  of  employee  and  employer  conflicts  by  the 
hand  of  the  Government.  It  cannot  be  attained  by  placing  the  Govern- 
ment in  business  and  reducing  our  people  to  bureaucracies. 
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It  is  idle  to  argue  that  there  are  no  longer  any  conflicts  of  interest 
between  employee  and  employer.  But  there  are  wide  areas  of  activity  in 
which  their  interests  should  coincide,  and  it  is  the  part  of  statesmanship 
to  organize  and  increase  this  identity  of  interest  in  order  to  limit  the  area 
of  conflict.  Conflict  diminishes  and  common  purpose  flourishes  only  in 
prosperity  and  in  an  encouraging  atmosphere  of  sound  governmental 
policies. 

At  such  a  time  as  this  a  change  in  national  policies  involves  not  only 
a  choice  between  different  roads  by  either  of  which  we  may  go  forward — 
as  some  may  lightly  think — ^but  a  question  also  as  to  whether  we  may 
not  be  taking  the  wrong  road  and  moving  backward.  The  measure  of 
our  national  prosperity,  of  our  stability,  of  our  hope  of  further  progress 
at  this  time,  is  the  measure  of  what  we  may  risk  through  a  change  in 
present  policies.  More  than  once  in  our  national  history  a  change  in 
policies  in  a  time  of  advancement  has  been  quickly  followed  by  a  turn 
toward  disaster. 

Our  economic  system  has  abuses;  it  has  grave  faults  in  its  operation. 
But  we  can  build  toward  perfection  only  upon  a  foundation  of  pros- 
perity. Poverty  is  not  the  cause  of  progress.  Enduring  national  life  can- 
not be  builded  upon  the  bowed  and  sweating  backs  of  oppressed  and 
embittered  men  and  women.  It  must  be  uplifted  and  upheld  by  the  will- 
ing and  eager  hands  of  the  whole  people.  They  will  uphold  it  if  our 
economic  life  be  built  for  the  whole  people,  not  for  any  special  group. 

To  assure  this  sort  of  progress  our  first  necessity  is  to  assure  the  ability 
and  character  of  our  leadership.  It  requires  that  we  secure  into  its  ranks 
all  of  the  intelligence  and  character  of  our  race — that  it  be  sympathetic 
with  the  life  and  aims  of  all  of  our  23  million  homes.  At  no  time  have 
we  had  more  able  leaders  in  economic  life  than  today.  At  no  time  have 
we  been  more  certain  that  the  fiber  and  intelligence  of  our  people 
furnishes  a  vast  reservoir  of  such  leadership  adequate  to  the  future.  But 
able  administrators,  skilled  workers,  professional  and  moral  leaders  can- 
not be  made  by  birth  or  money.  They  cannot  be  selected  by  divine  right 
or  through  bureaucracy.  Nor  can  their  ranks  be  filled  from  a  limited 
class. 
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Our  leadership  can  be  found  and  it  will  be  sympathetic  to  our  ideals 
if  we  maintain  the  decency  and  dignity  of  family  life  through  a  stable 
economic  system;  if  we  maintain  free  and  universal  education  and  thus 
provide  them  the  open  stair  to  leadership;  if  we  maintain  for  every  in- 
dividual an  equality  of  opportunity  to  attain  that  position  in  the  com- 
munity to  which  his  character  and  his  ability  entitle  him.  Then  our 
supply  of  leadership  will  stream  forward  of  its  own  impulse.  It  is  in 
this  insistence  upon  an  equal  chance  and  a  free  road  to  rise  in  leadership 
that  our  great  American  experiment  has  departed  from  those  of  history. 
It  is  our  sure  guarantee  of  the  future.  In  its  vast  possibilities  is  the  hope 
of  every  mother  for  her  boys  and  her  girls. 

Under  such  leadership,  replenished  constantly  from  the  great  mass 
of  our  people,  we  can  aspire  to  a  democracy  which  will  express  a  com- 
mon purpose  for  the  common  good.  We  can  build  a  civilization  where 
national  conscience  is  alert  to  protect  the  rights  of  all,  curtail  selfish 
economic  power,  and  hold  to  the  ideal  of  distributed  contentment  among 
the  whole  people. 


Elizabethton,  Tennessee. 
October  6,  1928 

I  AM  PROUD  to  have  been  invited  as  your  guest  in  this  celebration  of 
your  progress  and  this  review  of  your  part  in  national  history. 

When  southerners  go  North  or  northerners  go  South  to  deliver  public 
addresses  they  seem  to  feel  it  necessary  to  first  launch  into  an  explanation 
that  all  lines  of  sectionalism  have  disappeared  in  the  United  States.  I 
am  from  the  West,  where  our  people  are  proud  to  be  the  melted  product 
of  both  the  North  and  the  South.  Our  accent  differs  from  that  of  the 
people  of  Alabama  and  Vermont,  but  we  have  the  same  hearts,  the 
same  kind  of  homes,  the  same  ideals  and  aspirations.  Every  morning 
and  evening  we  read  the  same  news;  every  night  we  listen  by  radio  to 
the  same  voices.  Our  mental  and  physical  frontiers  are  gone.  It  happens 
that  we  need  geographical  divisions  for  statistical  and  descriptive  use, 
but  otherwise  we  could  leave  this  question  to  orators  and  humorists. 
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Your  celebration  today  raises  many  memories  of  our  national  begin- 
nings. Patriotism  is  of  many  inspirations.  It  receives  refreshment  from 
many  springs.  None  are  more  powerful  than  our  traditions  of  service, 
of  suffering,  of  accomplishment,  and  of  heroism.  The  rivulets  of  these 
traditions  from  every  part  of  our  country  in  the  course  of  history  merge 
into  that  great  stream  of  national  memories  v^hich  is  the  constant 
refreshment  of  national  ideals.  These  memories  are  indeed  the  im- 
ponderable force  which  builds  and  cements  our  national  life. 

To  the  westerner,  appreciative  of  history  and  tradition,  this  occasion 
present^  a  double  significance.  As  you  have  shown  today,  this  locality 
was  once  the  Nation's  frontier.  Here  were  enacted  some  of  the  most 
stirring  scenes  in  the  brilliant  drama  of  our  pioneer  era.  Seven  years 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  there  came  to  the  banks  of  the 
Watauga — which  was  then  the  Far  West— the  first  permanent  settlers. 
They  were  soon  followed  by  others  from  the  back  country  of  North 
Carolina.  In  these  settlements,  frontiersmen  remote  from  the  centers 
of  civilization,  freed  by  difficult  distance  from  the  sway  of  all  govern- 
mental authority,  voluntarily  created  their  own  frame  of  popular  gov- 
ernment. They  erected  what  was  to  all  practical  purposes  a  free  and 
independent  state,  under  their  own  constitution. 

In  the  Articles  of  the  Watauga  Association  were  implanted  some  of 
the  great  principles  which  later  found  permanent  lodgment  in  our 
fundamental  law.  Similar  associations  sprang  into  being  in  other  parts 
of  these  mountains.  Historians  of  our  frontier  agree  that  no  more  strik- 
ing proof  of  the  native  capacity  of  our  early  Americans  for  local  self- 
government  was  ever  given  than  by  these  associations.  They  not  only 
created  a  government,  the  Watauga  men,  determined  in  their  inde- 
pendence, rallied  to  the  improvised  army  during  the  Revolution  which 
at  Kings  Mountain  struck  a  decisive  blow  for  the  colonial  cause. 

They  with  their  compatriots  from  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  attacked 
and  disastrously  defeated  a  formidable  army  under  competent  leader- 
ship, fading  again  into  the  forest  as  soon  as  their  task  was  accomplished. 
No  battle  more  dramatic  or  marked  by  courage  and  skill  of  a  higher 
order  has  been  fought  on  this  continent.  It  was  a  turning  point  in  the 
Revolutionary  War.  It  compelled  the  retirement  of  General  Cornwallis 
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toward  the  coast,  revived  the  flagging  spirit  of  the  discouraged  colonists, 
and  opened  the  v^ay  for  the  final  victory  at  Yorktown.  I  wish  to  compli- 
ment you  upon  your  pageant  commemorating  these  achievements. 

These  States  in  common  with  those  to  the  north  began  the  greatest 
drama  of  all  history — the  spread  of  Americans  from  a  feeble  foothold 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  most  powerful  Nation  in  the  world 
in  scarce  two  centuries.  The  great  West  was  won  not  by  the-  action 
of  the  Government,  but  by  the  individual  effort  of  intrepid  and  cou- 
rageous men  from  all  these  Atlantic  States.  They  builded  their  own 
self-government.  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Texas  were  gained  by 
pioneers  under  Sevier,  Robertson,  Clark,  Boone,  Houston,  and  others. 
They  won  not  only  homes  for  themselves,  but  for  a  long  time  de- 
termined the  course  of  history  westward.  The  Mississippi  River  ceased 
to  be  a  boundary,  and  year  after  year  the  powerful  pulsation  of  west- 
ward expansion  throbbed  with  heroism  and  sacrifice.  They  were  ready 
to  fight  for  the  simple  right  of  self-government.  General  Fremont, 
the  pathfinder  to  the  Pacific  coast,  came  from  Georgia,  and  true  to 
tradition  he  fought  for  and  erected  the  first  self-government  of  my 
own  State  of  California. 

To  me  it  is  an  inspiration  to  be  standing  on  this  spot,  for  in  a  sense 
I  have  a  common  heritage  with  you.  The  earliest  ancestor  of  whom 
I  have  record,  Andrew  Hoover,  a  settler  in  Maryland  about  two  cen- 
turies ago,  migrated  to  North  Carolina  and  built  his  home  100  miles 
from  this  spot.  In  Randolph  County  of  that  State  he  did  his  part  in 
building  the  community,  and  his  grave  lies  in  the  little  burying-ground 
on  what  was  then  the  Uharrie  River  farm.  His  son,  my  great-great- 
grandfather, was  part  of  that  movement  which  started  west  from  your 
frontier. 

As  Secretary  of  Commerce  I  have  been  profoundly  interested  in 
the  amazing  progress  of  the  South  in  this  past  7^2  years.  In  order  that 
the  Department  might  assist  to  the  fullest  extent  in  that  progress, 
we  increased  our  branch  offices  in  the  South  from  3  in  1920  to  29  in 
1928.  As  a  result  of  the  contact  thus  estabUshed  we  were  able  to  observe 
your  increasing  prosperity. 
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The  record  is  impressive.  There  are  in  the  South  about  8  milUon 
famihes,  and  in  this  period  they  have  show^n  increase  in  numbers  by 
perhaps  10  percent.  Contrasted  w^ith  this,  the  manufacturing  output 
has  increased  by  over  60  percent.  The  number  of  employees  has  in- 
creased by  over  30  percent.  The  value  of  crops  has  increased  by  over 
45  percent.  The  shipments  from  Southern  ports  have  increased  by  50 
percent;  the  net  income  of  your  railw^ays  has  grow^n  by  over  140  per- 
cent; electrical  povi^er  in  use  has  been  increased  by  125  percent.  The 
postal  receipts  have  grow^n  by  45  percent.  That  this  enormous  increase 
in  v^ealth  and  production  has  had  v^ide  distribution  can  be  seen  on 
every  hand.  It  is  indicated  by  increased  w^ages  and  decreased  cost  of 
living,  in  20  percent  of  new^  homes,  in  a  gain  of  150  percent  of  auto- 
mobiles, and  30  percent  in  telephones.  Life  insurance  in  force  has  in- 
creased by  70  percent  and  bank  clearings  have  increased  by  50  percent. 
Depositors  in  savings  banks  have  more  than  doubled.  Building  and 
loan  association  assets  have  increased  180  percent.  In  nearly  every  case 
these  percentages  exceed  the  corresponding  increase  in  the  country 
as  a  w^hole.  All  this  has  been  accomplished  in  7}^  years. 

In  every  phase  of  life  the  South  is  moving  f orw^ard.  New  vistas  of 
betterment  are  opening.  The  ability  and  energy  of  the  people  is  con- 
stantly growling  and  is  of  more  dynamic  scope.  They  have  engaged 
in  every  form  of  useful  community  effort  to  improve  both  the  material 
and  spiritual  side  of  life. 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  be  president  of  the  Better  Homes  Association. 
In  that  organization  over  2,000  tow^ns  have  actively  cooperated  through- 
out the  South  during  this  past  year.  Fourteen  out  of  24  of  the  annual 
prizes  given  by  this  association  for  the  most  successful  w^ork  during 
the  last  5  years  have  been  aw^arded  to  the  Southern  committees  for 
leadership  in  bettering  homes.  Moreover,  as  director  in  various  na- 
tional committees  devoted  to  increase  of  playgrounds  and  public  parks, 
I  have  had  occasion  to  note  w^ith  gratification  the  extraordinary  progress 
made  throughout  the  South  in  the  provision  for  wholesome  recreation. 
You  have  not  been  negligent  of  education.  In  the  past  7  years  the  at- 
tendance in  high  schools  has  increased  by  91  percent  and  in  institutions 
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of  higher  learning  by  70  percent.  Your  moral  and  spiritual  foundations 
have  been  strengthened. 

I  know  that  the  people  of  the  South  will  agree  with  me  that  these 
results  could  never  have  been  attained  but  for  helpful  cooperation  and 
sound  policies  in  the  National  Government,  and  that  change  of  these 
poUcies  can  bring  only  distress  and  disaster. 

The  South  possesses  vast  resources  of  raw  materials  and  electrical 
power,  easy  access  to  the  sea,  a  great  reserve  of  labor,  a  wealth  of  soil, 
a  moderate  climate.  Most  of  these  factors  have  been  here  always.  Such 
resources  exist  in  many  other  countries,  but  if  they  are  not  accompanied 
by  fine  leadership,  by  intellect  and  character  as  well  as  sound  policies 
of  government,  there  could  be  no  such  development  as  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  the  South  during  this  last  7  years.  That  leadership  has  not 
been  by  immigration  from  the  North.  It  has  been  the  product  of 
Southern  men  and  women.  The  South  has  again  proved  to  have  in 
her  blood  that  strain  of  leadership  and  fortitude  which  contributed 
so  much  to  found  our  Republic  and  so  much  to  build  our  own  West. 

I  reaUze  that  I  come  here  as  the  candidate  of  a  political  party  with 
whose  policies  many  of  you  within  my  sight  and  many  within  the 
sound  of  my  voice  have  often  differed.  I  respect  your  views  regarding 
that  difference.  Yet  so  closely  welded  in  common  interest  are  the 
pressing  issues  of  our  Nation  today  that  it  should  be  no  longer  un- 
usual for  a  citizen  of  any  region  to  vote  for  a  President  who  represents 
the  principles  which  correspond  with  his  convictions. 

Our  national  officials  are  chosen  in  order  that  they  may  protect  the 
political  and  economic  health  of  the  American  people.  In  a  contest 
such  as  this  there  is  no  place  for  personal  bitterness.  A  great  attribute 
of  our  political  life  has  been  the  spirit  of  fair  play  with  which  our 
Presidential  contests  have  been  waged  in  former  years  and  the  sports- 
manlike spirit  in  which  we  have  accepted  the  result.  We  prove  our- 
selves worthy  of  self-government  and  worthy  of  confidence  as  officials 
in  proportion  as  we  keep  these  contests  free  from  abuse,  free  from 
misrepresentation,  and  free  from  words  and  acts  which  carry  regret. 
Whatever  the  result,  we  remain  fellow  countrymen. 
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No  better  illustration  of  true  sportsmanship  in  American  politics 
can  be  found  than  in  the  historic  contest  waged  in  this  State  between 
two  brilliant  brothers,  one  of  whom  honors  us  with  his  presence  at 
this  meeting,  the  beloved  Alfred  Taylor  of  Tennessee.  In  the  annals 
of  chivalry  no  chapter  portrays  human  nature  to  better  advantage  than 
your  own  "War  of  the  Roses"  in  which  Alfred  Taylor,  the  Republican, 
and  Robert  Taylor,  the  Democrat,  engaged  in  fierce  political  combat, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  Nation,  and  stirred  this  whole 
State  from  center  to  circumference.  Yet  in  the  heat  of  strife  they  kept 
in  mind  the  advice  of  that  good  mother  who  had  admonished  her 
two  stalwart  sons  never  to  forget  the  tie  of  brotherhood.  It  is  in  that  spirit 
I  wish  to  discuss  the  problems  that  concern  our  country  and  the  methods 
I  believe  necessary  to  obtain  their  solution. 

Our  country  has  entered  upon  an  entirely  new  era.  For  14  years  our 
attention  in  public  life  has  been  mainly  given  to  the  Great  War  and 
reconstruction  from  it.  These  14  years  have  witnessed  a  revolution 
in  our  world  relations,  in  many  phases  of  our  economic  life  and  our 
relation^  of  government  to  them.  Due  to  the  ingenuity  and  hard  work 
of  our  people  and  the  sound  policies  in  government,  we  have  come 
since  the  war  to  be  the  greatest  reservoir  of  the  world's  wealth.  We  have 
transformed  ourselves  from  a  country  borrowing  capital  from  abroad 
to  the  foremost  lender  of  capital  to  foreign  countries.  Our  people, 
growing  in  efficiency  and  productive  power,  are  pressing  for  expansion 
of  world  markets.  Competition  for  these  markets  grows  keener  each 
year.  Our  increasing  foreign  trade  has  penetrated  into  every  country 
in  the  world.  Political  diseases  arising  from  the  war  misery  of  foreign 
countries  have  at  times  disturbed  us  by  their  infection  of  certain  of  our 
people.  The  poverty  of  Europe  presses  huge  immigration  toward  us. 
We  still  have  unsettled  debts  due  us  from  the  war.  For  all  these  rea- 
sons our  international  relations  have  vastly  increased.  By  our  growth 
of  wealth  and  power  we  have  a  great  burden  of  responsibility  for  the 
peace  of  the  world.  Abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic  has  become  a  part  of 
our  fundamental  law  and  great  problems  of  enforcement  and  obedi- 
ence to  law  have  arisen  from  it.  From  the  violence  of  the  war  we  have 
inherited  increase  in  crime.  Technicalities  of  court  procedure  have  been 
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used  to  defeat  justice  and  to  aid  law  violators.  The  invention  of  the 
gas  engine  has  brought  the  automobile  and  the  airplane.  It  has  shortened 
distances,  but  it  has  brought  nev^  problems  in  roads  and  traffic. 

Discoveries  in  electricity  have  meant  an  immense  expansion  in  power 
and  communication,  which  bring  also  their  problems  of  regulation  to 
protect  public  rights.  The  war  has  vastly  increased  the  expenditures 
of  the  Government.  The  assessment  of  taxes  and  expenditures  of  pub- 
lic monies  have  come  to  bear  a  vital  part  in  business  stability.  During 
these  years  we  have  adopted  a  measure  of  Federal  control  of  credit. 
Errors  in  that  delicate  adjustment  can  cause  us  fabulous  losses.  The 
war  has  dislocated  our  transportation  relations  both  within  our  country 
and  with  foreign  countries.  Development  of  inland  waterways,  of 
merchant  marine,  and  consolidation  of  railways  are  forced  upon  us. 
More  acute  than  all  are  the  readjustments  in  the  world's  producing 
and  consuming  power.  Great  expansion  of  agricultural  production  in 
Canada  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  combined  with  increasing  effi- 
ciency and  larger  production  by  our  own  farmers,  has  rendered  unstable 
those  branches  of  our  agriculture  which  are  dependent  upon  foreign 
markets.  These  circumstances  have  brought  a  long  train  of  difficulties 
to  the  American  farmer.  With  fewer  men  needed  upon  the  farm 
and  with  more  needed  in  other  lines  of  production,  our  great  cities 
have,  within  this  14  years,  a  little  less  than  doubled  in  population,  with 
resultant  social  problems.  Increasing  skill  and  prosperity  have  brought 
us  more  material  comfort  and  greater  leisure  but  also  serious  questions 
as  to  how  we  should  use  our  leisure  time.  New  inventions,  including 
the  automobile  and  the  radio,  have  brought  us  into  closer  relations 
with  our  neighbors,  and  given  us  a  keener  knowledge  of  each  other,  a 
broader  vision  of  the  world,  and  higher  ambitions.  This  higher  standard 
of  living,  this  new  prosperity,  is  dependent  upon  an  economic  system 
vastly  more  intricate  and  delicately  adjusted  than  ever  before.  It  now 
must  be  kept  in  perfect  tune  if  we  would  not,  through  its  dislocation, 
have  a  breakdown  in  employment  and  in  the  standards  of  living  of  our 
people.  From  all  this,  new  moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  economic 
problems  crowd  upon  us. 
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Our  government  was  created  in  the  belief  that  economic  activities — 
that  is^  the  forces  of  business  and  commerce — ^would  translate  them- 
selves into  widely  distributed  public  welfare  if  left  alone  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Government  has  come  more  and  more  to  touch  this 
delicate  web  at  a  thousand  points.  We  indeed  wish  the  Government  to 
leave  it  alone  to  the  utmost  degree,  but  yearly  the  relations  of  govern- 
ment to  national  prosperity  become  more  and  more  intimate  regardless 
of  what  we  wish  to  think.  All  this  places  a  greater  strain  upon  the  flexi- 
bility of  our  government  and  should  give  us  deep  concern  over  every 
extension  of  its  authority  lest  we  overburden  it  to  the  breaking  point. 

I  wish  to  remind  you  of  something  which  may  sound  humble  and 
commonplace,  but  it  vibrates  through  every  hope  of  the  future.  It  is 
this — the  unit  of  American  life  is  the  family  and  the  home.  It  is  the 
economic  unit  as  well  as  the  moral  and  spiritual  unit.  But  it  is  more 
than  this.  It  is  the  beginning  of  self-government.  It  is  the  throne  of  our 
highest  ideals.  It  is  the  source  of  the  spiritual  energy  of  our  people.  For 
the  perfecting  of  this  unit  of  national  life  we  must  bend  all  of  our 
material  and  scientific  ingenuity.  For  the  attainment  of  this  end  we 
must  lend  every  energy  of  the  Government. 

I  have  before  emphasized  that  the  test  of  our  government  is  what 
it  does  to  insure  that  the  home  is  secure  in  material  benefit  and  com- 
fort; what  it  does  to  keep  that  home  free  from  bureaucratic  domination; 
what  it  does  to  open  the  door  of  opportunity  to  every  boy  and  girl 
within  it;  what  it  does  in  building  moral  safeguards  and  strengthening 
moral  and  spiritual  inspiration.  From  the  homes  of  America  must  ema- 
nate that  purity  of  inspiration  only  as  a  result  of  which  we  can  suc- 
ceed in  self-government.  I  speak  of  this  as  a  basic  principle  that  should 
guide  our  national  life.  I  speak  of  it  as  the  living  action  of  government 
in  the  building  of  a  nation.  I  speak  of  it  as  the  source  from  which  gov- 
ernment must  rise  to  higher  and  higher  standards  of  perfection  from 
year  to  year. 

I  cannot  within  the  limits  of  time  discuss  in  detail  the  poUcies  of 
our  government  or  the  solution  of  the  multitude  of  issues  that  con- 
front us  and  the  attitude  of  my  party  and  myself  toward  them.  I  shall 
mention  shortly  those  which  have  more  particular  interest  to  the  South. 
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As  never  before  does  the  keeping  of  our  economic  machine  in  tune 
depend  upon  wise  policies  in  the  administrative  side  of  the  Govern- 
ment. And  from  its  stabiUty  do  v^e  assure  the  home  against  unemploy- 
ment and  preserve  its  security  and  comfort. 

I  advocate  strengthening  of  the  protective  tariff  as  Henry  Clay  of 
Kentucky  advocated  it;  not  as  an  abstract  economic  theory,  but  as  a 
practical  and  definite  policy  of  protecting  the  standards  of  living  of 
the  American  family.  The  purpose  of  the  tariff  is  not  to  balance  the 
books  of  business  corporations  but  to  safeguard  the  family  budget.  With 
the  increasing  pressures  from  countries  of  low^er  standards  of  living 
it  has  become  the  fundamental  safeguard  of  the  American  w^orkman 
and  the  American  farmer.  I  v^ish  to  see  complete  protection  for  the 
farmer  of  our  home  market.  It  is  vital  to  the  South  as  w^ell  as  to  other 
parts  of  the  country.  It  would  produce  a  needed  further  diversification 
of  southern  agriculture.  A  retreat  would  ruin  millions  of  our  farmers 
today. 

And  likewise  the  great  manufacturing  industries  of  the  South  are 
dependent  upon  it.  Your  vast  spinning  industry,  your  iron  and  steel 
industries,  are  the  product  of  it.  No  more  beneficient  exhibit  of  the 
result  of  the  Protective  Tariff  Act  of  1922  exists  than  in  this  very  city. 
Here  factories  are  in  course  of  erection  and  expansion  whose  establish- 
ment within  the  United  States  is  due  solely  to  that  tariff  act.  Directly 
and  indirectly  they  will  provide  improved  livelihood  to  more  than 
15,000  homes.  If  it  were  not  for  that  protection  these  goods  would 
be  imported  today  as  the  product  of  foreign  labor. 

We  must  continue  our  endeavor  to  restore  economic  equality  to  those 
farm  families  who  have  lagged  behind  in  the  march  of  progress. 

In  the  past  7|/^  years  Congress  has  passed  more  than  a  score  of  con- 
structive acts  in  direct  aid  of  the  farmer  and  the  improvement  of  his 
marketing  system.  They  have  contributed  greatly  to  strengthen  the 
agricultural  industry.  Our  party  has  undertaken  to  go  farther  than  this 
and  to  still  further  reorganize  farmers'  marketing  systems,  placing  it  on 
a  basis  of  greater  stability  and  security.  I  may  repeat  these  proposals.  We 
stand  specifically  pledged  to  create  a  Federal  Farm  Board  of  men  sym- 
pathetic with  the  problem,  to  be  clothed  with  powers  and  resources 
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with  which  not  only  to  further  aid  farmers'  cooperatives  and  assist  gen- 
erally in  solving  the  multitude  of  different  farm  problems  which  arise 
from  all  quarters  of  our  nation,  but  in  particular  to  build  up  with  initial 
advances  of  capital  from  the  Government  farmer-owned  and  farmer- 
controlled  stabilization  corporations  which  will  protect  the  farmer 
from  depressions  and  the  demoralization  of  summer  and  periodic  sur- 
pluses. Such  an  instrumentality  should  be  able  to  develop  as  years  go  on 
the  constructive  measures  necessary  to  solve  the  farmers'  new  problems 
that  will  inevitably  arise.  It  is  no  proposal  of  subsidy  or  fee  or  tax  upon 
the  farmer.  It  is  a  proposal  to  assist  the  farmer  on  to  his  own  feet  into 
control  of  his  own  destinies.  This  is  not  a  theoretic  formula.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness proposition  designed  to  make  farming  more  profitable.  No  such 
far-reaching  and  specific  proposal  has  ever  been  made  by  a  political 
party  on  behalf  of  any  industry  in  our  history.  It  marks  our  desire  for 
establishment  of  farmers'  stability  and  at  the  same  time  maintains  his 
independence  and  individuality. 

I  do  not  favor  any  increase  in  immigration.  Restriction  protects  the 
American  home  from  widespread  unemployment.  At  the  same  time  we 
must  humanize  the  laws  but  only  within  the  present  quotas. 

The  purpose  of  the  18th  amendment  is  to  protect  the  American  home. 
A  sacred  obligation  is  imposed  on  the  President  to  secure  its  honest 
enforcement  and  to  eliminate  the  abuses  which  have  grown  up  around 
it;  I  wish  it  to  succeed. 

I  believe  in  continued  development  of  good  roads.  They  bring  the 
farmers'  produce  to  market  more  cheaply,  and  by  them  we  gain  in 
neighborly  contacts  and  uplift  of  spirit. 

I  advocate  the  enlarged  and  vigorous  development  of  our  inland 
waterways  because  they  tend  to  diversify  industry,  they  cheapen  the 
transportation  of  farm  produce,  and  they  bring  larger  returns  to  the 
farm  home. 

I  rejoice  at  the  enactment  of  legislation  authorizing  the  construction 
of  flood  control  works  of  the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers,  for  they  give 
protection  to  thousands  of  homes  and  open  the  opportunity  for  new 
homes.  We  should  complete  these  works  with  the  utmost  energy. 
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Because  3  million  of  our  homes  obtain  their  support  from  manufacture 
of  articles  which  we  import  and  export,  we  must  continue  to  promote 
and  defend  our  foreign  trade. 

We  must  assure  a  sound  merchant  marine  to  safeguard  our  overseas 
trade  against  foreign  discrimination. 

We  must  inexorably  pursue  the  present  policies  of  economy  in  gov- 
ernment, for  through  every  tax  reduction  we  leave  more  income  in 
every  home. 

It  is  vital  that  the  Government  continue  its  effort  to  aid  in  the  elim- 
ination of  waste  in  production  and  distribuiton,  through  scientific  re- 
search and  by  direct  cooperation  with  business.  By  it  we  have  made  great 
gains  in  stability.  From  stability  in  business  come  increased  consump- 
tion of  farm  products,  regularity  of  employment,  and  certainty  to  the 
family  budget. 

We  must  maintain  our  Navy  and  our  Army  in  such  fashion  that  we 
shall  have  complete  defense  of  our  homes  from  even  the  fear  of  foreign 
invasion. 

Our  foreign  policies  must  be  ever  directed  to  the  cause  of  peace  that 
we  never  again  need  sacrifice  our  sons  on  the  field  of  battle. 

To  our  veterans  who  gave  freely  of  their  all  in  times  of  danger  we 
must  continue  to  be  not  only  just  but  generous  in  enacting  and  inter- 
preting laws  for  their  relief. 

To  protect  our  people  from  violence  at  home  we  must  revise  our 
court  procedure  to  produce  swifter  and  surer  justice  and  we  should 
begin  with  the  Federal  Government. 

I  believe  in  the  merit  system  of  the  Civil  Service,  and  I  beHeve  further 
that  appointive  offices  must  be  filled  by  those  who  deserve  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  communities  they  serve. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  moral  development  and  the  enlarged 
opportunity  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  every  home  that  we  increasingly 
strengthen  our  public  school  system  and  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning. 

All  legislation,  all  administrative  action,  must  stand  the  supreme 
test  that  it  provide  equal  opportunity  for  all  our  citizens,  not  for  any 
special   group. 
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I  do  not  favor  any  general  extension  of  the  Federal  Government 
into  the  operation  of  business  in  competition  with  its  citizens.  It  is 
not  the  sytsem  of  Lincoln  or  Roosevelt.  It  is  not  the  American  system.  It 
not  only  undermines  initiative  but  it  undermines  State  and  local  self- 
government.  It  is  the  destruction  of  States'  rights.  Democracy,  however, 
must  be  master  in  its  own  house.  It  can  assure  the  conservation  of  our 
governmentally  controlled  natural  resources  in  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  has  demonstrated  that  by  the  power  of  regulation  it  can  prevent 
abuse;  it  can  and  must  control  natural  monopolies  in  full  public  interest. 
It  can  do  so  without  abdicating  the  very  principles  upon  which  our 
nation  has  been  founded  and  through  which  we  have  reached  a  standard 
of  living  and  comfort  unparalleled  in  the  world.  Violations  of  public 
interest  by  individuals  or  corporations  should  be  followed  by  the  con- 
demnation and  punishment  they  deserve,  but  this  should  not  induce 
us  to  abandon  progressive  principles  and  substitute  in  their  place  deadly 
and  destructive  doctrines.  There  are  local  instances  where  the  Govern- 
ment must  enter  the  business  field  as  a  byproduct  of  some  great  major 
purpose,  such  as  improvement  in  navigation,  flood  control,  scientific 
research,  or  national  defense;  but  they  do  not  vitiate  the  general  policy 
to  which  we  should  adhere. 

The  President  has  primarily  the  great  task  of  administering  the  biggest 
business  in  the  world— the  United  States  Government.  It  is  a  business 
involving  an  expenditure  of  $3,500  million  a  year  and  the  employment 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people.  Its  honest  and  efficient  administra- 
tion touches  the  welfare  of  our  people  to  a  degree  perhaps  as  great  as 
the  legislative  and  political  policies.  The  President  also  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  cooperating  with  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  laws  and 
securing  their  enforcement.  In  the  determination  of  policies  he  is  not 
only  the  leader  of  a  party.  He  is  more  than  this.  He  is  the  President  of 
the  whole  people.  He  must  interpret  the  conscience  of  America.  He 
must  guide  his  conduct  by  the  idealism  of  our  people.  The  Presidency 
is  no  dictatorship.  It  is  not  intended  to  be.  Safeguards  are  provided  to 
prevent  it.  Our  fathers  knew  that  men  were  not  made  for  government 
but  government  for  men— to  aid  and  to  serve  them.  Our  government 
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rests  solely  upon  the  will  of  the  people;  it  springs  from  the  people;  its 
policies  must  be  approved  by  the  people. 

From  my  experience  in  government  in  the  past  years  both  in  v^ar  and 
peace  I  have  been  profoundly  impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  have  in- 
creasing need  to  replace  dictation  by  law  to  the  fullest  extent  possible 
by  cooperation  between  the  administrative  side  of  our  government  and 
the  forces  in  the  community.  Scores  of  activities  organized  in  these  years 
through  cooperation  with  voluntary  bodies  on  both  the  economic  and 
welfare  sides  have  convinced  me  that  far  more  of  the  problem  of  prog- 
ress can  be  accomplished  by  voluntary  action  assisted  with  cooperation 
by  the  Government  than  has  been  supposed. 

One  test  of  our  economic  and  social  system  is  its  capacity  to  cure  its 
own  abuses.  New  abuses  and  new  relationships  to  the  public  interest 
will  occur  as  long  as  we  continue  to  progress.  If  we  are  to  be  wholly 
dependent  upon  government  to  cure  every  evil,  we  shall  by  this  very 
method  have  created  an  enlarged  and  deadening  abuse  through  the 
extension  of  bureaucracy  and  the  clumsy  and  incapable  handling  of 
delicate  economic  forces.  And  much  abuse  has  been  and  can  be  cured 
by  inspiration  and  cooperation  rather  than  by  regulation  of  the 
Government. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  many  journeys  to  the  South  and  of 
many  warm  friendships  there.  To  me  came  the  opportunity  of  serv- 
ice during  the  long  months  of  the  greatest  disaster  which  has  ever 
come  to  our  own  country  outside  of  war — the  Mississippi  flood.  In  that 
service  I  came  to  even  more  fully  appreciate  not  only  the  character  and 
the  devotion  of  the  southern  people,  but  I  found  proof  of  a  phase  of  our 
American  life  that  I  had  long  believed  existed  but  was  difficult  of 
demonstration.  I,  with  other  Americans,  have  perhaps  unduly  resented 
the  stream  of  criticism  of  American  life,  of  the  stature  and  character 
of  our  people.  More  particularly  have  I  resented  the  sneers  at  Main 
Street.  For  I  have  known  that  in  the  cottages  that  lay  behind  the  street 
rested  the  strength  of  our  national  character.  When  it  came  to  the  orga- 
nization necessary  to  meet  that  great  catastrophe,  the  pressure  of  time 
alone  made  it  necessary  to  rely  wholly  upon  the  leadership,  intelligence, 
the  devotion,  the  sense  of  integrity  and  service  of  hundreds  of  towns 
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and  villages  on  the  border  of  die  flood.  It  was  they  who  must  under- 
take the  instant  work  of  rescue,  the  building  of  gigantic  camps,  the 
care  of  children,  the  provision  of  food,  the  protection  of  health  of 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  homeless  people.  All  that  we  who  were 
in  the  direction  could  do  was  to  outline  the  nature  of  the  service  that 
every  town  and  village  should  perform,  assist  them  with  resources.  In 
the  face  of  that  terrific  problem  that  would  test  the  stamina  and  qual- 
ity of  any  people,  there  was  not  a  failure  in  a  single  case.  This  perhaps 
stands  out  larger  in  my  mind  than  in  most  men  because  under  similar 
conditions  of  great  emergency  I  have  had  the  duty  to  organize  popu- 
lations abroad.  And  in  no  country  does  there  exist  the  intelligence,  the 
devotion,  the  probity,  the  ability  to  rise  to  a  great  emergency  that  exists 
in  the  Main  Street  of  the  American  town  and  village.  I  do  not  wish  to 
disparage  the  usefulness  of  Broadway,  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  or  State 
Street,  but  it  is  from  Main  Street  and  its  countryside  that  the  creative 
energies  of  the  Nation  must  be  replenished  and  restored. 

I  rejoice  with  you  at  the  wonderful  development  in  the  South  not 
alone  because  of  the  benefits  which  it  has  brought  but  because  it  rep- 
resents something  more  fundamental.  Many  of  our  most  difficult  prob- 
lems in  national  life  have  come  because  of  the  extraordinary  growth 
of  our  great  cities.  History  shows  that  crowded  cities  too  often  breed 
injustices  and  crimes,  misery  and  suffering.  The  people  of  the  South, 
and  of  New  England  especially,  are  showing  the  country  how  to  join 
industry  with  agriculture  to  their  mutual  benefit.  The  importance  of 
your  effort  and  your  success  cannot  be  overstated. 

The  Federal  Government  can  assist  this  movement  of  wider  spread 
of  industry  by  scientific  research,  by  surveys  of  the  resources  of  each 
region  and  study  of  its  interest  in  and  adaptability  to  various  indus- 
tries. And  the  Government  can  do  more.  It  can  directly  assist  not  only 
the  South  but  the  whole  Nation  in  this  course  by  the  improvement  of 
our  roads,  waterways,  and  ports,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  the 
spread  of  electrical  power  to  factory  and  farm,  by  building  up  of  the 
merchant  marine,  and  expansion  of  the  foreign  markets  natural  to  each 
section. 
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I  have  endeavored  in  this  address  to  present  to  you  the  policies  which 
have  made  and  v^ill  make  for  prosperity  of  our  country.  They  hold  the 
hope  of  the  final  abolition  of  poverty.  They  make  for  better  homes. 
They  make  for  more  individuality  in  life.  They  open  the  door  of  oppor- 
tunity to  boys  and  girls  of  town  and  country  as  well  as  of  the  great 
cities.  From  these  accomplishments  comes  the  lift  of  moral  and  spiritual 
life.  From  them  comes  an  America  greater  and  higher  in  purpose. 


Boston,  Massachusetts. 
October  15, 1928 

ECONOMIC  questions  have  over  the  past  50  years  grown  to  a  larger 
and  larger  proportion  of  our  national  issues.  Today  these  questions 
are  more  dominant  than  ever.  Upon  their  sound  solution  depend  our 
prosperity,  our  standards  of  living,  and  the  opportunities  for  a  fuller 
life  to  every  home.  I  make  no  apologies,  therefore,  for  speaking  to  you 
tonight  on  economic  questions,  as  they  are  affected  by  the  tariff  and 
our  foreign  trade,  including  our  merchant  marine.  Obviously,  the  poli- 
cies of  our  government  bear  the  most  important  relationship  to  the 
maintenance  and  expansion  of  foreign  trade,  and  the  Government  is  the 
sole  origin  of  the  tariff. 

I  have  been  told  that  traditionally  these  subjects  are  of  less  interest 
to  the  women  of  our  country  than  to  the  men.  This  I  do  not  believe. 
Not  alone  are  women  today  a  large  part  of  the  army  of  industry,  but 
they  are  also  the  treasurers  of  the  household,  and  the  security  of  the 
family  income  is  to  them  of  primary  concern. 

There  are  no  more  important  questions  to  the  people  of  New  Eng- 
land than  this.  Nature  has  given  you  no  coal  mines,  no  oil  wells,  no 
vast  expanse  of  prairie — in  fact,  no  great  possessions  of  raw  materials. 
Your  transportation  relations,  both  inland  and  overseas,  do  not  present 
to  you  the  economic  opportunity  for  basic  raw  material  industries. 

But  New  England  has  something  even  more  important  than  all  this. 
It  has  from  the  very  beginnings  of  our  history  provided  industrial  and 
commercial  leadership  and  skilled  workmanship  in  the  United  States. 
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The  courage,  genius,  and  lofty  integrity  of  that  leadership  have  for  200 
years  carried  New  England  through  a  score  of  those  inevitable  crises 
that  come  from  invention,  from  change  in  demand. 

New^  England  began  w^ith  a  shipping  industry  as  her  dominant  com- 
mercial occupation.  She  succeeded  in  it  because  she  built  better  ships, 
because  she  v^as  more  skillful  in  ship  construction,  and  because  she 
developed  greater  skill  in  operation.  She  spread  her  ships  over  all  the 
seas.  She  was  the  first  part  of  our  country  to  develop  the  factory  sys- 
tem. She  trained  the  first  skilled  workers,  erected  the  first  machinery, 
and  set  up  the  first  equipment  of  modern  industry.  Her  people  have 
developed  not  only  a  great  industry  and  commerce  but  a  great  inheri- 
tance of  method  and  skill.  It  is  not  simply  a  great  past;  it  is  a  great 
present. 

Today,  with  her  reservoir  of  skilled  artisanship,  of  able  technologists 
and  administrators,  with  her  own  capital,  with  access  to  the  markets 
of  our  own  country  and  of  the  world.  New  England  is,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  over  many  generations  to  come,  the  great  American  center 
for  production  of  those  articles  where  we  require  quality  rather  than 
quantity.  But  the  very  nature  of  her  location,  the  character  of  her  indus- 
try, and  her  resources  make  New  England  on  one  hand  dependent  upon 
the  tariff  to  protect  certain  of  her  industries  in  the  American  market, 
and  upon  the  other  hand  the  development  of  foreign  trade  to  find 
world  markets  for  others. 

And  today  the  whole  Nation  has  more  profound  reasons  for  solicitude 
in  the  promotion  of  our  foreign  trade  than  ever  before.  As  the  result 
of  our  inventive  genius  and  the  pressure  of  high  wages,  we  have  led 
the  world  in  substituting  machines  for  hand  labor.  This,  together  with 
able  leadership  and  skilled  workers,  enables  us  to  produce  goods  much  in 
excess  of  our  own  needs.  Taking  together  our  agriculture  and  our  man- 
ufactures and  our  mining,  we  have  increased  our  production  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  during  the  last  8  years^  while  our  population  has 
increased  only  about  10  percent.  Much  of  this  increase  of  production 
has  been  absorbed  in  higher  standards  of  living,  but  the  surplus  grows 
with  this  unceasing  improvement.  To  insure  continuous  employment 
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and  maintain  our  wages  we  must  find  a  profitable  market  for  these 
surpluses. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  reason  for  lending  high  importance  to  our 
foreign  trade,  either  for  New  England  or  the  country  as  a  whole.  Our 
business  ideal  must  be  stabiUty — that  is,  regularity  of  production  and 
regularity  of  employment.  We  attain  stability  in  production,  whether 
it  be  in  the  individual  factory  or  in  the  whole  industry,  or  whether 
it  is  in  the  Nation  at  large,  by  the  number  of  different  customers  we 
supply.  The  shock  of  decreased  demand  from  a  single  customer  can 
be  absorbed  by  the  increase  from  another,  if  distribution  be  diffused. 
Consequently  our  industries  will  gain  in  stability,  the  wider  we  spread 
our  trade  with  foreign  countries.  This  additional  security  reflects  itself 
in  the  home  of  every  worker  and  every  farmer  in  our  country. 

The  expansion  of  export  trade  has  a  vital  importance  in  still  another 
direction.  The  goods  which  we  export  contribute  to  the  purchase  from 
foreign  countries  of  the  goods  and  raw  materials  which  we  cannot 
ourselves  produce.  We  might  survive  as  a  nation,  though,  on  lower 
living  standards  and  wages,  if  we  had  to  suppress  the  9  percent  or  10 
percent  of  our  total  production  which  is  now  sold  abroad.  But  our 
whole  standard  of  life  would  be  paralyzed  and  much  of  the  joy  of 
living  destroyed  if  we  were  denied  sufficient  imports.  Without  con- 
tinued interchange  of  tropical  products  with  those  of  the  temperate  zone, 
whole  sections  of  the  world,  including  our  own  country,  must  stagnate 
and  degenerate  in  civilization.  We  could  not  run  an  automobile,  we 
could  not  operate  a  dynamo  or  use  a  telephone,  were  we  without  im- 
ported raw  materials  from  the  tropics.  In  fact,  the  whole  structure 
of  our  advancing  civilization  would  crumble  and  the  great  mass  of 
mankind  would  travel  backwards  if  the  foreign  trade  of  the  world 
were  to  cease.  The  Great  War  brought  into  bold  relief  the  utter  depend- 
ence of  nations  upon  foreign  trade.  One  of  the  major  strategies  of  that 
hour  was  to  crush  the  enemy  by  depriving  him  of  foreign  trade  and 
therefore  of  supplies  of  material  and  foodstuffs  vital  to  his  existence. 

Trade  in  its  true  sense  is  not  commercial  war;  it  is  a  vital  mutual 
service.  The  volume  of  world  trade  depends  upon  prosperity.  In  fact, 
it  grows  from  prosperity.  Every  nation  loses  by  the  poverty  of  another. 
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Every  nation  gains  by  the  prosperity  of  another.  Our  prosperity  in  the 
United  States  has  enabled  us  in  8  years  to  make  enormous  increases  in 
the  purchase  of  goods  from  other  nations.  These  increasing  purchases 
have  added  prosperity  and  liveUhood  to  milUons  of  people  abroad. 
And  their  prosperity  in  turn  has  enabled  them  to  increase  the  amount 
of  goods  they  can  buy  from  us. 

Realizing  these  essentials,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration when  we  came  into  power  JYz  years  ago — confronted  as 
we  were  by  millions  of  unemployed — ^was  to  devise  measures  to  vigor- 
ously restore  and  expand  our  foreign  trade.  It  was  evident  that  we  must 
sell  more  products  abroad  if  we  would  restore  jobs,  maintain  steady 
employment  for  labor  and  activity  for  our  industries.  It  was  clear  that 
we  must  dispose  of  the  farmer's  surplus  abroad  if  he  was  to  recover 
^  stability  and  an  ability  to  buy  the  products  of  our  labor.  As  an  aftermath 
of  the  war  we  were  confronted  with  a  total  disorganization  of  our  ex- 
port trade.  Our  exports  of  war  materials  had  been  brought  suddenly 
to  an  end.  But,  more  than  this,  the  trade  of  the  entire  world  was 
demoralized  to  the  extent  that  the  actual  movement  of  commodities 
between  nations  was  less  than  before  the  war.  We  set  out  on  a  defi- 
nitely organized  campaign  to  build  up  the  export  of  our  products.  To 
accomplish  this  we  reorganized  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  a 
greater  scale  than  has  ever  been  attempted  or  achieved  by  any  govern- 
ment in  the  world.  We  mobilized  our  manufacturers  and  exporters,  and 
cooperated  with  them  in  laying  out  and  executing  strategic  plans  for 
expanding  our  foreign  trade  with  all  nations  and  in  all  directions. 

The  Republican  administration  by  this  action  introduced  a  new 
basis  in  government  relation  with  business  and,  in  fact,  a  new  rela- 
tionship of  the  Government  with  its  citizens.  That  basis  was  definitely 
organized  cooperation.  The  method  was  not  dictation  nor  domination. 
It  was  not  regulation,  nor  subsidies,  nor  other  artificial  stimulants  such 
as  were  adopted  by  foreign  nations  in  similar  plight.  It  was  the  Gov- 
ernment, with  all  its  prestige,  interested  solely  in  public  welfare,  acting 
through  trained  specialists  in  voluntary  cooperation  with  committees 
of  businessmen  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  whole  country  in  expan- 
sion of  its  trade  and  its  ultimate  expression,  which  is  increased  and  stable 
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employment.  It  was  the  promotion  of  initiative  and  enterprise  which 
characterize  our  businessmen,  and  nowhere  greater  than  in  New 
England. 

In  the  year  1922  our  foreign  trade  upon  a  quantitative  basis  was 
almost  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  war,  that  is,  if  we  reduce  the  values 
by  the  amount  of  inflation  of  the  dollar.  Since  that  time  our  trade  has 
increased  steadily  year  by  year  until  in  the  year  1927  our  exports 
amounted  to  the  gigantic  sum  of  $4,865  million — or  a  billion  dollars 
increase  under  Republican  rule.  Our  imports  increased  in  the  past  7 
years  by  over  $1,675  million  to  a  total  of  $4,185  million.  There  never 
have  been  such  increases  in  a  similar  period  before  in  our  history. 
Today  we  are  the  largest  importers  and  the  second  largest  exporters  of 
goods  in  the  world.  Our  exports  show  on  a  quantitative  basis  an  increase 
of  58  percent  over  prewar,  while  our  imports  are  80  percent  above 
prewar.  The  other  combatant  nations  are  only  now  barely  recovering 
their  prewar  basis.  All  this  has  a  very  human  interpretation.  Our  total 
volume  of  exports  translates  itself  into  employment  for  2,400,000  fami- 
lies, while  its  increase  in  the  last  7  years  has  interpreted  itself  into 
livelihood  for  500,000  additional  families  in  the  United  States.  And 
in  addition  to  this,  millions  more  families  find  employment  in  the 
manufacture  of  imported  raw  materials.  The  farmer  has  a  better 
market  for  his  produce  by  reason  of  their  employment. 

Nor  has  New  England  failed  to  participate  fully  in  this  great  advance. 

With  perhaps  pardonable  pride  I  may  point  out  some  indication  of 
the  assistance  which  the  Government  has  given  to  this  great  expansion 
of  our  export  trade  through  searching  out  opportunity  for  American 
goods  abroad.  I  know  of  no  better  index  of  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's contribution  has  been  in  this  enormous  growth  than  the  number 
of  requests  which  come  constantly  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
from  our  manufacturers  and  exporters  for  assistance  and  service  of  one 
kind  or  another.  During  the  year  before  we  undertook  this  broad  plan 
of  cooperation  the  Government  at  its  various  offices  over  the  world 
received  less  than  700  such  requests  per  day.  These  demands  have 
increased  steadily  until  this  last  fiscal  year  they  exceeded  the  enormous 
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total  of  over  10,000  daily.  Unless  these  services  to  individual  manufac- 
turers and  exporters  were  bringing  positive  results  in  dollars  and  cents, 
wt  should  never  have  seen  this  phenomenal  growth. 

Nor  is  the  Government  solely  concerned  with  the  sale  of  our  products 
abroad.  We  are  deeply  interested  in  many  ways  in  our  imports.  One  of 
the  most  intricate  questions  has  been  to  secure  the  supply,  at  reasonable 
prices,  of  raw  materials  which  we  do  not  produce.  Beginning  soon  after 
the  war,  certain  foreign  governments  possessing  practical  monopoly 
of  such  materials,  began  the  organization  of  controls  designed  to  estab- 
lish prices  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  especially  to  us,  the  largest  pur- 
chaser. These  controls  increased  in  number  until  they  embraced  nearly 
one-third  of  our  imports  and  the  undue  tax  upon  our  consumers  reached 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  We  regarded  such  controls  to  be  in  the 
long  run  uneconomic  and  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  both  producer 
and  consumer.  We,  however,  felt  we  had  no  complaint  except  in  cases 
where  these  methods  resulted  in  speculation  and  consequent  unfair 
prices  to  our  people.  We  wish  to  pay  fair  price  for  what  we  buy  just 
as  we  wish  to  secure  a  fair  price  for  what  we  sell.  It  was  necessary  for 
us  to  demonstrate  that  the  consumer  has  inherent  rights.  Our  govern- 
ment used  its  influence  to  assist  American  industry  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion, by  encouraging  the  use  of  substitutes  and  synthetic  products,  and 
by  recommending  public  conservation  at  times  of  absolute  necessity. 
Happily  the  trend  in  the  creation  and  management  of  these  monopolies 
has  reversed  itself,  and  I  believe  this  question  will  present  no  further 
difficulty. 

The  Government  bears  other  direct  responsibilities  in  promoting 
and  safeguarding  our  foreign  trade.  It  can  prosper  only  under  sound 
financial  policies  of  our  government;  it  can  prosper  only  under  improv- 
ing efficiency  of  our  industry.  In  fact  its  progress  marches  only  with 
the  march  of  all  progress,  whether  it  be  education  or  decrease  in  taxes. 
Foreign  trade  thrives  only  in  peace.  But,  more  than  that,  it  thrives  only 
with  maintained  good  will  and  mutual  interest  with  other  nations. 

One  of  these  mutual  interests  lies  in  the  protection  of  American  citi- 
zens and  their  property  abroad,  and  the  protection  of  foreign  citizens 
in  our  borders.  The  world's  trading  operations  are  by  necessity  largely 
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carried  on  through  the  agency  of  their  own  citizens  who  migrate  to  for- 
eign countries.  So  that  in  the  pursuit  of  foreign  trade  we  have  an  ex- 
change of  citizens  as  well  as  of  goods.  Furthermore  our  citizens  who 
go  abroad  to  develop  foreign  countries,  or  our  citizens  who  loan  their 
savings  to  develop  foreign  countries,  are  contributing  to  the  advance- 
ment of  trade.  But  they  do  much  more.  They  build  up  the  standards  of 
living  and  the  prosperity  in  other  countries.  Unless  there  can  be  con- 
stantly evidenced  amongst  all  nations  that  the  lives  and  property  of  all 
citizens  abroad  shall  be  protected,  the  foreign  trade  and  the  economic 
life  of  the  world  will  degenerate  instead  of  thrive.  This  does  not  imply 
that  our  citizens  going  abroad  are  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country 
where  they  reside.  They  must  be  subject  to  such  laws  unless  these  laws 
are  a  violation  of  international  obligation.  This  implies  no  imperialism. 
It  is  the  simple  recognition  of  the  principle  of  comity  and  mutual  inter- 
est among  all  nations.  Confidence  in  this  principle  is  a  necessity  to  the 
advancement  of  civilization  itself.  Fortunately  the  occasions  where  it 
has  been  necessary  to  send  armed  forces  to  preserve  this  principle  are 
diminishing.  Aside  from  the  Great  War  the  Democratic  administration 
found  it  necessary  to  take  such  action  on  nine  occasions,  while  during 
this  administration  only  four  such  incidents  have  arisen.  Every  Amer- 
ican must  hope  that  they  will  not  again  arise. 

Government  cooperation  in  promoting  foreign  trade  is  even  more 
important  for  the  future  than  it  has  been  for  the  past.  It  is  more  im- 
portant to  New  England  than  it  has  ever  been  before.  With  the  assur- 
ance of  peace  for  many  years  to  come,  the  world  is  upon  the  threshold 
of  great  commercial  expansion.  The  other  great  nations  of  the  world 
have  been  slowly  recovering  from  the  war.  They  have  attained  a  very 
large  degree  of  economic  stability.  They  are  developing  increased  effi- 
ciency in  production  and  distribution  and  promotion  of  trade.  Almost 
every  month  brings  some  deputation  from  abroad  to  study  our  methods 
and  processes,  which  they  soon  translate  into  their  own  use.  We  do  not 
begrudge  them  all  of  our  technical  and  other  information.  We  search 
with  equal  diligence  to  translate  their  methods  of  progress  to  our  own 
use.  We  have  the  intelligent  self-interest  to  reahze  that  it  is  in  the  pros- 
perity and  progress  of  the  world  as  a  whole  that  we  must  seek  expan- 
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sion  in  our  foreign  trade.  Nevertheless,  as  the  stabiUty  of  foreign  nations 
becomes  greater  and  their  methods  improve,  their  competition  for 
neutral  markets  w^ill  become  sharper.  To  receive  our  due  share  of 
prosperity  in  these  markets  v^e  must  continue  an  increasing  vigorous 
cooperation  from  our  government. 

One  of  the  most  important  economic  issues  of  this  campaign  is  the 
protective  tariff.  The  Republican  Party  has  for  70  years  supported  a 
tariff  designed  to  give  adequate  protection  to  American  labor,  Amer- 
ican industry,  and  the  American  farm  against  foreign  competition. 

Our  opponents,  after  70  years  of  continuous  opposition  to  this  Re- 
pubHcan  doctrine,  now^  seek  to  convince  the  American  people  that 
they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  tariff  revision  at  their  hands.  The  Demo- 
cratic platform  states  that  they  v^ill  revise  the  duties  to  a  basis  of  "ef- 
fective competition."  They  did  this  once  before.  When  the  Underw^ood 
Tariff  Bill  v^as  introduced  to  Congress  in  1913  the  Democratic  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  presented  it  to  the  country  as  a 
"competitive  tariff."  That  measure  v^as  surely  not  a  protective  tariff. 
It  greatly  reduced  the  tariffs  on  American  manufactures  and  it  re- 
moved almost  the  w^hole  protection  of  the  agricultural  industry.  The 
competition  w^hich  it  provided  w^as  competition  with  foreign  w^ages 
and  standards  of  living.  The  Democratic  tariff  v^as  subjected  to  test 
for  only  a  fev^  months  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Those  few 
months  showed  the  beginnings  of  disaster  in  both  industry  and  agricul- 
ture. The  production  of  goods  abroad  competing  with  our  goods  ceased 
during  the  war  and  tariff  rates  became  relatively  unimportant.  It  was 
not  until  peace  was  restored  that  its  ill  effects  were  completely  disclosed 
to  the  American  people.  It  would  seem  fair  to  assume  from  the  dec- 
larations of  the  authors  of  the  measure  at  the  time  the  Underwood 
Bill  was  passed  that  it  was  the  ideal  of  an  "effective  competitive"  tariff. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  competition,  to  be  effective,  must  mean  that  foreign 
goods  will  have  opportunity  of  successfully  invading  our  home  markets. 
The  effect  of  the  formula  there  set  forth  means  a  reduction  of  the  tariff 
and  a  depression  in  American  wages  and  American  farm  prices  to 
meet  foreign  competition.  It  means  a  flood  of  foreign  goods,  of  foreign 
farm  produce,  with  the  consequent  reduction  of  wages  and  income 
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of  not  only  workers  and  farmers  but  the  whole  of  those  who  labor, 
whether  in  the  field,  at  the  bench,  or  at  the  desk. 

The  Republican  Party  stands  for  protection,  and  on  coming  into 
power  in  1922  it  enacted  again  a  protective  tariff  to  both  agriculture 
and  industry. 

Every  argument  urged  by  our  opponents  against  the  increased  duties 
in  the  RepubUcan  Tariff  Act  has  been  refuted  by  actual  experience. 
It  was  contended  that  our  costs  of  production  would  increase.  Their 
prophecy  was  wrong,  for  our  costs  have  decreased.  They  urged  that 
the  duties  which  we  proposed  would  increase  the  price  of  manufactured 
goods — yet  prices  have  steadily  decreased.  It  was  urged  that,  by  re- 
moving the  pressure  of  competition  of  foreign  goods,  our  industry 
would  fall  in  efficiency.  The  answer  to  that  is  found  in  our  vastly 
increased  production  per  man  in  every  branch  of  industry,  which, 
indeed,  is  the  envy  of  our  competitors.  They  asserted  that  the  enact- 
ment of  the  tariff  would  reduce  the  volume  of  our  imports.  Yet,  during 
the  last  7  years,  our  total  imports,  particularly  of  goods  which  we  do 
not  ourselves  produce,  have  greatly  increased.  They  predicted  that  with 
decreasing  imports  it  would  follow  that  our  sales  of  goods  abroad 
would  likewise  decrease.  Again  they  were  wrong.  Our  exports  have 
increased  to  unprecedented  totals.  In  fact  every  single  argument  put 
forth  by  our  opponents  against  us  at  that  time  has  proved  to  be  fallacious. 

The  tariff  written  by  the  Republican  Party  in  1922  has  been  accom- 
panied by  everything  which  our  opponents  predicted  that  the  tariff 
would  prevent.  It  has  been  accompanied  by  employment  and  prosperity. 

The  Tariff  Commission  is  a  most  valuable  arm  of  the  Government. 
It  can  be  strengthened  and  made  more  useful  in  several  ways.  But 
the  American  people  will  never  consent  to  delegating  authority  over 
the  tariff  to  any  commission,  whether  nonpartisan  or  bipartisan.  Our 
people  have  a  right  to  express  themselves  at  the  ballot  upon  so  vital 
a  question  as  this.  There  is  only  one  commission  to  which  delegation 
of  that  authority  can  be  made.  That  is  the  great  commission  of  their 
own  choosing,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the  President. 
It  is  the  only  commission  which  can  be  held  responsible  to  the  electorate. 
Those  who  believe  in  the  protective  tariff  will,  I  am  sure,  wish  to  leave 
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its  revision  in  the  hands  of  that  party  which  has  been  devoted  to  estab- 
Hshment  and  maintenance  of  that  principle  for  70  years. 

No  tariff  act  is  perfect.  With  the  shifting  of  economic  tides  some 
items  may  be  higher  than  necessary,  but  undoubtedly  some  are  too 
lovv^.  This  is  particularly  true  so  far  as  New^  England  is  concerned.  New 
England  has  many  protected  industries.  One  important  branch  of  them, 
the  cotton  and  wool  industries,  have  not  for  the  past  few  years  been 
in  a  satisfactory  condition.  They  comprise  about  26  percent  of  New 
England's  industrial  life.  Their  depressed  condition  has  not  been 
peculiar  to  New  England.  The  same  situation  has  prevailed  through- 
out the  world  and  is  due  largely  to  the  same  factors — style  changes, 
production  in  new  areas,  and  decided  changes  in  the  trends  of  con- 
sumption. There  has  been  less  hardship  in  the  United  States  than 
abroad,  and  that  fact  has  been  due  to  the  partial  protection  afforded 
in  the  tariff  against  inundations  of  foreign  goods. 

Any  change  in  the  present  policy  of  protection  would,  without  ques- 
tion, result  in  a  flood  of  foreign  textile  products  which  would  mean 
no  less  than  ruin  to  New  England  industry,  both  manufacturers  and 
workmen. 

That  our  American  textile  industry  and  its  workers  need  solid  pro- 
tection is  clearly  demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  wages,  and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  our  most  severe  competition  from  abroad  always 
comes  in  those  types  of  cloths  in  which  the  element  of  labor  represents 
the  chief  item  of  cost.  A  woolen  and  worsted  weaver  in  the  United 
States  earns  an  average  of  65  cents  an  hour,  in  Great  Britain  30  cents, 
in  Germany  20  cents,  in  France  13  cents,  and  in  Italy  8  cents.  The 
American  cotton  weaver  earns  an  average  of  40  cents  an  hour,  the 
German  17  cents,  the  Frenchman  less  than  11  cents,  and  the  Italian  7 
cents  an  hour.  And  New  England  wages  are  higher  than  these  averages 
for  the  whole  country.  The  American  protective  tariff  is  the  only  in- 
surance to  our  600,000  families  who  earn  their  livelihood  in  the  cotton 
and  wool  manufacturing  industries  against  the  wages  prevalent  abroad 
and  the  conditions  and  standards  of  living  which  necessarily  result 
from  -them. 
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The  prospects  for  the  textile  industry  are  today  much  more  favorable 
than  for  some  time  past.  Both  the  world  situation  and  the  domestic 
situation  are  improving.  I  believe  these  industries  have  turned  the 
corner.  And  there  are  omens  of  much  broader  significance  v^hich  sus- 
tain me  in  my  beUefs.  As  never  before  in  the  industry  there  is  demon- 
strated a  will  to  pool  its  best  brain  resources  in  the  solution  of  present 
and  future  problems  in  order  that  there  shall  be  mutuality  of  benefit 
to  manufacturer,  worker,  and  consumer.  Elimination  of  waste  in  pro- 
duction and  distribution  are  in  progress.  Security  and  steady  employ- 
ment are  more  assured  than  for  a  long  time  past. 

During  this  campaign  some  of  our  opponents  have  asserted  that  it  is 
inconsistent  to  support  the  protective  tariff  and  at  the  same  time  expect 
a  greater  expansion  of  our  foreign  trade.  Their  presentation  of  this 
theory  at  least  indicates  that  some  of  them  have  not  departed  from  their 
long-held  free  trade  theories. 

Their  theory  is  that  if  by  a  tariff  wall  against  competitive  goods  we 
reduce  the  sales  of  goods  to  us  from  foreign  countries,  we  thereby 
diminish  the  resources  of  those  foreign  countries  with  which  to  buy 
goods  from  us  and  thus  in  turn  our  sales  abroad  are  decreased.  It  is 
still  further  asserted  that  if  we  by  the  tariff  reduce  the  shipment  of  goods 
into  our  markets,  then  we  diminish  the  ability  of  foreign  countries  to 
pay  principal  and  interest  on  the  debts  which  they  owe  us.  This  theory 
was  sound  enough  in  the  old  days  of  direct  barter  of  goods  between 
nations.  The  trouble  with  it  is  that  it  has  lost  most  of  its  practical 
application  in  a  modern  world  and  especially  as  applied  to  the  American 
situation.  Economic  theories  and  hypotheses  must  stand  the  test  of  fact 
or  experience  or  show  application  to  new  circumstances.  Responsible 
men  cannot  dally  with  critical  policies  which  affect  the  well-being  of 
peoples  on  the  sole  basis  of  a  theory.  The  birth  of  modern  science  was 
the  realization  by  the  scientists  that  every  theory  and  every  hypothesis 
must  be  placed  upon  the  scales  where  the  weights  were  in  quantities,  not 
arguments. 

One  primary  fault  of  this  economic  theory  is  that  foreign  trade  is  no 
longer  a  direct  barter  between  one  single  nation  and  another.  World 
trade  has  become  more  of  the  nature  of  a  common  pool  into  which  all 
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nations  pour  goods  or  credit  and  from  which  they  retake  goods  and 
credit.  Let  me  give  you  an  example:  We  ship  more  goods  to  Great 
Britain  than  we  receive  from  her.  But  we  buy  vast  quantities  of  tropical 
goods  and  she  in  turn  supplies  the  tropical  countries  with  her  manu- 
factures. In  this  way  the  settlement  of  international  balances  and  obliga- 
tions is  lifted  entirely  out  of  the  category  of  direct  barter. 

The  first  answer,  however,  to  this  theory  is  that  65  percent  of  our 
$4,185  million  of  annual  imports  are  admitted  free  of  duties  because 
they  are  raw  materials,  tropical  products,  and  other  articles  which  we 
do  not  ourselves  produce.  Of  the  remainder,  from  6  percent  to  7  percent 
are  luxuries  upon  which  duties  are  levied  for  revenue  and  which  are 
bought  by  our  people  irrespective  of  price.  The  purchasing  power  of 
foreign  countries  is  certainly  undiminished  to  the  extent  of  this  70 
percent. 

A  further  answer  is  that  30  percent,  or  $1,250  million,  of  imports  came 
in  over  the  tariff  wall  and  paid  duties  to  the  useful  revenue  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  about  $470  million.  The  purchasing  power  for  our  goods 
was  undiminished  by  this  amount. 

A  still  further  answer  to  this  theory  opposed  to  the  protective  tariff 
is  the  enormous  increase  of  what  are  usually  called  the  "invisibles"  of 
foreign  trade,  that  is,  the  expenditures  for  freights,  for  insurance,  by 
tourists,  by  immigrant  remittances,  for  interest,  and  a  hundred  other 
items.  Some  years  ago,  believing  that  these  transactions  were  of  vastly 
more  importance  in  the  determination  of  our  national  policies  than 
had  been  credited  to  them,  I  instituted  an  annual  determination  of  the 
facts.  These  determinations  show  that  foreign  nations  now  receive  from 
us  about  $2  billions  per  annum  for  services,  including  such  items  as 
$770  million  paid  out  in  foreign  countries  by  our  tourists  and  $240  mil- 
lion remitted  by  immigrants  in  our  country  to  relatives  abroad.  This 
sum  of  2  billions  can  be  applied  by  foreigners  to  the  purchase  of  goods 
or  to  payments  on  debts  or  for  services  in  the  United  States  just  the  same 
as  the  money  which  they  receive  from  the  sale  of  goods  to  us.  If  we  add 
this  2  billion  to  the  $4,185  million  of  goods  they  sell  us,  it  makes  their 
purchasing  power  over  6  billions.  So  that  the  proportion  of  the  foreign- 
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ers'  buying  power  which  is  affected  by  the  protective  tariff  diminishes 
to  even  a  smaller  ratio. 

Still  another  answer  is  that  the  volume  of  imports  is  in  fact  determined 
by  the  degree  of  prosperity  of  nations.  Our  domestic  prosperity  has  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  building  up  of  wages  and  standards  of  living, 
to  which  the  protective  tariff  has  greatly  contributed.  By  the  very  result 
of  the  tariff  we  have  been  able  vastly  to  increase  our  imports  of  luxuries, 
raw  materials,  and  things  we  do  not  produce.  With  our  domestic  pros- 
perity we  require  more  raw  materials,  and  by  that  same  prosperity  we 
have  the  resources  with  which  to  buy  them.  By  our  prosperity  we  have 
been  able  to  go  abroad  as  tourists  and  also  to  remit  to  our  relatives  in 
Europe.  This  I  believe  finally  extinguishes  the  already  depleted  import- 
ance of  this  theory  that  our  tariff  seriously  damages  the  buying  power 
of  foreign  countries  and  thus  diminishes  our  export  trade. 

But  if  any  more  answers  are  needed  to  this  theory  there  is  that  of 
actual  practical  experience.  I  have  already  observed  that  we  have  in- 
creased our  imports  during  the  last  JYi  years  under  the  present  tariff 
act  by  over  $1,675  million  annually,  or  to  an  amount  at  least  80  percent 
above  prewar  average  after  allowing  for  the  higher  prices.  The  exports 
of  five  leading  manufacturing  nations  of  Europe  to  the  United  States 
have  increased  75  percent  since  1913,  whereas  the  sales  of  these  same 
nations  to  the  rest  of  the  world  have  only  increased  27  percent.  Cer- 
tainly that  does  not  indicate  any  great  destruction  of  their  ability  to 
sell  us  something  despite  our  tariff.  In  short,  there  is  no  practical  force 
in  the  contention  that  we  cannot  have  a  protective  tariff  and  a  growing 
foreign  trade.  We  have  both  today. 

I  spoke  a  few  minutes  ago  of  loans  which  our  citizens  make  to  foreign 
countries.  It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  sound  expansion  of  our  foreign 
trade  that  we  should  interest  ourselves  in  the  development  of  backward 
or  crippled  countries  by  means  of  loans  from  our  surplus  capital.  They 
bring  blessings  both  to  the  lender  and  to  the  borrower.  When  we  make 
a  loan  abroad  the  amount  of  that  loan  is  not  ordinarily  exported  in 
gold  but  in  goods  or  services  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Most  of  them 
find  their  way  out  of  our  country  in  the  form  of  farm  products,  of 
machinery,  plant  equipment,  and  supplies  purchased  of  us.  We  receive 
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the  first  benefit  in  markets  for  our  farmers  and  for  the  making  of  these 
goods,  and  that  gives  additional  employment  to  our  people.  The  bor- 
rower receives  the  second  benefit  because  the  installation  of  American 
machinery  and  equipment,  whether  it  be  railways,  powerplants,  harvest- 
ing machinery,  or  typewriters,  brings  greater  productivity  to  the  re- 
ceiving country.  Its  prosperity  is  thus  increased  and  the  whole  world 
trade  benefits.  Some  of  this  new  industrialization  abroad  may  result  in 
occasional  competition  with  items  here  and  there  in  our  export  trade; 
but  the  broad,  general  results  of  world  betterment  are  as  I  have  stated 
them.  If  foreign  loans  are  applied  to  constructive  development  in  foreign 
lands  and  if  they  are  provided  from  capital  beyond  that  which  we  re- 
quire for  our  own  needs,  then  they  are  necessarily  beneficial. 

Two  assertions  have  been  made  in  connection  with  our  war  debts  and 
foreign  trade  that  merit  a  word.  The  first  is  the  one  I  referred  to  before, 
that  tariff  prevents  the  import  of  goods  necessary  to  repay  interest  and 
capital  upon  these  loans;  and  the  second  is  that  these  payments  must 
ultimately  be  made  in  goods  and  these  goods  will  some  day  replace 
the  output  of  our  factories  and  reduce  the  employment  of  our  work- 
men. This  latter  argument  has  been  vigorously  put  forward  as  a  reason 
for  canceling  our  war  debts.  I  deny  its  practical  validity. 

The  whole  of  the  weights  which  I  have  applied  to  the  fallacy  that 
the  protective  tariff  ruins  our  export  trade  applies  equally  to  this  matter. 
As  I  have  said,  the  tariff  can  affect  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  buying 
power  of  foreign  countries.  In  the  end  it  probably  increases  imports 
because  by  increasing  our  domestic  prosperity  it  enables  us  to  buy  far 
more  goods  of  the  raw  material,  tropical,  and  luxury  type.  All  the  facts 
I  have  stated  showing  the  increased  buying  power  of  foreign  countries 
apply  equally  to  their  ability  to  pay  loans  and  interest.  The  $320  million 
annually  due  us  upon  war  debt  setdements  represents  today  less  than 
5  percent  of  the  present  total  annual  buying  power  of  foreign  countries 
for  our  goods  and  other  purposes.  Of  this  5  percent  four-fifths  would  be 
paid  through  invisibles  as  duty-free  goods,  and  only  1  percent,  at  the 
largest  computation,  in  competitive  goods.  A  hard,  practical  fact  enters 
here  also,  which  is  that  their  buying  power  from  us  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. The  fact  is,  the  increase  in  our  tourist  expenditure  alone  in 
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Europe  since  the  war  would  enable  them  to  take  care  of  the  entire 
amount  of  their  annual  payments  on  these  debts.  The  increase  in  our 
imported  goods  alone  since  1922  would  pay  the  whole  amount  three 
times  over.  And  the  polyangular  course  of  trade  which  I  have  mentioned 
does  not  require  that  these  transactions  be  direct  with  any  nation. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject  of  our  war  debt  I  should  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  another  current  misrepresentation.  That  is  the  statement  that  we 
made  a  profit  from  the  Great  War  and  that  these  debts  were  wrung  from 
the  blood  of  other  countries.  This  is  absolutely  untrue.  While  certain 
individuals  may  have  profited,  as  a  whole  this  country  was  a  great  loser 
by  the  war.  We  emerged  from  it  with  the  loss  of  life  of  our  sons,  with  the 
depleted  health  of  others,  with  a  huge  debt,  increased  taxes,  inflated  cur- 
rency, inflated  agriculture,  useless  factories,  with  a  shortage  of  housing 
and  other  facilities  for  the  very  basis  of  living,  with  suspended  public 
works  and  inadequate  communications,  demoralized  railways,  and 
countless  other  national  losses  which  will  continue  for  a  generation. 

The  increase  in  wealth  and  prosperity  in  the  United  States  has  come 
since  the  war — not  during  that  time.  It  is  due  to  the  hard-working  char- 
acter and  increasing  efficiency  of  our  people  and  to  sound  government 
policies.  And  in  the  largest  measure  the  adoption  and  application  of 
these  policies  were  due  to  that  great  son  of  New  England,  Calvin 
Coolidge. 

This  great  prosperity,  this  great  increase  in  wealth,  has  been  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  that  has  ever  come  to  the  world.  It  has  enabled 
us  from  our  reservoir  of  wealth  to  contribute  the  force  of  our  capital 
to  the  reconstruction  of  the  war-torn  countries.  But  for  our  aid  South 
America  and  many  other  parts  of  the  world  would  have  been  compelled 
to  suspend  their  development  and  expansion  for  lack  of  capital.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  industry  and  genius  of  the  American  people  in  the 
last  7  years,  recovery  of  the  world  would  have  been  delayed  a  quarter  of 
a  century. 

A  merchant  marine  under  the  American  flag  is  an  essential  to  our 
foreign  trade.  It  is  essential  to  our  defense.  There  is  only  one  protection 
of  our  commerce  from  discrimination  and  combinations  in  rates  which 
would  impose  onerous  charges  upon  us  in  the  transportation  of  our 
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goods  to  foreign  markets — that  is,  a  merchant  marine  under  the  con- 
trol of  our  citizens.  We  have  had  need  to  revise  our  vision  of  overseas 
transportation  during  the  past  few  years.  It  no  longer  comprises  large 
numbers  of  tramp  steamers  going  hither  and  yon.  From  the  point  of 
view^  of  our  commerce  it  consists  of  about  25  important  sea  routes  vs^hich 
are  the  extensions  to  foreign  destinations  of  our  inland  trade  routes,  upon 
which  we  need  regular,  ferry-like  service  of  large  cargo  liner  ships. 
This  development  of  large  units  and  repetitive  operation  fits  with  the 
character  of  our  industrial  development  and  opens  wider  hope  for  our 
return  to  the  sea. 

We  have  endeavored  for  two  generations  to  find  methods  for  restora- 
tion of  that  prestige  on  the  ocean  which  New  England  at  one  time 
gave  to  us.  During  late  years  we  have  tried  government  ownership  and 
operation.  No  one  can  now  claim  that  government  operation  gives 
promise  of  either  efficiency  or  permanence.  But  by  government  operation 
we  have  maintained  our  independence  and  our  defense  in  the  meantime. 
By  it  we  have  been  able  to  pioneer  the  trade  routes  and  to  build  up  sub- 
stantial flow  of  goods.  Thus  far  it  has  been  successful,  but  at  heavy  cost. 
As  these  routes  have  gained  in  strength  many  of  them  have  been  dis- 
posed of  to  successful  operation  by  private  enterprise.  With  the  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  last  Congress  through  which  a  number  of  indirect 
aids  are  given  to  the  merchant  marine,  there  is  real  hope  that  the 
Government  will  ultimately  be  able  to  retire  from  competition  with  its 
own  citizens  in  the  shipping  business,  but  it  cannot  retire  until  we  are 
sure  that  private  enterprise  can  carry  the  burden  and  grow  in  strength. 
It  is  a  certainty  that  government  operation  will  always  be  unsatisfactory. 
The  Government  cannot  operate  cheaply;  it  cannot  rid  itself  of  perni- 
cious bureaucracy  and  policies;  it  cannot  avoid  the  interminable  dif- 
ficulties and  wastes  which  come  from  this  kind  of  organization  and 
direct  or  indirect  political  pressures.  The  hope  of  a  substantial  mer- 
chant marine  lies  ultimately  in  the  new  character  of  overseas  shipping, 
in  the  energy  and  initiative  of  our  citizens  with  assistance  and  coop- 
eration of  the  Government.  That  assistance  and  cooperation  is  now 
being  given  and  must  be  continued. 

Now  let  me  sum  up  the  thought  I  should  like  to  leave  with  you.  I 
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have  talked  to  you  about  the  tariff,  about  international  trade,  the  mer- 
chant marine,  and  other  economic  forces  which  may,  at  first  glance, 
seem  far  removed  from  our  daily  lives.  I  have  tried  to  make  the  point 
that  these  subjects  are  no  longer  remote  from  any  one  of  you.  The 
time  may  have  been,  as  someone  once  said,  when  the  tariff  was  a  local 
issue  or  foreign  trade  and  shipping  concerned  only  the  local  seaports. 
It  is  so  no  longer.  Touch  the  tariff  on  textiles,  and  North  Carolina  feels 
the  blighting  influence  as  quickly  as  Massachusetts.  Nor  does  it  stop 
there.  The  farmer  finds  a  diminished  market  in  the  lessened  demand 
caused  by  lower  wages.  Unsettle  the  credit  structure,  and  it  is  not  Wall 
Street  that  suffers  most;  it  is  the  little  bank,  the  little  factory,  the  little 
farm,  the  modest  home.  A  shortage  of  shipping  to  the  gulf  ports  at- 
once  decreases  prices  to  the  farmer  in  Kansas,  for  he  must  take  more 
expensive  routes  to  foreign  markets.  The  old  local  decisive  issues  are 
largely  gone.  The  present  issue  is  the  well-being  and  comfort  and 
security  of  the  American  family  and  the  American  home.  On  that 
issue  my  party  presents,  as  proof  of  its  capacity,  the  record  of  growing 
comfort  and  security  of  the  past  7  years. 

I  could  not  as  a  Californian  conclude  without  a  tribute  to  the  large 
part  which  New  England  men  have  played  in  the  advancement  of 
my  State.  They  pioneered  its  first  commerce.  A  Boston  man,  Thomas 
O.  Larkin,  was  one  of  the  first  American  consuls  in  Mexican  Cali- 
fornia, and  in  large  part  to  his  ability  and  courage  was  due  the  peaceful 
annexation  of  my  State.  It  was  Daniel  Webster  who  moved  California's 
admission  to  the  Union.  It  was  New  England  men  who  established 
our  school  system  and  our  universities.  Today  the  sons  of  New  Eng- 
land are  among  the  leaders  in  our  public  affairs. 

Here  in  New  England,  American  business  began,  and  because 
the  prosperity  of  industry  and  commerce  affects  the  life  of  every  man 
and  woman,  every  boy  and  girl,  I  have  dealt  with  it  in  this  address. 
But  there  are  other  things  more  important.  Because  I  talk  of  business 
it  does  not  mean  that  I  place  material  things  above  spiritual  things. 
On  the  contrary,  I  see  prosperity  merely  as  the  rich  soil  from  which 
spiritual  virtues  as  well  as  education  and  art  and  satisfactions  in  life 
can  grow. 
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Your  founders  came  to  these  shores  not  through  lure  of  gold;  not 
with  the  ambition  to  establish  great  mercantile  enterprises;  not  with 
the  thirst  for  adventure.  Their  first  objectives  were  far  different  and 
more  lofty. 

When  the  necessities  of  Ufe  and  of  the  spirit  had  been  attended  to, 
their  first  great  desire  was  to  advance  learning  and  perpetuate  it  for 
posterity.  Out  of  that  lofty  ambition  came  the  creation  of  a  score  of  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning.  Later  the  same  spirit  inspired  the  establish- 
ment of  other  colleges  in  order  that  women  might  share  equally  with 
men  in  the  opportunities  of  higher  education.  And  from  these  institu- 
tions went  forth  the  men  and  women  who  dotted  our  western  country 
with  colleges  and  universities  which  have  now  become  great,  and 
who  carried  a  love  of  learning  that  has  led  our  Central  and  Western 
States  to  endow  their  public  schools  and  universities  not  with  millions 
of  dollars  but  literally  with  hundreds  of  millions. 

New  England  taught  us  the  ways  of  business.  But  you  gave  us  some- 
thing far  finer  and  more  precious.  You  sent  us  men  and  women  on 
fire  with  the  passion  for  truth  and  service.  You  set  us  the  first  example 
in  patriotism.  The  early  New  Englanders  cast  their  lot  for  liberty 
in  words  that  can  never  die,  when  the  people  of  Roxbury  declared: 
"Our  pious  fathers  died  with  the  pleasing  hope  that  we,  their  children, 
should  live  free.  Let  none,  as  they  will  answer  it  another  day,  disturb 
the  ashes  of  those  heroes  by  selling  their  birthright."  These  words 
did  not  spring  from  any  consideration  of  material  advantage.  Those 
of  our  New  England  citizens  who  came  in  later  times  have  caught 
the  spirit  and  have  carried  it  forward.  It  has  spread  its  influence  to 
all  our  country.  As  a  westerner,  I  make  grateful  acknowledgement  of 
our  everlasting  debt.  Your  example  set  the  pattern  for  America's 
development. 

New  York  City. 
October  22, 1928 

THIS  CAMPAIGN  now  draws  near  a  close.  The  platforms  of  the  two 
parties  defining  principles  and  offering  solutions  of  various  national 
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problems  have  been  presented  and  are  being  earnestly  considered  by 
our  people. 

After  4  months'  debate  it  is  not  the  Republican  Party  which  finds 
reason  for  abandonment  of  any  of  the  principles  it  has  laid  down,  or  of 
the  views  it  has  expressed  for  solution  of  the  problems  before  the 
country.  The  principles  to  which  it  adheres  are  rooted  deeply  in  the 
foundations  of  our  national  life.  The  solutions  which  it  proposes  are 
based  on  experience  with  government  and  on  a  consciousness  that  it 
may  have  the  responsibility  for  placing  those  solutions  in  action. 

In  my  acceptance  speech  I  endeavored  to  outline  the  spirit  and  ideals 
by  which  I  would  be  guided  in  carrying  that  platform  into  adminis- 
tration. Tonight,  I  will  not  deal  with  the  multitude  of  issues  which 
have  been  already  well  canvassed.  I  intend  rather  to  discuss  some  of 
those  more  fundamental  principles  and  ideals  upon  which  I  believe 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  be  conducted. 

The  Republican  Party  has  ever  been  a  party  of  progress.  I  do  not 
need  to  review  its  70  years  of  constructive  history.  It  has  always  reflected 
the  spirit  of  the  American  people.  Never  has  it  done  more  for  the 
advancement  of  fundamental  progress  than  during  the  past  7^/4  y^^rs 
since  we  took  over  the  Government  amidst  the  ruin  left  by  war. 

It  detracts  nothing  from  the  character  and  energy  of  the  American 
people,  it  minimizes  in  no  degree  the  quality  of  their  accompUshments 
to  say  that  the  policies  of  the  Republican  Party  have  played  a  large  part 
in  recuperation  from  the  war  and  the  building  of  the  magnificent 
progress  which  shows  upon  every  hand  today.  I  say  with  emphasis 
that  without  the  wise  policies  which  the  Republican  Party  has  brought 
into  action  during  this  period,  no  such  progress  would  have  been 
possible. 

The  first  responsibility  of  the  Republican  administration  was  to  re- 
new the  march  of  progress  from  its  collapse  by  the  war.  That  task 
involved  the  restoration  of  confidence  in  the  future  and  the  liberation 
and  stimulation  of  the  constructive  energies  of  our  people.  It  discharged 
that  task.  There  is  not  a  person  within  the  sound  of  my  voice  that  does 
not  know  the  profound  progress  which  our  country  has  made  in  this 
period.  Every  man  and  woman  knows  that  American  comfort,  hope, 
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and  confidence  for  the  future  are  immeasurably  higher  this  day  than 
they  were  7^2  years  ago. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  upon  a  detailed  recital  of  the  great 
constructive  measures  of  the  past  7^/2  years  by  which  this  has  been 
brought  about.  It  is  sufficient  to  remind  you  of  the  restoration  of  em- 
ployment to  the  millions  who  walked  your  streets  in  idleness;  to 
remind  you  of  the  creation  of  the  budget  system;  the  reduction  of  6  bil- 
lions of  national  debt  which  gave  the  powerful  impulse  of  that  vast 
sum  returned  to  industry  and  commerce;  the  four  sequent  reductions 
of  taxes  and  thereby  the  lift  to  the  living  of  every  family;  the  enact- 
ment of  adequate  protective  tariff  and  immigration  laws  which  have 
safeguarded  our  workers  and  farmers  from  floods  of  goods  and  labor 
from  foreign  countries;  the  creation  of  credit  facilities  and  many  other 
aids  to  agriculture;  the  building  up  of  foreign  trade;  the  care  of  vet- 
erans; the  development  of  aviation,  of  radio,  of  our  inland  waterways, 
of  our  highways;  the  expansion  of  scientific  research,  of  welfare  activ- 
ities; the  making  of  safer  highways,  safer  mines,  better  homes;  the 
spread  of  outdoor  recreation;  the  improvement  in  public  health  and 
the  care  of  children;  and  a  score  of  other  progressive  actions. 

Nor  do  I  need  to  remind  you  that  government  today  deals  with  an 
economic  and  social  system  vastly  more  intricate  and  delicately  ad- 
justed than  ever  before.  That  system  now  must  be  kept  in  perfect  tune 
if  we  would  maintain  uninterrupted  employment  and  the  high  stand- 
ards of  living  of  our  people.  The  Government  has  come  to  touch  this 
delicate  web  at  a  thousand  points.  Yearly  the  relations  of  government 
to  national  prosperity  become  more  and  more  intimate.  Only  through 
keen  vision  and  helpful  cooperation  by  the  Government  has  stability 
in  business  and  stability  in  employment  been  maintained  during  this 
past  7^/4  years.  There  always  are  some  locaUties,  some  industries,  and 
some  individuals  who  do  not  share  the  prevailing  prosperity.  The  task 
of  government  is  to  lessen  these  inequalities. 

Never  has  there  been  a  period  when  the  Federal  Government  has 
given  such  aid  and  impulse  to  the  progress  of  our  people,  not  alone  to 
economic  progress  but  to  the  development  of  those  agencies  which 
make  for  moral  and  spiritual  progress. 
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But  in  addition  to  this  great  record  of  contributions  of  the  Republi- 
can Party  to  progress,  there  has  been  a  further  fundamental  contribu- 
tion— a  contribution  underlying  and  sustaining  all  the  others — and  that 
is  the  resistance  of  the  Republican  Party  to  every  attempt  to  inject  the 
Government  into  business  in  competition  v^ith  its  citizens. 

After  the  v^ar,  v^hen  the  Republican  Party  assumed  administration 
of  the  country,  v^e  w^ere  faced  w^ith  the  problem  of  determination  of 
the  very  nature  of  our  national  life.  During  150  years  w^e  have  builded 
up  a  form  of  self-government  and  a  social  system  w^hich  is  peculiarly 
our  ow^n.  It  differs  essentially  from  all  others  in  the  vv^orld.  It  is  the 
American  system.  It  is  just  as  definite  and  positive  a  political  and  social 
system  as  has  ever  been  developed  on  earth.  It  is  founded  upon  a  par- 
ticular conception  of  self-government  in  which  decentralized  local 
responsibility  is  the  very  base.  Further  than  this,  it  is  founded  upon 
the  conception  that  only  through  ordered  liberty,  freedom,  and  equal 
opportunity  to  the  individual  v^ill  his  initiative  and  enterprise  spur  on 
the  march  of  progress.  And  in  our  insistence  upon  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity has  our  system  advanced  beyond  all  the  v^orld. 

During  the  war  we  necessarily  turned  to  the  Government  to  solve 
every  difficult  economic  problem.  The  Government  having  absorbed 
every  energy  of  our  people  for  war,  there  was  no  other  solution.  For 
the  preservation  of  the  state  the  Federal  Government  became  a  central- 
ized despotism  which  undertook  unprecedented  responsibilities,  as- 
sumed autocratic  powers,  and  took  over  the  business  of  citizens.  To  a 
large  degree  we  regimented  our  whole  people  temporarily  into  a  so- 
cialistic state.  However  justified  in  time  of  war,  if  continued  in  peace- 
time it  would  destroy  not  only  our  American  system  but  with  it  our 
progress  and  freedom  as  well. 

When  the  war  closed,  the  most  vital  of  all  issues  both  in  our  own 
country  and  throughout  the  world  was  whether  governments  should 
continue  their  wartime  ownership  and  operation  of  many  instrumen- 
talities of  production  and  distribution.  We  were  challenged  with  a 
peacetime  choice  between  the  American  system  of  rugged  individual- 
ism and  a  European  philosophy  of  diametrically  opposed  doctrines — 
doctrines  of  paternalism  and  state  socialism.  The  acceptance  of  these 
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ideas  would  have  meant  the  destruction  of  self-government  through 
centralization  of  government.  It  would  have  meant  the  undermining 
of  the  individual  initiative  and  enterprise  through  which  our  people 
have  grown  to  unparalleled  greatness. 

The  Republican  Party  from  the  beginning  resolutely  turned  its  face 
away  from  these  ideas  and  these  war  practices.  A  Republican  Congress 
cooperated  with  the  Democratic  administration  to  demobilize  many  of 
our  war  activities.  At  that  time  the  two  parties  were  in  accord  upon 
that  point.  When  the  Republican  Party  came  into  full  power  it  went 
at  once  resolutely  back  to  our  fundamental  conception  of  the  state 
and  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  individual.  Thereby,  it  re- 
stored confidence  and  hope  in  the  American  people,  it  freed  and  stimu- 
lated enterprise,  it  restored  the  Government  to  its  position  as  an  umpire 
instead  of  a  player  in  the  economic  game.  For  these  reasons  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  gone  forward  in  progress  while  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  halted,  and  some  countries  have  even  gone  backward.  If  anyone 
will  study  the  causes  of  retarded  recuperation  in  Europe,  he  will  find 
much  of  it  due  to  stifling  of  private  initiative  on  one  hand,  and  over- 
loading of  the  government  with  business  on  the  other. 

There  has  been  revived  in  this  campaign,  however,  a  series  of  pro- 
posals which,  if  adopted,  would  be  a  long  step  toward  the  abandon- 
ment of  our  American  system  and  a  surrender  to  the  destructive  opera- 
tion of  governmental  conduct  of  commercial  business.  Because  the 
country  is  faced  with  difficulty  and  doubt  over  certain  national  prob- 
lems— that  is,  prohibition,  farm  relief,  and  electrical  power — our 
opponents  propose  that  we  must  thrust  government  a  long  way  into 
the  businesses  which  give  rise  to  these  problems.  In  effect,  they  aban- 
don the  tenets  of  their  own  party  and  turn  to  state  socialism  as  a  solu- 
tion for  the  difficulties  presented  by  all  three.  It  is  proposed  that  we  shall 
change  from  prohibition  to  the  state  purchase  and  sale  of  liquor.  If 
their  agricultural  relief  program  means  anything,  it  means  that  the 
Government  shall  directly  or  indirectly  buy  and  sell  and  fix  prices  of 
agricultural  products.  And  we  are  to  go  into  the  hydroelectric  power 
business.  In  other  words,  we  are  confronted  with  a  huge  program  of 
government  in  business. 
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There  is,  therefore,  submitted  to  the  American  people  a  question  of 
fundamental  principle.  That  is:  Shall  we  depart  from  the  principles  of 
our  American  political  and  economic  system,  upon  which  we  have 
advanced  beyond  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  order  to  adopt  methods 
based  on  principles  destructive  of  its  very  foundations?  And  I  wish 
to  emphasize  the  seriousness  of  these  proposals.  I  wish  to  make  my  posi- 
tion clear;  for  this  goes  to  the  very  roots  of  American  life  and  progress. 

I  should  like  to  state  to  you  the  effect  that  this  projection  of  govern- 
ment in  business  would  have  upon  our  system  of  self-government  and 
our  economic  system.  That  effect  would  reach  to  the  daily  life  of  every 
man  and  woman.  It  would  impair  the  very  basis  of  Hberty  and  freedom 
not  only  for  those  left  outside  the  fold  of  expanded  bureaucracy  but 
for  those  embraced  within  it. 

Let  us  first  see  the  effect  upon  self-government.  When  the  Federal 
Government  undertakes  to  go  into  commercial  business  it  must  at 
once  set  up  the  organization  and  administration  of  that  business,  and 
it  immediately  finds  itself  in  a  labyrinth,  every  alley  of  which  leads 
to  the  destruction  of  self-government. 

Commercial  business  requires  a  concentration  of  responsibility.  Self- 
government  requires  decentralization  and  many  checks  and  balances 
to  safeguard  liberty.  Our  government  to  succeed  in  business  would 
need  become  in  effect  a  despotism.  There  at  once  begins  the  destruction 
of  self-government. 

The  first  problem  of  the  Government  about  to  adventure  in  com- 
mercial business  is  to  determine  a  method  of  administration.  It  must 
secure  leadership  and  direction.  Shall  this  leadership  be  chosen  by 
political  agencies  or  shall  we  make  it  elective  ?  The  hard  practical  fact 
is  that  leadership  in  business  must  come  through  the  sheer  rise  in 
ability  and  character.  That  rise  can  only  take  place  in  the  free  atmosphere 
of  competition.  Competition  is  closed  by  bureaucracy.  Political  agencies 
are  feeble  channels  through  which  to  select  able  leaders  to  conduct  com- 
mercial business. 

Government,  in  order  to  avoid  the  possible  incompetence,  corruption, 
and  tyranny  of  too  great  authority  in  individuals  entrusted  with  com- 
mercial business,  inevitably  turns  to  boards  and  commissions.  To  make 
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sure  that  there  are  checks  and  balances,  each  member  of  such  boards 
and  commissions  must  have  equal  authority.  Each  has  his  separate 
responsibiUty  to  the  public,  and  at  once  we  have  the  conflict  of  ideas 
and  the  lack  of  decision  v^hich  v^ould  ruin  any  commercial  business. 
It  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  demoralization  of  our  shipping  busi- 
ness. Moreover,  these  commissions  must  be  representative  of  different  sec- 
tions and  different  political  parties,  so  that  at  once  we  have  an  entire 
blight  upon  coordinated  action  within  their  ranks  which  destroys  any 
possibility  of  effective  administration. 

Moreover,  our  legislative  bodies  cannot  in  fact  delegate  their  full 
authority  to  commissions  or  to  individuals  for  the  conduct  of  matters 
vital  to  the  American  people;  for  if  we  would  preserve  government 
by  the  people,  we  must  preserve  the  authority  of  our  legislators  in  the 
activities  of  our  government. 

Thus  every  time  the  Federal  Government  goes  into  a  commercial 
business,  539  Senators  and  Congressmen  become  the  actual  board  of 
directors  of  that  business.  Every  time  a  State  government  goes  into 
business  one  or  two  hundred  State  senators  and  legislators  become 
the  actual  directors  of  that  business.  Even  if  they  were  supermen  and 
if  there  were  no  politics  in  the  United  States,  no  body  of  such  numbers 
could  competently  direct  commercial  activities ;  for  that  requires  initia- 
tive, instant  decision,  and  action.  It  took  Congress  6  years  of  constant 
discussion  to  even  decide  what  the  method  of  administration  of  Muscle 
Shoals  should  be. 

When  the  Federal  Government  undertakes  to  go  into  business,  the 
State  governments  are  at  once  deprived  of  control  and  taxation  of  that 
business;  when  a  State  government  undertakes  to  go  into  business, 
it  at  once  deprives  the  municipalities  of  taxation  and  control  of  that 
business.  Municipalities,  being  local  and  close  to  the  people,  can,  at 
times,  succeed  in  business  where  Federal  and  State  Governments  must 
fail. 

We  have  trouble  enough  with  logroUing  in  legislative  bodies  today. 
It  originates  naturally  from  desires  of  citizens  to  advance  their  particu- 
lar section  or  to  secure  some  necessary  service.  It  would  be  multipHed 
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a  thousandfold  were  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  in  these 
businesses. 

The  effect  upon  our  economic  progress  would  be  even  worse.  Busi- 
ness progressiveness  is  dependent  on  competition.  New  methods  and 
new  ideas  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  spirit  of  adventure,  of  individual 
initiative,  and  of  individual  enterprise.  Without  adventure  there  is 
no  progress.  No  government  administration  can  rightly  take  chances 
with  taxpayers'  money. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  the  practical  incompetence  of  gov- 
ernment to  conduct  business  than  the  history  of  our  railways.  During 
the  war  the  Government  found  it  necessary  to  operate  the  railways. 
That  operation  continued  until  after  the  war.  In  the  year  before  being 
freed  from  government  operation  they  were  not  able  to  meet  the  de- 
mands for  transportation.  Eight  yeaft  later  we  find  them  under  private 
enterprise  transporting  15  percent  more  goods  and  meeting  every  de- 
mand for  service.  Rates  have  been  reduced  by  15  percent  and  net 
earnings  increased  from  less  than  1  percent  on  their  valuation  to  about 
5  percent.  Wages  of  employees  have  improved  by  13  percent.  The  wages 
of  railway  employees  are  today  121  percent  above  prewar,  while  the 
wages  of  government  employees  are  today  only  65  percent  above  pre- 
war. That  should  be  a  sufficient  commentary  upon  the  efficiency  of 
government  operation. 

Let  us  now  examine  this  question  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  person  who  may  get  a  government  job  and  is  admitted  into 
the  new  bureaucracy.  Upon  that  subject  let  me  quote  from  a  speech 
of  that  great  leader  of  labor,  Samuel  Gompers,  delivered  in  Montreal 
in  1920,  a  few  years  before  his  death.  He  said: 

"I  believe  there  is  no  man  to  whom  I  would  take  second  position 
in  my  loyalty  to  the  Republic  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  I  would 
not  give  it  more  power  over  the  individual  citizenship  of  our  country. . . . 

"It  is  a  question  of  whether  it  shall  be  Government  ownership  or 
private  ownership  under  control.  ...  If  I  were  in  the  minority  of  one 
in  this  convention,  I  would  want  to  cast  my  vote  so  that  the  men  of 
labor  shall  not  willingly  enslave  themselves  to  Government  authority 
in  their  industrial  effort  for  freedom 
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"Let  the  future  tell  the  story  of  who  is  right  or  who  is  wrong;  who 
has  stood  for  freedom  and  who  has  been  willing  to  submit  their  fate 
industrially  to  the  Government." 

I  would  amplify  Mr.  Gomper's  statement.  The  great  body  of  gov- 
ernment employees  which  would  be  created  by  the  proposals  of  our 
opponents  would  either  comprise  a  political  machine  at  the  disposal 
of  the  party  in  power,  or  alternatively,  to  prevent  this,  the  Government 
by  stringent  civil  service  rules  must  debar  its  employees  from  their  full 
political  rights  as  free  men.  It  must  limit  them  in  the  liberty  to  bargain 
for  their  own  wages,  for  no  government  employee  can  strike  against 
his  government  and  thus  against  the  whole  people.  It  makes  a  legislative 
body  with  all  its  political  currents  their  final  employer  and  master. 
Their  bargaining  does  not  rest  upon  economic  need  or  economic 
strength  but  on  political  potence. 

But  what  of  those  who  are  outside  the  bureaucracy  ?  What  is  the  effect 
upon  their  lives? 

The  area  of  enterprise  and  opportunity  for  them  to  strive  and  rise 
is  at  once  limited. 

The  Government  in  commercial  business  does  not  tolerate  amongst 
its  customers  the  freedom  of  competitive  reprisals  to  which  private 
business  is  subject.  Bureaucracy  does  not  tolerate  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence; it  spreads  the  spirit  of  submission  into  our  daily  life  and 
penetrates  the  temper  of  our  people  not  with  the  habit  of  powerful 
resistance  to  wrong  but  with  the  habit  of  timid  acceptance  of  irresist- 
ible might. 

Bureaucracy  is  ever  desirous  of  spreading  its  influence  and  its  power. 
You  cannot  extend  the  mastery  of  the  Government  over  the  daily  work- 
ing life  of  a  people  without  at  the  same  time  making  it  the  master  of  the 
people's  souls  and  thoughts.  Every  expansion  of  government  in  business 
means  that  government  in  order  to  protect  itself  from  the  political  con- 
sequences of  its  errors  and  wrongs  is  driven  irresistibly  without  peace  to 
greater  and  greater  control  of  the  Nation's  press  and  platform.  Free 
speech  does  not  live  many  hours  after  free  industry  and  free  commerce 
die. 
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It  is  a  false  liberalism  that  interprets  itself  into  the  Government  opera- 
tion of  commercial  business.  Every  step  of  bureaucratizing  of  the  busi- 
ness of  our  country  poisons  the  very  roots  of  liberalism — that  is,  political 
equality,  free  speech,  free  assembly,  free  press,  and  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  the  road  not  to  more  liberty,  but  to  less  liberty.  Liberalism 
should  be  found  not  striving  to  spread  bureaucracy  but  striving  to  set 
bounds  to  it.  True  liberalism  seeks  all  legitimate  freedom  first  in  the 
confident  belief  that  v^ithout  such  freedom  the  pursuit  of  all  other  bless- 
ings and  benefits  is  vain.  That  belief  is  the  foundation  of  all  American 
progress,  political  as  v^ell  as  economic. 

Liberalism  is  a  force  truly  of  the  spirit,  a  force  proceeding  from  the 
deep  realization  that  economic  freedom  cannot  be  sacrificed  if  political 
freedom  is  to  be  preserved.  Even  if  governmental  conduct  of  business 
could  give  us  more  efficiency  instead  of  less  efficiency,  the  fundamental 
objection  to  it  v^ould  remain  unaltered  and  unabated.  It  v^ould  destroy 
political  equaHty.  It  would  increase  rather  than  decrease  abuse  and  cor- 
ruption. It  v^ould  stifle  initiative  and  invention.  It  would  undermine  the 
development  of  leadership.  It  would  cramp  and  cripple  the  mental  and 
spiritual  energies  of  our  people.  It  would  extinguish  equality  and  oppor- 
tunity. It  would  dry  up  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  progress.  For  these 
reasons  primarily  it  must  be  resisted.  For  150  years  liberalism  has  found 
its  true  spirit  in  the  American  system,  not  in  the  European  systems. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  this  statement.  I  am  defining  a 
general  policy.  It  does  not  mean  that  our  government  is  to  part  with 
one  iota  of  its  national  resources  without  complete  protection  to  the 
public  interest.  I  have  already  stated  that  where  the  Government  is 
engaged  in  public  works  for  purposes  of  flood  control,  of  navigation, 
of  irrigation,  of  scientific  research  or  national  defense,  or  in  pioneering 
a  new  art,  it  will  at  times  necessarily  produce  power  or  commodities  as 
a  byproduct.  But  they  must  be  a  byproduct  of  the  major  purpose,  not  the 
major  purpose  itself. 

Nor  do  I  wish  to  be  misinterpreted  as  believing  that  the  United  States 
is  free-for-all  and  devil-take-the-hind-most.  The  very  essence  of  equality 
of  opportunity  and  of  American  individualism  is  that  there  shall  be  no 
domination  by  any  group  or  combination  in  this  Republic,  whether  it 
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be  business  or  political.  On  the  contrary,  it  demands  economic  justice 
as  well  as  political  and  social  justice.  It  is  no  system  of  laissez  faire. 

I  feel  deeply  on  this  subject  because  during  the  war  I  had  some  prac- 
tical experience  with  governmental  operation  and  control.  I  have  wit- 
nessed not  only  at  home  but  abroad  the  many  failures  of  government 
in  business.  I  have  seen  its  tyrannies,  its  injustices,  its  destructions  of 
self-government,  its  undermining  of  the  very  instincts  which  carry  our 
people  forward  to  progress.  I  have  witnessed  the  lack  of  advance,  the 
lowered  standards  of  living,  and  the  depressed  spirits  of  people  working 
under  such  a  system.  My  objection  is  based  not  upon  theory  or  upon  a 
failure  to  recognize  wrong  or  abuse,  but  I  know  the  adoption  of  such 
methods  would  strike  at  the  very  roots  of  American  life  and  would 
destroy  the  very  basis  of  American  progress. 

Our  people  have  the  right  to  know  whether  we  can  continue  to  solve 
our  great  problems  without  abandonment  of  our  American  system.  I 
know  we  can.  We  have  demonstrated  that  our  system  is  responsive 
enough  to  meet  any  new  and  intricate  development  in  our  economic 
and  business  life.  We  have  demonstrated  that  we  can  meet  any  economic 
problem  and  still  maintain  our  democracy  as  master  in  its  own  house, 
and  that  we  can  at  the  same  time  preserve  equality  of  opportunity  and 
individual  freedom. 

In  the  last  50  years  we  have  discovered  that  mass  production  will  pro- 
duce articles  for  us  at  half  the  cost  they  required  previously.  We  have 
seen  the  resultant  growth  of  large  units  of  production  and  distribution. 
This  is  big  business.  Many  businesses  must  be  bigger,  for  our  tools  are 
bigger,  our  country  is  bigger.  We  now  build  a  single  dynamo  of  100,000 
horsepower.  Even  15  years  ago  that  would  have  been  a  big  business  all 
by  itself.  Yet  today  advance  in  production  requires  that  we  set  10  of 
these  units  together  in  a  row. 

The  American  people  from  bitter  experience  have  a  rightful  fear  that 
great  business  units  might  be  used  to  dominate  our  industrial  life  and 
by  illegal  and  unethical  practices  destroy  equality  of  opportunity. 

Years  ago  the  Republican  administration  established  the  principle 
that  such  evils  could  be  corrected  by  regulation.  It  developed  methods 
by  which  abuses  could  be  prevented  while  the  full  value  of  industrial 
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progress  could  be  retained  for  the  public.  It  insisted  upon  the  principle 
that  when  great  pubUc  utilities  were  clothed  with  the  security  of  partial 
monopoly,  whether  it  be  railways,  powerplants,  telephones,  or  what  not, 
then  there  must  be  the  fullest  and  most  complete  control  of  rates,  serv- 
ices, and  finances  by  government  or  local  agencies.  It  declared  that  these 
businesses  must  be  conducted  with  glass  pockets. 

As  to  our  great  manufacturing  and  distributing  industries,  the  Re- 
pubUcan  Party  insisted  upon  the  enactment  of  laws  that  not  only  would 
maintain  competition  but  would  destroy  conspiracies  to  destroy  the 
smaller  units  or  dominate  and  limit  the  equality  of  opportunity  amongst 
our  people. 

One  of  the  great  problems  of  government  is  to  determine  to  what 
extent  the  government  shall  regulate  and  control  commerce  and  industry 
and  how  much  it  shall  leave  it  alone.  No  system  is  perfect.  We  have  had 
many  abuses  in  the  private  conduct  of  business.  That  every  good  citizen 
resents.  It  is  just  as  important  that  business  keep  out  of  government  as 
that  government  keep  out  of  business. 

Nor  am  I  setting  up  the  contention  that  our  institutions  are  perfect. 
No  human  ideal  is  ever  perfectly  attained,  since  humanity  itself  is  not 
perfect. 

The  wisdom  of  our  forefathers  in  their  conception  that  progress  can 
only  be  attained  as  the  sum  of  the  accomplishment  of  free  individuals 
has  been  reinforced  by  all  of  the  great  leaders  of  the  country  since  that 
day.  Jackson,  Lincoln,  Cleveland,  McKinley,  Roosevelt,  Wilson,  and 
Coolidge  have  stood  unalterably  for  these  principles. 

And  what  have  been  the  results  of  our  American  system  ?  Our  country 
has  become  the  land  of  opportunity  to  those  born  without  inheritance, 
not  merely  because  of  the  wealth  of  its  resources  and  industry  but  be- 
cause of  this  freedom  of  initiative  and  enterprise.  Russia  has  natural 
resources  equal  to  ours.  Her  people  are  equally  industrious,  but  she  has 
not  had  the  blessings  of  150  years  of  our  form  of  government  and  of  our 
social  system. 

By  adherence  to  the  principles  of  decentralized  self-government, 
ordered  Uberty,  equal  opportunity,  and  freedom  to  the  individual,  our 
American  experiment  in  human  welfare  has  yielded  a  degree  of  well- 
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being  unparalleled  in  all  the  world.  It  has  come  nearer  to  the  abolition 
of  poverty,  to  the  abolition  of  fear  of  want,  than  humanity  has  ever 
reached  before.  Progress  of  the  past  7  years  is  the  proof  of  it.  This  alone 
furnishes  the  answer  to  our  opponents,  who  ask  us  to  introduce  destruc- 
tive elements  into  the  system  by  which  this  has  been  accomplished. 

Let  us  see  what  this  system  has  done  for  us  in  our  recent  years  of 
difficult  and  trying  reconstruction  and  then  solemnly  ask  ourselves  if 
we  now  wish  to  abandon  it. 

As  a  nation  we  came  out  of  the  war  with  great  losses.  We  made  no 
profits  from  it.  The  apparent  increases  in  wages  were  at  that  time  fic- 
titious. We  were  poorer  as  a  nation  when  we  emerged  from  the  war. 
Yet  during  these  last  8  years  we  have  recovered  from  these  losses  and 
increased  our  national  income  by  over  one-third,  even  if  we  discount 
the  inflation  of  the  dollar.  That  there  has  been  a  wide  diffusion  of  our 
gain  in  wealth  and  income  is  marked  by  a  hundred  proofs.  I  know  of 
no  better  test  of  the  improved  conditions  of  the  average  family  than 
the  combined  increase  in  assets  of  life  and  industrial  insurance,  building 
and  loan  associations,  and  savings  deposits.  These  are  the  savings  banks 
of  the  average  man.  These  agencies  alone  have  in  7  years  increased  by 
nearly  100  percent  to  the  gigantic  sum  of  over  $50  billions,  or  nearly 
one-sixth  of  our  whole  national  wealth.  We  have  increased  in  home 
ownership,  we  have  expanded  the  investments  of  the  average  man. 

In  addition  to  these  evidences  of  larger  savings,  our  people  are 
steadily  increasing  their  spending  for  higher  standards  of  living.  Today 
there  are  almost  9  automobiles  for  each  10  families,  where  7^2  years 
ago  only  enough  automobiles  were  running  to  average  less  than  4  for 
each  10  families.  The  slogan  of  progress  is  changing  from  the  full 
dinner  pail  to  the  full  garage.  Our  people  have  more  to  eat,  better 
things  to  wear,  and  better  homes.  We  have  even  gained  in  elbow  room, 
for  the  increase  of  residential  floor  space  is  over  25  percent,  with  less 
than  10  percent  increase  in  our  number  of  people.  Wages  have  increased, 
the  cost  of  living  has  decreased.  The  job  of  every  man  and  woman 
has  been  made  more  secure.  We  have  in  this  short  period  decreased 
the  fear  of  poverty,  the  fear  of  unemployment,  the  fear  of  old  age;  and 
these  are  fears  that  are  the  greatest  calamities  of  humankind. 
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All  this  progress  means  far  more  than  greater  creature  comforts.  It 
finds  a  thousand  interpretations  into  a  greater  and  fuller  life.  A  score 
of  new  helps  save  the  drudgery  of  the  home.  In  7  years  we  have  added 
70  percent  to  the  electric  power  at  the  elbow  of  our  workers  and  fur- 
ther promoted  them  from  carriers  of  burdens  to  directors  of  machines. 
We  have  steadily  reduced  the  sweat  in  human  labor.  Our  hours  of  labor 
are  lessened;  our  leisure  has  increased.  We  have  expanded  our  parks 
and  playgrounds.  We  have  nearly  doubled  our  attendance  at  games.  We 
pour  into  outdoor  recreation  in  every  direction.  The  visitors  at  our  na- 
tional parks  have  trebled  and  we  have  so  increased  the  number  of 
sportsmen  fishing  in  our  streams  and  lakes  that  the  longer  time  between 
bites  is  becoming  a  political  issue.  In  these  754  Y^^rs  the  radio  has  brought 
music  and  laughter,  education  and  political  discussion  to  almost  every 
fireside. 

Springing  from  our  prosperity  with  its  greater  freedom,  its  vast  en- 
dowment of  scientific  research,  and  the  greater  resources  with  which  to 
care  for  public  health,  we  have,  according  to  our  insurance  actuaries, 
during  this  short  period  since  the  war  lengthened  the  average  span  of 
life  by  nearly  8  years.  We  have  reduced  infant  mortality,  we  have  vastly 
decreased  the  days  of  illness  and  suffering  in  the  life  of  every  man  and 
woman.  We  have  improved  the  facilities  for  the  care  of  the  crippled 
and  helpless  and  deranged. 

From  our  increasing  resources  we  have  expanded  our  educational  sys- 
tem in  8  years  from  an  ouday  of  $1,200  millions  to  $2,700  millions. 
The  education  of  our  youth  has  become  almost  our  largest  and  certainly 
our  most  important  activity.  From  our  greater  income  and  thus  our 
ability  to  free  youth  from  toil  we  have  increased  the  attendance  in  our 
grade  schools  by  14  percent,  in  our  high  schools  by  80  percent,  and  in 
our  institutions  of  higher  learning  by  95  percent.  Today  we  have  more 
youth  in  these  institutions  of  higher  learning  twice  over  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  world  put  together.  We  have  made  notable  progress  in  litera- 
ture, in  art,  and  in  public  taste. 

We  have  made  progress  in  the  leadership  of  every  branch  of  American 
life.  Never  in  our  history  was  the  leadership  of  our  economic  life  more 
distinguished  in  its  abilities  than  today,  and  it  has  grown  greatly  in 
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its  consciousness  of  public  responsibility.  Leadership  in  our  professions 
and  in  moral  and  spiritual  affairs  of  our  country  was  never  of  a  higher 
order.  And  our  magnificent  educational  system  is  bringing  forward 
a  host  of  recruits  for  the  succession  to  this  leadership. 

I  do  not  need  to  recite  more  figures  and  more  evidence.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  American  people  wish  to  abandon  or  in  any  way  to  weaken 
the  principles  of  economic  freedom  and  self-government  which  have 
been  maintained  by  the  Republican  Party  and  which  have  produced 
results  so  amazing  and  so  stimulating  to  the  spiritual  as  well  as  to  the 
material  advance  of  the  Nation. 

Your  city  has  been  an  outstanding  beneficiary  of  this  great  progress 
and  of  these  safeguarded  principles.  With  its  suburbs  it  has,  during  the 
last  7Y2  years,  grown  by  over  IY2  million  of  people  until  it  has  become 
the  largest  metropolitan  district  of  all  the  world.  Here  you  have  made 
abundant  opportunity  not  only  for  the  youth  of  the  land  but  for  the 
immigrant  from  foreign  shores.  This  city  is  the  commercial  center  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  commercial  agent  of  the  American  people.  It 
is  a  great  organism  of  specialized  skill  and  leadership  in  finance,  in- 
dustry, and  commerce  which  reaches  every  spot  in  our  country.  Its  prog- 
ress and  its  beauty  are  the  pride  of  the  whole  American  people.  It  leads 
our  nation  in  its  benevolences  to  charity,  to  education,  and  to  scientific 
research.  It  is  the  center  of  art,  music,  literature,  and  drama.  It  has  come 
to  have  a  more  potent  voice  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States. 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  very  life,  progress,  and  prosperity 
of  this  city  is  wholly  dependent  on  the  prosperity  of  the  115  million 
people  who  dwell  in  our  mountains  and  valleys  across  the  3,000  miles 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Every  activity  of  this  city  is  sensitive  to  every  evil 
and  every  favorable  tide  that  sweeps  this  great  nation  of  ours.  Be  there 
a  slackening  of  industry  in  any  place,  it  affects  New  York  far  more  than 
any  other  part  of  the  country.  In  a  time  of  depression  one-quarter  of  all 
the  unemployed  in  the  United  States  can  be  numbered  in  this  city.  In 
a  time  of  prosperity  the  citizens  of  the  great  interior  of  our  country  pour 
into  your  city  for  business  and  entertainment  at  the  rate  of  150,000  a 
day.  In  fact,  so  much  is  this  city  the  reflex  of  the  varied  interests  of  our 
country  that  the  concern  of  every  one  of  your  citizens  for  national 
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stability,  for  national  prosperity,  for  national  progress,  for  preservation 
of  our  American  system  is  far  greater  than  that  of  any  other  single  part 
of  our  country. 

We  still  have  great  problems  if  v^e  would  achieve  the  full  economic 
advancement  of  our  country.  In  these  past  few  years  some  groups  in 
our  country  have  lagged  behind  others  in  the  march  of  progress.  I  refer 
more  particularly  to  those  engaged  in  the  textile,  coal,  and  agricultural 
industries.  We  can  assist  in  solving  these  problems  by  cooperation  of 
our  government.  To  the  agricultural  industry  we  shall  need  to  advance 
initial  capital  to  assist  them  to  stabilize  their  industry.  But  this  proposal 
implies  that  they  shall  conduct  it  themselves,  and  not  the  Government.  It 
is  in  the  interest  of  our  cities  that  we  shall  bring  agriculture  and  all  in- 
dustries into  full  stability  and  prosperity.  I  know  you  will  gladly  co- 
operate in  the  faith  that  in  the  common  prosperity  of  our  country  lies 
its  future. 

In  bringing  this  address  to  a  conclusion  I  should  like  to  restate  to  you 
some  of  the  fundamental  things  I  have  endeavored  to  bring  out. 

The  foundations  of  progress  and  prosperity  are  dependent  as  never 
before  upon  the  wise  policies  of  government,  for  government  now 
touches  at  a  thousand  points  the  intricate  web  of  economic  and  social 
life. 

Under  administration  by  the  Republican  Party  in  the  last  7J4  years 
our  country  as  a  whole  has  made  unparalleled  progress  and  this  has 
been  in  generous  part  reflected  to  this  great  city.  Prosperity  is  no  idle 
expression.  It  is  a  job  for  every  worker;  it  is  the  safety  and  the  safe- 
guard of  every  business  and  every  home.  A  continuation  of  the  policies 
of  the  Republican  Party  is  fundamentally  necessary  to  the  further  ad- 
vancement of  this  progress  and  to  the  further  building  up  of  this 
prosperity. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  principles  of  relationship  between 
the  Government  and  business.  I  make  no  apologies  for  dealing  with 
this  subject.  The  first  necessity  of  any  nation  is  the  smooth  functioning 
of  the  vast  business  machinery  for  employment,  feeding,  clothing, 
housing,  and  providing  luxuries  and  comforts  to  a  people.  Unless  these 
basic  elements  are  properly  organized  and  function,  there  can  be  no 
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progress  in  business^  in  education,  literature,  music,  or  art.  There  can 
be  no  advance  in  the  fundamental  ideals  of  a  people.  A  people  cannot 
make  progress  in  poverty. 

I  have  endeavored  to  present  to  you  that  the  greatness  of  America 
has  grown  out  of  a  political  and  social  system  and  a  method  of  con- 
trol of  economic  forces  distinctly  its  own — our  American  system — 
which  has  carried  this  great  experiment  in  human  welfare  farther 
than  ever  before  in  all  history.  We  are  nearer  today  to  the  ideal  of  the 
abolition  of  poverty  and  fear  from  the  lives  of  men  and  women  than 
ever  before  in  any  land.  And  I  again  repeat  that  the  departure  from  our 
American  system  by  injecting  principles  destructive  to  it  which  our 
opponents  propose  will  jeopardize  the  very  liberty  and  freedom  of 
our  people,  will  destroy  equality  of  opportunity  not  alone  to  ourselves 
but  to  our  children. 

To  me  the  foundation  of  American  life  rests  upon  the  home  and  the 
family.  I  read  into  these  great  economic  forces,  these  intricate  and  deli- 
cate relations  of  the  Government  with  business  and  with  our  political 
and  social  life,  but  one  supreme  end — that  we  reinforce  the  ties  that 
bind  together  the  millions  of  our  families,  that  we  strengthen  the 
security,  the  happiness,  and  the  independence  of  every  home. 

My  conception  of  America  is  a  land  where  men  and  women  may 
walk  in  ordered  freedom  in  the  independent  conduct  of  their  occu- 
pations; where  they  may  enjoy  the  advantages  of  wealth,  not  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  the  few  but  spread  through  the  lives  of  all; 
where  they  build  and  safeguard  their  homes,  and  give  to  their  chil- 
dren the  fullest  advantages  and  opportunities  of  American  life;  where 
every  man  shall  be  respected  in  the  faith  that  his  conscience  and  his 
heart  direct  him  to  follow;  where  a  contented  and  happy  people, 
secure  in  their  liberties,  free  from  poverty  and  fear,  shall  have 
the  leisure  and  impulse  to  seek  a  fuller  life. 

Some  may  ask  where  all  this  may  lead  beyond  mere  material  prog- 
ress. It  leads  to  a  release  of  the  energies  of  men  and  women  from  the 
dull  drudgery  of  life  to  a  wider  vision  and  a  higher  hope.  It  leads  to 
the  opportunity  for  greater  and  greater  service,  not  alone  from  man  to 
man  in  our  own  land,  but  from  our  country  to  the  whole  world.  It 
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leads  to  an  America,  healthy  in  body,  healthy  in  spirit,  unfettered, 
youthful,  eager — with  a  vision  searching  beyond  the  farthest  horizons, 
with  an  open  mind,  sympathetic  and  generous.  It  is  to  these  higher 
ideals  and  for  these  purposes  that  I  pledge  myself  and  the  Republican 
Party. 


St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
November  2, 1928 

I  PROPOSE  tonight  to  discuss  the  constructive  side  of  government. 
I  propose  to  outline  something  of  the  principles  which  must  underlie 
the  relation  of  government  to  the  constructive  tasks  which  confront 
us.  A  few  nights  ago  in  New  York  I  had  occasion  to  discuss  these  prin- 
ciples in  application  to  matters  which  the  Government  should  not 
undertake.  Tonight  I  discuss  them  in  connection  with  matters  which 
the  Government  should  and  must  undertake.  Government  is  only  in 
part  a  negative  function.  Its  purpose  is  not  merely  to  stand  as  a  watch- 
man over  what  is  forbidden;  government  must  be  a  constructive  force. 

Our  country  has  a  political,  social,  and  economic  system  that  is 
peculiarly  our  own.  It  is  the  American  system.  It  grew  out  of  our  revolt 
from  European  systems  and  has  ripened  with  our  experience  and  our 
ideals.  We  have  seldom  tried  to  express  it  or  define  it.  It  has  been  the 
moving  force  of  our  progress.  It  has  brought  us  into  the  leadership  of 
the  world. 

The  founders  of  our  Republic  under  Divine  inspiration  set  up  not 
alone  a  great  political  system  of  self-government,  but  they  set  up  also 
a  revolutionary  social  system  in  relation  of  men  towards  men. 

Our  political  system  is  unique  in  the  world.  It  is  unique  because 
of  its  decentralization  of  self-government  and  its  checks  and  balances 
which  safeguard  ordered  liberty  and  freedom  to  each  individual.  Our 
social  system  is  unique  in  the  world.  It  is  unique  because  it  is  founded 
not  only  upon  the  ideal  that  all  men  are  created  equal  and  are  equal 
before  the  law,  but  also  upon  the  ideal  that  there  shall  be  equal  oppor- 
tunity among  men.  We  have  no  frozen  classes  or  stratification  of  caste 
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in  our  country.  We  allow  notJiing  to  prevent  the  rise  of  every  boy 
and  girl  to  the  position  to  which  their  initiative  and  talents  will  carry 
them.  We  have  no  titles  except  the  descriptions  of  our  jobs. 

From  our  unique  political  and  social  ideals  we  are  evolving  a  unique 
economic  system.  We  have  discarded  the  original  European  theory 
that  there  is  a  class  struggle  between  the  capital  of  the  few  and  the  labor 
of  the  many.  Under  that  theory  it  was  held  that  labor  was  a  commodity 
and  the  laborer  in  general  could  never  rise  far  above  bare  existence, 
for  if  he  did  so  the  supply  of  labor  would  increase  and  thus  constantly 
pull  him  back  into  the  cesspool  of  inevitable  poverty. 

We  Americans  have  proved  this  conception  wrong.  By  what  amounts 
to  a  revolution  in  ideas  and  methods,  we  have  developed  a  new  eco- 
nomic system.  The  dominating  idea  of  that  system  is  that  labor  on 
the  one  hand  and  capital,  which  in  America  means  the  savings  of  the 
people,  on  the  other  hand,  by  joint  effort  can  steadily  increase  the 
efficiency  of  production  and  distribution.  In  other  words,  we  find  that 
by  joint  effort  we  can  steadily  increase  the  production  of  goods  by  each 
individual  and  we  can  at  the  same  time  decrease  the  cost  of  goods. 
As  we  increase  the  volume  of  goods,  we  have  more  to  divide,  and  we 
thereby  steadily  lift  the  standard  of  living  of  the  whole  people.  We 
have  proved  this  to  be  true  and  by  this  proof  we  have  laid  away  the 
old  theory  of  inevitable  poverty  alongside  the  theory  of  human  slavery. 

These  three  revolutionary  American  ideas,  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic, are  interlocked  and  intermeshed.  They  are  dominated  and 
cemented  by  the  ideal  and  practice  of  equal  opportunity.  They  constitute 
one  great  system  protecting  our  individualism  and  stimulating  initia- 
tive and  enterprise  in  our  people.  This  is  the  American  system.  One  part 
of  it  cannot  be  destroyed  without  undermining  the  whole.  For  us  to 
adopt  other  social  conceptions,  such  as  Federal  or  State  Government 
entry  into  commercial  business  in  competition  with  its  citizens,  would 
undermine  initiative  and  enterprise  and  destroy  the  very  foundations 
of  freedom  and  progress  upon  which  the  American  system  is  builded. 

By  adhering  to  these  principles  the  Republican  Party  has  played  a 
large  part  in  creating  the  magnificent  progress  which  shows  on  every 
hand  today.  I  do  not  need  to  recite  the  evidences  of  that  progress.  I  have 
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said  before  that  it  in  no  way  minimizes  the  accompHshments  of  the 
American  people  to  point  out  that  without  the  wise  poHcies  which  the 
RepubUcan  Party  has  made  effective  during  the  past  7^/^  years  the  great 
prosperity  we  now  enjoy  would  not  have  been  possible.  The  Republi- 
can Party  has  ever  been  a  party  of  true  progressivism— true  progress- 
ivism  does  not  include  policies  which  would  destroy  progress. 

By  adhering  to  these  principles  we  have  raised  humanity  to  greater 
heights  of  well-being  than  ever  before  in  history.  They  are  the  very 
essence  of  progressive  government  and  of  self-government.  We  must 
apply  them  to  the  constructive  side  of  government. 

There  are  three  potential  fields  in  which  the  principles  and  impulses 
of  our  American  system  require  that  government  take  constructive 
action.  They  comprise  those  activities  which  no  local  community  can 
itself  assume  and  which  the  individual  initiative  and  enterprise  of  our 
people  cannot  wholly  compass.  They  comprise  leadership  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  solve  many  difficult  problems. 

The  first  of  these  fields  includes  the  great  undertakings  in  public 
works  such  as  inland  waterways,  flood  control,  reclamation,  highways, 
and  public  buildings. 

The  second  of  these  is  the  necessary  interest  and  activity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  fostering  education,  public  health,  scientific  re- 
search, public  parks,  conservation  of  national  resources,  agriculture, 
industry,  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  third  great  field  lies  in  broadening  the  assistance  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  growing  efforts  of  our  people  to  cooperation  among  them- 
selves to  useful  social  and  economic  ends. 

The  first  of  the  particular  tasks  to  which  I  believe  this  constructive 
side  of  government  should  be  directed  is  public  works. 

More  than  any  other  section  of  our  country  the  Midwest  is  at  this 
time  vitally  concerned  with  the  advancement  of  these  undertakings. 
I  have  stated  on  other  occasions  that,  due  to  the  shift  of  economic  cur- 
rents from  the  war,  the  Midwest  has  not  had  equal  opportunity  with 
the  rest  of  our  country.  The  natural  increase  in  freight  rates  due  to  the 
war,  the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal,  coincident  with  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  ocean  transportation  has  remained  practically  stationary, 
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have  contributed  to  thrust  the  Midwest  into  an  economic  setting  greatly 
to  her  disadvantage. 

Almost  exactly  3  years  ago  at  Kansas  City  I  said  that  this  shifting  of 
economic  currents  demanded  a  new  vision  of  interior  waterway  devel- 
opment. I  then  urged  that  it  was  time  to  reject  the  old  view  of  inland 
waterways  as  a  series  of  isolated  projects,  and  that  instead  we  should 
consolidate  our  interior  waterways  into  a  great  integrated  system  which 
I  called  the  Mississippi  System. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  create  three  great  trunklines  of  water 
transportation — one  north  and  south  1,500  miles  from  New  Orleans 
through  St.  Louis  to  Chicago,  and  thus  by  the  lakes  to  the  northern 
boundaries  of  our  country.  Another  east  and  west  1,600  miles  from 
Pittsburgh  through  St.  Louis  to  Kansas  City.  And  the  third  a  rfiipway 
through  the  St.  Lawrence  connecting  Duluth  and  all  the  lake  ports 
with  the  sea.  Vital  to  this  system  is  the  improvement  of  the  laterals 
such  as  the  upper  Mississippi  connecting  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  the 
upper  Missouri  connecting  Sioux  City  and  beyond,  as  well  as  the  Cum- 
berland, the  Tennessee,  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Red  rivers,  and  lesser 
streams.  When  completed,  including  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway,  this 
entire  system  will  comprise  12,000  miles  of  most  essential  transporta- 
tion connecting  20  States  with  the  gulf  on  one  hand  and  with  the 
North  Atlantic  on  the  other. 

Under  the  direction  of  Midwest  Senators  and  Congressmen  and  sup- 
ported by  great  civic  associations  of  the  Midwest,  and  with  the  help 
given  by  the  Departments  of  War  and  Commerce,  that  conception  of 
our  waterway  system  has  now  been  finally  accepted  by  the  country  as 
a  great  program  for  national  development.  Congress  has  authorized 
the  completion  of  the  system — except  the  St.  Lawrence,  concerning 
which  negotiation  with  Canada  is  still  pending.  We  have  already 
expended  nearly  $100  million  upon  the  new  program.  It  is  money  well 
spent. 

This  comprehensive  system  will  not  reach  full  usefulness  until  it  is 
complete  and  interconnected.  And  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  believe 
it  should  be  completed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  When  finished 
it  will  be  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  industry  of  this  great  section.  It 
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means  cheaper  raw  materials,  it  means  cheaper  access  to  the  world 
market  for  the  Midwest;  it  means  the  building  of  industry  in  the  midst 
of  agriculture;  it  means  the  improvement  of  our  whole  national  econ- 
omy by  bringing  the  consumer  and  the  producer  closer  together;  and 
it  means  a  vital  contribution  to  the  stability  of  both  industry  and  agri- 
culture. In  a  measure  it  will  restore  the  field  of  our  Midwest  merchants, 
who  suffer  today  by  competition  through  the  Panama  Canal.  By  cheap- 
ening transportation  it  will  increase  the  price  the  farmer  receives  for 
his  products.  This  increase  constitutes  a  most  important  element  of 
his  profits.  He  would  obtain  this  increase  not  alone  upon  the  actual 
products  that  may  be  transported  by  these  waterways  but  upon  his 
whole  crop.  The  reason  is  that  the  price  the  farmer  receives  for  certain 
of  his  products  is  the  world  market  price  less  the  cost  of  transportation; 
and  when  parts  of  his  crops  can  be  exported  at  reduced  cost,  it  compels 
buyers  to  enhance  the  price  paid  to  him  for  his  entire  production  even 
though  most  of  it  be  for  domestic  consumption. 

Nor  will  this  impair  our  magnificent  railway  system.  The  growth 
of  traffic  in  our  country  will  far  outstrip  the  volume  which  our  water- 
ways will  carry. 

Any  engineer,  presented  with  the  conclusive  advantage  of  construc- 
tion of  a  great  works  and  having  the  resources  with  which  it  can  be 
constructed,  has  only  one  conception  of  it — its  earliest  possible  com- 
pletion in  order  that  the  returns  of  the  works  may  be  quickly  brought 
into  being. 

No  one  could  have  occupied  the  position  and  responsibilities  which 
were  assigned  to  me  during  the  great  Mississippi  flood  of  18  months 
ago  and  not  have  become  an  advocate  of  adequate  flood  control.  I  re- 
joice at  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  authority  to  construct  these 
works.  The  safety  of  over  V/i  million  of  our  people  depends  upon 
them.  We  have  already  witnessed  the  temporary  shock  that  came  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  Nation  through  that  great  disaster.  Here  again 
is  a  necessity  for  all  of  the  energy  which  can  be  applied  without  waste 
in  order  that  we  shall  open  its  wealth  of  production  to  the  future  and 
that  we  shall  at  the  earliest  moment  remove  fear  from  the  hearts  of  all 
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of  those  who  dwell  in  the  great  Lower  Valley.  I  am  for  its  completion  at 
the  earliest  moment. 

This  administration  has  recognized  the  public  necessity  of  Federal 
Government  contribution  to  the  creation  of  a  definitive  system  of  mod- 
ern interstate  highways.  This  program  is  far  from  completion,  and  I 
stand  for  its  continuance.  Congress  has  lately  authorized  a  large  pro- 
gram of  much-needed  public  buildings.  And  there  are  other  impor- 
tant public  works  of  less  immediate  interest  to  the  Midwest  to  which  I 
have  referred  upon  other  occasions.  The  whole  comprises  the  largest 
engineering  construction  ever  undertaken  by  any  government.  It  means 
an  expenditure  of  nearly  $1  billion  in  the  next  4  years  or  nearly  four 
times  the  outlay  on  the  Panama  Canal.  As  I  have  said  before,  these  un- 
dertakings are  justified  by  the  growth,  the  need,  and  the  wealth  of  our 
country.  The  organization  and  administration  of  this  construction  is 
a  responsibility  of  the  first  order.  For  it  we  must  secure  the  utmost 
economy,  honesty,  and  skill.  These  works,  which  will  provide  jobs  for 
an  army  of  men,  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be  adjusted  to  take  up  the 
slack  of  unemployment  if  it  should  occur. 

There  has  never  been  a  national  campaign  into  which  so  large  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  agricultural  problem  has  entered  as  in  this  campaign. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  the  most  urgent  economic  problem  in  our 
nation  today.  It  must  be  solved  if  we  are  to  bring  equahty  of  opportunity 
and  assurance  of  complete  stability  of  prosperity  to  all  of  our  people. 

I  have  discussed  elsewhere  the  causes  which  have  led  to  distress  in 
agriculture.  Even  before  the  war  it  was  not  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  and 
all  discussion  which  deals  with  putting  it  back  on  a  prewar  basis  takes 
us  nowhere.  There  was  then  a  fundamental  difficulty  which  still  exists — 
the  undue  effect  of  seasonal  and  periodic  surpluses  upon  the  price.  The 
catastrophic  deflation  of  1920  was  added  to  by  the  fact  that  the  Under- 
wood Tariff  had  removed  protection  on  practically  all  farm  products. 
In  the  year  of  deflation — that  is,  the  year  before  the  Republican  Party 
came  into  power  and  was  able  to  give  remedy — agricultural  products 
to  the  amount  of  $3  billion  poured  into  the  country  from  abroad  and 
helped  break  prices  already  under  strain  from  deflation. 

There  are  many  other  causes — increased  freight  rates,  increased  pro- 
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duction  abroad,  and  changes  in  our  production  methods  at  home.  There 
has  been  a  most  amazing  growth  in  efficiency  of  the  farmers  themselves, 
who  have  within  8  years  increased  our  production  of  all  farm  products 
about  20  percent  with  fewer  people  employed  in  the  industry  and  with 
about  the  same  acreage.  This  is  the  answer  to  any  claim  that  our  farmers 
are  not  doing  their  part  in  the  industrial  advance.  But  this  increased 
efficiency  has  not  brought  them  the  same  rewards  as  have  come  to  other 
professions  and  callings.  The  others  have  marched  far  ahead  of  their 
prewar  basis  in  standards  of  living  and  in  comfort,  while  some  branches 
of  agriculture  still  base  their  hopes  on  a  restoration  of  prewar  conditions. 

There  are,  therefore,  ample  causes  for  complaint.  The  Republican 
Party  has  throughout  the  whole  of  the  last  7^2  years  been  alive  to  this 
situation.  It  has  undertaken  a  long  series  of  measures  of  assistance.  The 
tariff  protection,  the  revival  of  the  War  Finance  Corporation,  the  expan- 
sion of  Federal  farm  banks,  the  establishment  of  intermediate  credit 
banks,  the  cooperative  marketing  legislation,  the  regulation  of  grain 
exchanges  and  stockyards,  together  with  a  score  of  other  constructive 
legislative  and  administrative  efforts,  evidence  the  interest  in  the  farmers' 
difficulties.  Certain  branches  of  the  agricultural  industry  have  made 
substantial  progress.  Important  branches  still  lag  behind,  and  the  prob- 
lem is  as  yet  unsolved  as  a  whole. 

There  have  been  many  reasons  for  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  complete 
solution.  Let  me  offer  two  or  three  suggestions.  The  first  is,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  look  for  solution  of  the  whole  agricultural  problem 
with  a  single  formula.  The  result  has  been  that  the  leaders  of  those 
branches  of  agriculture  to  which  that  formula  would  not  apply  or  to 
which  it  did  damage  have  immediately  fallen  into  opposition.  Therefore, 
on  any  special  plan  of  relief  we  have  always  had  sharp  disagreement 
within  the  industry  itself. 

The  depression  in  different  branches  of  farming  comes  from  widely 
different  sources  and  has  a  wide  variety  of  causes.  The  industry  is  not  a 
single  industry  but  is  a  dozen  specialized  industries  absolutely  different 
in  their  whole  economic  relationships.  If  we  would  have  sound  and 
permanent  relief,  it  can  be  only  through  complete  determination  of 
the  causes  which  bring  about  the  difficulties  of  each  part.  By  thus  going 
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to  the  root  of  the  trouble  we  will  find  that  the  methods  of  solution  are 
not  through  one  line  of  action  but  through  many  lines  of  action. 

And  the  problem  is  not  wholly  an  economic  problem.  It  is  partly  a 
social  problem  because  the  farm  is  more  than  a  place  of  business — it  is  a 
place  of  living  and  a  home.  So  that  in  addition  to  finding  the  solution 
to  the  particular  difficulty  in  that  particular  branch  of  the  business,  we 
must  have  regard  for  important  social  problems  involved.  The  whole 
foundation  and  hope  of  our  nation  is  the  maintained  individualism  of 
our  people.  Farming  is,  and  must  continue  to  be,  an  individualistic 
business  of  small  units  and  independent  ownership.  The  farmer  is  the 
outstanding  example  of  the  economically  free  individual.  He  is  one  of 
our  solid  materials  of  national  character.  No  solution  that  makes  for 
consolidation  into  large  farms  and  mechanized  production  can  fit  into 
our  national  hopes  and  ideals. 

Many  factors  enter  into  a  solution  of  this  whole  problem.  One  is  by 
the  tariff  to  reserve  to  the  farmer  the  American  market,  to  safeguard 
him  from  the  competition  of  imports  of  farm  products  from  countries 
of  lower  standards  of  living.  Another  part  of  the  solution  is  to  provide 
cheaper  transportation  to  market.  Another  is  to  secure  to  the  farmer  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  price  which  the  ultimate  consumer  pays  through 
the  elimination  of  a  vast  number  of  wastes  that  lie  in  our  method  of 
distribution.  Another  part  of  the  solution  must  be  to  secure  greater  sta- 
bility in  prices  which  are  now  unduly  affected  both  by  the  seasonal 
surplus  and  by  the  periodical  surplus  over  one  year  to  another.  Another 
part  of  the  solution  is  to  maintain  stability  and  high  purchasing  power 
for  our  consumers.  Any  depression  or  ill  wind  which  affects  the  con- 
sumer's buying  power  is  immediately  reflected  to  the  farmer.  Finally, 
every  different  agricultural  product  is  affected  by  different  forces,  and 
we  must  produce  a  plan  of  action  which  will  give  aid  to  each  as  is 
required. 

Adequate  tariff  is  essential  if  we  would  assure  reUef  to  the  farm.  The 
first  and  most  complete  necessity  is  that  the  American  farmer  have  the 
American  market.  That  can  be  assured  to  him  solely  through  the  protec- 
tive tariff.  The  tariff  is  effective  today  on  many  farm  crops,  including 
wool,  flax,  sugar,  fruit,  cattle,  dairy  products,  vegetable  oils,  and  a  score 
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of  other  products.  It  maintains  the  premium  upon  our  hard  wheat 
against  Canadian  imports.  The  duties  are  not  high  enough  on  some 
products,  but  nevertheless  the  tariff  is  effective  over  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  our  v^hole  agricultural  production.  And  it  can  be  made  more 
effective,  for  v^e  are  still  importing  something  like  $800  million  per 
annum  of  products  w^hich  could  be  produced  on  our  soil.  One  difficulty 
in  our  present  corn  market  is  the  imports  of  corn  to  our  seaboard  points. 
The  tariff  wall  we  erect  creates  also  a  profitable  pressure  to  diversify  the 
crop  and  thereby  decrease  the  surplus  problem.  The  increase  in  dairying 
and  flax  raising,  for  example,  has  displaced  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  larger  and  even  more  unmanageable  surpluses  of  other  products. 
And  beyond  this  the  tariff,  in  protecting  the  wage  level  of  the  Amer- 
ican worker,  increases  his  buying  power  for  the  products  of  the  farmer. 
Our  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Midwest  require  protection  from 
lower  wages  of  foreign  countries  just  as  much  as  those  on  the  seaboard. 
The  standards  of  living  amongst  our  workers,  our  city  populations,  is  the 
only  standard  in  the  world  which  permits  them  to  purchase  all  the  food 
they  can  eat.  The  butter  consumption  in  our  country  has  increased  by 
50  percent  in  8  years,  although  the  population  has  increased  by  only  10 
percent.  The  tariff  holds  butter  prices  today  12  cents  per  pound  over 
the  prices  which  prevail  in  Europe. 

And  while  I  am  on  the  tariff  and  before  we  turn  to  other  phases  of 
the  farm  problem,  let  me  say  that  the  party  which,  by  the  Underwood 
Bill,  removed  practically  all  agricultural  products  from  tariff  protection, 
which  withheld  that  protection  for  2  years  after  the  war,  which  opposed 
the  Republican  tariff  on  agricultural  products,  and  which  as  late  as  9 
months  ago  provided  only  two  votes  in  the  Senate  and  seven  votes  in 
the  House  to  defeat  a  resolution  providing  for  instant  tariff  reduction — 
that  party  is  not  the  party  for  the  American  farmer  and  the  American 
workman  to  entrust  with  revision  of  the  tariff.  If  you  want  the  protective 
principle  preserved,  and  if  you  want  it  strengthened  on  farm  products, 
it  should  be  entrusted  to  the  party  that  has  fought  for  and  defended  it 
for  70  years. 

I  may  also  add  upon  the  subject  of  protection  that  the  limitation  of 
immigration  is  a  fundamental  part  of  our  protective  system  because  it 
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prevents  a  flood  of  labor  from  abroad  which  can  only  break  down  our 
wage  levels.  I  stand  against  any  increase  of  the  present  quotas  and  for 
the  principle  of  the  1890  census,  with  only  such  changes  as  prevent  sep- 
aration of  families  but  would  not  increase  in  total  numbers. 

But  to  return  to  the  farm  question. 

In  addition  to  the  tariff  and  cheaper  waterway  transportation  in  as- 
sistance to  agriculture,  the  Republican  Party  proposes  to  go  farther.  It 
proposes  to  set  up  an  institution  which  will  be  one  of  the  most  important 
institutions  in  our  government,  designed  to  meet  not  only  the  varied 
problems  which  confront  us  today,  but  those  which  may  arise  in  the 
future.  We  propose  to  create  a  Federal  Farm  Board  composed  of  men 
of  understanding  and  sympathy  for  the  problems  of  agriculture;  we 
propose  that  this  board  should  have  power  to  determine  the  facts,  the 
causes,  the  remedies  which  should  be  applied  to  each  and  every  one  of 
the  multitude  of  problems  which  we  mass  under  the  general  term  "the 
agricultural  problem." 

This  program  further  provides  that  the  board  shall  have  a  broad  au- 
thority to  act  and  be  authorized  to  assist  in  the  further  development  of 
cooperative  marketing;  that  it  shall  assist  in  the  development  of  clearing- 
houses for  agricultural  products,  in  the  development  of  adequate  ware- 
housing facilities,  in  the  elimination  of  wastes  in  distribution,  and  in 
the  solution  of  other  problems  as  they  arise.  But  in  particular  the  board 
is  to  build  up,  with  initial  advances  of  capital  from  the  Government, 
farmer-owned  and  farmer-controlled  stabilization  corporations  which 
will  protect  the  farmer  from  depressions  and  the  demoralization  of 
summer  and  periodic  surpluses. 

It  is  proposed  that  this  board  should  have  placed  at  its  disposal  such 
resources  as  are  necessary  to  make  its  action  effective. 

Thus  we  give  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board  every  arm  with  which  to 
deal  with  the  multitude  of  problems.  This  is  an  entirely  different  method 
of  approach  to  solution  from  that  of  a  general  formula;  it  is  flexible  and 
adaptable.  No  such  far-reaching  and  specific  proposal  has  ever  been 
made  by  a  political  party  on  behalf  of  any  industry  in  our  history.  It 
is  a  direct  business  proposition.  It  marks  our  desire  for  establishment 
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of  the  farmers'  stability  and  at  the  same  time  maintains  his  independence 
and  individuality. 

This  plan  is  consonant  with  our  American  ideals  to  avoid  the  Gov- 
ernment operation  of  commercial  business;  for  it  places  the  operation 
upon  the  farmer  himself,  not  upon  a  bureaucracy.  It  puts  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  real  relation  to  the  citizen — that  of  cooperation.  Its  object 
is  to  give  equality  of  opportunity  to  the  farmer.  I  w^ould  consider  it  the 
greatest  honor  I  could  have  if  it  should  become  my  privilege  to  aid  in 
finally  solving  this,  the  most  difficult  of  economic  problems  presented 
to  our  people,  and  the  one  in  w^hich  by  inheritance  and  through  long 
contact  I  have  my  deepest  interest. 

I  am  hopeful  that  in  the  December  session  of  Congress  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  reach  that  solution.  However,  as  I  have  already  said,  if  this  is  not 
possible  I  would  call  a  special  session  in  order  that  we  might  speedily 
arrive  at  a  determination  of  the  question  before  the  next  harvest. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  a  third  great  group  of  activities  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  public  welfare  where  the  Government,  without  abandoning 
the  American  system,  may  develop  a  new  principle  of  relation  with 
its  citizens. 

We  have  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  evolved  a  higher  sense  of 
organized  cooperation  than  has  ever  been  known  before.  We  have 
10,000  examples  of  this  conscious  cooperative  development  in  the  enor- 
mous growth  of  associational  activities.  Civic  associations,  chambers  of 
commerce,  trade  associations,  professional  associations,  labor  unions, 
trade  councils,  farm  organizations,  farm  cooperatives,  welfare  associa- 
tions— these  are  so  all-embracing  that  there  is  scarcely  an  individual  in 
our  country  who  does  not  now  belong  to  one  or  more  of  them.  They 
represent  every  phase  of  our  national  life  both  on  the  economic  and  on 
the  welfare  side.  They  constitute  a  vast  ferment  toward  conscious  co- 
operation. They  have  become  a  part  of  the  very  fabric  of  American 
life.  While  some  of  them  engage  in  highly  objectionable  attempts  to 
wrongly  influence  public  opinion  and  the  action  of  government,  the 
majority  of  them  recognize  a  responsibility  to  the  public  as  well  as  to 
themselves;  and  a  large  part  of  them  are  founded  solely  on  public 
interest. 
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Wherever  these  associations  undertake  high  public  purposes  I  wish  to 
see  active  cooperation  by  the  Government  w^ith  them.  Without  intru- 
sion the  Government  can  serve  to  bring  together  discordant  elements 
and  to  secure  cooperation  between  different  industries  and  groups.  It 
gives  great  hope  of  a  new  basis  of  solution  for  many  of  our  problems 
and  progressive  action  in  our  people.  It  should  be  the  response  of  govern- 
ment to  our  new  economic  conceptions.  It  is  consonant  with  the  Ameri- 
can system.  It  is  a  method  that  reinforces  our  individualism  by  reducing, 
and  not  increasing,  government  interference  in  business  and  the  life 
of  our  citizens. 

Such  cooperation  strengthens  the  whole  foundations  of  self-govern- 
ment and  serves  to  maintain  equality  of  opportunity  and  constructive 
leadership. 

This  cooperation  can  take  two  distinct  directions.  It  can  assist  in  the 
promotion  of  constructive  projects  of  public  interest  on  one  hand,  and 
it  can  assist  in  the  cure  of  abuses  by  the  voluntary  establishment  of  a 
higher  code  of  ethics  and  a  stricter  standard  in  the  conduct  of  business. 

These  are  not  theoretical  proposals.  Seven  and  one-half  years  ago  I 
introduced  this  relationship  between  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  industrial,  commercial,  and  civic  organizations  of  our  country  for 
the  promotion  of  matters  that  were  of  public  importance.  We  cooper- 
ated with  these  associational  groups  in  promotion  of  foreign  trade, 
in  the  elimination  of  waste,  in  furtherance  of  economic  and  scientific 
research,  in  improvement  of  homes,  and  in  scores  of  other  activities. 
During  this  period  hundreds  of  committees  have  been  in  active  co- 
operation with  the  Department  of  Commerce,  not  under  compulsion 
and  not  even  under  solicitation  from  the  Department,  but  merely 
because  the  Government  was  willing  and  ready  to  assist  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  elements  of  any  movement  that  would  promote  public  wel- 
fare. I  perhaps  may  make  my  proposals  more  clear  by  giving  you 
some  illustrations. 

First,  I  may  review  a  case  of  assistance  to  labor  and  business.  In  1923, 
under  my  chairmanship,  there  was  organized  a  series  of  committees 
representing  the  manufacturers,  contractors,  engineers,  real  estate  men, 
and  labor  in  the  building  trades.  Its  purpose  was  to  reduce  the  loss  of 
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time  due  to  the  seasonal  character  of  these  industries.  As  a  result  of  the 
organization  set  up,  the  average  winter  unemployment  in  these  trades 
has  been  reduced  from  about  100  days  to  about  half  that  number.  There 
has  been  no  decrease  in  daily  wages.  The  annual  income  of  the  work- 
ers in  these  trades  has  been  substantially  increased  by  the  decrease  in 
idle  days,  and  the  business  given  greater  stability. 

Another  instance  of  action  of  fundamental  importance  to  the  farmer, 
the  businessman,  and  the  worker  consists  of  the  measures  taken  in 
cooperation  between  the  Government  and  business  agencies  to  mitigate 
the  violence  of  the  so-called  business  cycle.  Booms  and  slumps  have 
occurred  periodically  for  100  years.  No  one  suffers  more  from  these 
periodic  hard  times,  with  their  hideous  unemployment,  decrease  in 
wages,  and  bankruptcy  in  business,  than  both  labor  and  the  farmers. 
Time  forbids  a  discussion  of  the  intricate  problems  involved  and  the 
remedies  which  have  been  inaugurated.  The  proof  of  their  effectiveness 
lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  had  a  far  longer  period  of  stability  in  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  far  greater  security  in  employment,  and  larger 
buying  power  for  farm  products  than  ever  before  in  our  history.  The 
solution  of  this  question  was  just  as  intricate  as  those  which  we  face  in 
agriculture. 

Still  another  instance  of  these  activities  and  one  in  which  I  have 
felt  great  concern  has  been  the  effort  to  build  up  safeguards  for  the 
independent  businessman.  The  preservation  of  his  independence  and 
individuality  is  just  as  important  as  maintaining  the  individuality  of 
our  farmers.  Through  various  cooperative  measures  we  have  made  a 
start  to  give  to  the  independent  businessman  many  of  the  services  of 
bigger  business  aggregations. 

An  illustration  of  another  direction  of  these  activities  has  been  in 
eliminating  abuses  in  a  particular  industry  without  resort  to  legislation 
and  regulation.  For  a  great  many  years  legislation  had  been  debated 
in  Congress  providing  for  the  regulation  of  the  lumber  industry  some- 
what on  the  lines  of  the  pure  food  laws,  in  order  to  protect  the  honest 
manufacturers  and  dealers  and  the  public.  In  1923,  however,  we  created 
a  series  of  committees  amongst  associations  in  the  lumber  industry  at 
their  request.  In  the  course  of  a  gradual  extension  over  5  years  we  finally 
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perfected  a  system  for  the  grading  of  lumber  and  for  the  guaranteeing 
of  these  grades  to  the  public,  which  is  now  carried  out  wholly  within 
and  by  the  lumber  industry  itself.  Consequently  during  these  last  few 
years  there  has  been  no  suggestion  of  such  legislation  from  Congress. 
The  savings  to  the  public  in  the  elimination  of  waste  and  fraud  have 
been  estimated  by  the  industry  as  upwards  of  $250  million  a  year.  This 
is  a  clear  case  where  by  cooperative  methods  we  have  avoided  the 
necessity  of  regulation  with  the  bureaucracy  and  interference  that  flow 
from  it.  It  is  also  a  clear  case  of  building  up  of  self-government. 

I  could  describe  a  great  number  of  such  cooperative  actions  carried 
through  to  success.  They  involve  such  things  as  the  Better  Homes 
movement,  with  its  5,000  committees  covering  every  city  and  village 
in  the  United  States,  engaged  in  promoting  home  ownership  and 
betterment  of  home  construction.  They  involve  the  American  Child 
Health  Association,  which  has  been  built  up  to  bring  about  coopera- 
tion between  national.  State,  and  institutional  health  authorities  for 
the  promotion  of  better  health  surroundings  for  our  children.  I  could 
relate  to  you  at  great  length  the  vast  cooperative  machinery  we  have 
erected  for  the  promotion  of  foreign  trade,  through  which  the  growth 
of  our  trade  has  outstripped  that  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

In  this  broad  field  of  cooperation  by  government  lie  potentialities 
which  have  been  barely  touched.  The  Government  can  give  leadership 
and  cooperation.  It  can  furnish  scientific  research.  It  can  give  prestige 
and  influence.  All  of  these  call  for  but  trivial  expenditures.  They  re- 
quire no  increased  bureaucracy.  They  are  of  first  importance  to  every 
branch  of  American  life. 

It  is  by  this  means  of  cooperation  by  the  Government  that  we  con- 
tribute mightily  toward  business  stability  and  greater  productivity  in 
industry.  And  it  is  stability  that  every  businessman  needs  that  he  may 
thus  work  out  for  himself  his  own  destiny  without  those  ill  tides  over 
which  he  has  no  control. 

It  is  by  means  of  this  sort  of  cooperation  from  the  Government 
that  we  may  contribute  greatly  to  the  very  foundations  of  economic 
progress,  that  is,  to  provide  continuous  and  full  employment.  General 
employment  comes  not  only  with  sound  policies  of  government  but 
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equally  from  vigorous  cooperation  by  the  Government  to  promote  eco- 
nomic v^elfare.  It  is  by  these  means  that  we  can  build  such  organization 
of  our  economic  system  as  to  provide  a  job  for  all  who  have  the  will  to 
work. 

I  believe  we  can  apply  to  agriculture  the  principles  and  activities  in 
this  direction  which  we  have  applied  to  commerce  and  industry  during 
the  last  7^/2  years.  I  believe  we  can  solve  a  very  large  number  of  the 
problems  of  agricultural  distribution  and  marketing  through  such 
methods.  To  that  end  I  wish  to  have  an  effort  made  to  secure  the 
coordinated  action  of  all  of  those  interested  in  the  distribution  of  farm 
products.  I  look  forward  to  the  day  when  our  farm  organizations  will 
be  as  cooperatively  and  as  advantageously  linked  to  governmental  en- 
couragement and  service  as  many  of  our  industrial  organizations  are 
now. 

It  is  from  this  cooperation  of  government  with  the  great  agencies 
of  public  welfare  that  we  may  inspire  and  build  up  the  contributions 
to  stronger  family  life,  better  homes,  more  recreation,  and  general 
well-being. 

Before  I  conclude  I  should  like  to  review  to  you  some  thoughts  on 
the  broader  issues  which  we  have  before  us. 

For  several  years  we  were  engaged  in  war.  Since  its  close  we  have 
devoted  ourselves  largely  to  reconstruction  of  the  losses  from  it.  We 
have  now  entered  upon  the  period  of  constructive  action. 

Government  has  the  definite  and  m!i!inifest  obligation  of  giving  con- 
structive leadership  to  the  people.  In  doing  so  it  must  not  lessen  their 
initiative  and  enterprise  upon  which  we  must  rely  for  the  progress 
of  the  race  and  of  the  Nation.  Our  system  has  been  built  upon  the 
ideal  of  equality  of  opportunity.  For  perhaps  a  100  years  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Republic,  the  opportunities  of  a  moving  frontier 
preserved  that  equality  of  opportunity.  Now  with  the  settlement  of 
the  country  and  with  the  astonishing  speed  and  intricate  complexity 
of  industrial  life,  the  preservation  of  equality  of  opportunity  becomes 
yearly  and  yearly  more  difficult,  and  for  that  very  reason  is  of  higher 
and  higher  importance.  If  we  would  maintain  America  as  the  land 
of  opportunity,  where  every  boy  and  girl  may  have  the  chance  to  climb 
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to  that  position  to  which  his  abiUty  and  character  entitle  him,  we 
shall  need  to  be  on  increasing  guard.  If  I  could  drive  the  full  meaning 
and  importance  of  maintained  equality  of  opportunity  into  the  very 
consciousness  of  the  American  people,  I  would  feel  I  had  made  some 
contribution  to  American  life.  It  is  the  most  precious  of  our  possessions 
that  the  windows  of  every  home  shall  look  out  upon  unlimited  hope. 
Equality  of  opportunity  is  the  right  of  every  American,  rich  or  poor, 
foreign  or  native  born,  without  respect  to  race  or  religion.  By  its  main- 
tenance alone  can  we  hold  open  the  door  of  full  achievement  to  every 
new  generation  and  to  every  boy  and  girl.  Only  from  confidence  that 
this  right  will  be  upheld  can  flow  that  unbounded  courage  and  hope 
which  stimulates  each  individual  man  and  woman  to  endeavor  and 
to  accomplishment.  By  this  principle  we  should  test  every  act  of  gov- 
ernment, every  proposal,  whether  it  be  economic  or  political.  I  insist 
upon  the  most  strict  regulation  of  public  utiUties,  because  otherwise 
they  would  destroy  equality  of  opportunity.  I  object  to  the  Government 
going  into  business  in  competition  with  its  citizens  because  that  would 
destroy  equality  of  opportunity.  And  equality  of  opportunity  is  the 
flux  with  which  alone  we  can  melt  out  full  and  able  leadership  to  the 
Nation. 

The  first  step  to  maintained  equality  of  opportunity  amongst  our 
people  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  that  there  should  be  no  child  in  America 
who  has  not  been  born,  and  who  does  not  live,  under  sound  conditions 
of  health;  who  does  not  have  full  opportunity  for  education  from  the 
kindergarten  to  the  university;  who  is  not  free  from  injurious  labor; 
who  does  not  have  stimulation  to  ambition  to  the  fullest  of  his  or  her 
capacities.  It  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  our  government  that  we  should 
strengthen  the  safeguards  to  health.  These  activities  of  helpfulness  and 
of  cooperation  stretch  before  us  in  every  direction.  A  single  generation 
of  Americans  of  such  a  production  would  prevent  more  of  crime  and 
of  illness,  and  give  more  of  spirit  and  of  progress  than  all  of  the  repres- 
sive laws  and  police  we  can  ever  invent — and  it  would  cost  less. 

I  have  said  often  before  in  this  campaign  that  we  need  always  to 
interpret  our  discussions  of  economic  and  material  proposals  by  how 
they  affect  the  peace,  the  happiness,  and  the  security  and  prosperity  of 
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every  American  home.  I  have  tried  to  interpret  to  my  fellow^  country- 
men w^hat  government  means  to  that  home.  I  stand  for  a  prosperous 
country  because  I  want  good  homes.  You  cannot  divide  those  things 
that  are  seen  from  those  that  are  unseen.  The  things  that  we  call  mate- 
rial are  the  foundation  stones  upon  which  we  build  the  temple  of  those 
things  that  we  call  spiritual.  Prosperity,  security,  happiness,  and  peace 
rest  on  sound  economic  life.  Many  of  the  subjects  with  which  we  have 
had  to  deal  are  intricate  and  complex.  We  must  support  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  amongst  nations,  economy  in  government,  the  protective 
tariff,  the  restriction  of  immigration,  the  encouragement  of  foreign 
trade,  the  relief  of  agriculture,  the  building  of  waterways,  and  a  score 
of  other  great  governmental  policies  which  affect  every  home  in  our 
land.  Solution  of  these  questions  is  not  always  easy.  Only  the  inexperi- 
enced can  be  positive  in  offering  solutions  of  great  problems.  The  first 
necessity  in  the  handling  of  such  problems  is  the  assembling  of  the 
facts  in  their  proper  perspective.  The  truth  must  be  forged  from  the 
metal  of  facts. 

Let  me  in  closing  repeat  a  part  of  my  message  to  the  Kansas  City 
convention  in  reply  to  the  telegram  from  its  chairman.  I  said: 

"You  convey  too  great  a  compliment  when  you  say  that  I  have  earned 
the  right  to  the  Presidential  nomination.  No  man  can  establish  such  an 
obligation  upon  any  part  of  the  American  people.  My  country  owes  me 
no  debt.  It  gave  me,  as  it  gives  every  boy  and  girl,  a  chance.  It  gave  me 
schooling,  independence  of  action,  opportunity  for  service  and  honor. 
In  no  other  land  could  a  boy  from  a  country  village,  without  inher- 
itance or  influential  friends,  look  forward  with  unbounded  hope. 

"My  whole  life  has  taught  me  what  America  means.  I  am  indebted  to 
my  country  beyond  any  human  power  to  repay.  It  conferred  upon  me 
the  mission  to  administer  America's  response  to  the  appeal  of  afflicted 
nations  during  the  war.  It  has  called  me  into  the  Cabinets  of  two  Presi- 
dents. By  these  experiences  I  have  observed  the  burdens  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  greatest  office  in  the  world.  That  office  touches  the  hap- 
piness of  every  home.  It  deals  with  the  peace  of  nations.  No  man  could 
think  of  it  except  in  terms  of  solemn  consecration. 

"A  new  era  and  new  forces  have  come  into  our  economic  life  and  our 
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setting  among  nations  of  the  world.  These  forces  demand  of  us  constant 
study  and  effort  if  prosperity,  peace,  and  contentment  shall  be 
maintained. 

"You  have  manifested  a  deep  concern  in  the  problems  of  agriculture. 
You  have  pledged  the  party  to  support  specific  and  constructive  relief 
upon  a  nationw^ide  scale  backed  by  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  must  and  will  find  a  sound  solution  that  will  bring  secu- 
rity and  contentment  to  this  great  section  of  our  people. 

"But  the  problems  of  the  next  4  years  are  more  than  economic.  In  a 
profound  sense  they  are  moral  and  spiritual. 

"Shall  the  world  have  peace  ?  Shall  prosperity  in  this  Nation  be  more 
thoroughly  distributed?  Shall  we  build  steadily  toward  the  ideal  of 
equal  opportunity  to  all  our  people  ?  Shall  there  be  secured  that  obedi- 
ence to  law  which  is  the  essential  assurance  of  the  life  of  our  institu- 
tions ?  Shall  honesty  and  righteousness  in  government  and  in  business 
confirm  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  institutions  and  in  their 
laws  ? 

"Government  must  contribute  to  leadership  in  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions. The  Government  is  more  than  administration;  it  is  power  for 
leadership  and  cooperation  with  the  forces  of  business  and  cultural  life 
in  city,  town,  and  countryside.  The  Presidency  is  more  than  executive 
responsibility.  It  is  the  inspiring  symbol  of  all  that  is  highest  in  Amer- 
ica's purposes  and  ideals." 

In  that  spirit  I  began  this  campaign.  In  that  spirit  I  end  it. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation, 
Palo  Alto,  California. 
November  5, 1928 

I  HAVE  BEEN  asked  to  speak  this  last  night  before  election  directly  to 
the  vast  radio  audience  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  not  discuss  partisan 
questions,  nor  shall  I  speak  for  more  than  a  few  moments  on  this  occa- 
sion. I  have  endeavored  to  make  clear  during  this  campaign  the  prin- 
ciples, views,  and  ideals  which  are  advocated  by  my  party  and  myself. 
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I  wish  to  emphasize  that  great  function  of  American  citizenship 
which  every  one  of  us  should  perform  tomorrow.  The  ballot  is  the 
most  sacred  individual  act  in  that  great  system  of  self-government 
which  we  have  inherited  and  which  it  is  our  duty  to  carry  forward.  It  is 
the  direct  opportunity  for  every  man  and  woman  to  assert  a  direct  per- 
sonal influence  upon  the  kind  of  national  Government  and  the  policies 
which  he  wishes  pursued  during  the  next  4  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  42  million  men  and  women  have  registered 
in  preparation  for  casting  their  ballots.  This  registration  exceeds  by  12 
or  15  million  any  previous  registration  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
This  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  our  women,  who  are  alive  to  the  fact 
that  the  issues  in  national  elections  more  seriously  than  ever  before 
affect  every  home  in  our  country.  Women  have  achieved  their  rights 
at  the  ballot;  they  have  now  accepted  their  responsibilities. 

In  my  public  statements  I  have  earnestly  urged  that  there  rested 
upon  government  many  responsibilities  which  affect  the  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  our  people.  The  participation  of  women  in  elections 
has  produced  a  keener  realization  of  the  importance  of  these  questions 
and  has  contributed  to  higher  national  ideals.  Moreover,  it  is  through 
them  that  our  national  ideals  are  ingrained  in  our  children. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  40  millions  of  people 
of  any  commonwealth  prepared  to  express  their  convictions  and  deter- 
mination as  to  the  character  of  government  of  their  country  and  the 
future  policies  which  they  desire  to  see  adopted  and  carried  out.  It  is 
the  greatest  spectacle  and  the  greatest  inspiration  in  self-government 
that  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world.  It  should 
hearten  the  confidence  of  every  believer  in  government  by  the  people. 

This  enormously  enlarged  interest  is  evidence  of  the  great  depth  of 
conviction  and  even  anxiety  of  our  people  over  this  momentous  decision. 
And  whatever  that  decision  is,  it  will  be  right.  I  beUeve  in  the  will  of 
the  majority.  It  represents  the  common  will  and  conscience  of  our 
people. 

Our  two  great  political  parties  have  laid  before  you  their  principles 
and  policies.  And  I  am  a  believer  in  party  government.  It  is  only  through 
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party  organization  that  our  people  can  give  coherent  expression  to 
their  views  on  great  issues  which  affect  the  welfare  and  future  of  the 
Republic.  There  is  no  other  way.  Furthermore,  it  is  only  through  party 
organization  that  we  may  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  assured  execu- 
tion of  these  promises.  Our  national  campaigns  are  a  period  of  renewed 
consideration  of  the  fundamentals  which  make  for  progress  and  for 
prosperity,  that  make  for  moral  and  spiritual  advancement.  We  are  a 
nation  of  progressives;  we  differ  as  to  what  is  the  road  to  progress. 
I  differ  widely  with  many  of  the  principles  and  views  advocated  by 
our  opponents  and  the  proposals  which  they  have  put  forward.  But 
it  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  these  questions.  We  are,  or  should  be, 
a  nation  of  individuals,  and  should  make  independent  determination 
of  our  conclusions.  Democracy  cannot  survive  if  the  ballot  is  to  be  cast 
upon  somebody's  order  or  direction.  Democracy  in  such  a  state  would 
become  the  destroyer  of  liberty,  and  not  its  guarantee. 

It  is  contrary  to  our  national  ideals  that  any  party  should  represent 
any  section  of  our  country,  and  this  election,  more  than  any  that  has 
gone  before,  gives  hope  for  the  breaking  down  of  sectional  lines.  There 
ought  no  longer  to  be  any  North,  South,  East,  or  West  in  our  national 
thought.  Our  ideals  as  Americans  have  been  molded  and  welded  under 
leadership  of  men  and  women  from  every  section  of  our  country.  The 
greatest  progress  can  come  in  advancement  of  our  institutions,  our 
ideas,  and  our  ideals  by  the  common  contribution  of  every  section. 

We  shall  have  with  us  this  year  millions  of  first  voters.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press welcome  to  them.  We  welcome  them  to  the  common  task  of 
building  a  better  and  better  social  order  and  the  welding  of  idealism 
of  youth  into  political  life. 

This  election  is  of  more  momentous  order  than  for  many  years  be- 
cause we  have  entered  into  a  new  era  of  economic  and  moral  action, 
not  only  in  our  own  country  but  in  the  world  at  large.  Our  national  task 
is  to  meet  our  many  new  problems,  and  in  meeting  them  to  coura- 
geously preserve  our  rugged  individualism,  together  with  the  principles 
of  ordered  liberty  and  freedom,  equality  of  opportunity,  with  that  ideal- 
ism to  which  our  nation  has  been  consecrated  and  which  has  brought 
us  to  the  leadership  of  the  world. 
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The  American  voting  booth  is  the  place  where  every  ballot  should 
be  lodged  upon  the  conviction  of  each  individual  as  to  the  principles 
and  issues  of  the  party  w^hich  w^ill  best  serve  the  future  of  America.  It  is 
only  by  this  consecrated  independence  of  judgment  that  we  may  truly 
give  expression  to  the  will  of  a  great  people.  Therefore,  I  urge  upon 
each  citizen  to  vote,  and  vote  early,  and  to  vote  seriously  and  earnestly 
as  conscience  and  mind  direct. 

And  before  I  close,  I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  millions  of 
men  and  women  who  have  given  to  our  cause  their  support  and  labor 
during  these  months.  Any  American  may  be  proud  to  have  been  chosen 
their  leader. 

Good  night,  my  friends. 
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Statement  Upon  Election 

Message  to  the  American  People, 
Issued  at  Palo  Alto,  California. 
November  7, 1928 

I  CAN  make  no  adequate  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  overwhelming 
confidence  of  our  people,  who,  without  regard  to  section  or  interest, 
have  selected  me  for  President  of  the  whole  United  States. 

There  has  been  a  vindication  of  great  issues  and  a  determination  of 
the  true  road  of  progress.  The  Republican  Party  has  again  been  assessed 
with  a  great  responsibility. 

In  this  hour  there  can  be  for  me  no  feeling  of  victory  or  exultation. 
Rather  it  imposes  a  sense  of  solemn  responsibility  of  the  future  and  of 
complete  dependence  upon  Divine  guidance  for  the  task  which  the 
greatest  office  in  the  world  imposes. 

That  task  is  to  give  the  best  within  me  to  interpret  the  commonsense 
and  the  ideals  of  the  American  people. 

I  can  only  succeed  in  my  part  by  the  cooperation  and  unity  of  all 
leaders  of  opinion  and  of  action  for  the  common  service  of  our  country. 
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Addresses  During  a  Trip 
to  Central  and  South  America 


Honduras. 
Not/ember  26, 1928 

Excellency: 

I  come  to  pay  a  call  of  friendship.  In  a  sense  I  represent  on  this  occa- 
sion the  people  of  the  United  States  extending  a  friendly  greeting  to 
our  fellow  democracies  on  the  American  Continent.  I  would  wish 
to  symbolize  the  friendly  visit  of  one  good  neighbor  to  another.  In  our 
daily  life,  good  neighbors  call  upon  each  other  as  the  evidence  of  solici- 
tude for  the  common  welfare  and  to  learn  of  the  circumstances  and  point 
of  view  of  each,  so  that  there  may  come  both  understanding  and 
respect  which  are  the  cementing  forces  of  all  enduring  society.  This 
should  be  equally  true  amongst  nations.  We  have  a  desire  to  maintain 
not  only  the  cordial  relations  of  governments  with  each  other  but  the 
relations  of  good  neighbors.  Through  greater  understanding  that  comes 
with  more  contact  we  may  build  up  that  common  respect  and  service 
which  is  the  only  enduring  basis  of  international  friendship.  It  is  also 
my  desire  to  learn  more  of  our  common  problems  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  that  I  may  be  better  fitted  for  the  task  which  lies  before  me. 
And  we  are,  all  of  us  in  the  west,  interested  in  one  great  common  task. 
That  task  is  the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  our  respec- 
tive countries.  We  are,  each  of  us,  pledged  through  the  blood  of  our 
forefathers  to  national  independence,  to  self-government,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  through  ordered  liberty  as  the  only  sound  foun- 
dation of  human  society.  We  know  it  is  the  only  true  road  to  human 
progress  and  we  know  that  the  nations  and  the  institutions  we  have 
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created  can  flourish  only  in  peace  and  mutual  prosperity.  In  turn,  we 
know  that  these  institutions  and  these  ideals  themselves  form  the  great- 
est security  of  peace.  We  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  all  of  us,  believe 
in  these  principles  with  a  devotion  which  has  arisen  from  the  proofs 
of  our  century  of  common  experience. 

We  of  this  hemisphere  have  not  been  free  from  the  misfortune  of 
war,  but  the  record  of  a  century  shows  we  have  been  vastly  more  free 
from  it  than  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Each  of  our  nations  has  devel- 
oped in  its  own  traditions,  its  own  pride  of  country  under  these  great 
doctrines.  Each  of  our  democracies  has  become  a  laboratory  of  human 
welfare,  the  daily  experience  of  which  is  a  common  contribution  to  the 
advancement  of  all  of  our  nations.  We  in  the  United  States  have  gained 
much  from  the  experience  of  our  Latin  American  neighbors.  And  we 
in  turn  take  pride  in  our  contributions  to  the  common  pool  of  human 
advancement  in  these  150  years. 

Therefore,  I  have  felt  that  the  larger  personal  acquaintance  both  with 
our  neighboring  countries  and  with  their  points  of  view  and,  above  all, 
with  the  men  who  have  been  elected  to  responsibility  in  their  govern- 
ments would  be  valuable  in  the  task  which  lies  before  me.  It  would 
perhaps  enable  me  to  better  cooperate  with  you.  Those  who  know  the 
United  States  know  also  that  we  have  only  one  desire  and  that  is  to 
cooperate  to  a  constantly  improving  understanding,  to  common  prog- 
ress, and  to  common  attainment. 

note:  President-elect  Hoover  spoke  at  the  Custom  House  of  Amapala  in  response 
to  remarks  of  welcome  by  Augusto  Coello,  Foreign  Minister  of  Honduras.  Later 
in  the  day  he  was  greeted  at  Casa  Rossner  in  Amapala  by  President-elect  Vicente 
Mejia  Colindres. 

A  translation  of  the  remarks  by  Minister  Coello  and  President-elect  Colindres, 
follows: 

Foreign  Minister  Coello 
Excellency: 

We  are  bearers  of  a  cordial  message  from  the  President  of  the  Republic  ex- 
tending, in  harmony  with  the  sentiments  of  the  people  and  the  government  of 
Honduras,  his  most  fervent  welcome  on  your  arrival  to  these,  our  shores,  and 
expressing  his  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  noble  country  and  the  personal  welfare 
of  yourself,  as  well  as  that  of  your  distinguished  companions. 
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The  legitimate  representative  of  the  great  people  who  have  just  honored  you  by 
electing  you  to  their  Presidency,  thereby  rendering  homage  to  your  enlightened 
virtues,  none  is  better  qualified  than  you  to  interpret  the  ideals  and  aspirations 
which  animate  your  people  in  their  relations  with  the  other  countries  of  the 
earth.  This  also  explains  the  inspiration  which  has  caused  you  to  undertake  the 
tour  you  now  inaugurate  by  paying  a  visit  to  a  country,  disturbed  at  times  by  mis- 
fortune, but  in  which  the  desires  for  peace,  liberty,  and  redemption  have  been 
maintained  in  all  their  integrity. 

You  will  feel,  at  close  range,  the  heartbeats  of  these  peoples  scattered  throughout 
the  length  of  the  continent;  and  if  in  their  heartbeats  can  be  noted  the  anxiety  which 
comes  from  perennial  agitation,  the  expert  eye  such  as  yours  will  divine  in  that 
agitation  the  secret  but  abiding  impulse  of  conquering  the  future  and  establishing 
their  lives  in  new  and  more  enduring  spiritual  forms. 

You  will  also  be  able  to  appreciate  how,  in  our  slow  march  towards  the  future, 
we  shall  need  the  cooperation  of  our  brothers  in  Pan  Americanism,  all  united  in  the 
ideal  of  a  common  destiny.  We  shall  need  especially  the  moral  cooperation  of  your 
great  country  in  order  to  strengthen  our  purpose  to  reach  economic  and  political 
stability,  and  to  permanently  guarantee  to  our  institutions  that  peace  and  liberty 
which  are  the  glory  of  the  American  people. 

Such  are  the  heartfelt  impressions  produced  by  your  presence  in  these  coun- 
tries and  your  imminent  ascendancy  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  of 
America — ^from  which  exalted  position  you  will  be  able  to  accomplish  a  generous 
and  fruitful  labor  which  will  unite,  in  liberty  and  justice,  the  fond  expectations 
of  the  peoples  of  America  and  the  noble  ideals  by  which  the  great  democracy  of 
your  country  is  inspired. 

In  bringing  you  this  message  of  welcome  we  also  bring  you  the  sincere  con- 
gratulations of  the  President  of  Honduras  for  your  well-deserved  election  and  his 
best  wishes  for  the  most  brilliant  success  in  your  future  work.  To  these  we  join 
our  personal  wishes,  as  well  as  our  respectful  homage  to  your  very  distinguished 
wife,  and  our  cordial  greetings  to  all  those  who,  with  you,  are  today  guests  not 
only  of  our  country  but  in  our  affection. 

President-elect  Colindres 

Most  Excellent  Mr.  President-elect: 

Welcome  to  Honduran  soil — a  soil  which  in  the  generous  sense  of  continental 
solidarity  is  as  much  yours  as  it  is  ours. 

Your  visit  to  Honduras  has  for  us  the  highest  significance;  it  is  the  herald  of 
an  even  better  time  than  the  present,  a  time  when  the  friendship  of  your  Govern- 
ment and  our  Government,  of  your  people  and  our  people,  will  be  more  cordial, 
will  be  more  fruitful  and  better  understood.  Your  visit,  moreover,  constitutes  a 
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great  step  forward  in  the  noble  work  of  Pan  Americanism,  whose  aspirations  in 
this  way  become  Hving,  palpitating  flesh  and  blood. 

In  the  name  of  the  Honduran  people,  who  have  elected  me  President  of  the 
Republic  for  the  coming  term,  I  have  the  high  honor  of  congratulating  in  your 
most  worthy  person  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  who,  today,  as  in 
the  past,  have  had  the  wisdom  to  elect  to  the  office  of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation  the  foremost  of  its  citizens. 

Your  Excellency,  when  you  are  again  in  your  own  great  country — great  in  its 
magnificent  economic  potentialities,  great  in  its  stupendous  progress,  and  super- 
latively great  in  that  its  people  have  achieved  that  best  of  rights  in  the  life  of  a 
democracy,  the  right  of  being  free — when  you,  I  repeat,  are  once  more  in  your 
own  country,  pause  a  moment,  sir,  in  your  labors  as  statesman,  to  recall  that  you 
are  being  remembered  in  Honduras  with  admiration  and  affection. 

I  beg.  Most  Excellent  Mr.  Hoover,  to  express  my  most  fervent  good  wishes  for 
the  prosperity  of  your  great  nation,  for  God's  guidance  in  your  administration  of 
the  Government  which  you  will  within  a  short  time  assume,  and  for  your  personal 
happiness. 


El  Salvador. 
November  26, 1928 

Excellency: 

I  have  already  stated  today  that  my  purpose  is  to  pay  a  call  of  friend- 
ship on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The  relations  between 
neighbors  require  that  nothing  should  be  omitted  to  upbuild  those  con- 
tacts and  that  sentiment  which  create  understanding.  Out  of  such  under- 
standing comes  that  mutual  respect  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  sound 
international  relations.  We  perhaps  hear  more  of  economic  and  trade 
relations  between  countries  than  any  other  one  subject  in  the  field  of 
international  life.  This  may  be  easily  explained,  for  out  of  our  economic 
life  do  we  build  up  the  foundations  upon  which  other  progress  rests. 
And  our  international  economic  relations  can  have  but  one  real  founda- 
tion. They  can  grow  only  out  of  the  prosperity  of  each  of  us.  They  can- 
not flourish  in  the  poverty  or  degeneration  of  any  of  us.  Our  economic 
progress  is  mutual.  It  is  not  competitive.  We  each  of  us  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  carry  forward  such  poUcies  within  our  own  countries  which, 
in  the  long  view,  will  contribute  to  our  individual  prosperity.  The  long 
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view  of  our  prosperity  must,  however,  embrace  the  recognition  of  the 
mutuality  of  prosperity  among  the  whole  of  us. 

But  economic  development  does  not  and  should  not  be  the  sole  basis 
of  exchange  between  nations  but  rather  the  incident  of  it.  We  have  the 
mutual  problems  of  strengthening  the  foundations  of  peace,  building 
up  confidence  and  friendship,  and  the  institutions  and  ideals  of  each  of 
our  nations.  The  exchange  of  our  social  and  political  accomplishments, 
of  our  advances  in  education,  of  scientific  thought,  all  of  those  things 
which  contribute  to  the  higher  aspects  of  life,  is  perhaps  of  first  impor- 
tance. Each  and  every  one  of  us  has  made  some  of  these  great  contribu- 
tions to  human  advancement.  The  larger  exchange  and  the  larger  under- 
standing of  these  contributions  becomes  the  enduring  basis  of  mutual 
respect. 

The  most  precious  possession  of  each  of  us  is  our  love  of  country,  of 
race,  our  traditions,  and  our  institutions.  We  have  in  this  hemisphere 
a  parallel  of  struggle  for  independence,  in  conflict  with  nature,  in  the 
creation  of  institutions  of  freedom  and  liberty  which  in  themselves  are 
an  imperishable  bond. 

note:  President-elect  Hoover  spoke  at  Cutuco  in  response  to  remarks  of  welcome 
by  Francisco  Martinez  Suarez,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  El  Salvador.  A 
translation  of  Minister  Suarez'  remarks  follows: 

Excellency,  Mr,  President-elect  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

The  President,  Dr.  Romero  Bosque,  has  given  me  the  honorable  duty  of 
extending  to  you,  in  his  name  and  in  that  of  the  people  and  Government 
of  this  Republic,  the  most  affectionate  greetings  and  the  most  cordial  welcome, 
together  with  his  fervent  wishes  that  you  may  have  a  happy  and  successful  tour 
through  the  countries  of  this  hemisphere,  which  is  destined  to  be  a  sanctuary 
of  justice  and  liberty  and  the  center  of  human  progress. 

You  are  the  bearer  of  good  will  and  you  bring  sentiments  of  cordial  friend- 
ship for  the  free  nations  of  America,  and  good  wishes  for  active  cooperation  in 
the  fruitful  tasks  of  labor.  El  Salvador,  therefore,  receives  with  joy  the  visit  which 
you  have  been  good  enough  to  pay  it,  and  the  Salvadoreans,  an  honest  people, 
proud  and  industrious,  are  justly  proud  of  your  presence  in  their  country. 

The  cordial  relations  between  the  United  States  and  El  Salvador  are  of  long 
standing,  and  commerce  between  the  two  countries  is  daily  growing  greater. 
And  it  is  necessary  that  this  mutual  cooperation  be  practical  and  positive,  in 
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order  that  the  fraternity  of  the  peoples  of  the  new  world  may  be  as  truly  effective 
as  the  development  of  the  prodigious  civilization  of  the  continent  demands. 

The  President,  Dr.  Romero  Bosque,  has  at  the  same  time  instructed  me  to 
tender  you  this  modest  dinner,  which  is  graced  by  the  presence  of  that  very 
distinguished  lady,  Mrs.  Hoover,  as  a  token  of  friendship  and  gratitude  for  your 
visit,  which  has  so  greatly  pleased  us. 

The  voyage  which  you  have  undertaken  is  a  happy  augury  that  your  admin- 
istration, inspired  by  noble  desires,  will  strengthen  the  foundations  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  American  nations,  contributing  thereto  to  the  end  that  the  high 
ideals  of  culture  which  they  so  ardently  pursue  may  be  realized. 

Gentlemen,  I  propose  a  toast  to  the  great  country  of  Washington  and  Lincoln! 


Nicaragua. 
November  27,  1928 

Excellency: 

I  feel  greatly  honored  that  I  should  have  on  this  occasion  been  wel- 
comed not  only  by  the  President  of  Nicaragua  but  by  the  President-elect 
and  the  former  President.  Representing  the  political  parties  of  Nica- 
ragua who  have  been  lately  at  conflict,  this  occasion  becomes  one  of 
much  more  than  ordinary  interest.  It  represents  the  consolidation  of 
the  forces  of  domestic  peace.  It  represents  the  growing  unity  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  people.  It  demonstrates  that  the  difficult  natural  crisis  into  which 
my  own  county  has  been  drawn  has  now  reached  a  basis  of  solution 
which  merits  the  deepest  thankfulness  of  all  our  peoples  and  for  which 
I  wish  to  congratulate  the  leaders  of  the  Nicaraguan  Nation. 

note:  President-elect  Hoover  spoke  on  board  the  U.S.S.  Maryland,  at  Corinto, 
in  response  to  remarks  of  welcome  by  President  Adolfo  Diaz  of  Nicaragua.  A 
translation  of  President  Diaz'  remarks  follows: 
Mr,  President-elect  Hoover: 

It  has  been  highly  gratifying  to  me  to  have  been  called  upon,  towards  the  close 
of  my  administration,  to  greet  the  great  President-elect  of  the  great  American 
people  who  in  the  near  future  will  guide  the  destinies  of  the  most  powerful 
Republic  in  the  world.  In  you,  Mr.  Hoover,  I  greet  the  man  who,  upon  being 
elected  to  so  exalted  a  position,  has  taken  this  notable  step,  a  step  which  will 
stimulate  the  sentiments  of  cordiality  of  all  the  nations,  great  and  small,  towards 
the  United  States. 
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The  people  of  Nicaragua  which,  because  of  special  circumstances  of  history 
and  geography  finds  itself  linked  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  also  takes 
pleasure  in  greeting  you  through  me.  And,  today,  as  you  tread  these  shores,  we 
assure  you  of  our  cordial  disposition  to  cooperate  with  you  toward  a  great 
continental  harmony,  the  supreme  aspiration  of  peace  and  concord  to  which  your 
journey  leads  the  way. 

I  also  extend  to  you  my  own  personal  wishes  that  fair  winds  may  continue 
to  follow  this  ship,  to  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  its  distinguished  travellers. 


Costa  Rica. 
November  28, 1928 

Excellency: 

Words  are  always  a  poor  vehicle  for  expression  of  the  response  of 
our  hearts  for  such  courtesy  and  welcome  as  my  colleagues  and  I  have 
received  this  day.  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  could  have  listened 
to  your  eloquent  statement  without  a  quickening  of  pride  in  his  own 
country  that  it  has  deserved  so  great  a  tribute  from  the  record  of  its 
relations  with  Costa  Rica  during  all  the  years  of  our  common  national 
life.  Your  Excellency,  good  will  between  nations  is  not  a  policy — it  is 
a  deduction  arising  from  a  series  of  actions.  It  is  not  a  diplomatic 
formula;  it  is  an  aspiration  which  flows  from  the  ideals  of  a  people. 
So  generous  a  recognition  by  you  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  has  ever  been  steadfast  in  resolution  to  act  not  only 
with  justice  to  its  neighbors,  but  that  they  do  aspire  to  cooperate  with 
them  for  the  making  of  good  will,  will  find  a  deep  response  from  the 
very  hearts  of  my  countrymen. 

You  have  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  accomplishments  of  my 
country  under  the  stimulus  of  our  common  democracy.  But  nowhere 
do  I  know  of  a  greater  and  more  proved  example  of  the  beneficence 
to  mankind  of  our  common  institutions  than  that  which  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Costa  Rica.  Their 
advancement  of  human  welfare  is  well  known  in  my  own  country. 
As  a  student  of  social  and  cultural  advancement,  I  have  long  wished 
to  confirm  with  my  own  eyes  the  progress  which  you  have  made.  You 
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have  given  a  leadership  in  the  solution  of  important  social  questions 
for  the  distribution  of  land,  and  home  ownership  is  such  that,  mathe- 
matically, almost  every  family  owns  a  farm  or  a  home.  The  spread 
of  universal  free  education  from  primary  school  to  university;  the 
development  of  art  and  drama  as  symbolized  by  this  great  institution; 
and  your  contributions  to  literature  have  not  only  enriched  the  lives 
but  have  stimulated  the  thought  of  your  people  and  have  added  to 
the  world's  pool  of  culture.  To  have  accomplished  all  these  things 
and  at  the  same  time  to  have  maintained  national  integrity  and  national 
dignity  with  a  military  establishment  less  in  number  of  soldiers  than 
one-fourth  the  number  of  your  schoolteachers  is  a  national  attainment 
which  speaks  not  only  of  the  beneficences  of  fundamental  institutions 
of  democracy  but  for  the  character  of  the  people  and  the  leadership  of 
Costa  Rica. 

You  are  an  example  of  the  advantage  of  having  many  separate 
units  of  government.  There  are  over  20  nations  on  our  Western  Conti- 
nent, in  which  each  can  be  a  laboratory  working  out  separate  successes 
in  government,  in  culture,  and  in  art  under  varying  conditions,  suc- 
cesses from  which  all  the  others  can  profit. 

You  have  thought  to  give  emphasis  to  your  welcome  through  the 
schoolchildren  of  your  capital  city.  I  know  of  no  method  by  which 
the  kindliness  and  courtesy  of  a  nation  could  be  so  evidenced  as  by 
these  masses  of  children  who  have  welcomed  us  this  day.  That  is  the 
voice  of  aspiring  democracy. 

I  have  come  on  a  visit  as  a  neighbor.  I  have  thought  that  perhaps 
I  might  symbolize  the  good  will  which  I  know  my  country  holds  to- 
ward your  own.  My  hope  and  my  purpose  and  my  aspiration  is  that 
better  acquaintance,  larger  knowledge  of  our  sister  republics  of  Latin 
America,  and  the  personal  contact  of  government,  may  enable  me  to 
better  execute  the  task  which  lies  before  me.  And  a  large  part  of  that 
task  is  the  cooperation  with  other  nations  for  the  common  upbuilding 
of  prosperity  and  of  progress  throughout  the  world. 

note:  President-elect  Hoover  spoke  at  the  National  Theatre  in  San  Jose  in  re- 
sponse to  remarks  of  welcome  by  President  Cleto  Gonzalez  Viquez.  A  translation 
of  those  remarks  follows: 
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Excellency: 

The  people  and  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  extend  to  you,  through  me,  as 
well  as  to  your  distinguished  wife  and  to  the  members  of  your  party,  respectful 
and  warm  greetings.  Welcome,  Your  Excellency,  to  this  friendly  land  which  this 
day  delights  in  and  feels  extremely  honored  by  the  visit  of  the  illustrious  statesman, 
of  the  world-famed  organizer  who  within  a  brief  period  will  preside  over  the  des- 
tinies of  one  of  the  most  powerful,  most  prosperous,  and  most  independent  nations 
of  the  globe;  of  an  exemplary  nation  in  which  democracy  is  a  tangible  reality  and 
over  which,  for  that  reason  and  with  a  popular  unanimity  never  before  surpassed, 
a  man  was  called  to  govern,  a  man  who,  elevated  by  his  own  efforts,  has  been 
chosen  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  fill  the  highest  post  in  reward  of  the  eminent 
services  rendered  by  him  to  his  country  and  to  humanity,  and  in  recognition  of 
his  singular  merits  and  lofty  virtues. 

Yours  was  a  happy  inspiration  when,  as  a  means  of  resting  from  the  fatigue 
incident  to  an  active  electoral  campaign,  you  decided  upon  a  trip  to  the  nations 
of  Latin  America.  This  voyage  which  you  have  begun,  half  study  and  half  recrea- 
tion, will  have,  as  we  all  hope,  the  greatest,  most  fruitful,  and  most  positive  results 
for  the  political  and  economic  relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  other 
peoples  of  our  continent;  because,  even  though  rapid,  it  will  permit  one  of  your 
superior  culture  and  adequate  preparation  to  learn  accurately  the  conditions  and 
aspirations  of  the  Latin  American  countries,  their  special  mentality,  their  resources 
available  to  the  prodigious  commerce  and  industry  of  the  United  States,  and  their 
needs  which  may  be  supplied  through  the  same  means;  how  these  countries  may 
contribute  to  the  progress  of  the  world  and  how,  finally,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  a 
foundation  may  be  laid  on  the  basis  of  mutual  confidence,  a  more  perfect  compre- 
hension and  a  more  frank  and  solid  friendship  between  these  people  and  your 
country,  known  and  esteemed  above  all  for  its  invariable  spirit  of  justice. 

Costa  Rica,  Your  Excellency,  not  only  professes  a  deep  admiration  for  the 
American  people  and  for  its  public  and  private  institutions;  not  only  does  she 
contemplate  and  applaud  the  enormous  progress  which  has  raised  your  country  to 
the  category  of  a  colossus;  but  it  maintains  for  the  United  States  and  for  its  states- 
men an  immense  gratitude.  The  names  of  President  Cleveland  and  of  Chief  Justices 
White  and  Taft  will  always  live  in  our  memory,  because  it  was  they  who  rend- 
ered decisions  in  our  favor  and  recognized  our  rights  in  the  most  delicate  disputes 
sustained  by  Costa  Rica  in  the  international  field. 

In  addition  to  this,  which  in  itself  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  grateful 
friendship  with  the  people  of  the  United  States,  your  government  has  always 
favored  us  with  just  treatment  and  has  rendered  us  aid  of  every  description  in  our 
difficulties.  What,  then,  could  be  more  logical  than  the  sentiment  of  sympathy  which 
unites  us  with  the  people  over  which  you  are  so  soon  to  govern!  What  could  be 
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more  natural  than  the  desire  of  my  government  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
good  relations  which  fortunately  link  our  two  peoples!  The  task  will  be  an  easy 
one  if  the  North  American  Government  continues  the  favorable  attitude  of  the 
past — an  attitude  already  traditional — and  if  it  continues  to  entrust  its  diplomatic 
representation,  as  now,  to  the  expert  and  discreet  hands  of  a  citizen  of  spodess 
character,  of  serene  judgment  and  of  friendly  disposition. 

Excellency,  permit  me  to  express  on  this  occasion  my  best  and  most  fervent 
wishes  for  your  felicity  and  for  the  complete  success  of  your  administration. 
May  your  name  be  mentioned  with  those  of  the  great  Presidents  of  the  American 
Union,  with  those  of  Washington  and  Lincoln,  Cleveland  and  Wilson.  May  your 
voyage  be  a  most  happy  one,  and  may  we  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  all 
the  countries  of  our  Latin  America,  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  it. 


Ecuador. 
December  1, 1928 

Mr.  President,  gentlemen: 

I  thank  you  for  the  reception  you  have  given  my  colleagues  and 
myself  and  I  thank  you  for  the  high  terms  in  which  you  have  spoken 
of  my  country.  I  feel  gratified  that  you  should  think  so  well  of  the 
country  which  we  love.  We  are  proud  of  many  sturdy  virtues  of  our 
people  but  we  know  full  well  our  own  weaknesses.  The  progress  in  the 
building  of  government  for  the  people  and  by  the  people  is  a  long 
process  of  trial  and  error.  We  in  the  United  States  have  made  progress 
and  we  have  attained  a  great  degree  of  prosperity,  but  we  have  made 
failures.  Yet  if  we  survey  the  experiences  of  the  whole  Western  Hemis- 
phere both  in  failure  and  in  success  I  believe  we  can  say  that  we  should 
be  of  good  faith  and  confident  in  the  future. 

I  have  known  of  the  great  economic  difficulties  which  have  devastated 
Ecuador  since  the  Great  War.  The  whole  world  has  suffered  from  its 
unspeakable  losses.  No  one  profited  by  it,  whether  combatant  or  neutral. 
The  apparent  gains  at  the  time  were  illusions.  The  mutuality  of  eco- 
nomic life  in  the  world  is  such  that  only  losses  can  come  from  the 
destruction  of  war.  But  10  years  is  but  a  minute  span  in  the  history  of 
nations.  Our  adversities  are  the  refining  fires  of  experience  from  which 
comes  the  pure  metal  of  progress.  The  world  as  a  whole  is  now  recover- 
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ing  rapidly  from  the  destruction  of  the  war  and  the  great  tide  of  pros- 
perity which  I  beUeve  now  lies  before  us  cannot  fail  to  bear  its  blessings 
to  this  Republic. 

I  would  that  I  could  find  the  appropriate  words  to  express  the  esteem 
and  the  good  will  toward  all  our  sister  republics  which  I  know  lie  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Democracy  is  more  than  a  form 
of  political  organization;  it  is  a  human  faith.  True  democracy  is  not  and 
cannot  be  imperialistic.  The  brotherhood  of  this  faith  is  the  guarantee 
of  good  will.  It  is  the  guarantee  of  respect  which  comes  only  from  equals 
in  a  common  struggle  to  upbuild  human  welfare.  I  have  been  deeply 
touched  by  the  welcome  of  your  schoolchildren  and  their  teachers. 

I  trust  that  our  relations,  of  so  friendly  a  character  over  all  these  years 
since  the  birth  of  our  republics,  may  continue  to  strengthen  mutual 
esteem  and  respect. 

I  come  as  the  symbolic  visit  of  one  neighbor  to  another  that  I  may 
learn  more  of  your  country,  your  problems,  and  your  men,  so  that  I 
may  be  well  prepared  for  the  task  that  lies  before  me. 

To  you,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my  special  respects.  In  our 
country  we  know  of  the  great  work  of  reorganization  which  you  have 
brought  about.  Not  only  have  you  lifted  the  credit  of  your  country,  but 
you  have  enhanced  its  reputation,  and,  more  precious  than  all,  you  have 
aroused  the  spirit  of  progress  and  hope  in  the  people  of  Ecuador.  That 
is  leadership  to  which  the  whole  world  gives  real  homage. 

note:  President-elect  Hoover  spoke  at  the  Metropolitan  Club  in  Guayaquil,  in 
response  to  remarks  of  welcome  by  President  Isidro  Ayora.  A  translation  of 
President  Ayora's  remarks  follows: 

Excellency: 

The  sovereign  will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  elected 
you  to  guide  the  destinies  of  the  great  Republic,  as  being  the  most  worthy,  at  this 
time,  to  hold  the  exalted  office  honored  by  the  patriotic  virtues  of  Washington,  the 
austere  civic  virtues  of  Lincoln,  and  the  idealistic,  ardent  fervor  of  Wilson. 

Upon  your  election  by  popular  suffrage  you  have  hastened  to  place  yourself  in 
direct  contact  with  the  other  states  of  the  New  World,  undertaking  a  momentous 
trip  for  peace,  understanding,  and  concord. 

The  Republic  of  Ecuador,  Mr.  President-elect,  fully  appreciates,  as  do  her  other 
American  sisters,  your  noble  decision,  because  this  trip  affords  abundant  evidence 
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that  you  have  an  exalted  concept  of  the  relations  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
which  must  bind  the  Americas  for  the  continent's  advancement  and  to  the  end 
that  its  work  of  culture  and  civilization  may  leave  a  deep  impression  on  the  life 
of  mankind. 

The  inevitable  reality  of  facts  demands  effective,  mutual,  and  reciprocal  inter- 
dependence among  all  the  peoples  of  the  universe.  These  ties  become  closer  and 
firmer  among  the  countries  that  have  particular  cause  for  sincere  and  cordial 
relations. 

And  in  order  that  this  international  solidarity  may  be  effective  and  real,  in  order 
that  its  action  may  have  creative  vitality,  it  must  be  founded  upon  scrupulous  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  all  the  states,  in  the  express  recognition  of  absolute  juridical 
equality  for  all  the  states,  in  the  effective  proclamation  of  the  unrestricted  rule  of 
justice  and  right. 

Because  we  know  that  these  essential  principles  which  govern  international  life 
are  those  which  will  guide  your  foreign  policy,  because  we  know  that  you  are 
eminently  responsive  to  the  mandates  of  justice,  to  the  commands  of  law,  to  the 
norms  of  equity,  and  the  dictates  of  intelligent  understanding,  we,  the  peoples 
you  have  honored  with  your  visit,  receive  you  with  brotherly  rejoicing  and  friendly 
enthusiasm,  because  you  represent  a  great  democracy,  a  model  of  organization, 
legality  and  strength,  and  also,  because  you  personally  symbolize  in  its  various 
public  and  private  activities  the  complete  and  complex,  rich  and  resplendent,  life 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  the  name  of  the  Ecuadorean  people,  like  yours  a  patriotic  and  free  people,  in 
the  name  of  my  Government,  which  follows  with  admiration  the  development 
of  the  administrative  life  of  your  country,  and  in  my  own  name,  I  express  fervent 
and  sincere  wishes  for  the  ever  growing  prosperity  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
for  the  personal  happiness  of  its  illustrious  President-elect,  and  that  you  may 
retain  a  pleasant  memory  of  the  short  time  you  have  spent  with  us. 

To  your  health! 


Peru. 

December  5, 1928 

Excellency: 

I  regret  that  I  cannot  respond  in  the  language  of  the  great  race 
who  pioneered  the  Western  World.  That  language  so  beautifully  lends 
itself  to  expressions  of  the  friendship  which  I  know  lies  deep  in  the 
hearts  of  my  countrymen  toward  the  people  of  Peru. 
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I  thank  you  both  for  myself  and  in  behalf  of  my  country  for  your 
generous  hospitality  and  for  your  renewed  evidence  of  friendship  to 
my  country.  I  share  your  desire  and  I  know  it  is  the  ardent  desire  of 
all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  common  with  the  people  and  the 
Government  of  Peru,  to  sustain  indissoluble  and  helpful  friendship.  I 
treasure  your  reference  to  the  idealism  of  my  countrymen  and  the  recti- 
tude of  our  Government.  I  know  it  will  meet  a  graceful  response  from 
my  country.  It  but  marks  the  consistent  friendship  that  your  Excellency 
has  shown  to  the  United  States. 

You,  Mr.  President,  did  my  country  the  honor  to  visit  us  some  years 
ago  and  I  would  be  indeed  happy  if  my  visit  could  leave  so  memorable 
an  impression  of  good  will  as  that  which  you  conveyed  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

It  is  an  especial  delight  for  me  to  visit  this  historic  city — a  city  which 
was  not  alone  one  of  the  first  settlements  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
but  which  has  been  for  more  than  four  centuries  a  great  center  of  civi- 
lization and  of  radiating  culture.  This  needs  no  further  proof  than  the 
continued  beneficence  of  the  dean  of  American  institutions  of  learning — 
the  University  of  San  Marcos,  which  is  the  elder  by  a  century  of  any  uni- 
versity in  my  country. 

But  as  you  state,  Mr.  President,  I  have  come  for  other  purposes  than 
recreation  or  to  receive  personal  satisfactions  of  travel.  I  have  had  the 
hope  and  the  aspiration  that  I  could  serve  in  some  way  to  further  rein- 
force the  structure  of  peace  and  friendship,  the  unity  of  ideals  which 
have  remained  unbroken  since  the  birth  of  our  republics.  I  have  thought 
that  I  could  better  prepare  myself  for  the  task  by  a  widened  knowledge 
of  the  men  and  problems  of  our  sister  republics. 

Your  Excellency's  letter  of  welcome,  transmitted  to  Guayaquil  by  the 
initial  flight  of  the  new  Peruvian  airmail  service,  carries  a  larger  signifi- 
cance than  even  its  own  generous  terms  of  welcome.  Its  manner  of 
transmission  signifies  the  possibility  of  one  of  the  most  potential  steps 
in  progress  of  our  relations.  The  amazing  development  of  practical 
commercial  aviation  in  our  different  countries  in  the  past  12  months 
removes  all  doubt  of  its  practicability  as  a  routine  service  of  transporta- 
tion. In  the  days  of  early  settlement  of  the  Western  World  it  would 
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have  required  3  months  for  the  journey  from  Washington  to  your  great 
capital.  Had  I  come  direct,  it  would  have  required  perhaps  12  days.  By 
air  wt  should  be  able  to  traverse  this  distance  in  less  than  2  days. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  important  consequences 
of  this  revolution  in  communication  and  transportation  between  our 
peoples.  It  is  a  benevolent  paradox  that  to  destroy  the  distance  between 
peoples  is  to  construct  friendship  between  them. 

Every  expansion  in  transmission  of  intelligence  and  in  daily  contacts 
of  our  peoples  adds  to  that  precious  growth  of  understanding  and 
mutual  respect  which  makes  for  mutual  interest  and  good  will.  I  should 
be  proud  indeed  if  I  might  contribute  to  the  furtherance  of  so  great  a 
development. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  take  this  occasion  to  suggest  that  the  time 
has  come  when  by  mutual  cooperation  of  each  of  our  Governments  it 
is  feasible  to  secure  at  once  this  further  important  link  between  our 
peoples.  I  am  convinced  that  by  a  few  practical  steps  in  the  organization 
of  airways  and  at  no  great  public  ouday  we  can  secure  the  establishment 
of  this  service  through  the  enterprise  of  the  citizens  and  aviators  of  each 
of  our  countries.  It  is  not  impossible  that  were  the  representatives  of 
each  of  the  governments  en  route  to  sit  around  the  council  table  we 
could  quickly  devise  those  mutual  undertakings  by  which  we  would 
realize  such  a  service  within  another  12  months. 

This  new  tool  in  world  progress  is  significant  of  our  times.  It,  with 
many  others,  brings  to  us  new  problems  in  government,  but  the  great 
purpose  of  government  in  free  peoples  remains  the  same.  That  is  to 
maintain  that  justice,  that  ordered  liberty  which  gives  security  to  life, 
security  to  the  home,  and  security  to  individual  accomplishments.  From 
these  foundations  government  may  foster  and  stimulate  the  beneficent 
processes  of  commerce  and  industry,  may  upbuild  the  cultural,  the 
moral,  and  the  spiritual  fiber  of  our  people  which  are  the  forces  which 
make  for  human  happiness.  It  is  not  the  mere  assertion  of  idealists  that 
the  world  grows  better  and  that  it  makes  progress.  I  know  of  no  better 
proof  than  the  steady  and  majestic  progress  of  South  America  in  the  past 
century  in  political  stability,  in  freedom  and  liberty,  in  peace,  in  increas- 
ing material  wealth,  in  increasing  human  comfort  and  happiness.  A 
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century  is  but  a  short  span  in  history.  We  who  are  public  servants  can 
do  but  little  in  our  time.  Our  minute  part  of  a  few  years  is  soon  forgotten. 
But  if  we  can  contribute  to  diminish  destructive  forces,  if  we  can 
strengthen  the  forces  of  material  and  spiritual  progress,  if  we  can  up- 
build the  institutions  of  government  which  assure  liberty  and  freedom 
we  shall  have  served  our  part.  These  are  the  ideals  of  Peru  equally  with 
my  own  country.  And  I  wish  to  express  to  your  Excellency  my  confident 
belief  in  the  great  and  glorious  future  of  this  nation  to  whose  progress 
your  Excellency  has  so  greatly  contributed. 

note:  President-elect  Hoover  spoke  at  the  Government  Palace  in  Lima  in  response 
to  remarks  of  welcome  by  President  August©  B.  Leguia.  A  translation  of  President 
Leguia's  remarks  follows: 

Mr.  President-elect  of  the  United  States  of  America,  gentlemen: 

Nature's  volcanic  forces  which  caused  the  American  continent  to  emerge  from 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean;  the  fanatical  struggle  for  the  cause  of  liberty  under  the 
victorious  flags  of  Washington  and  Bolivar;  and  the  inherent  horror  of  all  conquest 
which  inspired  Monroe's  challenge  to  the  enslaving  powers  of  the  world:  these, 
gendemen,  are  the  chief  causes  of  the  American  Union. 

The  intrigues  of  international  feudalism  were  powerless  to  destroy  this  Union. 
Neither  the  distrust  of  those  who  condemn  the  healthy  vigor  and  exuberant  energy 
of  youth,  nor  the  clamorous  outcry  of  those  who  dispute  with  the  Colossus  of 
the  North  his  role  of  leader,  were  able  to  prevail  against  this  Union,  not  even  under 
the  cloak  of  a  transformed  Monroe  Doctrine  in  favor  of  intervention,  when,  in  real- 
ity, this  doctrine  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a  bulwark  of  our  liberty  and  a 
guarantee  of  our  capacity  to  develop  the  characteristics  of  our  culture. 

Even  as  the  union  of  the  peoples  of  America  finds  its  geographical  expression 
in  continental  bonds,  so  also  is  its  international  expression  found  in  the  Pan 
American  formula. 

Pan  Americanism  was  the  great  Utopia  of  the  statesmen  who  organized  the 
countries  of  America.  Above  all,  it  was  a  fair  vision  which,  born  in  the  enlightened 
mind  of  Bolivar,  creator  of  The  Congress  of  Panama,  took  the  shape  of  a  con- 
structive purpose  in  the  spirit  of  Blaine,  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Secretary  of 
State  of  1889. 

Up  to  1914,  Pan  Americanism  was  little  more  than  a  dream;  after  that  date, 
it  was  no  longer  a  Utopia,  but  a  reality.  The  madness  of  the  Great  War  in  which 
millions  of  men  met  their  doom,  in  which  the  accumulated  wealth  of  long  cen- 
turies was  dissipated,  in  which  women  and  children  suffered  untold  sorrows  and 
hunger — succored  and  relieved  from  time  to  time  by  superior  and  generous  men 
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such  as  you,  Mr.  Hoover,  as  demonstrated  by  the  gratitude  of  the  Belgians,  the 
recompense  of  your  splendid  charity  and  that  of  your  countrymen,  and  the 
reward  of  your  merits — that  great  and  criminal  madness  of  war  which  dimmed 
the  resplendent  brightness  of  ancient  cultures  did,  on  the  other  hand,  strengthen 
the  Pan  American  Doctrine,  because  it  heralded  a  world  resurrection  here  in  the 
heart  of  America,  the  continent  united  by  ties  of  labor  and  peace  and  destined  to 
serve  as  a  guiding  beacon  through  the  darkness  which  wrought  such  ruin  and 
destruction. 

The  palpitating  and  historical  gift  of  Pan  Americanism,  derived  from  the  break- 
ing-up  of  ancient  and  obsolete  artificial  systems  of  international  politics,  naturally 
gave  rise  to  criticism,  the  unreasonable  and  loquacious  criticism  of  Americans 
themselves,  as,  also,  to  the  hostile  criticism  of  those  who  still  harbor  fantastic 
dreams  of  reconstructing  the  historical  forms  of  an  ancient  economic  and  moral 
tutelage.  Thus  it  happens  that  Pan  Americanism  is  now  undergoing  a  cleansing 
process  by  reason  of  this  very  criticism.  But  let  us  leave  to  others  the  blind 
illusion  that  Pan  Americanism  is  doomed  to  destruction,  and  let  us  jealously 
guard  our  conviction  that  true  Pan  Americanism,  without  either  selfish  limita- 
tions or  absurd  and  harmful  enhancement,  will  be  the  creed  of  the  future. 

Your  visit,  Mr.  President,  is  an  act  of  good  will  which  will  result  in  incalculable 
consequences  for  the  future  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  whatever  may  be  the 
extent  of  its  duration  in  these  countries.  A  stay  of  8  days,  which  you  might  make 
in  each  of  them,  would  not  suffice  for  the  study  of  either  our  political  or  our 
economic  life.  But  what  we  most  value  and  appreciate  is  your  decision  to  come 
here,  not  as  the  tourist  in  search  of  antiquities,  nor  yet  as  the  businessman  desirous 
of  making  lucrative  investments,  but  to  bring  us  the  highest  representation  of  the 
world's  greatest  democracy,  and  this  in  the  solemn  moments  when,  by  the  will 
of  your  fellow  countrymen,  you  are  about  to  scale  the  heights  of  a  power  unparal- 
leled in  the  world's  history. 

You  are  a  representative  man  of  your  people  in  that  you  have  divined  the  future 
of  the  Americas,  united  and  fraternal,  the  golden  future  of  this  boundless  reserve 
of  land  and  men  destined  to  rejuvenate  and  renew  the  life  of  mankind.  You  are 
the  completion  of  Monroe's  purpose.  He  proclaimed  the  personality  of  America  in 
the  midst  of  liberty,  and  you,  through  your  visit,  will  guarantee  it  in  the  midst  of 
economic  expansion. 

Your  country  has  always  produced  great  men  in  the  hour  when  they  were 
needed.  Washington  was  born  for  the  achievement  of  liberty;  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves,  Lincoln  came  into  being;  Cleveland  was  inspired  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment to  exalt  international  justice;  Roosevelt  was  used  to  correct  the  errors  of 
geography;  and  for  the  defense  of  right,  Wilson  was  created.  You,  Mr.  Hoover, 
by  the  orientation  of  your  life  and  by  virtue  of  your  public  activities,  are  the  man 
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pre-ordained  to  weld  together  by  friendship  and  justice  these  peoples  of  America, 
each  different  in  origin  but  all  united  by  the  clear  vision  of  an  identical  future. 

Gendemen,  let  us  raise  our  glasses  to  Mr.  Hoover,  President-elect  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  to  the  health  of  the  gentle  comrade  of  his  life,  Mrs.  Hoover, 
with  the  earnest  wish  that  his  government  may  be  fruitful  in  every  kind  of  prosperity 
and  well-being,  and  that  America  as  a  whole  may  derive  benefit  from  his  present 
visit.  And,  finally,  let  us  drink,  gendemen,  to  the  great  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  who  have  accomplished  the  miracle  of  uniting  thought  with  action, 
the  ideal  with  the  reality. 

Gendemen,  your  good  health! 


Bolivia. 
December  8, 1928 

Excellency: 

I  wish  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  for  your  tribute  to  my  country. 
The  friendship  of  BoUvia  to  the  United  States  has  become  fixed  in  the 
traditions  of  our  countries.  They  have  been  cemented  on  many  oc- 
casions throughout  our  history  and  it  is  indeed  emphasized  by  the  great 
effort  you  have  undertaken  in  order  to  give  me  the  pleasure  of  your 
acquaintance.  In  this  appreciation  and  gratitude  my  country  will  join. 

I  desire  greatly  that  you  should  convey  to  President  Siles  my  infinite 
regret  that  the  inexorable  limitation  of  time  prevents  my  having  the 
pleasure  of  the  journey  to  La  Paz  and  a  personal  call  upon  him.  I  should 
have  deemed  it  a  great  privilege  to  have  made  his  personal  acquaintance 
and  to  add  to  my  reading  an  actual  visualization  of  Bolivia  and  its  great 
progress.  I  regret  that  I  have  but  a  few  weeks  available  before  I  shall 
need  to  take  up  actively  the  question  of  organization  of  my  own  admin- 
istration. Short  as  the  time  is,  I  am  grateful  for  this  meeting  as  it  will 
enable  me  to  better  understand  the  problems  of  the  future.  I  trust  you 
will  convey  to  the  President  not  only  my  personal  respects  but  my  grati- 
tude for  sending  so  important  a  group  of  representatives  to  meet  with 
me. 

Bolivia  is  especially  embedded  in  the  hearts  of  our  people  because 
all  our  schoolchildren  learn  to  associate  the  name  of  your  country  with 
the  great  liberator.  And  I  should  desire  no  better  foundation  for  na- 
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tional  esteem  than  that  the  traditions  of  our  country  should  stand  equally 
high  in  the  minds  of  your  schoolchildren. 

It  would  indeed  be  a  high  compliment  to  me  if  you  would  convey  to 
the  President  and  people  of  Bolivia  that  friendliness  and  good  will  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  hold  within  their  hearts. 

note:  President-elect  Hoover  spoke  on  board  the  U.S.S.  Maryland,  at  Antofagasta, 
Chile,  in  response  to  remarks  of  welcome  by  Alberto  Palacios,  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  of  Bolivia.  A  translation  of  Minister  Palacios'  remarks  foUov^s: 

Mr.  President-elect: 

The  haste  of  your  trip  did  not  permit  you  to  climb  the  Andes  as  far  as  Bolivia, 
but  the  mountain,  interpreting  the  Arabic  legend,  has  come  to  offer  you  a  cordial 
welcome  on  a  portion  of  your  own  territory.  You,  Mr.  Hoover,  as  an  expert  miner 
are  no  stranger  in  Bolivia,  a  mining  land,  and  I  feel  certain  that  you  have  under- 
stood our  country  better  than  any  unacquainted  with  our  activities  as  earth  borers 
possibly  could. 

Your  trip  marks  a  historic  moment  in  the  fraternal  relations  of  both  Americas, 
and  it  will  provide  new  means  for  comprehension  and  exact  understanding  of 
the  spiritual  and  material  aspirations  of  our  continent  in  accordance  with  American 
thought,  which  faces  numerous  and  complex  problems  to  be  solved  through  simple, 
humane,  and  practical  methods;  the  more  so  since,  as  a  result  of  the  elevated  policy 
of  your  country  standards  have  been  evolved  which,  replacing  the  tragic  egoisms 
and  rancors  of  the  past,  enable  us  to  face  the  future  from  a  constructive  rather 
than  a  fictitious  point  of  view. 

This  attitude  originated  in  the  optimistic  philosophy  of  your  country  a  creative 
force  of  spiritual  and  material  motives  which  finds  an  echo  in  its  vigorous  litera- 
ture, in  its  formidable  economic  expansion  and  in  the  cult  of  the  physical  and  moral 
development  of  its  children,  without  parallel  except  in  classical  Greece.  This 
optimism  has  created  a  new  school  of  thought,  a  new  attitude  in  the  relations  of 
the  peoples.  It  has  discovered  and  adopted  original  formulas  for  the  solution  of 
the  never-ending  problems  which  continually  present  themselves  in  international 
relations. 

Belgium,  isolated  from  the  world,  its  resources  exhausted  in  the  emergencies  of 
the  European  conflagration,  was  enabled  to  survive,  thanks  to  the  happy  initiative 
of  a  man  who,  judging  humanity  to  be  nobler  than  she  herself  had  believed, 
succeeded  in  mobilizing  her,  thus  preserving  for  the  country  its  orienting  concept 
of  culture  and  civilization.  That  man  was  Hoover. 

When  the  gigantic  conflict  had  come  to  an  end,  Germany  was  reduced  to 
economic  destruction.  To  save  her,  the  greatest  minds  of  the  time  combined  to 
discover  the  new  philosopher's  stone  which  would  rebuild  the  economic  struc- 
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ture  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires  of  the  world.  And  their  failure  was 
probably  due  to  the  profound  pessimism  in  which  Europe  was  then  submerged. 
It  was  then  that  Dawes,  the  well  known  North  American  economist,  formulated 
his  famous  plan,  which,  applied  to  realities,  redeemed  the  country  from  choas. 

The  sad  experience  of  the  war  prompted  the  world's  thinkers  to  seek  a  formula 
that  would  save  humanity  from  new  wars,  but  among  numberless  theories,  no 
solution  at  once  practical  and  humane  could  be  found.  Once  more,  another  North 
American,  this  time  Hughes,  found  the  key  to  the  most  difficult  of  world  problems: 
the  limitation  of  naval  armaments.  Your  present  Secretary  of  State  Kellogg,  with 
sincerity  and  courage,  has  set  forth  equitable  plans  to  settle  the  conflicts  that  may 
arise  among  nations.  Seen  through  the  crystal  of  prejudice  and  tradition  such 
conflicts  appear  impossible  of  solution,  but  considered  from  the  point  of  view 
of  equality  and  fraternity,  and  with  sound  utilitarian  understanding,  they  become 
questions  of  easy  solution. 

Your  visit,  Mr.  Hoover,  cannot  fail  to  make  flourish  in  Hispanic  America  those 
optimistic  ideals  of  sound  understanding  and  actual  accomplishment  which  wdll 
enable  us  earnestly  to  seek  international  harmony  among  ourselves. 


Chile. 

December  11, 1928 

Your  Excellency: 

I  am  indeed  anxious  that  you  should  beHeve  the  sincere  appreciation 
which  I  and  my  colleagues  feel  for  the  welcome  and  the  kindness  which 
we  have  received  upon  our  visit  to  Chile.  The  compliment  to  my  country 
in  the  courtesy  and  generosity  of  your  reception  will  find  a  full  response 
from  my  countrymen,  and  I  should  be  proud  indeed  if  you  would  accept 
my  visit  as  a  symbol  of  that  friendliness. 

I  could  not  allow  this  occasion  to  pass  without  expression  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for  the  misfortune  that  has 
befallen  the  central  area  by  the  recent  earthquake.  While  the  courage, 
ability,  and  fortitude  of  the  people  of  Chile  will  quickly  repair  the  physi- 
cal disaster,  we  must  all  mourn  the  loss  of  life  that  cannot  be  redeemed. 
Cities  of  Chile  have  risen  from  the  ashes  before,  through  the  indomitable 
will  of  the  people,  and  they  will  again  prove  that  valor  which  is  greater 
than  may  be  shown  on  any  battlefield. 

I  thank  you  for  your  eloquent  expressions  regarding  my  country. 
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There  is  abundant  reason  why  friendship  and  understanding  between 
us  should  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  both  our  nations. 
We  have  on  both  sides  a  history  of  common  labor,  of  building  in  the 
New  World  a  new  form  of  government  founded  upon  a  new  conception 
of  human  rights;  the  supreme  experience  of  rebellion  from  the  political 
and  social  systems  of  the  Old  World;  the  subjugation  of  the  wilderness; 
of  development  of  economic  life  through  the  application  of  the  great 
discoveries  of  science;  the  effort  to  Hft  the  moral  and  cultural  levels  of 
our  countries. 

Furthermore,  we  are  fortunate  in  our  relations  with  your  country  in 
that  there  is  no  basis,  either  political  or  economic,  for  rivalry.  Our 
economic  interests  are  reciprocal  and  our  progress  in  prosperity  and 
comfort  can  only  be  mutual.  I  have  enjoyed  with  your  able  Ministers 
the  privilege  of  exchange  of  experience  in  respect  to  the  problems  of 
development  and  economic  progress  in  our  two  countries.  They  and 
you,  Mr.  President,  are  undertaking  a  great  experiment  of  reform.  The 
success  which  the  Government  of  my  country  has  attained  is  due  to 
similar  experiments.  I  do  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt  that  success 
will  crown  your  achievements  in  Chile.  The  policy  they  have  adopted 
of  seeking  external  capital,  whether  by  government  or  private  enterprise, 
only  for  reproductive  works  is  a  restriction  which  could  well  be  adopted 
by  the  entire  world,  including  the  municipalities  and  States  of  my  own 
country.  The  import  of  capital  for  development  of  public  works,  of  trans- 
portation, of  communications,  of  power,  of  national  resources,  agricul- 
tural and  natural,  for  the  movement  of  goods,  is  a  blessing  both  to  the 
lender  and  the  borrower.  It  creates  the  wealth  from  which  the  loans  and 
investments  can  be  repaid.  It  increases  employment  and  the  standards 
of  living.  Used  for  any  other  purpose,  foreign  capital  becomes  a  dead 
weight  of  taxation  upon  the  people. 

Within  these  limits  I  believe  the  import  of  capital  into  your  country 
will  find  its  parallel,  in  the  invaluable  assistance  in  internal  development, 
in  a  similar  supply  of  capital  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  in  the 
years  following  our  Civil  War.  Today,  from  the  development  of  our 
natural  resources  in  the  United  States,  so  greatly  contributed  to  by  the 
capital  of  Europe  in  the  period  I  have  referred  to,  we  have  discharged 
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our  foreign  debts  and  are  now  able  to  produce  a  surplus  of  capital.  From 
the  great  resources  of  South  America,  I  am  confident  that  this  cycle 
will  repeat  itself,  more  particularly  in  this  case,  as  capital  is  furnished 
in  these  days  upon  much  less  onerous  terms  than  40  years  ago.  The  day 
will  come  when  Chile  will  by  her  accumulation  of  wealth  become  a 
lender  of  capital. 

I  have  likewise  enjoyed  discussion  of  your  new  educational  program, 
the  vigor  of  which  is  well  illustrated  by  the  recent  single  contract  for 
50  new  public  school  buildings.  And  I  should  be  derelict  did  I  not 
emphasize  to  you  and  the  people  of  Chile  the  admiration  which  I  and 
the  American  people  hold  for  the  economic  and  cultural  advancement 
which  your  nation  has  contributed  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  are 
all  struggling  to  a  common  aim;  we  not  only  learn  from  each  other, 
but  we  receive  inspiration  from  the  heroism,  leadership,  and  accom- 
plishments of  sister  repubUcs.  A  long  list  of  distinguished  Presidents 
and  statesmen  have  contributed  to  the  upbuilding  of  Chile  and  the 
Western  Hemisphere — and  you,  Mr.  President,  occupy  a  large  place  in 
this  category. 

note:  President-elect  Hoover  spoke  at  the  Government  Palace  in  Santiago  in  re- 
sponse to  remarks  of  welcome  by  President  Carlos  Ibafiez.  A  translation  of  Presi- 
dent Ibafiez'  remarks  follows: 

Excellency : 

In  the  name  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  Chile  I  welcome  you.  The  na- 
tional institutions  and  the  entire  country  have  followed  your  tour  with  consuming 
interest,  because  in  you  we  see  the  eminent  statesman  and  the  great  American  who, 
having  been  elected  to  guide  the  destinies  of  his  country,  has  desired  to  demonstrate 
to  the  world  in  a  practical  manner  his  conviction  that  from  the  collective  progress 
of  all  the  Americans  incalculable  benefits  may  be  expected,  in  the  form  of  a  closer 
spiritual  and  material  solidarity  among  the  peoples  which  make  up  this  continent. 

Both  the  Government  and  the  people  of  my  country  expect  that  your  visit  will 
strengthen  the  friendly  relations  now  existing  between  the  United  States  and  Chile, 
and  moreover,  that  it  will  intensify  commercial  and  economic  intercourse  between 
our  nations. 

But,  apart  from  this,  your  visit  has  a  special  significance  for  Chile.  You  represent 
that  unchanging  tradition  of  unity  of  aspirations  in  the  progress  and  effort  of  the 
leaders  of  the  great  North  American  democracy,  who,  regardless  of  their  party 
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ideals,  have  set  a  beautiful  example  from  the  very  days  in  v^^hich  independence  and 
sovereignty  came  into  existence.  That  honorable  tradition,  founded  on  the  cult 
of  public  liberty  so  far  as  compatible  with  the  best  interests  of  the  collectivity, 
has  enabled  your  country  to  give  in  something  more  than  100  years  a  unique  and 
astonishing  example  of  progress  which  I,  as  an  Executive,  admire,  the  more  so  be- 
cause Chile,  a  proud,  industrious  race  and  one  entertaining  the  highest  ideals  of 
peace  and  well-being,  is  at  present  endeavoring  to  follow  her,  within  the  limited 
possibilities  of  its  territory  and  economic  structure  and  under  the  protection  of  its 
sound  institutions  which  have  been  subjected  to  harsh  trials  in  hours  of  difficulty  for 
the  Republic. 

Before  closing,  I  wish  to  pay  homage  to  that  eminent  Executive,  His  Excellency 
President  Coolidge,  who  still  directs  the  destinies  of  the  Great  Republic,  and  to 
express  my  wishes  for  your  personal  happiness,  that  of  your  most  distinguished 
wife,  and  that  the  administration  you  are  about  to  begin  may  mark  a  new  and 
decisive  epoch  of  greater  solidarity  and  better  understanding  among  the  peoples 
of  America. 


Argentina. 
December  14,  1928 

Excellency: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  words  of  welcome  and  to  thank  the 
people  of  the  Argentine  for  the  cordial  reception  which  they  have  given 
me.  I  come  with  two  simple  purposes,  to  convey  the  spirit  of  friendship 
and  to  extend  my  knowledge  of  our  sister  republics. 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  have  traversed  this  great  empire  and  to  have 
seen  this  amazing  city.  For  it  is  a  wonderful  chapter  in  human  endeavor 
to  have  created  this  beautiful  capital  and  to  have  raised  it  to  among  the 
first  in  the  world  in  practically  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Its  splendid  build- 
ings, its  institutions,  its  parks,  the  culture  of  its  people,  all  demonstrate 
the  virility  and  capacity  of  a  great  and  growing  nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  be  proud  could  I  use  this  occasion  to  sound  a 
convincing  note  of  faith  and  hope  in  the  future  of  humanity.  It  has  been 
no  part  of  mine  to  build  castles  of  the  future  but  rather  to  measure  the 
experiments,  the  actions,  and  the  progress  of  men  through  the  cold  and 
uninspiring  microscope  of  fact,  statistics,  and  performance.  But  from 
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these,  I  believe  not  alone  that  the  fundamental  forces  in  the  world  are 
making  for  progress  but  that  the  world  today  and  particularly  the 
Western  World  stands  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  of  advancement. 
Never  before  has  the  outlook  been  brighter  for  the  march  of  peace,  for 
economic  progress,  for  the  growth  of  ordered  liberty  and  of  liberal 
institutions,  for  opportunity  of  achievement  among  men,  and  the  growth 
of  those  things  which  dignify  and  ennoble  life. 

Economic  prosperity  is  not  the  sole  object  of  government  or  of  effort. 
It  is  the  foundation  upon  which  we  may  build  the  finer  edifice  of  life, 
because  release  from  poverty  is  the  release  of  spirit.  And  I  beUeve, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  can  look  forward  with  equal  optimism  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  political,  social,  and  cultural  edifice. 

The  liberalism  which  was  born  of  the  American  continents  has  strirred 
all  humanity  with  aspiration  for  freedom  and  for  that  ordered  liberty 
which  gives  full  opportunity  for  individual  accomplishment.  The  hope 
and  fate  of  humanity  lie  in  its  success.  I  am  one  who  has  full  confidence 
in  the  ultimate  ability  of  the  great  American  experiment  of  peoples  to 
govern  themselves.  I  know  it  is  a  long,  toilsome  path  of  trial  and  errors, 
but,  Mr.  President,  the  fact  that  this  ideal  has  spread  steadily  through 
the  world  over  a  century  and  a  half  should  itself  give  us  confidence.  And 
when  we  survey  broadly  the  unparalleled  advance  in  human  welfare 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  over  this  period,  we  should  be  confident  in 
our  optimism  for  the  future  of  these  institutions  and  ideals. 

And  the  outlook  socially,  as  well  as  economically  and  politically,  is 
hopeful.  Education  and  learning,  decrease  in  poverty,  and  the  ideal  of 
equal  opportunity  are  providing  the  impulses  of  ambition  in  our  peoples. 
For  these  reasons,  I  do  not  fear  the  social  decay  which  has  been  tradi- 
tional in  the  ancient  nations  of  the  past  who  possessed  other  institutions 
and  ideals. 

And  from  all  our  systems  whether  political,  social,  or  economic,  we 
shall  have  failed  if  we  do  not  secure  those  satisfactions  which  come 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  charms  and  graces  of  life,  the  advancement 
of  moral  and  spiritual  character  of  our  peoples.  And  with  the  vast  in- 
crease in  numbers  freed  from  the  degradation  of  poverty  who  receive 
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through  education  the  touch  and  inspiration  of  science  or  art,  and  of 
literature,  may  we  not  rightfully  expect  that  we  shall  uncover  more  of 
those  rare  flowers  of  humanity  whose  genius  lifts  all  the  world  with 
their  discoveries,  their  development  of  human  thought,  and  their  touch 
of  the  Divine  through  art  and  poetry. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  the  preservation  of  these  institutions  and 
ideals  in  a  world  of  increasing  complexity  requires  constant  vigilance. 
It  requires  that  there  be  many  nations,  and  not  a  few,  in  order  that  each 
may  receive  refreshment  from  the  experience  of  the  other.  And  of  those 
to  whom  the  Western  World  looks  with  confidence  for  its  cor  ribution 
to  the  future,  the  Argentine  Republic  occupies  an  eminent  :>lxc^. 

note:  President-elect  Hoover  spoke  at  the  Government  Palace  in  Buenos  Aires  in 
response  to  remarks  of  welcome  by  President  Hipolito  Irigoyen.  A  translation  of 
President  Irigoyen's  remarks  follows: 

Your  Excellency,  Mr.  President-elect: 

You  have  had  the  kindness  to  include  the  Argentine  Republic  among  the 
countries  of  South  America  which  you  purposed  to  visit;  and  this  country,  duly 
appreciating  your  courtesy,  has  tendered  you  its  warmest  homage.  And  now  its 
Government,  faithful  interpreter  of  the  national  sentiments  and  aspirations,  offers 
you  its  most  cordial  greeting. 

Bound  to  the  United  States  of  North  America  by  friendly  ties  which  date  back 
to  the  dawn  of  our  independence — since  it  was  from  the  example  of  the  illustrious 
founders  of  your  Republic  we  learned  the  first  lessons  in  democracy,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  your  constitutional  law  which  determined  the  structure  of  our  federal 
institutions — we  do  not  doubt  that  your  spontaneous  visit  will  strengthen  the  rela- 
tions established  between  the  two  peoples  and  harmoniously  maintained  over  a 
period  of  time  now  beyond  the  century  line. 

Argentina — but  why  not  say  America  and  the  world? — expects  that  your  nation, 
now  in  the  zenith  of  its  greatness  and  at  the  very  summit  of  its  power  and  expan- 
sion, will  continue  to  be  the  center  of  lofty  spiritual  and  pacific  ideals,  such  as 
that  which — after  the  tragic  hecatomb  of  our  contemporaneous  civilization — in- 
duced your  eminent  late  President  to  convoke  all  the  nations  to  the  end  that,  at 
Geneva,  as  within  the  sanctuary  of  a  solemn  basilica,  they  might  reaffirm  the 
luminous  and  eternal  precept  enunciated  by  the  Divine  Master:  Love  one  another. 

Such  are  the  ideals  of  the  South  American  peoples,  who  aspire  to  constant 
advancement  in  the  path  of  perfecting  themselves  for  the  mission  which  the  designs 
of  Providence,  as  recorded  by  history,  have  vouchsafed  them;  fulfilling  themselves 
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as  entities  ruled  by  such  high  ethical  standards  that  their  power  can  never  be  a 
menace  to  justice,  nor  cast  even  a  shadow  across  the  sovereignty  of  other  states. 
Inspired  by  these  devoted  wishes,  I  raise  my  glass  to  wish  you,  sir,  a  most  happy 
return  to  the  bosom  of  your  enlightened  and  great  country. 


Uruguay. 
December  17, 1928 

Excellency: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  eloquent  expression  you  have  given  of 
your  sentiment  tow^ard  myself  and  of  the  friendship  of  the  people  of 
Uruguay  tov^ard  my  country.  I  know^  that  these  expressions,  this  hos- 
pitahty,  and  this  reception  v^ill  meet  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Your  Excellency,  I  sometimes  think  that  relations  between  nations 
bear  the  humble  comparison  of  the  relations  between  neighbors  in  our 
busy  private  lives.  Crowded  with  domestic  problems,  we  really  know 
but  little  of  our  neighbors;  we  read  in  the  press  of  sensational  accidents; 
we  know  the  gossip  of  unworthy  members  of  their  families;  we  read 
descriptions  of  their  homes.  But  we  know  little  of  the  finer  quaUties  of 
their  homelife,  their  deep  affections,  their  sorrows,  their  self-denials, 
their  courage,  and  their  idealisms.  So  it  is  with  nations.  Their  national 
accomplishments,  the  "flower"  of  thought  and  the  great  intangibles  of 
national  character  and  ideals,  can  come  only  with  contact.  From  these 
contacts  come  that  respect  and  friendship,  that  desire  for  helpfulness, 
which  must  be  the  true  basis  of  international  relations.  I  have  hoped 
that  I  might  by  this  visit  symbolize  the  courtesy  of  a  call  from  one  good 
neighbor  to  another,  that  I  might  convey  the  respect,  esteem,  and  desire 
for  intellectual  and  spiritual  cooperation. 

Your  Excellency  has  spoken  of  our  common  ideals  of  justice  not 
only  in  our  international  relations,  but  in  our  system  of  government. 
Justice  is  not  only  an  ideal— it  is  a  science.  In  the  contributions  of  the 
leaders  of  Uruguay  to  the  science  of  jurisprudence,  both  in  the  national 
and  international  field,  she  has  given  proofs  of  great  cultivation  of  mind 
and  at  the  same  time  has  demonstrated  that  the  moral  weight  of 
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nations  is  based  not  upon  size  or  numbers,  but  upon  the  spirit  or  char- 
acter of  a  people. 

Thus  Uruguay  is  an  exemplar  of  the  profound  political  truth  that 
national  greatness  springs  not  primarily  from  broad  areas  and  imperial 
possessions,  but  from  the  height  and  depth  of  the  national  soul  More 
and  more  you  have  been  coming  to  the  world  with  your  hands  full  of 
spiritual  and  intellectual  gifts. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  interested  in  economic  exchanges — they  are 
of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  preservation  and  betterment  of  life. 
Exchanges  of  ideas  are  even  more  vitally  important  to  humanity  than 
exchanges  of  commodities,  which  are  but  perishable.  From  a  new  idea 
we  may  attain  revolutionary  economic  advance,  but,  of  more  impor- 
tance, from  the  exchange  of  ideas  we  reinforce  and  strengthen  the 
system  of  thought  and  life  from  which  springs  freedom  itself.  And  again 
I  pay  tribute  to  Uruguay  for  her  large  benefactions  in  this  world  of  the 
intellect.  Nor  can  I  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the  marvelous  material 
development  in  your  country.  Its  resources,  its  magnificent  roads  and 
public  works,  its  beautiful  capital  city,  the  multitude  of  schools  and 
cultural  agencies,  all  bespeak  a  people  alert,  vigorous,  and  progressive. 

Your  Excellency,  no  citizen  of  a  republic,  no  man  who  feels  deeply 
the  values  and  who  glories  in  the  triumph  of  democracy,  could  witness 
the  profound  success  of  this  Republic  and  remain  unmoved.  Your  acts 
and  words  spring,  I  feel,  not  only  from  the  exquisite  courtesy,  but  from 
the  generous  heart  of  a  free  people.  I  appreciate  them  on  my  own  behalf 
and  I  accept  them  with  gratitude  on  behalf  of  my  Republic,  which  has 
been  proud  to  call  Uruguay  her  sister  and  her  consistent  friend. 

note:  President-elect  Hoover  spoke  at  the  Parque  Hotel  in  Montevideo  in  response 
to  remarks  of  welcome  by  President  Juan  Campisteguy.  A  translation  of  President 
Campisteguy's  remarks  foUow^s: 

Mr.  President: 

Uruguay  receives  Your  Excellency  with  the  most  spontaneous  cordiality,  esteem- 
ing your  presence  in  its  capital  as  the  living  expression  of  the  friendship  of  that 
great  people  which  has  just  consecrated  you  as  its  foremost  citizen. 

Your  Excellency,  who  with  exalted  and  happy  purpose  is  now  establishing  con- 
tact with  the  peoples  of  America  in  preparation  for  the  enormously  responsible 
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task  which  awaits  you,  will  now  add  to  the  impressions  already  gathered  in  other 
countries,  as  fraternal  and  hospitable  as  ours,  those  which  Uruguay  will  engrave 
on  your  mind  and  heart.  This  leads  us  to  entertain  the  hope  that  these  impressions 
will  also  serve  to  shape  your  future  action,  in  harmony  with  our  traditional  friend- 
ship, in  favor  of  the  ready  and  necessary  interchange  of  our  material  and  moral 
values,  and  in  support  of  the  reciprocal  interests  of  both  nations,  since  a  mutually 
adequate  understanding  of  our  ability  and  intentions  is  the  fundamental  basis  of 
that  undertaking. 

It  is  the  aspiration  of  my  country  to  maintain  the  high  opinion  which  it  believes 
it  has  gained  in  the  international  field,  thanks  to  the  unremitting  efforts  exerted 
in  the  past,  and  equally  manifest  in  the  present.  In  pursuit  of  this  objective,  it  will 
continue  its  unmistakable  policies  of  the  most  absolute  and  conscientious  respect 
in  the  fulfillment  of  those  obligations  which  law  and  justice  impose  as  fundamental 
principles  of  international  relations.  To  this  end,  it  will  constantly  strive  to  collab- 
orate in  everything  which  tends  to  benefit  the  interests  of  humanity,  thus  preserving 
the  ideal  relationship  which  it  covets  as  the  guarantee  of  its  future  and  the  ample 
development  of  its  activities. 

Just  as  in  the  past  Uruguay  and  the  United  States  of  America  have  shared  respon- 
sibilities, uncertainties,  and  success  marked  by  outstanding  evidences  of  sincere 
affection,  so  in  the  future,  the  two  countries,  I  can  assure  you,  will  be  identified  by 
similar  sentiments  in  the  realization  of  every  generous  undertaking  which  tends 
toward  human  betterment  and  perfection,  thus  capable  of  assuring  not  only  those 
material  conquests  which  contribute  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the  peoples,  but 
also  those  more  valuable  conquests  which  foster  the  advancement  of  culture,  which 
guarantee  the  full  sovereignty  of  justice,  which  uphold  the  active  defense  of  every 
right,  and  which  will  forever  and  eternally  insure  universal  peace  and  justice. 

The  unusual  qualities  which,  tested  and  tried  in  your  life  of  incessant  work, 
mark  Your  Excellency  as  with  shining  characters,  warrant  the  assurance  that  your 
administration  will  be  worthy  of  the  praise  not  only  of  your  own  fellow  citizens  but 
of  ours,  because  it  will  tend  to  the  maintenance  of  the  ties  binding  the  two  countries 
together,  ties  which  we,  on  our  part,  will  earnestly  endeavor  to  strengthen  day  by 
day. 

And  it  is  for  the  realization  of  these  happy  auguries,  for  the  personal  happiness 
of  His  Excellency  President  Coolidge,  for  that  of  his  worthy  successor,  our  illustri- 
ous guest,  and  Mrs.  Hoover,  as  well  as  for  the  future  greatness  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  that  I  propose  a  toast  in  the  name  of  Uruguay. 
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Uruguay. 
December  17, 1928 


Excellency: 

I  am  grateful  for  your  generous  reception  and  for  the  good  wishes 
you  have  extended  to  me  and  my  country. 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  your  part  in  the  Government  of 
Uruguay.  You  have  undertaken  a  new^  experiment  in  the  organization 
of  democracy.  Our  democracies  make  progress  by  experiments  not  alone 
in  those  measures  w^hich  directly  advance  human  v^elfare,  but  in  those 
which  perfect  the  administrative  functions  of  government.  In  every 
country,  we  will  profit  by  your  experience.  True  democracy  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  any  special  form  of  organization.  The  dual  purposes  of 
organization  are  public  will  and  efficiency  in  administration,  and  these 
may  be  successful  in  many  patterns. 

There  are  much  more  weighty  reasons  for  the  independence  of  na- 
tions, but  one  of  them  is  the  benefits  that  come  to  all  from  the  inde- 
pendent discoveries  which  they  make  in  methods  of  human  welfare. 

The  ideals  of  democracy  have  been  exemplified  in  your  country  over 
these  many  years  and  have  contributed  greatly  to  keep  alight  the  sacred 
flame  of  self-government. 

note:  President-elect  Hoover  spoke  at  the  Palace  of  the  National  Administrative 
Council  of  Uruguay  in  Montevideo  in  response  to  remarks  by  Luis  C.  Caviglia, 
President  of  the  Council.  A  translation  of  Mr.  Caviglia's  remarks  follows: 

Excellency: 

The  National  Administrative  Council  has  received  w^ith  sincere  pleasure  the 
visit  of  the  President-elect  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  purpose  of  his  journey  harmonizes  w^ith  the  sentiments  of  this  Council  in 
that  it  permits  the  fostering,  by  means  of  personal  contact,  of  the  moral  bonds 
which  exist  between  both  peoples. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Council,  grateful  for  the  presence  of  the  President- 
elect in  its  center  of  activities,  entertains  the  hope  that  his  stay  in  the  country  will 
enable  him  to  appreciate  the  constructive  character  of  the  Uruguayan  people,  as, 
also,  its  fraternal  spirit  toward  all  men,  especially  those  of  America. 

The  maintenance  of  international  relations  belongs  constitutionally,  among  us, 
to  the  President  of  the  Republic,  but  the  natural  application  is  incumbent  upon 
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his  Executive  Body,  which,  while  collaborating  within  a  well  defined  governmental 
policy,  does  not,  however,  preclude  the  most  ample  intercourse  in  economic  rela- 
tions and  the  most  frank  cordiality  in  social  contacts  with  the  outside  world. 

The  National  Council  begs  the  illustrious  visitor  to  carry  home  to  his  country 
the  expression  of  the  most  faithful  sentiment  of  admiring  friendship  toward  the 
democracy  which  has  designated  him  its  exalted  Executive.  It  also  begs  the  Presi- 
dent to  accept  the  good  wishes  of  the  Council  members  for  his  personal  happiness 
and  for  the  greatest  measure  of  success  in  his  administration. 


Brazil. 

December  22, 1928 

I  cherish  as  an  honor  this  opportunity  to  meet  the  men  selected  by 
their  various  communities  to  enact  into  lav^  the  will  of  the  people  of 
Brazil. 

We  are  engaged  in  the  common  task  of  working  out  effective  govern- 
ment by  the  people.  This  great  experiment  in  human  welfare  rests  upon 
our  confidence  that  the  majority  conclusions  of  an  instructed  people 
will,  in  the  long  run,  be  right  and  wise.  We  know  that  mistakes  will  be 
made  and  that  failures  may  discourage  those  who  look  for  the  millenium 
over  night.  But  if  we  survey  the  century  of  experience  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  we  see  that  we  have  made  more  progress  in  human  welfare 
than  has  been  made  in  any  such  period  of  history.  We  can  emphasize 
further,  that  methods  of  justice  and  ordered  liberty  have  been  built  upon 
foundations  more  firm  and  more  promising  for  the  future  than  ever 
before.  The  road  of  opportunity  for  the  individual  man  to  rise  by  his 
own  accomplishment  was  never  clearer  of  obstruction  than  today. 

The  world  has  entered  upon  a  great  period  of  economic  expansion. 
The  energies  of  the  world  were  stirred  by  the  war,  but  of  far  greater 
importance,  we  are  today  receiving  the  powerful  impulses  from  years 
of  advancement  in  education  and  technical  training;  from  great  scien- 
tific discoveries  and  their  application  through  the  invention  of  a  myriad 
of  appliances;  from  an  enlarged  skill  in  workmen  and  leaders  in  organi- 
zation. Transportation  and  communication  have  been  quickened  by  the 
improvements  in  steam,  by  the  automobile,  the  airplane,  the  radio.  The 
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splendid  advance  in  the  application  of  electrical  power  has  lifted  burdens 
from  the  backs  of  men  and  drudgery  from  women. 

From  it  all,  the  productivity  of  men  is  increasing  a  thousandfold,  and 
with  growing  productivity  our  standards  of  living  are  rising  and  the 
surplus  capital  of  the  world  for  new  ventures  and  for  building  up  the 
open  spaces  is  accumulating.  But  with  these  advances  the  problems  of 
government  greatly  increase.  It  is  indeed  the  function  of  each  legislature 
to  accept  and  encourage  these  discoveries  and  to  incorporate  them  within 
the  economy  and  culture  of  each  country.  New  forms  of  greed  and 
tyranny  grow  also  from  these  new  discoveries  which  must  be  met  by 
wise  restraints.  Therefore,  with  the  increasing  complexity  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, the  burdens  upon  our  legislative  bodies  increase.  It  is  fortunate  that 
we  have  many  independent  governments,  for  each  of  them  becomes  an 
experimental  laboratory  in  dealing  with  these  forces.  By  an  interchange 
of  these  experiences  we  all  profit. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  expressions  of  welcome  and  your  expres- 
sions of  friendship  to  my  country.  Our  countries  have  throughout  their 
history  an  unbroken  record  not  only  of  peace,  but  a  record  of  mutual 
good  will  and  helpfulness  which  has  become  a  precious  tradition  between 
us.  I  wish  again  to  repeat  my  gratitude  for  the  honor  which  you  have 
paid  to  my  country. 

note:  President-elect  HcxDver  spoke  before  the  Brazilian  Congress  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  response  to  remarks  of  welcome  by  Antonio  Azeredo,  President  of  the  Congress, 
and  Rego  Barros,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  follows: 

President  of  the  Congress 

Mr.  President-elect,  Members  of  the  National  Congress: 

The  National  Congress  has  met  today  to  receive  within  this  august  precinct, 
in  the  name  of  the  Brazilian  people  which  it  represents,  the  eminent  American 
citizen  elected  to  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  his  illustrious  country.  It  is  the  first  time 
that  a  President  of  the  United  States  has  come  to  Brazil  and  to  the  other  Republics 
of  our  continent. 

Enthusiastically  received,  he  must  realize,  from  the  expressions  of  friendliness 
inspired  by  his  merits  and  from  the  manifestations  of  the  ancient  friendship  which 
binds  us  to  the  great  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  how  responsive  we 
are  to  his  friendly  decision  to  come  to  know  us.  His  visit  makes  us  proud  not  only 
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because  it  is  a  compliment,  but  because  of  our  conviction  that  after  coming  to 
know  us  better — our  political  purposes,  our  respect  for  order,  our  aspirations  to 
progress,  our  development  in  agriculture,  stockraising  and  industy,  and  our  great 
material  possibilities — he  may  come  to  judge  correctly  what  we  are  and  what  are 
our  qualities. 

An  organizer  gifted  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  a£fairs,  we  are  sure, 
judging  by  all  that  he  has  been  able  to  observe  and  accomplish,  that  he  will  deal 
justly  with  the  peoples  to  which  an  auspicious  destiny  confided  this  part  of  the 
American  continent  where,  inspired  by  sentiments  of  high  human  endeavor  and 
devoted  to  fruitful  work,  they  keep  alive  on  the  altar  of  their  countries  the  ardent 
flame  of  fraternal  ideals.  It  is,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  that  we  receive  the 
visit  of  President-elect  Hoover  who,  in  addition  to  attaining  the  high  post  which 
gives  him  world  distinction,  reached  that  distinction  through  his  own  efforts,  thus 
enhancing  those  democratic  institutions  through  which  men  of  his  ability  without 
distinction  of  fortune  or  class  may  attain  the  highest  posts,  to  the  constant  renewal 
of  the  spendid  forces  which  progress  multiplies  for  the  service  of  humanity  in 
our  countries. 

To  further  emphasize  the  political  scope  of  this  friendly  visit,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  recall  to  the  minds  of  Americans  and  Brazilians  the  ties  of  cordiality  which 
bind  our  peoples  together.  The  life  history  of  our  nations,  the  unmistakable  good 
faith  of  our  uninterrupted  understanding,  the  firmness  of  our  attitudes,  defy  the 
malevolent  prophecy  of  apprehensive  and  prejudiced  minds. 

Today,  as  yesterday,  the  sentiments  which  unite  us  are  those  expressed  with 
such  felicity  and  beauty  in  memorable  speeches  in  the  Palace  of  Itamaraty  by  Elihu 
Root  and  Ruy  Barbosa.  The  loyalty  of  the  liberators  of  the  great  people  of  the  north 
to  those  of  our  fellow  countrymen  who  first  struggled  for  the  independence  of  Bra- 
zil; the  solicitude  expressed  by  the  American  Government  on  the  occasion  of  the 
proclamation  of  the  Brazilian  Republic — a.  solicitude  which  rivaled  that  of  our  great 
friend,  Argentina,  in  the  recognition  of  our  definitive  political  organization;  the 
echo  which  the  unforgettable  words  of  Wilson  found  among  us  when,  during  the 
Great  War,  he  broadcast  throughout  the  world  the  generous  appeal  of  his  people; 
are  all  examples  of  the  assured  friendship  which  grows  ever  stronger.  And,  as  a 
new  pledge  of  this  traditional  esteem,  comes  the  visit  with  which  President-elect 
Hoover  now  honors  us. 

As  the  political  representative  of  the  most  prosperous  country  of  our  continent, 
we  shower  him  with  manifestations  of  the  cordiality  and  respect  with  which  his 
great  country  inspires  us.  As  a  representative  of  his  people  and  of  his  time,  we 
welcome  him  with  enthusiasm,  we  applaud  him  with  the  utmost  fervor.  Brilliant 
embodiment  of  all  the  best  tendencies  of  his  people  and  of  his  century,  Mr.  Hoover 
is,  above  all,  an  organizer.  An  engineer,  he  chose  well  his  profession.  The  knowl- 
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edge  and  activities  of  these  professions  constitute  the  guiding  light  of  the  United 
States  in  our  day. 

The  heroic  epoch  of  independence  also  had  its  symbol:  the  soldier;  that  of 
political  construction,  the  legislator;  its  present  formidable,  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic activity,  the  engineer,  who  constructs  railways,  harnesses  electricity,  wrests 
from  the  subsoil  its  gold,  iron,  coal,  and  petroleum,  who  in  the  airplane  dominates 
the  upper  air,  and  in  the  submarine  penetrates  the  depths  of  the  ocean. 

It  is  to  this  man,  who  by  the  vote  of  his  fellow  citizens  and  by  his  high  personal 
qualities  represents  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  gigantic  political  organization 
of  his  wonderful  country  and  the  most  eminent  virtues  of  its  citizens,  that  the 
National  Congress  of  Brazil  now  renders  its  most  sincere  and  fervent  tribute  of 
homage. 

President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 

Your  Excellency,  President-elect  Hoover: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Brazil  meets  in  special  session  to  render 
homage  to  the  future  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  thus  signifying 
the  sentiments  of  fraternity  and  admiration  entertained  by  the  Brazilians  toward 
that  great  country  which  through  the  exceptional  quality  of  its  people  has  con- 
quered, in  a  space  of  time  as  short  as  it  is  brilliant,  the  highest  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion yet  attained  by  any  contemporary  country,  and  has  taken  its  place  among  the 
nations  as  the  leader  of  human  evolution  in  its  multiple  aspects. 

This  is  not  a  mere  official  ceremony  of  purely  diplomatic  courtesy  in  which  we 
are  now  participating,  but  the  spontaneous  expression  of  the  Brazilian  soul,  strong, 
enthusiastic,  frank,  responsive  to  all  noble  ideals  and  sensitive  to  all  greatness, 
sincere  in  its  legitimate  praise  of  a  friendly  nation  and  the  solemn  reaffirmation  of 
its  traditional  and  continuous  cordiality. 

The  enthusiasm  of  this  manifestation  is  accentuated  as  we  consider  the  excep- 
tional personality  which  prompts  it.  Intelligence,  culture,  energy,  altruism,  crea- 
tive power,  organizing  ability,  natural  authority:  all  these  constitute  the  substratum 
of  this  rare  personality,  a  perfect  embodiment  of  the  best  characteristics  of  the 
American  people.  The  life  of  President  Hoover  is,  fellow  Congressmen,  an  example 
of  human  ability  in  the  domain  of  positive  achievement,  whether  expressed  in 
the  realm  of  material  phenomena  or  of  social  relations. 

Although  entirely  the  product  of  his  environment  and  time,  with  a  mind 
moulded  by  the  practical  modern  spirit  and  an  activity  directed  by  utilitarian 
motives,  Mr.  Hoover  exemplifies  at  each  fruitful  stage  of  his  brilliant  career  the 
man  of  ideas  and  of  perception.  He  is  neither  the  idealist  who  loves  impracticable 
abstractions  nor  the  inert  and  introspective  sentimentalist,  but  the  great  achiever 
of  practical  idealism  useful  to  society,  the  altruist  who,  inspired  by  a  humanitarian- 
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ism  based  on  actual  human  solidarity,  labors  with  the  noble  objective  of  aiding  and 
succoring  his  fellow  men.  From  whatever  angle  we  consider  his  influence,  we  see 
the  beneficent  action  of  a  superior  human  being  concentrated  in  acts  of  real  value 
for  universal  progress. 

Throughout  his  entire  career  President-elect  Hoover  has  shown  himself  to  be  a 
creator,  an  organizer,  and  an  achiever.  As  technician  in  Australia,  he  so  modified 
the  processes  of  gold  extraction  that  the  exploitation  of  mines,  previously  con- 
sidered exhausted,  became  remunerative,  thus  gaining  professional  fame.  Consider, 
also,  his  role  in  China,  whether  in  the  administration  of  mining  industries  or  in 
resisting  the  Boxer  Uprising;  and,  finally,  his  admirable  organization  of  an  inter- 
national mining  company  with  branches  in  San  Francisco,  New  York,  London, 
Melbourne,  and  Shanghai.  Moreover,  throughout  all  this  period  of  industrial  activ- 
ity he  proved  to  be  a  keen  sociologist,  in  his  accurate  comprehension  of  the  true 
relations  between  capital  and  labor,  one  inspired  not  only  by  sound  economic  judg- 
ment but,  also,  by  the  highest  philanthropic  sentiments. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  memorable  campaign  for  supplying  food  and  clothing  to 
the  civilian  populations  of  the  countries  stricken  by  the  European  conflagration  that 
this  personality  shines  most  clearly.  Belgium  was  being  devastated  by  famine  as 
well  as  by  the  invading  army.  President-elect  Hoover,  then  in  London,  conceiving 
the  idea  of  applying  the  neutrality  of  his  country  to  a  humanitarian  end,  created 
the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium.  And  when  he  was  found  to  be  the  only 
person  capable  of  organizing  and  directing  this  humanitarian  task,  he  did  not 
hesitate  before  the  sacrifice  it  entailed.  It  meant  the  abandonment  of  his  industrial 
enterprises,  the  possible  loss  of  the  personal  fortune  acquired  by  long  years  of 
persistent  industry. 

In  the  struggle  between  his  own  interests  and  altruism,  victory  fell  to  the  latter. 
The  sentiment  of  human  solidarity,  instinctive  in  superior  men,  triumphed.  In 
this  humanitarian  campaign  the  manifold  abilities  of  the  great  American  had  full 
play,  and  the  success  he  unfailingly  attained  was  due  to  his  intelligence,  willpower, 
culture,  and  magnetic  sympathy. 

How  well  that  great  institution  was  organized  and  administered,  how  much 
effort  and  ability  were  displayed,  and  how  great  was  the  relief  throughout  Europe, 
is  well  known  to  all  of  us  who  followed  the  various  phases  of  the  war.  Material 
obstacles,  political  resistance,  difficulties  of  every  kind  were  faced  and  overcome 
by  the  indomitable  energy,  the  quick  intelligence  and  the  unswerving  strength  of  a 
great  human  ideal.  And  this  energy,  this  intelligence,  this  irresistible  force  were 
united  in  one  man:  President-elect  Hoover,  on  whom  was  conferred  the  official 
title  of  "Honorary  Citizen  of  Belgium  and  Friend  of  the  Belgian  People,"  whose 
deeds  have  consecrated  him  illustrious  citizen  of  the  universe  and  friend  of 
humanity. 
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His  entrance  into  American  administration  and  politics  was  a  logical  conse- 
quence of  these  glorious  antecedents.  The  people  clamored  for  the  collaboration 
of  this  great  man.  As  head  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  he  gave  it  new  life, 
coordinating  it  to  his  conception  of  government  as  a  living  organism  and  not  an 
abstraction.  As  one  writer  puts  it,  his  system  consists  in  obliging  everyone  to  assume 
both  initiative  and  responsibility  and  thus  make  himself  individually  more  useful, 
his  maxim  being  that  it  is  necessary  to  centralize  ideas  and  decentralize  their 
application.  In  accordance  with  these  principles,  Mr.  Hoover,  as  an  executive,  asked 
for  the  cooperation  of  private  enterprise  in  his  campaign  for  economy  in  production 
and  for  harmony  between  manufacturers,  merchants  and  consumers  looking  to 
the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  living  and  to  the  greatest  commercial  development. 
The  extraordinary  expansion  of  American  commerce  under  his  able  direction  is 
well  known  as  is,  also,  the  influence  which  he  exerted  over  the  other  departments 
of  public  administration. 

According  to  one  biographer,  there  are  three  fundamental  traits  in  his  psycho- 
logical makeup  due  to  his  origin,  education,  and  profession:  Quaker  philanthropy, 
or  love  of  service  for  humanity;  the  strong  individualism  of  one  who  has  raised 
himself  by  his  own  efforts  in  the  struggle  of  competition;  and  an  unlimited  confi- 
dence in  education  and  the  belief  that  America  is  leading  the  world  not  only  in 
quantity  but  also  in  quality. 

Behold  the  great  citizen  who  will  shortly  exercise  the  Chief  Magistracy  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  consider  the  happy  augury  for  humanity  in  such  a 
man  as  he  becoming  head  of  such  a  people! 

May  Your  Excellency,  President-elect  Hoover,  continue  on  a  still  greater  scale 
the  mission  of  progress  and  of  human  solidarity  which  has  guided  your  hitherto 
successful  career.  May  the  great  nation  over  whose  destinies  you  are  so  soon  to 
preside  be  the  supreme  exponent,  especially  in  the  American  continent,  of  peace 
and  fraternity  among  the  nations.  These  wishes  express  the  desires  of  the  Brazilian 
people,  desires  which  have  been  traditional  in  its  international  policy  ever  since 
its  independence,  and  its  unbroken  friendship  and  confidence  in  the  admirable 
North  American  federation — that  federation  in  whose  example  the  founders  of  our 
Republic  sought  inspiration  in  outlining  the  structure  of  our  constitution. 

In  this  unity  of  purpose,  in  the  intensification  of  economic  and  intellectual 
interchange  between  the  two  largest  American  nations,  will  be  found  that  assur- 
ance of  political  equilibrium  indispensable  to  the  evolution  of  the  peoples  of  this 
continent.  These  were  the  objectives  of  our  diplomacy  established  by  Baron  Rio 
Branco  and  brilliantly  followed  by  the  present  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Senhor  Mangabeira. 

From  this  rapid  visit  with  which  Your  Excellency  has  honored  us,  from  the 
observation  of  our  economic  possibilities,  from  the  personal  contact  with  our 
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citizens  in  which  you  have  felt  the  pulse  of  the  Brazilian  heart  in  an  atmosphere 
of  fraternal  sympathy,  there  will  certainly  result,  for  your  country  as  for  mine, 
and  indeed  for  all  America,  something  infinitely  greater  than  a  simple  diplomatic 
gesture. 

The  Chief  Magistrate  of  Brazil  is  likewise  a  citizen  and  patriot  whose  public 
life  is  an  eloquent  example  of  how  great  a  part  intelligence  and  will  can  play  in  the 
solution  of  complex  problems  of  government,  in  the  execution  of  administrative 
programs  and  in  the  achievement  of  political  ideals.  And  the  meeting  of  these 
two  notable  Chief  Executives  will  be  recorded  in  history  as  an  event  of  great 
significance  in  the  destinies  of  Pan  American  politics. 

Your  Excellency,  accept  the  homage  of  the  Brazilian  people  and  the  sincere 
expression  of  their  noble  sentiments  of  brotherhood. 


Brazil. 

December  22, 1928 

I  am  honored  in  meeting  the  men  entrusted  by  Brazil  with  the  most 
exalted  function  in  the  gift  of  organized  society.  One  great  test  of  civili- 
zation is  the  ability  to  produce  and  designate  men  to  safeguard  justice 
itself,  who,  free  from  self-interest,  above  partisanship,  and  skilled  in 
jurisprudence,  are  dedicated  to  truth  and  reason. 

In  our  western  organization  of  democracy,  the  supreme  courts  are 
not  only  the  final  tribunal  in  the  determination  of  justice,  but  they  are 
the  guardians  of  our  democratic  organization  itself.  And  the  task  of  our 
supreme  tribunals  is  ever  increasing.  You  face  new  and  more  difficult 
problems  each  year  with  the  advance  of  science  and  the  growing  com- 
plexity of  our  civilization,  and  you  have  to  constantly  formulate  the 
fundamental  concepts  of  justice  to  meet  these  new  forces  and  agencies. 
That  our  supreme  courts  throughout  the  world  have  met  these  new 
problems  with  courage  and  skill  is  the  greatest  of  tributes  to  their  char- 
acter and  traditions.  And  as  our  international  trade  increases,  the  rela- 
tions of  our  citizens  in  foreign  countries  constantly  expand.  The  whole 
great  fabric  of  international  commerce  upon  which  the  world  is  today 
dependent  for  its  very  existence  rests  in  the  end  upon  the  sanctity  of 
contract  honestly  entered  upon  under  the  laws  of  each  country.  But 
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for  confidence  in  the  courts  of  different  nations,  the  whole  of  our 
international  economic  relations  would  become  hazardous  and  weak- 
ened. And  the  just  decisions  of  the  courts  remove  the  friction  of  our 
respective  citizens  out  of  the  field  of  diplomatic  relations  into  the  field 
of  abstract  justice. 

Both  of  our  countries  have  attained  an  enviable  success  in  this  great 
institution.  Therefore,  am  I  most  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  compli- 
ment you  have  paid  my  country  and  myself  in  that  your  body  which 
so  truly  represents  these  ideals  and  traditions  should  confer  this  great 
dignity  upon  me  on  this  occasion. 

note:  President-elect  Hcx>ver  spoke  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Brazil  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  response  to  remarks  by  Dr.  Godofredo  da  Cunha,  Minister  President  of 
the  Court.  Dr.  da  Cunha's  remarks  follow: 

Mr.  Hoover: 

Thanking  Your  Excellency  in  my  own  name  and  in  that  of  the  Court  over  which 
due  to  the  unforgettable  generosity  of  my  illustrious  colleagues  I  preside,  for  the 
honor  of  your  visit,  I  frankly  confess  that  I  can  add  nothing  to  the  many  tributes 
which  so  deservedly  and  brilliantly  have  been  rendered,  here  and  in  other  countries, 
to  your  personality,  to  the  high  hopes  we  entertain  from  the  pledge  of  your  past, 
to  the  esteem  which  links  us  to  your  country,  to  the  American  spirit  which  has 
been  our  inspiration  from  our  first  hopes  of  independence  and  our  first  attempts  to 
form  a  nation  to  our  almost  integral  adoption  of  the  political  and  judicial  institu- 
tions of  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  has  been  said,  and  the  facts  bear  it  out,  that  your  entire  life  may  be  summed 
up  in  four  words:  science  and  altruism,  work  and  will;  these  are  the  shining  gems 
which  adorn  your  brow,  the  solid  foundations  of  the  eminence  to  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  exalted  you,  in  your  election  to  rule  the  destinies  of  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  country  in  the  world. 

In  every  declaration  of  the  founders  of  our  independence  there  is  found  the  same 
American  spirit.  This  is  amply  demonstrated  by  history,  as  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial members  of  the  Brazilian  press  pointed  out  a  few  days  ago  when  referring  to 
Jose  Joaquim  da  Maia,  who  had  the  opportunity  of  conferring  in  France  with 
Jefferson,  then  Minister  of  the  North  American  Republic,  with  respect  to  the  im- 
plantation of  the  republican  form  of  government  in  our  country.  History  also 
affirms  that  Tiradentes,  another  of  those  who  struggled  for  the  independence  of 
this  country,  died  with  a  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  his 
pocket. 
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The  traditional  international  policy  of  Brazil,  which  had  its  beginnings  in  1822, 
has  suffered  no  interruption,  as  between  your  country  and  ours.  This  tradition  of 
friendship,  harmony,  cordiality,  and  mutual  confidence  between  the  two  govern- 
ments and  the  two  peoples  will  become  even  stronger,  if  it  were  necessary  or  possi- 
ble to  do  so,  in  your  coming  administration,  which  all  expect  to  be  both  brilliant 
and  fruitful,  a  guarantee  of  peace — that  condition  so  indispensable  to  continued 
progress  and  to  undisturbed  general  prosperity. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and  particularly  as  guardians  and  supreme  interpre- 
ters of  the  Constitution  by  which  we  are  governed  and  which  differs  but  slightly 
from  your  own,  we  can  assure  you  that  we  apply  it  in  the  light  of  the  teachings 
and  lessons  garnered  from  North  American  writers  and  jurists  with  whose  works 
we  are  familiar.  And  as  among  us,  at  present,  there  are  but  few  expounders  of  con- 
stitutional doctrine,  and  our  incipient  and  hesitant  jurisprudence  can  give  but  little 
help,  we  have  found  it  necessary,  as  Lessa  says,  to  have  recourse  to  the  commenta- 
tors and  judgments  of  the  country  whose  political  institutions  served  us  as  models — 
the  United  States  of  America.  Moreover,  I  may  add  that  our  law  of  judicial  organi- 
zation stipulates  that  Brazilian  judges  shall  use,  as  subsidiary  legislation,  not  only 
the  statutes  of  cultured  peoples  in  general  but,  also,  and  "especially,"  those  which 
govern  juridic  relations  in  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  the 
cases  of  "common  law"  and  "equity." 

Thanking  Your  Excellency  once  more  for  your  courtesy,  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  sincere  desire  for  greater  political  solidarity  between  the  two 
nations,  for  the  increasing  approximation  of  our  reciprocal  interests,  and  for  the 
greatness  and  prosperity  of  your  country. 


Brazil. 

December  22, 1928 

Mr.  President: 

You  have  given  expression  to  the  noble  and  elevated  friendship  of 
Brazil  to  my  country  and  you  have  formulated,  in  v^ords,  the  courtesy 
and  w^elcome  w^hich  have  overwhelmed  me  and  my  colleagues  since 
our  landing  yesterday  upon  your  shores. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  make  a  reply  w^hich  adequately  represents  the 
response  of  all  our  hearts  to  the  atmosphere  of  charming  kindness  and 
friendliness  of  the  people  of  your  great  city.  I  hope  my  visit  here  will  be 
accepted  as  the  responsive  sentiment  of  110  million  of  my  countrymen 
toward  the  people  of  Brazil. 
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I  know  that  on  these  occasions  it  is  usual  to  refer  to  that  unbroken 
span  of  good  will  which  traverses  the  whole  history  of  our  two  countries. 
Nor  is  it  trite  or  commonplace  to  give  voice  to  these  facts,  for  when  true 
friends  meet,  the  renewal  of  their  expressions  and  experiences  is  but  the 
glow  of  the  responsive  human  heart.  It  has  been  a  good  will  far  beyond 
the  formal  relationships  between  nations.  It  has  been  proven  by  sym- 
pathy and  mutual  support  in  times  of  trial,  and  by  mutual  satisfaction 
in  times  of  success  and  triumph.  Never  has  a  cloud  passed  even  in  the 
dry  words  of  diplomatic  communication.  The  public  opinion  between 
our  two  peoples  has  always  been  most  happy. 

No  one  could  fail  to  be  moved  by  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
smiling  men  and  women  and  joyous  children  who  have  lined  your 
streets  in  demonstration  of  the  feeling  they  have  toward  my  countrymen. 
No  language  can  interpret  the  overwhelming  waves  of  sentiment  they 
have  extended  to  us.  They  are  in  themselves  proof  of  the  complete  confi- 
dence, the  serene  and  helpful  friendship  between  our  countries.  We  have 
established  between  us  a  powerful  tradition  of  earnest  cooperation  to 
common  welfare.  To  maintain  that  tradition  is  not  only  an  obligation, 
but  a  satisfaction  to  every  leader  of  my  country.  To  impair  or  destroy 
its  growth  would  be  an  act  of  unparalleled  wickedness,  for  in  it  lies  the 
most  benevolent  of  all  human  forces:  that  is,  peace,  not  through  fear  but 
through  affection. 

Friendship  between  nations  is  far  more  dependent  upon  sympathy 
and  understanding  than  upon  material  interests.  But  cultivation  of  the 
forces  which  lead  to  this  end  does  not  preclude  mutual  economic  interest. 
Some  persons  seem  to  think  that  trade  between  nations  is  solely  for 
moneymaking  purposes,  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  more  often  a  source 
of  friction  than  of  good  will.  Yet  as  a  matter  of  fact,  economic  inter- 
change is  a  part  of  the  whole  of  our  mutual  civilization.  I  know  of  no 
better  instance  of  the  economic  mutuality  of  nations  than  that  of  Brazil 
and  the  United  States.  A  large  part  of  Brazil  lies  in  the  tropical  zone 
and  possesses  unlimited  opportunity  for  tropical  productions.  My  coun- 
try is  wholly  in  the  Temperate  Zone.  With  every  advance  in  human 
comfort  and  luxury,  with  every  step  of  invention,  the  exchange  of  prod- 
ucts of  the  tropical  and  Temperate  Zones  which  neither  can  themselves 
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produce  becomes  of  more  and  more  vital  importance.  A  century  ago, 
our  countries  could  and  did  live  a  more  primitive  life  w^ithout  the  ex- 
change of  products  of  the  Temperate  Zone  for  coffee,  rubber,  and  a  score 
of  other  articles.  Today,  hov^ever,  but  for  the  products  w^hich  we  ex- 
change, not  a  single  automobile  v^ould  run;  not  a  dynamo  v^ould  turn; 
not  a  telephone,  telegraph,  or  radio  v^ould  operate;  a  thousand  daily 
necessities  and  luxuries  would  disappear.  In  fact,  without  these  exchanges 
of  commodities,  huge  masses  of  humanity  who  have  now  become  de- 
pendent upon  an  intensive  and  highly  attuned  civilization  could  not  be 
kept  alive.  I  could  point  out  the  same  dependent  relations  in  trade  be- 
tween almost  every  country.  Therefore,  let  no  one  think  that  inter- 
national trade  is  but  the  noisy  dickering  of  merchants  and  bankers — 
it  is  the  lif  eblood  of  modern  civilization. 

Another  form  of  exchange  where  our  mutual  interests  rise  to  their 
highest  aspects  is  the  exchange  of  scientific  ideas,  of  experience  in  govern- 
ment, of  intellectual  thought  and  of  culture.  In  our  two  great  continents 
we  are  still  in  the  making  of  material  civilization.  We  are  still  engaged, 
in  every  country,  in  the  expansion  of  transportation,  of  our  electrical 
power,  and  in  the  development  and  improvement  of  our  agriculture. 
We  are  still  pushing  highways  across  the  plains  and  mountains;  we  are 
still  bridging  streams,  digging  harbors  and  waterways;  we  are  still  com- 
bating the  ravages  of  disease.  We  are  about  to  undertake  communication 
by  airplane.  The  experience  in  the  applied  science  and  in  administration 
which  each  of  us  gains  from  these  undertakings  is  the  joint  fund  of  all  of 
us.  Science  and  technology  know  no  frontiers  and  know  all  languages. 

Nor  is  this  field  of  intellectual  ideas  and  exchanges  confined  to  science 
and  technology.  The  results  of  scientific  research,  the  development  of 
literature,  art,  music  and  the  drama,  the  inspiration  of  lofty  thoughts, 
of  morals  and  ideals,  are  the  forces  which  make  for  increasing  satis- 
factions and  nobiUty  amongst  men.  I  should  like  to  see  a  more  definitely 
organized  effort  not  only  between  the  cultural  institutions — especially 
of  students,  teachers,  and  professional  men  of  my  country  and  your 
country — ^but  also  between  all  our  western  nations.  We  all  have  some- 
thing vital  to  contribute  to  each  other  and  it  is  especially  from  these 
exchanges  and  contacts  that  we  gain  the  respect  and  esteem  which  so 
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greatly  strengthen  the  foundations  of  international  friendship.  I  feel 
that  our  intellectual  exchanges  must  be  expanded  beyond  the  daily 
news,  the  moving  pictures  and  other  incidentals.  These  can  not  give 
a  full  cross  section  of  the  national  culture  of  any  one  of  us.  The  new^s  is 
concerned  with  the  events  of  the  day,  and  unfortunately  wickedness  is 
often  greater  news  than  righteousness — ^probably  because  it  is  the  more 
unusual.  The  moving  picture  cannot  give  the  full  prospective  of  national 
character,  for  it  is  in  the  main  concerned  with  entertainment.  I  am 
offering  no  criticism  of  these  agencies,  but  I  only  hope  that  we  may 
definitely  organize  and  greatly  enlarge  those  exchanges  that  make  for 
a  more  lofty  appreciation  of  and  more  vital  force  in  human  progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  that  I  could  adequately  express  the  admiration 
which  I  have  for  this  beautiful  city  which  is  the  proof  of  the  progress 
of  a  great  nation.  And  again,  I  should  like  to  express  the  appreciation 
and  gratitude  which  I  and  my  colleagues  feel  toward  you  and  the  people 
of  Brazil  for  the  reception  which  we  have  received.  It  demonstrates 
the  charming  courtesy  and  hospitality  so  highly  developed  in  your 
people. 

In  conclusion,  I  pray  that  Divine  Providence  may  continue  to  guide 
the  leaders  of  our  countries  in  those  courses  which  uphold  and  maintain 
our  mutual  faith.  And  I  wish  to  express  my  admiration  for  the  leader- 
ship you  have  given  to  a  great  nation. 

note:  President-elect  Hoover  spoke  in  the  Cattete  Palace  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
response  to  remarks  of  welcome  by  President  Washington  Luis  Pereira  de  Sousa, 
as  follows: 

Excellency: 

Deeply  moved,  I  present  to  Your  Excellency  the  sincere  thanks  which,  through 
me,  the  entire  nation  offers  you  for  the  honor  of  this  visit  in  your  tour  of  South 
America. 

Some  there  are  who  note  with  regret  the  shortness  of  your  visit,  in  the  wish  to 
emphasize  their  appreciation  of  the  courtesy  and  honor  you  have  done  us.  And  this 
is,  perhaps,  a  reasonable  sentiment  from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who,  believing 
themselves  profound  judges  of  the  practical  American  spirit,  expect  from  the 
experienced  traveler  only  a  rapid  financial  and  economic  survey,  instead  of  the 
longer  period  which  is  indispensable  for  a  successful  realization  of  the  objectives 
of  his  visit.  This  would  also  be  the  judgment  of  those  who  see  in  this  tour  nothing 
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more  than  a  subde  inspection  of  the  resources,  both  for  aggression  and  defense, 
of  the  lands  and  peoples  visited.  To  advantageously  supplement  any  previous 
knowledge,  they  v^ould  argue,  a  lengthy  stay  would  be  necessary. 

And  again,  the  same  criticism  might  perhaps  occur  to  those  who,  past  masters 
in  the  art  of  planning  for  the  future,  believe  that  visits  such  as  this,  undertaken 
on  the  spur  of  a  sudden  but  clearsighted  decision  must  end  in  the  signing  of 
treaties  of  friendship  and  commerce  to  the  well-being  of  the  contracting  parties  and 
universal  peace  among  the  peoples.  Such  results,  however,  owing  to  present 
diplomatic  methods  and  the  inevitable  slow  pace  of  our  chancelleries,  would 
require  months  and  even  years  to  achieve. 

And  those  who  see  in  this  tour  a  mere  form  of  vacation,  a  leisurely  or  com- 
forting sedative  after  an  exhausting  campaign,  would  probably  react  in  a  similar 
manner.  They  do  not  know  what  travel  really  is,  or  they  forget  "how  many  dis- 
comforts, how  many  dangers,  discouragements,  and  fears  one  must  experience  in 
fatiguing  travel,"  as  Garrett  so  ably  puts  it. 

To  all  these  a  lengthy  stay  in  every  country  is  a  necessity.  But  it  is  precisely  the 
brevity  of  this  visit,  the  rapidity  of  this  extensive  tour,  which  removes  even  the 
possibility  of  such  fantastic  objections.  Thus  only  is  Mr.  Hoover's  resolution  seen 
as  the  unique,  beautiful,  and  dignified  thing  it  really  is,  as  he  really  wished  it  to 
be  and  as  we  have  accepted  it — that  is,  a  delicate  gesture  of  surpassing  courtesy, 
an  extraordinary  honor  which  ennobles  him  who  conceived  and  executed  it,  and 
which  is  further  enhanced  by  the  warm  approval  of  the  entire  American  nation. 
Gentlemen,  Mr.  Hoover,  to  whom  the  Brazilian  Nation  without  distinction  of 
political  parties  or  groups,  of  religious  creeds  or  social  classes,  renders  here  and 
now  the  sincere  tribute  of  its  respect  and  its  admiration,  is  indeed  the  great  repre- 
sentative of  his  nation,  for  in  him  are  combined  all  the  essential  attributes  of  his 
race,  all  the  characteristics  of  the  noble  people  to  which  he  belongs  and  of  which 
he  is  the  supreme  embodiment. 

The  energy,  the  intelligence,  the  ability  to  conceive,  decide  and  accomplish  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  and  with  the  maximum  efficiency,  which  characterize 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  are  found  in  Mr.  Hoover  to  a  degree  which  sets 
him  apart  from  the  rest  of  his  countrymen.  The  recognition  of  this  fact,  moreover, 
involves  no  great  mental  effort  or  lofty  flight  of  imagination.  Even  the  simple,  cold, 
and  incomplete  biographical  data  given  in  the  encyclopaedias  abundantly  demon- 
strate this  fact.  They,  also,  point  him  out — and  this  is  worthy  of  praise  and  admira- 
tion— as  a  great  organizer,  a  powerful  driving  force  in  human  life  in  its  most 
beautiful  and  admirable  aspects. 

Let  us  cite  some  of  the  outstanding  events  in  Mr.  Hoover's  life  from  the  time 
that  his  personality,  passing  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country,  began  to  be  a 
world  figure,  subject  to  the  critical  judgment  of  the  world. 
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In  1914,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Mr.  Hoover  found  himself  in  London,  where 
he  organized  the  American  Relief  Commission  which  returned  to  their  native 
country  about  100,000  of  his  compatriots. 

The  invasion  of  Belgium  took  him  to  that  heroic  country,  where  he  organized 
and  headed  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  a  task  which  was  soon  extended 
to  include  the  north  of  France  and  which  succored  10  million  individuals,  directed 
a  fleet  of  200  vessels,  and  administered  more  than  $950  million.  For  this  service 
King  Albert  conferred  upon  him  the  titles  of  "Citizen  of  the  Belgian  Nation,"  and 
"Friend  of  the  Belgian  People." 

After  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War  in  August  1917, 
President  Wilson  appointed  him  Food  Administrator,  in  which  capacity  Mr. 
Hoover  established  an  immensely  useful  organization  which  stimulated  produc- 
tion, curbed  speculation,  and  broke  up  monopolies.  The  average  annual  export  of 
foodstuffs  during  his  administration  was  over  6  million  tons,  valued  at  about  $20 
million. 

He  founded  the  U.S.  Grain  Corporation  and  the  U.S.  Sugar  Equalization  Board 
which,  together  with  the  Food  Administration,  purchased  under  his  direction  and 
delivered  to  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  foreign  countries,  foodstuffs  and  merchandise 
to  the  value  of  $11  billion.  He  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Interallied  Food  Council 
which,  at  his  suggestion,  supplied  the  enemy  countries  after  the  armistice.  He 
then  became  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  which  later  was  converted  into  the 
Supreme  Economic  Council. 

In  the  autumn  of  1919  the  various  food  organizations  had  working  funds 
amounting  to  $700  million,  one  of  the  most  a4mirable  of  their  achievements  being 
the  elimination  of  the  typhus  epidemic  then  ravaging  Poland  and  Rumania.  Six 
million  abandoned  children  found  comfort  and  protection  with  those  organizations. 
In  1920  and  1921,  with  a  special  fund  of  over  $50  million,  Mr.  Hoover  continued 
to  furnish  the  children  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  with  food.  In  1923,  he 
directed  the  systematic  distribution  of  foodstuffs  to  12  million  people  in  the  famine 
areas  of  Russia.  These  formidable  organizations,  astounding  in  their  size,  were 
directed  with  the  admirable  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  those  who  know  how  to 
crown  with  victory  their  work  in  a  good  cause. 

Since  statistics  on  the  world  cataclysm  beginning  in  1914  deal  mostly  with  the 
number  of  dead  and  maimed  in  battle,  of  cities  destroyed,  of  fields  devastated, 
wealth  irreparably  lost  and  finances  irretrievably  ruined,  it  is  not  out  of  place  to 
recall  these  figures  which  deal  with  the  providential  action  undertaken  during  the 
same  period. 

When  imperious  reasons,  inevitable  motives  and  complex  causes,  strong  and 
fatal  as  was  destiny  to  the  ancients,  converted  the  world  into  a  field  of  batde  and 
divided  the  peoples  into  two  camps  the  primordial  duty  of  each  being  to  kill  and 
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destroy,  the  noblest  qualities  of  the  American  Nation — ^which  entered  the  war  that 
all  wars  might  cease — ^found  in  Mr.  Hoover  their  greatest  exponent.  He  ended  and 
prevented  epidemics,  fed  the  famished,  clothed  the  children,  distributing  millions 
of  tons  of  foodstuffs  and  clothing,  to  the  value  of  billions  of  dollars,  to  millions  of 
individuals. 

Instead  of  the  common  task  of  killing,  his  mission  was  that  of  keeping  alive. . . . 
If  it  were  still  lawful  to  confer  titles,  I  should  choose  for  Mr.  Hoover  that  of 
"Friend  of  Humanity."  In  his  case,  love  for  his  fellow  men  turns  from  its  con- 
templative function,  beneficence  loses  its  doctrinaire  and  evangelistic  form,  both 
taking  on  the  ardent  desire,  the  constant  activity,  indomitable  energy,  continuous 
initiative,  prompt  execution,  beneficent  deeds,  and  dynamic  action  which  arc 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  saving  renewal  of  our  ancient  and  common  aspiration 
of  making  humanity  more  happy — an  ideal  not  yet  attained  but  one  which  we  all 
cherish. 

These  qualities,  these  aspirations,  these  ideals,  which  definitely  brought  Mr. 
Hoover's  name  to  the  fore,  are  the  substratum,  the  basic  element  of  a  race  which 
has  already  found  itself,  of  a  people  which  is  already  constituted,  of  a  nation 
which  has  already  been  organized  in  North  America  and  which  has  achieved 
and  now  guards  a  new  stage  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 

We  have  travelled  far  since  that  not  so  remote  period,  1620,  when  the  passengers 
of  the  Mayflower  brought  colonizers  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain  to  the  desolate 
region  of  the  primitive  Americans,  the  natives  of  a  wild  and  savage  country. 
It  is  not  long  since  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  already  progressive  and  prosperous, 
were  uniting  themselves  in  the  common  defense  of  their  own  valuable  and 
peculiar  economic  interests;  nor  since,  after  adopting. in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm 
the  liturgical  phrase  "God  bless  our  native  land,"  they  replaced  it,  with  an  eye 
to  the  future,  by  "God  bless  the  United  States." 

Their  economic  prosperity  from  the  beginning  was  healthy  and  vigorous,  based 
as  it  was  not  only  on  a  spirit  of  admirable  organization  but  on  the  discoveries 
and  conquests  of  modern  science,  especially  those  which  instruct  in  the  defense 
of  life;  as,  for  example,  prophylactics,  hygiene  and  medicine,  and  those  which 
make  for  increased  comfort,  as  mechanics,  engineering,  and  economics,  in  which 
American  citizens  are  acknowledged  experts. 

The  original  and  magnificent  pK)litical  institutions  of  the  United  States  create, 
maintain,  and  develop  all  individual  rights  and  public  liberties,  to  the  strength- 
ening of  republican  democracy  and  the  fulfillment  of  the  desires  and  aspirations 
of  the  present  time.  All  the  fundamental  ideas  of  Western  civilization — labor, 
capital,  property,  virtuous  family  life,  an  indestrucible  nation,  God  and  religion— 
to  which  we  all  rally,  are  there  consecrated  to  the  making  of  a  great  nation. 
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Indeed,  "Union"  and  "United  States"  are  phrases  still  preserved  in  the  laws, 
although  the  term  American  has  been  exalted  to  designate  a  great  people. 

We  see  today  in  the  United  States  a  great  nation,  an  indivisible  people,  one 
in  language  and  race  in  their  home  of  immense  geographic  extension,  a  people 
of  glorious  traditions  in  the  past  and  noble  aspirations  for  the  future,  and  with 
a  complete  political  code  created  in  its  own  likeness. 

The  American  nation  in  revitalizing  European  civilization  and  by  its  contribu- 
tion and  collaboration  toward  the  creation  of  a  happier  humanity  is  approaching 
the  zenith  of  its  power.  That  it  may  remain  there  forever  is  our  most  ardent 
desire.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  let  us  lift  our  glasses  in  salutation  to  Mr.  Hoover 
and  the  American  Nation,  not,  however,  before  I  request  you  to  include  in  that 
salutation  Mrs.  Hoover,  who  has  been  his  inseparable,  untiring,  and  courageous 
comrade  in  all  the  great  tasks  which  he  has  accomplished. 

To  the  expression  of  my  sincere  wishes  for  the  personal  happiness  of  Mr.  Hoover 
and  the  happiness  of  his  home,  I  now  add  the  most  ardent  hope  that  during  his 
administration  he  may  successfully  execute  his  noble  program,  to  the  end  that 
the  United  States  of  America  may  fulfill  the  high  destiny  to  which  it  has  been 
called. 
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Additional  Statements 

Statement  to  the  South 

Pledging  Equal  Treatment  to  All  Sections 

of  the  Country. 

November  14, 1928 

[Released  November  14,  1928.    Dated  November  7,  1928] 

Dear  Mr,  Edmonds: 

I  am  profoundly  appreciative  of  the  extremely  heavy  vote  throughout 
the  South  for  Mr.  Curtis  and  myself.  I  accept  this  vote,  not  as  a  personal 
tribute  but  as  an  expression  of  a  developing  sentiment  throughout  the 
South  in  behalf  of  the  things  for  which  the  Republican  Party  has  stood 
in  this  campaign;  and  while  desiring  to  express  to  those  who  voted  for 
Mr.  Curtis  and  myself  my  profound  appreciation  of  the  honor  thus 
done  us,  I  want  to  make  very  emphatic  that  I  give  full  credit  to  those 
who  voted  for  my  opponent  for  the  sincerity  and  honesty  of  their 
convictions. 

I  am  not  at  all  unmindful  of  the  conditions  which  for  years  brought 
about  the  political  solidarity  of  the  South.  I  firmly  believe,  however, 
that  the  time  has  come  when  in  all  sections  men  and  women  should 
vote  from  their  convictions  as  to  conditions  at  the  present  time  and  not 
based  on  things  of  former  generations. 

The  safety  of  this  country  and  its  continued  progress  toward  this 
exalted  position  for  which  Providence  seems  to  have  destined  it,  can  in 
my  opinion  be  best  served  by  a  diversity  of  thought  and  action  which 
will  cause  all  of  the  voters  of  this  country  to  recognize  their  individual 
responsibility  to  take  part  in  every  political  campaign.  In  every  com- 
munity and  every  State,  as  well  as  in  national  elections,  all  the  people 
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should  recognize  this  duty  to  express  their  views  on  local,  State  and 
national  affairs  through  the  ballot  box;  and  in  such  contests  all  bitterness 
of  spirit  should  be  wiped  out.  However  strong  may  be  convictions  or 
issues  before  the  public,  these  political  contests  should  be  waged  in  a 
spirit  of  friendly,  active  rivalry,  but  not  in  a  spirit  of  bitter  denunciation 
of  any  one  party  against  the  other. 

I  trust  that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  say  to  the  people  of  the  South  that 
I  am  fully  appreciative  of  the  great  potentialities  of  that  section.  With 
one-third  of  the  nation's  land  area,  with  about  three-fifths  of  its  sea 
frontage,  with  vast  resources  in  soil,  cUmate  and  minerals,  no  Umit  can 
be  set  to  the  continued  progress  and  ever-increasing  prosperity  of  the 
whole  South. 

There  are  great  water  powers  awaiting  development  and,  as  I  have 
said  before,  every  drop  of  water  that  unutilized  runs  its  course  idly  to 
the  sea  is  an  economic  loss. 

There  are  great  potentialities  in  the  extension  of  the  intercoastal  canal 
system,  which  eventually  should  extend  all  the  way  from  Boston  to 
the  end  of  Texas.  And  to  the  furtherance  of  the  development  of  these 
waterways  and  the  possibilities  for  hydroelectric  power  not  yet  utilized 
for  the  fullest  upbuilding  of  the  Mississippi  River  Valley  country  by 
adequate  flood  protection,  I  can  promise  to  the  South  my  heartiest 
co-operation. 

I  can  assure  the  people  of  the  South,  as  well  as  those  of  the  entire 
country,  that  in  my  Administration  I  shall  know  no  difference  between 
North,  South,  East  and  West,  but  shall  seek  to  deal  with  absolute  fair- 
ness and  justice  to  every  section  of  our  common  country. 

There  are  great  economic  issues  and  vast  economic  potentialities  in 
every  part  of  this  country,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  It  is  well  said  that  "the  development  of  the  South 
means  the  enrichment  of  the  nation,"  and  this  is  true  not  only  in  the 
material  sense,  but  also  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  development  of  the 
spirit  of  Americanism  which  will  permeate  the  lives  of  the  people  of 
the  entire  country,  rounding  out  to  a  greater  extent  than  we  have  ever 
known  before  a  genuine  Americanism  instead  of  a  certain  degree  of 
sectionalism. 
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It  is  right  that  every  State  and  every  section  should  seek  its  utmost 
advancement,  but  there  should  be  no  spirit  of  ill-will  or  rivalry,  for  there 
is  enough  for  all  and  possibilities  for  grovi^th  and  prosperity  in  every 
part  of  this  land  greater  far  than  the  w^orld  has  ever  yet  seen. 

Again  would  I  express  to  the  people  of  the  South  who  have  in  such 
vast  numbers  by  their  votes  shown  their  confidence  in  Mr.  Curtis  and 
myself,  my  profound  appreciation.  If  it  is  within  my  power  to  prevent  it, 
they  shall  never  feel  that  they  made  a  mistake  in  this  particular. 

Faithfully  yours, 
Herbert  Hoover 

[Mr.  Richard  H.  Edmonds,  Editor,  Manufacturers'  Record,  Baltimore,  Md.] 


Telegram  to  President  Coolidge 
on  Cruiser  Legislation. 
January  28, 1929 

MY  ATTENTION  has  been  called  to  a  statement  respecting  pending 
cruiser  legislation  appearing  in  this  morning's  press.  I  have  made  no 
public  or  private  statement  upon  this  question  further  than  appeared 
during  the  campaign.  I  have  stated  universally  to  various  callers  that  it 
would  be  improper  for  me  to  express  any  views  on  current  matters  of 
the  administration.  I  regret  if  this  reticence  should  result  in  misappre- 
hension. As  you  know,  I  warmly  support  your  own  views  and  you  may 
so  inform  others  if  you  wish  to  do  so. 

Herbert  Hoover 

[The  President,  The  White  House,  Washington,  D.C.] 

note:  This  statement  was  in  repudiation  of  an  allegation  by  Representative  Fred 
A.  Britten,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs.  He  had  implied 
that  the  President-elect  favored  legislation  providing  for  the  laying  of  keels  for  15 
cruisers  over  a  period  of  3  years,  in  contradiction  to  the  position  held  by  President 
Coolidge.  A  copy  of  Mr.  Hoover's  telegram  was  sent  from  the  White  House  to 
Senator  Frederick  Hale  who  read  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
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Releases 

note:  This  appendix  lists  those  releases  not  printed  as  items  in  this  volume.  Procla- 
mations and  Executive  orders  have  not  been  included.  These  documents  are 
separately  Hsted  in  Appendix  B  and  printed  in  full  in  "Proclamations  and  Executive 
Orders,  Herbert  Hoover,  1929-1933." 

Date  Subject 

March 

5-9  Messages  acknowledging  inaugural  congratulations  from  heads  of 

state  of  Bolivia,  Canada,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Finland,  France, 
Greece,  Haiti,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  the  National  Government  of 
China,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Persia,  Poland,  Rumania,  Swe- 
den, Turkey,  and  Venezuela 

14  Remarks  at  the  presentation  of  credentials  by  Minister  Michael 

Mac  White  of  the  Irish  Free  State 

25  Remarks  at  the  presentation  of  credentials  by  Minister  Chao-Chu 

Wu  of  the  National  Government  of  China 

26  White  House  memorandum  on  the  annual  Easter  tgg  roll 

April 

10  Remarks  at  the  presentation  of  credentials  by  Minister  Tytus  Fili- 

powicz  of  Poland 

15  Remarks  at  the  presentation  of  credentials  by  Minister  Juan  B. 

Sacasa  of  Nicaragua 

16  Biography  of  Charles  J.  Rhoads 

17  Endorsements  for  appointments  of  certain  United  States  district 

and  civil  court  judges  and  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 

19  Biography  of  Col.  Earl  D.  Church 
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Date 
May 
14 


14 

24 
24 

June 

4 


18 


28 

July 
2 


2 

8 

12 

30 

August 
19 

22 

September 
9 

17 
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Subject 

White  House  statement  on  the  increase  in  rates  of  duty  on  window 
glass 

White  House  statement  on  the  increase  in  rates  of  duty  on  milk 
and  cream 

Biography  of  Joseph  P.  Cotton 

Remarks  at  the  presentation  of  credentials  by  Minister  Leonid 
Pitamic  of  the  Kingdom  of  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes 

Biography  of  Frederic  A.  Tilton 

List  of  endorsers  of  Albert  L.  Watson  for  United  States  district 
judge,  Middle  District  of  Pennsylvania 

Announcement  designating  the  membership  of  the  Interoceanic 
Canal  Board 

Endorsements  for  the  appointees  to  the  Federal  Farm  Board 


List  of  organizations  favoring  inclusion  of  a  strong  businessman 
or  a  banker  on  the  Federal  Farm  Board 

Biography  of  Alexander  Legge 

Biography  of  William  F.  SchilUng  and  a  list  of  endorsers 

Biography  of  Charles  S.  Wilson  and  a  list  of  endorsers 

Biography  of  Samuel  R.  McKelvie 

Biography  of  Gerrit  J.  Diekema,  Minister  to  Holland 

Remarks  at  the  presentation  of  credentials  by  Minister  Ernesto 
Arguera  of  Honduras 

Nominations  sent  to  the  Senate,  and  lists  of  endorsers  for  proposed 
judges 

Biography  of  Maj.  Gen.  Lytle  Brown 


Date 

October 

15 


17 


25 


25 


25 

November 

1 


1 
5 

21 

21 

22 

December 
6 

17 

17 
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Subject 

Remarks  at  the  presentation  of  credentials  by  Minister  Charles  A. 
Davila  of  Rumania 

List  of  endorsers  of  Richard  J.  Hopkins  for  United  States  district 
judge 

Remarks  at  the  presentation  of  credentials  by  Minister  Homero 
Viteri  Lafronte  of  Ecuador 

List  of  endorsers  of  William  M.  Sparks  for  United  States  circuit 
judge 

Biography  of  Walter  Ewing  Hope 


White  House  announcement  of  the  commission  representing  the 
United  States  at  the  1,000th  anniversary  of  the  Iceland  Althing 

Biography  of  G.  Aaron  Youngquist 

Remarks  at  the  presentation  of  credentials  by  Minister  Eric  Hendrik 
Louw  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa 

List  of  business  leaders  to  attend  the  President's  conference  on 
Thursday,  November  21,  at  10  a.m. 

List  of  labor  leaders  to  attend  the  President's  conference  on  Thurs- 
day, November  21,  at  3  p.m. 

List  of  businessmen  to  attend  the  President's  conference  on  con- 
struction 


Biography  of  Walter  E.  Corw^in 

Biography  of  Robert  Milton  Jones  and  a  list  of  his  endorsers 

Endorsements  for  Joseph  B.  Eastman's  reappointment  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission 
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and  Executive  Orders 

[The  texts  of  these  dcxuments  are  printed  in  "PrcKlamations  and  Executive  Orders, 
Herbert  Hoover,  1929-1933/'] 

Proclamations 

Subject 

Congress,  convened  in  extra  session 

Hawaii,  public  lands  title  transfer  to 

Immigration  quotas 

Child  Health  Day 

Emergency    Board,    Texas    and   Pacific    Railway   Co.,   and 
employees 

Arches  National  Monument,  Utah,  establishment 

Migratory  game  bird  regulations,  amendment 

Holy  Cross  National  Monument,  Colo.,  establishment 

Harney  National  Forest,  S.  Dak.,  lands  added 

Glass,  cylinder,  crown,  and  sheet,  unpolished,  increase  in  rates 
of  duty 

Milk  and  cream,  increase  in  rates  of  duty 

Flaxseed,  increase  in  rates  of  duty 

Boulder  Canyon  Project  Act  of  Dec.  21, 1928,  effective  date 

Linseed  oil,  increase  in  rate  of  duty 


No. 

Date 

1929 

1870 

Mar.  7 

1871 

Mar.  8 

1872 

Mar.  22 

1873 

Mar.  25 

1874 

Mar.  29 

1875 

Apr.  12 

1876 

Apr.  23 

1877 

May  11 

1878 

May  14 

1879 

May  14 

1880 

May  14 

1881 

May  14 

1882 

June  25 

1883 

June  25 

m 
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No.  Date  Subject 

1929 

1884  June  26  Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski,  150th  anniversary  commemora- 

tion 

1885  July  18  Mexico,  exportation  of  arms  or  munitions  of  war,  prohibition 

removed 

1886  July  26  Virgin   Islands,  period   extended   for  establishing  adequate 

shipping  service,  extension  of  coastvi^ise  law^s  deferred 

1887  July  30  Wasatch   National  Forest,   Utah;   lands  of  Uinta   National 

Forest  transferred  to 

1888  Aug.  2  Medicine  Bow  and  Routt  National  Forests,  Wyoming  and 

Colorado;  boundaries  modified  and  lands  transferred  from 
Hayden  National  Forest 

1889  Aug.  26  Porto  Rico,  public  lands  title  transfer  to 

1890  Sept.  18  Fire  Prevention  Week 

1891  Sept.  28  Copyright  benefits,  extension  to  Irish  Free  State 

1892  Oct.  10  Nantahala  National  Forest,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and 

South  CaroUna;  boundaries  modified 

1893  Oct.  26  Pisgah  National  Forest,  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee;  bound- 

aries modified 

1894  Oct.  26  White  Mountain  National  Forest,  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 

shire; boundaries  modified 

1895  Nov.  5  National  Thanksgiving  Day 

1896  Nov.  6  Chicago  World's  Fair  Centennial  Celebration 

1897  Nov.  7  Armistice  Day,  1929 

1898  Nov.  22  Fifteenth  Decennial  Census 

1899  Dec.  31  Migratory  game  bird  regulations,  amendment 
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No.  Date  Subject 

1929 

5076  Mar.  7  Mrs.  Helen  V.  McLeod,  designation  to  sign  land  patents 

5077  Mar.  7  Mrs.  Viola  B.  Pugh,  designation  to  sign  land  patents 

5078  Mar.  12  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  designation  as  a  customs  port  of  entry 

5079  Mar.  14  Internal  revenue  tax  refund  decisions,  public  inspection 

5080  Mar.  19  Helena    National    Forest,    Mont.,    transfer    of    lands    from 

Missoula  National  Forest,  Mont. 

5081  Mar.  22  Roche  Harbor,  Wash.,  customs  port  of  entry  abolished 

5082  Mar.  22  Oregon,    land    withdrawal    for    classification    and    pending 

legislation 

5083  Mar.  23  Mrs.  Emma  E.  Kennedy,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules 

on  reinstatement 

5084  Mar.  28  Mrs.  Lessie  L.  Schaefer,  suspension  of  age  limit  requirement 

to  permit  examination 

5085  Mar.  28  Wyoming,  land  withdrawal  for  resurvey 

5086  Mar.  30  New   Mexico,   revocation   of  lands   withdrawn   pending   re- 

survey  and  such  lands  opened  to  entry 

5087  Apr.  1  Siletz  Indian  Reservation,  Oreg.,  extension  of  trust  period  on 

allotments 

5088  Apr.  8  Virgin  Islands,  appropriations  credited  to  Governor 

5089  Apr.  9  Colorado,  land  withdrawal  for  classification  and   pending 

legislation 

5090  Apr.  9  Wyoming,  revocation  of  lands  withdrawn  pending  resurvey 

and  such  lands  opened  to  entry 

5091  Apr.  9  New  Mexico,  land  withdrawal  for  resurvey 

5092  Apr.  9  Crook  National  Forest,  Ariz.,  modification  of  boundaries 
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5093  Apr.  9  Mrs.   Ida   Strong,   exemption   from   civil    service   rules    on 

appointment 

5094  Apr.  12  William  A.  Kennedy,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules  on 

appointment 

5095  Apr.  15  Nunivak  Island  Reservation,  Alaska,  establishment  as  a  game 

and  bird  reserve 

5096  Apr.  19  Boston,  Mass.,  customs  port  of  entry,  extension  of  port  limits 

5097  Apr.  20  Alaska,  land  leased  for  fur  farming 

5098  Apr.  23  Wyoming,  land  withdraw^al  for  resurvey 

5099  Apr.  26  Rates  of  rental  and  subsistence  allowances  of  officers  of  the 

various  services 

5100  Apr.  27  Mrs.  Jean  N.  Edington,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules 

on  appointment 

5101  Apr.  29  Mrs.    Mary    Elizabeth    Porterfield,    exemption    from    civil 

service  rules  on  appointment 

5102  Apr.  30  Chugach  National  Forest,  Alaska,  exclusion  of  lands  from, 

and  such  lands  opened  to  entry 

5103  May  1  Mrs.  Lottie  C.  Moyer,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules  on 

appointment 

5104  May  1  Postmasters,  civil  service  rules  governing  appointments 

5105  May  3  Nevada,  land  withdraw^al  for  possible  inclusion  in  a  national 

monument 

5106  May  4  Alaska,  restoration  of  lands  w^ithdrawn  for  Public  Water 

Reserve  No.  107 

5107  May  8  Civil  Service  Rules,  Schedule  A,  amendment 

5108  May  10  Washington,  land  w^ithdrawal  for  lookout  station 
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1929 

5109  May  13  Colorado,  land  withdrawal  for  resurvey 

5110  May  13  Consular  Regulations,  amendment 

5111  May  13  Civil  service  rules  on  reinstatement,  amendment 

5112  May  14  Mrs.  Juliette  V.  Harring,  exemption  from  civil  services  rules 

on  appointment 

5113  May  14  Mrs.  Marie  Crossette,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules  on 

appointment 

5 113 A  May  14  Alien  Property   Custodian,   delegation   of  further   authority 

under  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act 

5114  May  15  Horace  Paul  Bestor,  designation  as  Farm  Loan  Commissioner 

5115  May  15  Oregon,  land  withdrawal  for  resurvey 

5116  May  15  Arkansas,  land  withdrawal  for  resurvey 

5117  May  16  California,  land  withdrawal  pending  authorization  for  sale 

to  Los  Angeles  for  protection  of  their  watershed 

5118  May  16  Oregon,  land  withdrawal  for  lookout  station 

5119  May  17  Hawaii,  land  withdrawal  for  military  reservations,  correction 

of  land  description 

5120  May  17  New   Mexico,   land   withdrawal   pending  archaeological   in- 

vestigation by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

5121  May  18  California,  land  withdrawal  for  resurvey 

5122  May  18  Fort  Keogh  Bird  Refuge,  Mont.,  establishment 

5123  May  21  Civil  Service  Rules,  Schedule  A,  Subdivision  IX,  amendment 

5124  May  23  Civil  Service  Rules,  Schedule  A,  Subdivision  I,  amendment 

5125  May  23  Alaska,  land  withdrawals  for  railroad  purposes 
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1929 

5126  May  24  Instructions    to    Diplomatic    Officers,    leaves    of    absence, 

amendment 

5127  May  24  Consular  Regulations,  amendment 

5128  May  27  Joseph   B.   White,   exemption   from   civil   service  rules   on 

appointment 

5129  May  28  Philippine   Islands,  land   withdrawal  for  military  purposes 

5130  May  29  New  Orleans,  La.,  customs  port  of  entry,  extension  of  port 

limits 

5131  May  31  George  Henry  Malone,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules 

on  appointment 

5132  June  6  Hawaii,  restoration  of  lands  for  road  purposes 

5133  June  7  Hon.  Percy  W.  Phillips,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules, 

prohibiting  Federal  employees  from  holding  office  under 
State,  territorial,  or  municipal  government 

5134  June  12  Mrs.  Mary  V.  Kehoe,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules  on 

appointment 

5135  June  12  Walter  K.  Liscombe,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules  on 

appointment 

5136  June  12  Alaska  Railroad  townsite  regulations,  amendment 

5137  June  17  Carbury,  N.  Dak.,  creation  as  a  customs  port  of  entry 

5138  June  17  Wisconsin,  land  withdrawal  for  classification  and  pending 

legislation 

5139  June  19  Philippine  Islands,  land  withdrawal  for  naval  reservations 

5140  June  20  Wyoming,  land  withdrawal  for  resurvey 

5141  June  20  Nevada,  land  withdrawal  for  classification  as  to  suitability 

for  a  game  refuge 
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5142  June  20  Ralph  Ely  Stedman,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules  on 

reinstatement 

5143  June  21  Cerebro-spinal   meningitis;  restriction   on   transshipment  of 

persons  from  China,  Hong  Kong,  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
due  to  danger  of  epidemic 

5144  June  25  New  Mexico,  land  withdrawal  for  resurvey 

5145  June  29  Mrs.  Ida  A.  Cofley,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules  on 

appointment 

5146  June  29  Mrs.    Edna    May,    exemption    from    civil    service  rules  on 

appointment 

5147  July  1  Coronado  National  Forest,  Ariz.,  revocation  of  order  estab- 

lishing Huachuca  District 

5148  July  3  Omaha  Indian  Reservation,  Nebr.,  extension  of  trust  period 

on  allotments 

5149  July  5  Mrs.  Frances  D.  Haldeman,  exemption  from  civil  service 

rules  on  reinstatement 

5150  July  5  Mrs.  Mae  A.  Krigbaum,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules 

on  reinstatement 

5151  July  30  Washington,    revocation    of   order    withdrawing    lands    for 

public  purposes 

5 151 A  July  8  Radio  frequencies,  assignment  to  Government  radio  stations 

5152  July  8  Mrs.  Lulu  M.  Davis,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules  on 

reinstatement 

5153  July  9  Civil  Service  Rule  IX,  Reinstatement,  amendment 

5154  July  9  Mrs.  Birdie  E.  Gordon,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules 

on  reinstatement 

5155  July  11  Hawaii,   restoration  of  portion   of  Fort  DeRussy   Military 

Reservation  for  widening  Ena  Road 
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5156  July  13  Hon.  Harvey  M.  Hutchison,  designation  as  Acting  Judge  of 

the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  Porto  Rico 

5157  July  16  Hawaii,  restoration  of  lands  from  the  Punchbowl  Hill  Military 

Reservation 

5158  July  16  Cedar  Keys  Bird  Refuge,  Fla.,  establishment 

5159  July  18  Reidsville,  N.C.,  creation  as  a  customs  port  of  entry 

5160  July  19  Oregon  and  California,  restoration  of  lands  withdrawn  for  rail- 

way grants  to  permit  use  in  maintenance  of  air  navigation 
facilities 

5161  July  23  Louis    Bulicek,    exemption    from    civil    service    rules    on 

appointment 

5162  July  24  Wyoming,  revocation  of  lands  withdrawn  for  airplane  land- 

ing Held 

5163  July  25  Howard  Fyfe,  appointment  to  classified  status  as  Assistant 

Despatch  Agent,  U.S.  Despatch  Agency,  New  York 

5164  July  25  James  Lawrence  Bent,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules  on 

appointment 

5165  July  26  Colorado,  land  withdrawal  for  resurvey 

5166  July  26  California,  land  withdrawal  for  resurvey 

5167  July  29  Robert  F.  Kerkam,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules  on 

appointment 

5168  July  29  Mrs.   Myrtle   B.   Shely,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules 

on  appointment 

5169  Aug.  7  Souris,  N.  Dak.,  customs  port  of  entry  abolished 

5170  Aug.  8  Civil  Service  Rules,  Schedule  B,  amendment 

5171  Aug.  8  Civil  Service  Rules,  Schedule  A  and  Schedule  B,  amendment 
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1929 

5172  Aug.  9  Montana,  land  withdrawal  for  resurvey 

5173  Aug.  9  Yankton  Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  extension  of  trust  period 

on  allotments 

5174  Aug.  21  Hawaii,  Pupukea   Military  Reservation,  correction  of  land 

description 

5175  Aug.  21  Mrs.  Marjorie  M.  Noone,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules 

on  appointment 

5176  Aug.  23         Oregon,    land    withdrawal    for    classification    and    pending 

legislation 

5177  Aug.  23  New  Mexico,  revocation  of  lands  withdrawn  pending  re- 

survey  and  such  lands  opened  to  entry 

5178  Aug.  28  New  Mexico,  revocation  of  lands  withdrawn  pending  resurvey 

and  such  lands  opened  to  entry 

5179  Aug.  28  New  Mexico,  revocation  of  lands  withdrawn  pending  resurvey 

and  such  lands  opened  to  entry 

5180  Aug.  29  Mrs.  Jeanette  C.  Vaughan,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules 

on  appointment 

5181  Aug.  29  Wyoming,  revocation  of  lands  withdrawn  pending  resurvey 

and  such  lands  opened  to  entry 

5182  Aug.  29  California  and  Nevada,  land  withdrawal  for  classification 

5183  Aug.  30  Wyoming,  revocation  of  lands  withdrawn  pending  resurvey 

and  such  lands  opened  to  entry 

5184  Sept.  6  Wyoming,  revocation  of  lands  withdrawn  pending  resurvey 

and  such  lands  opened  to  entry 

5185  Sept.  6  Colon  Naval  Radio  Station,  Canal  Zone,  establishment 

5186  Sept.  7  Mrs.  Ida  Elizabeth  Henning,  exempdon  from  civil  service 

rules  on  appointment 
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1929 

5187  Sept.  9  Census  supervisors,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules  pro- 

hibiting Federal  employees  from  holding  office  under  State, 
county,  or  municipal  government 

5188  Sept.  10  Indian  Service  employees,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules 

prohibiting  Federal  employees  from  holding  office  under  a 
State,  county,  or  municipal  government 

5189  Sept.  11  Foreign  Service,  regulations  for  administering 

5190  Sept.  11  Oregon,    land    withdrawal    for    classification    and    pending 

legislation 

5191  Sept.  13  Florida,  restoration  of  lands  withdrawn  for  classification  and 

legislation  to  permit  homestead  entry 

5192  Sept.  14  Lewiston,  N.Y.,  customs  port  of  entry  abolished 

5193  Sept.  14  Customs  Collection  District  No.  29  (Oregon);  extension  of 

limits  of  customs  ports  of  entry  of  Astoria,  Portland,  and 
Marshfield,  Oreg.,  and  Longview,  Wash. 

5194  Sept.  16  Arkansas,  land  withdrawal  for  classification 

5195  Sept.  16  Colorado,  revocation  of  lands  withdrawn  pending  resurvey 

and  such  lands  opened  to  entry 

5196  Sept.  21  Oregon,  land  withdrawal  for  fire  patrol  headquarters 

5197  Sept.  21  California  and  Nevada,  restoration  of  lands  withdrawn  for 

Power  Site  Reserve  No.  421 

5197ASept.  30  Radio  frequencies,  assignment  to  Government  radio  stations 

5198  Sept.  30  Civil  Service  Rules,  Schedule  A,  Subdivision  IX,  amendment 

5199  Oct.  1  Tongass  National  Forest,  Alaska,  restoration  of  certain  por- 

tions for  entry 

5200  Oct.  1  Cooperative   Marketing   Division,   Bureau   of   Agricultural 

Economics,  transferred  to  Federal  Farm  Board 
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Date 

1929 

5201 

Oct.  3 

5202 

Oct.  7 

5203 

Oct.  8 

5204 

Oct.  9 

5205 

Oct.  9 

5206 

Oct.  11 

5207 

Oct.  12 

5208 

Oct.  12 

5209 

Oct.  12 

5210 

Oct.  17 

5211 

Oct.  19 

5212 

Oct.  25 

5213 

Oct.  28 

5214 

Oct.  30 

5215 

Nov.  1 

5216 

Nov.  2 

Appendix  B 

Subject 

Colorado,  land   withdrawal  for   classification  and  pending 
advisability   to  add   to  Hovenweep  National  Monument 

California,  land  withdrawal  for  resurvey 

Oregon,    land    withdrawal    for   classification    and    pending 
legislation 

Mrs.  Estelle  Roberts,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules  on 
appointment 

Erwin    G.    May,    exemption    from    civil    service    rules    on 
appointment 

Oroville,  Wash.,  creation  as  a  customs  port  of  entry 

Alaska,  restoration  of  lands  along  the  Unalaklik  River  and 
on  Norton  Bay  and  such  lands  opened  to  entry 

Nevada,  land  withdrawal  for  resurvey 

Mrs.  Guilia  P.  Burke,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules 
on  appointment 

Mrs.  Josephine  Jackley,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules 
on  appointment 

Maryland,  land  withdrawal  for  airspace  reservations 

Washington,   revocation   of  lands   withdrawn   for   resurvey 
and  such  lands  opened  to  entry 

Civil     Service     Rules,     Schedule     A,     Subdivision     VIII, 
amendment 

Alaska,  land  withdrawal  for  naval  purposes 

Wyoming,  revocation  of  lands  withdrawn  pending  resurvey 
and  such  lands  opened  to  entry 

South  Dakota,  revocation  of  lands  withdrawn  for  resurvey 
and  such  lands  opened  to  entry 
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5217  Nov.  4  New   Mexico,   revocation   of   lands    withdrawn   for   public 

water  reserves  and  such  lands  restored  to  public  domain 

5218  Nov.  4  California,  land  withdrawal  for  resurvey 

5219  Nov.  5  Alaska,  land  withdrawal  for  use  of  the  Alaska  Reindeer 

Service 

5220  Nov.  8  Executive  orders  and  proclamations,  provision  for  uniform 

style  and  safeguarding 

5221  Nov.  11  Civil  Service  Rules,  limitation  of  nonofficial  employment  of 

officers  or  employees  of  Federal  Government 

5222  Nov.  12  California,  land  withdrawal  pending  authorization  for  sale 

to  the   city  of  Napa  for  protection  of  their  watershed 

5223  Nov.  12  Idaho,   revocation   of  lands   withdrawn  for  air  navigation 

facilities  and  such  lands  opened  to  entry 

5224  Nov.  15  Mrs.  Alice  Tasker,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules  on 

appointment 

5225  Nov.  15  Mrs.  Eliza  C.  O'Reilly,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules 

on  appointment 

5226  Nov.  18  Foreign  Service,  diplomatic  visas 

5227  Nov.  18         Tongass  National  Forest,  Alaska,  restoration  of  lands  occupied 

as  a  home  site  or  for  fish  cannery  purposes  and  such  lands 
opened  to  entry 

5228  Nov.  21  Benton  Lake  Bird  Refuge,  Mont.,  establishment 

5229  Nov.  25  California,  land  withdrawal  pending  authorization  of  sale 

to  Los  Angeles  to  protect  their  water  supply  system 

5230  Nov.  25  Civil  Service  Rules,  Schedule  A,  amendment 

5231  Nov.  25  Mrs.  Germaine  M.  Finley,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules 

on  appointment 
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5232  Nov.  25  Mrs.  Maude  Williams,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules 

on  appointment 

5233  Dec.  4  California,  land  withdrawal  pending  authorization  of  sale  to 

the  city  of  Napa  for  protection  of  their  watershed 

5234  Dec.  4  New  Mexico,  land  withdrawal  for  resurvey 

5235  Dec.  6  Mrs.  Marguerite  Barrette,  exemption  from  civil  service  rules 

on  reinstatement 

5236  Dec.  9  Civil  Service  Rules,  Schedule  A,  amendment 

5237  Dec.  10  California,  land  withdrawal  for  classification 

5238  Dec.  12  Christmas,  1929 

5239  Dec.  12  Oil  lands  on  former  naval  reserves,  expenditures  in  connection 

5240  Dec.  14  Hawaii,  Pupukea  MiUtary  Reservation,  correction  of  land 

description 

5241  Dec.  16  Colorado,  land  withdrawal  for  resurvey 

5242  Dec.  16  Clarence    M.    Young,    designation    as    Acting    Secretary    of 

Commerce 

5243  Dec.  19  Alaska,  revocation  of  lands  withdrawn  affecting  Amaknak 

Island  and  such  lands  opened  to  entry 

5244  Dec.  23  Washington,  land  withdrawal  for  use  as  an  administrative 

site  for  the  Columbia  National  Forest 

5245  Dec.  23  Wyoming,  authorization  to  permit  a  gas  pipeline  right-of- 

way  within  Power  Site  Reserve  No.  36 

5246  Dec.  23  Utah,  authorization  to  permit  a  gas  pipeline  right-of-way 

within  Power  Site  Reserve  No.  377 

5247  Dec.  23  Edwin  V.  Morgan,  retention  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary 

and  Plenipotentiary  to  Brazil 
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5248  Dec.  28  Civit  Service  Rules,  Schedule  B,  amendment 

5249  Dec.  31  Michigan,  land  withdrawal  for  classification  and  pending 

inclusion  in  a  national  forest 

5250  Dec.  31  Panama  Canal  Zone,  establishment  of  a  pardon  board 

5251  Dec.  31  Colorado,  land  withdrawal  for  use  as  a  target  range 

5252  Dec.  31  Colorado,   restoration   of   lands    withdrawn    for   Petroleum 

Reserve  No.  61,  Colorado  No.  2,  to  public  domain 

5253  Dec.  31  Omaha  Indian   Reservation,  extension   of  trust   period   on 

allotments 

5254  Dec.  31  New  Mexico,  revocation  of  lands  withdrawn  for  target  range 

and  such  lands  opened  to  entry 

5255  Dec.  31  New  Mexico,  land  withdrawal  for  use  as  a  target  range 
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Subject  Published  Sent  to 

the 
Congress 

Eighth  International  Dairy  Congress H.  Doc.  6 Apr.  18 

Alaska  Railroad Dec.  5 

Arlington   Memorial   Amphitheater,   commission   on 

erection  of  memorials  and  entombment  of  bodies  in Dec.  5 

Battlefields  in  the  United  States,  study  and  investiga- 
tion of S.  Doc.  46 Dec.  5 

Bureau  of  Efficiency Dec.  5 

Civil  Service  Commission Dec.  5 

Council  of  National  Defense Dec.  5 

National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aeronautics Dec.  5 

National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts Dec.  5 

Panama  Canal,  Governor's  annual  report Dec.  5 

Perry's  Victory  Memorial  Commission H.  Doc.  135 .  .  .  Dec.  5 

Philippine  Islands,  Governor  General's  annual  report.  .    H.  Doc.  133.  .  .  Dec.  5 

Porto  Rico,  Governor's  annual  report H.  Doc.  202 .  .  .  Dec.  5 

Panama  Railroad  Company Dec.  10 

Foreign  Service,  retirement  and  disability  system |   *    -^  *    ^^|       |  Dec.  13 

Public  Buildings  and  Public  Parks  of  the  National 

Capital,  Director's  annual  report Dec.  13 
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Remarks  Upon  Proclaiming  the  Treaty 

for  the  Renunciation  of  War  (Kellogg-Briand  Pact). 

]uly  24,  1929 

[Item  161] 


Jy&trds*  of  FrMidffiatt  BcKyrar  on 
tbo  ooeasicea  of  tiie  proolaatatiCHi  of 
Tm  Goaeral  Fttot  f«r  tlio  JSmmmtmtism. 
of  Wari  «1:  1^  *l3Lit«  lm»«» 
July  twenty-four  til,  lt29,  at  oao 
o*olook: 


Xn  April,  lg86»  jf  a  r^nH  of 
disoTisslona  betvMB  inr  Stmret«r7  (tf 
stat«  of  tiM  liitai  Ststas  «^  Hbt 
Mlniatar  of  Wmmim  kit^axm  of  f^nmoa, 
the  I>r«8it«it  diraetat  Saarataxy 
K<Alogg  ^  iHTOpoaa  %o  %IM  aatioaa  of 
tba  aorlA  tMtCtibMy  aiusald  coitar  into 
a  bioaijsg  agratna&t  as  foUova: 

Arfciela  1  -  fba  higli  aoatzmettis 
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Z 


TfBxtim  sQlemr  OoQUure  la  «lit 

tbat  tlioy  oobAmii  reooiirs«  to  mr 

eoatrorortiiffii,  and  7«Boiia««  it  as 
an  izLttaraBSsit  of  aatiffl^U.  p^ley 
IB  tluilf  r«lati<mi  vitb  one 
aiusttiov. 

artlola  S  -  3lio  Mgb  eo&ti«eti]ig 
partitta  agree  tHat  tHe  settlemit 
m  mt^Mm  at  all  mspatee  e» 
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i>r  pwii*!* 


mm%  mm .m' i09SOM^  to  ^w 


mM.  IAMl.Sni  ixf  •iTi3iis«t 


It 


lt«i  «  BOTT  »tit  ^ 


|*V»  3^MI:«i«l 
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i^^al  to  ^t*  pM,U  minim,  et  tto 
mitM  m  to  ^ooifie  &«%•  ant  M*it« 

of  tlM 


«o]pi«  to  timMi'itroio»«3ji  iO'VOU. 


iBAlMttoA  1«7  tli»itt  aoo  ilgBtttiafy  ^ 


Its  HBtrniB^m, 


^m 


iB,  iaotvalio; 
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State,  Ital^  Japan,  ^em  Z^aand, 
Foland/t7&ioQ  of  Soutli  Afi^ea  8q& 

United  Stat^  ofyi^eariea. 

^oyooa  tbis  Urn  Tsmtr  hm  today 
^TfaetiTa  also  witib  mspaat 
to  tMartr-«i«  otbar  ootm^iea,   mtt 
Gowejomemtm  @f  Mii^  iiaTe  aq?oait«i 
with  tba  OorexBOint  er  tbe  TftiitaA 
Statas  iss-toaiaBita  anrift^iolng  tSiair 
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t«flBitiT6  mmmiemm^  U  thm  Trmktj* 
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Moreorer,  according  to 
iofonaatian  Teo&tyreSL  tbroiagli  dlplo- 
natl©  oliaimelfi,  me  instrtiBients  of 
d©f initiTO  aahoreaoe  ot^f^ 


Mv©  l>eea  fully  0QB5>let«d 
aoocapdii^  to  their  oonstitutiottal 
nMthods  and  ar«  now  aa.  tb«  mss"  to 
WasHlngtoa  for  deopoalt, 

Z  o<m^atul&te  this  Oiaemailj, 
the  states  it  represents,  and 
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8 
tndeod,  tbe  esatirm  world  upm. 
th«  eoMug  Into  foreo  of  tMs 
addltloa&l  Instniment  off  tiiaffiane 
eadea'mr  to  do  away  with  war  as  an 
instrrawnt  of  naticaial  policy  and 
to  olitain  by  paolf  lo  asans  al«ae 
til©  set««a«it  of  iatemational 
dlsputas* 

I  i»  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  pay  Btrltad  tribute  to  mo  two 
8tat9s»i&  lOiose  naaes  tbe  world 
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1mm  wmifmm  M^flwt  in  !«■ 


imim^im^^Mm  mm^w^  «i 


k8iM%im  mim&^  msm%w  or 


to  Ms  MfO.  is  Ssmm 


^» 


p^^PK:':V#  '"^^HM^^Sg  '  ^^^flE-'j-^MMPi^^K^pplli^' 
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'  g€  tt  iafm^  asm  to  iSm  tittto* .  . 
w&nA  mk  &—%im&9  -  m  X  mmt   ^ 
omstl^mWif  hop«,  abcstt^  to 

oomtiT  of  tlio  «c»rlA«    Ifir,  Stiasoa 

of  f«lioi«a«ieHi  to  M,  Bri«i4  li^ 

:^to:  «ii*^  i^^pio';Qr^nHH»i^'''|^  '^M'^k. . 

to  «Xt«EI&  to  yott,  Hko  r^iKTWi^^it 
«»  pooplo  of  tllO  Iftli^A  St&I^M 
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With,  euoli  tinttriisg  dtrotlcm  and 

with  mmih  a  higii  degree  df 

diplcimtl0  sl:ill  in  tiie  magotiaticiB 

of  thJj^  treaty,  tbtalr  aTarlaatlug 

gratitude* 

We  are  lioiiared  iiere  by  tlie 
presenee  of  President  Coolidge 
under  i6kxmB  aimiaistratiom  tixis 
great  s'top  in  world  peace  yimm 
initia^d*     tJad^r  liia  authority 
aM  with  his  oomrageoiiE  auppcart 
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12 
yott,  Mr.  Kellogg,  sueoeeded  in 
this  g]^at  seiTlee*     And  I  wisb 
to  mark  also  tbe  lil^b  api^eoiatlcm 
in  wMeti  we  bold  Senators  Boraii  and 
Siranson  for  tJieir  leadOTJ*.ip  dtirlng 
its  ocaaf Inrntion  in  the  Senate. 

May  I  ask  you  who  represoit 
(knrerm»nt8  «tiioli  hare  accepted 
this  treaty,  now  a  part  of  their 
Bvc^&m  law  and  tiieir  most  saored 
ohligations,   to  oemTey  to  them 
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IS 
l^m  Mgb  ftpprw»iati«B  of  Him 

tint  ^trou^  -ttMlr  oovftlal 

'tfxt  tlui  fator*  Imj^lnmHi  of 


(xf  tli«  %F«Mi«7  for  tlw  BiBMoift-tten 
of  Isr  viU  !•  foOlt  la  «  3«>8« 
propwtlim  of  «11  fli^v*  i«t«r- 
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14 
opportunity  and  %hm  oos^Xilng 
M%t  now  oj^n  to  vm  BimvLk^  spiff 
us  on  to  tbo  fnlf  lUjomat  of 
^"•^yy  opp^rtimlty  that  is 
oaletOJitet  to  impl^ii^Git  WIb 
treaty  ani  to  oxt^id  ^0  polloy 
wMoli  it  so  nobly  lata  fortti* 

1  Mrm  1^>aay  pr^laJbi^l 
t}it  Trmitf  to  tbt  Im^loan 
^c^o  in  lan^age  ayi  fc^Uloim: 
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15 


the  President  of  iSam  tMitefl/states 


at  Iffiearloa,  tte  President  of  the 


Genmn.  Beidbt,  His  M&i^ty  the  Elzig 


of  the  Belgians,  m»  Rpesidmt  of 


lOie  JreneU  BepuKLio,  Sis  Majesty 


the  Kism  of  G^eat  Britain,  Ireland 


and  the  Wxykli^  Ihmtnions  hi^ond 


tim  Seas/B^percxr  c^  India,  His 


MRjest/  the  King  of  Italy,  His 


Majalty  tt»  ISa^mtcae  of  Jai^n, 


President  of  the  lepAlie 
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16 
of  Poland,  and  tJi»K»^SMea^^  tiia 
Cs»elio»lOT^ir^6«pa^|i^ppoTidl3ag 
tas  the  readme  iatlflsi  of  «ar  ac  a& 
InsibraiMit  of  satioiml  ^lley  azid 
tliat  iAm  solutte»  of  dispates  mmm 
Parties  oliall  aerer  lie  sotiglit  oxeept 
Isj  |«.oifio  imesm',  mm  eonoludod  and 
aignad  Ijy  tluilr  reapaotlTa  EL«iipo- 
tentiarlas  at  Bur  la  o&  An^gttat  tmntf" 
itse, 
md  i«aa:^s  It  ia  a|lpii3ated  in 


iMaas  it  ia  a«l] 
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aba  m&m 


tba-l  it  sMLS. 


talse  9tt99t  e4  ^etnm&  iSm  Wlgh 


0<m.tt&o%iJm  Wti««  ft»  Bom  as 


aXl  1^  semal  ixis^nxE^atB  of 


ratlfleattoi 


deposited  at 


ghall  imY9  be«& 


leuBMztgtoQ, 


lias 


tlie  saia  Trm,tj 


ratified  tm  the  parts 


of  all  me  Hi«b  C(mt7aetio«  Barties 
aaA  tlieir  sereral  ins-terasaats  of 
ratif  ieatioB  hjecwe  tmmk  deposi^A 
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xo 
QOW&XlthBlBfkt 


18 
witb  mm  Qaw^timmt  of  tim  ITnitsd 
States  of  iaia«l»a,  ttm  imt  on 
July  twen1;ywfiia|.th,  1929 1 

Sow;  tlM^refcap©,  li«  it  imwai 
that  I,  Herbe^rt  Hoorer,  Presld^t 
o£  Wm  XJaitef  States  of  l»rioa. 
Mm  eaosed  ilia  aalA  !Er#aty  to 
!»«  mite  pubMe  to  th«  eni  tiat 
tl»  mmm-  mi.  araasy  artiola  aaft 
elausa  then  of  may  be  obaanred 
and  falflllefl  witb  good  faltli  by 
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19 
tlie  United  States  and  -Oie 
oitizens  thereof. 

In  testlBonr  iliereof ,  I 
Mto  hereunto  ifet  my  hand  and 

caused  tim  seeil  of  the  United 

/ 

/ 

Statts  of  Imcprioa  to  hm  aftflx#a* 

/ 

Done  li^  thm  ^ity  of 

i 

i 

day  of  Jvdj  la  tha  yaar  of  our 

/ 

I^rd  one  tlusnsand  miim  hundrM 
and  tw^aty-nine  and  of  tl»e 
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XadependeziGe  of  tb^  miitdd 
states  of  iraeritm  idie  one 
laiiidr©€  and  f  If  ■t^r-f  o«rtb . » 
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Remarks  to  the  People  of  Madison  County,  Virginia, 
at  the  Celebration  of  "Hoover  Day  in  Madison." 
August  17,  1929 

[Item  180] 


■^Wi>^  M   l3i<m0X»0d  toy  thm  generous  reeaption  jmx  hjmm  %/^-*,^--- 
hl^^  i^y^   extended  vlm   today.    It  is  a  welecMe  as  one 
your  neiglibors,  and  it  is  as  a  neighl>02» 
that  I  partieipate  with  yom,  J  ^         y /^-^-^    /  ^ 

In  the  early  years  of  our  HepuhMo,.  ^^^^ 
Virginia  was  the  hmm   of  Presidents  and  it  ^^^A. 
woald  seem  appropriate  that  with  the  ohanging .  ^ 
years,  the  l^esident  should  at  least  have  a 
week  end  camp  in  Virginia^    fhere  are  other 
so^md  reasons  wh^   such  a  oonnection  showj^d  he 
maintained  between  the  Presidents  and  Tirginia* 
fhe  fact  is  that  those  strong  Yirginians  who 
seleoted  the  site  for  ova*   national  Capital  were 
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at  leiMit  tli#j  ware  tmawii^#  of  hoit  im^  ^^^^uta 
ami  mK^mTtk  l^ulldiBga  earn  cantrilmta  to  i^aiaa  t^a 
t^paratiira#         tet  ITiFginia  haraalf  aow  offai*«'  - 
the  antidote  to  tiie  woiida^l^l  a^matatoi  wliidi 
jw  toTO  aadioataa  to  a  Iati<mal  Bsyffe  i^ia  ii3# 
a  oeeia  to  it  tliat  jmi  hmm  j^o^iad  %  foir 
newlj  improved  roads «  '?**H^*4 

It  baa  l^eoi^  a  liaMf  aM  a  mr^«ai%  f  ^ 
ow*  00rerfai^»t  of  f  loiala  wlio  hmm  ^m  mm$m^ 
aimiatiea  in  Hational  affairs^  to  aeak  Mmm  o^^r 
pXa^  f  rc^  wliic^  to  eoiiftttot  l^aii*  mm%c  f  ^» 
prolonged  periods  in  tJ^  a^isimer  ti^.       But  tlie 
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pT^BB  of  publio  business  and  Its  execration 
ixi  the  lational  Capital  is  so  neeessai?j  tliat 

we  must  faoe  the  fact  that  these  periods  mist 

« 

^^admally  be  shortened^         fherefc^e  I  ha^re 
thoi;ight  it  appropriate  to  accept  the  hospitality 
of  7om»  citiiens  and  jotjr  moiantains  for  one  or 
two  dajs  each  week  and  thereby  combine  bolii 
relief  and  work  without  cost  to  either*       tod 
I  ha^e  discovered  that  eTsn  t^e  work  of'  ^*'' '*■-'-- 
OoTeriMent  can  be  imp»OTed  bj  leisurely     X.«^ 
discussions  of  its  problems  out  tinder  the  trees 
where  no  bells  ring  or  callers  Jar  one<  s 
thou^ts  from  the  channels  of  ta?banit|^# 
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<^^^^' 


You  have  demonstrated  yoiirsel^es  good 
hoitm  m^  good  neighbors  with  that  f  iB$  oous^tesy 
for  whleh  Virginia  is  known  to  ^e  whole  tmticm* 
I  often  think  mm   test  of  good  neighbors  is 
whether  one  aan  always  be  bxwb   when  the  f^siily 
meets  an  emergenoj  it  can  oheerfullj  borrow  a 
half  doi&en  eggs  or  a  few  eactra  dishes  #   m  this 
^lergenoy  jou  ha^e  proved  this  sentiii^nt  of 
neighborliness  by  lending  me  a  part  of  yoar 
Park,  by  improving  a  road^  by  seetiring  the 
fishing  rights  on  a  beautiful  mountain  stream 
and  even  providing  me  with  fishing  tackle #  1, 
on  m   side,  am  glad  to  lend  my  services  as  a 
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tJ^  3^»t  to  to«  eoisiti^  of  the  fitt«  reality 

#«taMisli^a  cm  Hin  Bajiidaii  Ima  ^0  3?0|mtatiic«i  <rf 
^li^  <3Niir^ad  •#l#lf  to  f  iaM^e*      ^rt  i»  »^t 
tliNi  #aaa  tm  ^  f  ialiine  i^ia^ii^^  iMta  tat  a 

alx0i»t  tii^  in  th#  »|^ii^#       It  i«  a  plMm^  fw 
WMt  «M  iwat  -  tat.fiaMi^  ia^  a»  i»@iyi#  md  a  . 

ifiai4'#aMm  0f  m^  mmmt  wmm^  ^  maiCmlnaaa 
•  f ^^r  twkpmmry  r#teaat  f f«^  mst'  Imaj  wc^ia#      to 
^Wbda  mmm  it  £a  tl^  ajcemaa  for  T^%vatn  to  tee 
woi^^i  mi^  mi^nmm  wi^  tMeir  i»at<m<^  oC  t1^ 
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m^B^m  Iff #  1^  m»- 


'r 


tUftt  f  iiliii^  ^m  m 


im  m  ^mm%4mmi  mimm^t  mm  #imto 
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of  0B0» »  scml  and  elarlfl cation  of  cme^ » 
thoughts  t^  solitude  to  ^osidsiita  Hem  ttoougli 
f  istoiiig.       As  I  loMrm  said  in  another  plae#, 
it  is  g#nei»allj  realised  and  aoeepted  that  ^,„ 

p?aj©t»  is  the  most  personal  of  all  hrai^nc     .;^   / 

i»elati<mshi|Mi«         (M  suofo  occasions  as  that 

Ben  and  wo$mn  are  entitled  to  he  alone  aM 

nadistmrhed*        Sext  to  prajer  fishi^  is  the 

liost  personal  relationship  of  mmk^B^d  of  more 

i^fNsrtanoe  than  t^e  fact  itself^  eTerjhod^r 

oimcedes  l^at  the  fish  will  not  bite  to  toe 

p*es^ie#  <^  the  pi^blio*        Fishing  seems  to  he 

tlm  sole  aireime  left  to  Bpesidents  idsrotigh 
itiioh  ^3^  »»?  escape  to  their  own  mm.^t» 
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B 
and  wkj  X%w%  in  thmlT  01m  imagtoii^s  and  find 
relief  fi*<m  the  pi#mmti0  hmmmr  of  constant 
psriional  contacts^  and  a^efresjte^nt  of  mind  in  ^m 
bal>l3l#  of  i»ippliiig  toookSt 

M^^00ir0i»,   it  is  a  eona  tant  i?^iind#i» 
0f  the  d^o0Fa<^  of  life,  of  tamilitj  and  of 
tonman  fj^ailtj  for  all  mm  are  eqi^al  l^efore  fiahea^ 
tod  it  ia  desirable  that  the  f^eaident  of  the 
United  States  ahould  be  periodically  r^raiBded 
of  this  fiiBdamental  f aot  -  that  th#  f oroea  of 
na^^e  disoriminate  im  no  mB^n^  -'--.r"'.';  .'j 

^t  to  heocme  more  serioma,   I  ii^ 
a£ain  to  thaitk  jmx  on  heha3lf  of  Mra«   Hoo^^i*  and 
m^BBlf  for  your  genercma  mx6.  cordial  welcome  to 
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Address  on  the  50th  Anniversary  of 
Thomas  Edison's  Invention  of  the 
Incandescent  Electric  Lamp. 
October  21,  1929 

[Item  246] 
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^  Tti^.  A-  ^^ -^ 


/ 


JU-^Jl 


^^'-^-■n.>r 


„^l  ^ 
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<trp..J^''"' 


/ 
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%lm,  for  ^b^iQ^i  m  a  imMMmg  lUit^m 


Ill 


I 
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t: 


When  Mr.  Idison  mTented  the  el^^^e  hmp 
he  may  pexhap  hme  th<Hight  jast  to  produce 
plaiii  fight  and  more  d  it  at  less  cost.  I  sar- 
mm  that  his  wild^  lymbitioii  wm  to  relieve 
the  hmnan  race  from  the  eurse  of  always  clean- 
ing oil  lamp,  gerabhii]^  up  candle  drips,  ludd 
everlastingly  carrying  one  or  the  other  of  them 
about    gft  Yftft  y  bay**  t^^»«ghfrti3i  add  iiaiaty  to 

hmi^  But  the  electric  lamp  has  found  infinite 
variety  of  unexped;ed  uses.  It  enables  us  to 
pc^tpone  our  spectacles  for  a  few  years  longer ; 
it  has  made  reading  in  bed  infinitely  more  com- 
fortable; by  merely  pushing  a  button  we  have 
introduced  the  element  of  surprise  in  dealing 
with  burglars;  the  goblins  that  lived  in  dark 
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mmem  and  under  the  bed  ImTe  mm  Mbu 
AAwen  to  the  outdoors;  mS.  deeds  wMeh  in- 
habit the  tek  ha¥e  been  driven  back  into  the 

farthest  retreats  of  the  night;  it  enables  the 
doetor  to  i^er  into  the  recesses  of  our  insides; 
it  substitutes  for  the  hot-water  bottle  in  aches 
and  piins;  it  enables  our  cities  and  towns  to 
clothe  theniselTes  in  gaiety  by  night,  no  nmtter 
how  sad  their  appeamnce  may  be  by  day* 
And  by  al  its  multiple  uses  it  has  lengthened 
the  hours  of  our  actiTe  l¥es,  decreased  our 
fearsj  replaced  the  dork  with  good  cheer,  in- 
creased oin-  safety,  decreased  our  toil,  and 
enabled  us  to  read  the  tyi^  in  the  telephone 
book*  It  has  become  the  Mend  of  nmn  and 
child* 
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/  ^  Tt] jfnitTfftif  thfrj^rif!  m  hh  ntTtrr  rfnol  iTi¥nTi  ^ 
h/i    ttfTii$j,,jM»p'€fiftiifm>>gaYe  an  otttemnding  iln^tm- 
>c  Tftfao  of  tho  modom  metho#-«ad 
,  by  wMeh  MgHy  eqmpped, 
definitely  or^niued  kbomtory  research  tmns- 
forms  the  raw  material  of  seientific  kiiowle%e 
into  new  t4>ob  for  the  hand  of  man- 
In  earlier  times,  meehanieal  inirentiTO  had 
been  the  infrequent  Mid  haphamrd  product  of 
genius  in  the  woc^shed.     But  science  had 
be«.me  too  «.phM,»..d  .  b«i„g  «,  be  wooed^  L, 

appled   Bmmm  ,kboratories,   supported  by^=,^«-^ 
industries  of  our  wuntry,  y  ewly  produce 
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of  kTentioB.  Ha  ImduMffl^  m^ittl  kws 
of  db^Mil^  w€TO  ^cmma^^sim-qmetiimci 
&  watery  ^o  hy  Faraday,  fiert%  MjoEwdB^ 
nod  oJJiOT  greirt  iovestiprtors  in  tibe  weaiam  df 
pore  pli;]^ei  and  wmAium^&m,  JP«M*iy  dii- 
wrared  tiiat  «B@egy  eMM  %6  fenniiENraMd  &to 

&»  deelarKidI  gismstw.  It  wm  mm  d  #e 
Bwrnentom  diwM^eries  dt  history.  It  is  re- 
nted tibat  m.  QhSsme  wm  Mm^  to  vki 
Fanda/s  kbon^Kj  to  m»  &&  aiw  si^en-^ 
tifie  efmtmpAnt.  Wlim  <»adM^  is  «ild 
to  }mre  made  ^  tteMtotu^  padM 
man's  kqniry,  "Will  tMi  ever  be  ^  oM  to 
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aankWf  laiaday  repEed,  "SonM^iday  fm 
yM  eolfecl  taxes  from  ^ 
Mr* 

JMtem^  ^1  hm^  mmmtBA  the  ]^m  ]^jmm 
of  el^teiiity  ittto  a  timbla  proind;*    To-^ 

th^  gcrTemiMiite  <rf  tbe  world  Imj-  mpm 
nfw^ffe  rf  ^MiMi  ^  TOW  w^^  lOTiiaA 

But  the'  tes:«  and  new  wmM&  mm 
wmpt  w^m^^mmMB  d  ito  i*m  ol  iiii  .. 
pitt«^*    Tk%m  »e  tli€  riTte  of  iwi^  mw^  ■    :>' 
fraoi  tlia  k^J  d  »^tt  wd  the  inMte 


^9^4^ 
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products  of  long  and  arduous  researeh^Dis- 
eovery  and  inyention  do  not  spring  full  pown 
from  the  brains  of  men.  The  labor  of  a 
host  of  men,  great  laboratories,  long,  patient, 
scientific  experiment  build  up  the  strttcture  of 
knowledge,  not  stone  by  stone,  but  particle 
by  particle.  TMs  adding  of  fact  to  fact  some 
day  brinp  forth  a  rcTolutionary  discoTery,  an 
iHuminating  hypothesis,  a  great  generaliza- 
tion,  or  a  practical  invention. 
^^-    l^0\  Sesearfi  both  in  pure  science  and  in  its 


,0€ 


''r  ,-# 


r  r     'iT  application  to  the  arts  4AAone  of  the  most 


'^^Z 


potent  impulses  to  progress.    For  it  k  or« 
J     '  gamz^i  r^earch  that  gives  daiy  improTc- 

ment  in  machines  and  processes,  in  methods 
of  agriculture,  in  the  protection  of  health,  and 
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m  underetond%.  From  these  we  ^in  con- 
stantly in  better  standards  of  living,  more 
stability  of  employment,  lessened  toil,  length- 
ened human  life,  and  decreased  suffering. 
In  the  end  our  leisure  expands,  our  interest 
in  life  enlai^es,  our  yision  stretches.  There 
is  more  joy  in  life. 

It  is  the  increasing  productivity  of  men's 
labor  through  the  tools  given  us  by  science 
that  shattered  the  gloomy  prophecies  of 
Malthus.  More  than  a  cenhuy  ago  that  ^eat 
student  held  that  increasmg  population  would 
outrun  the  food  supply  and  starvation  was  to 
be  the  inevitable  executioner  of  the  over- 
crowded earth. 
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!&i  msm  Us  4ky  in>  bwe  Men  Ibe  paniiiibx 
df  Aw  frone^  <rf  jN^puhlMa  iur  \mpsf^  aof- 

liw  »UMi  tes  witfi  o(nMrtffi^ 
itan^Ml  nrf  fivi^  aiul  ever  i 

'  m^mf.    A»i  i^il  »^  B  rti  im*    H  wt 

tm  rat  u  e^m  iiMit  itefil  w&^  iim  tT^i 


if^M 


->■":' V-  w 
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19ms«  k  ao  iOA  Oat  t&e 
itimtl  to  pay  fli«»  mill  wbkhum  ^tt  «c^ 
iial%  d  vmA,  that  def4ilmi  and  mimHy 
i»  «Miy  i^rtlto  JnIi*  fc»iw4  k  rtip 
and  M^es  wM  it  sfiMb  to  tibe  enirf^at  <tf 
eveiy  home; 


■iiwn-Biafcw   t«   <«g 
a]%  the  ksst  kterestedut 


of  wmm  tdma,  m  kiiowk%e  vMdi  w01  bMome 
pMt  <rf  the  gmd  meduHUsm  rf  pr^jrew. 
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Their  discoYeries  are  not  the  m^i^M  for  head- 
lines*  Their  names  are  usmffly  known  but  to 
a  few*  But  the  Nati<H/owee  them  a  great 
honor  and  is  proud  to^emonstrate  through  Mr. 
Edison  to-day  th|rf  their  efforts  are  not  unap- 
preciated,    i^fti^^^MHI&y  ^cste^ 


tribtttrtC^lnen  cfftirfswiBjby  expanding 


tO; 


-ttwds 


_  ^*^€^a..^v 


And  in  establishing  this  institute^  Mr*  Ford 
is  doing  honor  to  Mr.  Edison  in  a  manner 
which  appeals  to  a  sense  of  fitness — ^that  is,  by 
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foundiBg  an  mstitution  dedicated  to  ediM^tion 
and  seientifie  mmmeh. 

And  seientiie  reseawh  means  more  than  its 
practical  results  in  increased  living  comfort. 
The  future  of  our  Nation  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  the  dcTelopment  of  our  industries,  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  living,  of  multiplying 
our  harvests,  or  of  larger  leisure.  We  must 
constantly  strengthen  the  fiber  of  national  life 
by  the  inculcation  of  that  veracity  of  thought 
wMch  springs  from  the  search  for  truth. 
From  its  pursuit  we  shall  discover  the  unfold- 
ing of  beauty,  we  shall  stimulate  the  ^piration 
for  knowledge,  we  shall  ever  widen  human 
undei^tanding. 
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18  r  "■'.        \ 


Mr«  Wkm  hm  p^m  a  Im^  Ma  to  wA 


It  h  mi  aloM  a  ^M  for  gr^  b^aii^kiis 
^Iwbf6i#rtto^M^iid,lmtiteii^^fw 

IMmm  hj  Im  mm  ganlw  and  eiirt  f<^  tea 
n^d^  wgmini^  to  tn^Qoii^iMp  utiii^  tik# 
^^#iB  itf  ifmi«  Vk  Me  p^es  t^^^wtd 
iMmiimaa  thtt  our  ii^^^tiiioM  I^M  0]^ii  i^ 
^Mir  itf  opi^^tml^  to  al  A^i^  who  w^M 

€Ilt6f ♦ 

Qm  mf^mAwm  m  mttdb  Bka  a  ga^^a.  Il 
fa  to  be  approd  liy  tfia  qimify  df  ite  Hoimi* 
1m  iegi^  as  we  feftili^  ite  sdB  witib  Iterty, 
as  we  mmntaiii  diMgenee  in  enlti^altoii  maA 
p^urdiai^Mp  agwt^  destad;iT6  f orc^t^  i0  we 
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th^B  produce  those  blossoms,  the  fmgmnm  of 
whose  Myes  stimukte  renewed  endesTor,  gm 
to  us  the  courage  to  i^newed  effort  and  confi- 
dettce  of  the  future. 
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Address  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
Celebrating  the  Completion  of  the 
Ohio  River  Improvement  Project. 
October  23,  1929 

[Item  253] 


I  am  etipe  it  is  a  gi»a*  dlsappointmeiit 


ttiat  this  meeting  could  not  haTe  been  held 

""^^  ^j^  ^-^^'^- 

^pon  tlm   water  front  as  waa  planned « 


It  seems  to  Me  that  the  plan  of  yo^lr 
committee  for  me  to  dellTer  thle  address 

I 

-.j^ten^way,  i|iieire.l8»fment  from  the  deck  of  the 

steamer  upon  whioh  we  arrived  at  Louisville 

this  evening  had  a  peculiar  fitness ♦ 

I  was  greatly  relieved,  however. 
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whan  you  ahmged  that  plan*   TSie 
SBtlbuslasM  of  the  clti^iens  of  LouisTllle 
for  waterway  de^elopieBt  was  well  shown 
hy  the  thousands  who  met  us  upon  o-or 
arrival  and  I  f ear  their  earneatnaas 
for  that  cause  would  ha -re  led  them  to 
stand  out  in  the  cold  rain  and  sleet 
e'ren  at  the  risk  of  health*  ,  |  ^  ^# 

//     /  J,  J%^  'In  addressing  you  who  are 

/J  4^    ^.^ 

/^    ;^:#       ii^iediately  before  me  and  at  the  same 
C       ^      time  addresalug  the  much  greater  unseen 
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^d^ws^ 


f 


atidlsiiee  mmr  the  radiq,   I  am 

/ 

eonsolonis  of  a  e#rtain  difficulty* 
M<Bfc  of  jovl   of  this  iMiadiate  audiene© 
are  experts  upon  the  subject |   it  is 
your  especial  life  interest.   Many  of 
our  unseen  audience  who  liTe  a  distance 
from  our  great  waterways  are  less 
familiar  with  its  technology  and  its 
terms*   But  they  no  less  than  you 
are  deeply  interested  in  all  those 
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things  which  are  essential  to  the 
geheral  adTanceiaent  and  prosperity  of 
our  country,  and  the  advancement  of 
each  part  is  the  enrichment  of  the 


whole. 
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/r .  ^     77.,       «/.?./#  ,.^*.,    ^M      ^^      .f^#i. 


ADDRESS 


To  My  Fellow  Citizens: 
am  speakmg  to-mgnti^m^ 

'T.W"li"ull(  licli'l'T iMiwiigi ik 

re  haTe  completed  the  journey  from  Ok- 
einnati  to  LouisTille^part  of  the  eelebratioB 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  upon  the  completion  of  the 
improvement  of  the  Ohio  Eiver  into  a  modem 

waterway/C^Y  ^^  "i^^^^^i  ^-^v'/^:^  '^   ' ^^ 
The  riyer  has  now  been  formally  opened 
to  traffic  from  above  Pittsburgh,  1^000  miles 
to  Cairo,  on  the  Mississippi,  from  which  point 
another  1,000  mOes  of  modernized  waterway 


<i) 
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leaibtothaseaatNewOrleaiti*  By  dams  and 
locks,  by  dredging  and  reTetmente,  we  hsTS 
transfonned  the  Ohio  Ei¥er  from  a  itream  of 
ghaHowB,  ofttimes  ^ngerous  eyen  to  rafts,  into 
a  eanaKzed  waterway  of  an  assured  9  feet  of 
depth  at  all  seasons,  TMb  trmsfommtion  wil 
not  rewe  the  romantio  steamhoatin^  days  of 
Mark  Twain,  but  it  ml  mo¥e  more  gmis. 

The  pieturesque  Aodbtrng  palaees  of  Mark 
Twain's  day  drew  2  or  3  feet  of  water  and 
OTen  then  found  their  way  premrionsly  around 
the  bends  among  the  map  and  over  sand  bai^. 
Jm  time  th^y  were  unable  to  compete  witi 
the  spreading  railrcmds,  and  riyer  natation 
passed  into  ite  Dark  Ages.    Bnt  now  is  its  day 
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of  renaissance.  Upon  deep  m&  regular  chan- 
nels imromantic  Diesel  tngs  now  tow  long 
trains  of  steel  barges.  What  the  river  has  lost 
in  romance  it  has  gained  in  tonnage,  for  in 
steamboatin'  days  500  tons  was  a  great  cargo, 
while  to-day  10,000  tons  is  moved  with  less 
men  and  less  fuel  It  is  thns  by  deeper  chan- 
nels and  new  inventiom  that  our  rivers  come 
back  as  great  arteries  of  commerce  after  half 
a  centmy  of  paralysis.  And  the  new  water- 
ways are  not  competitive  but  complementary 
to  our  great  and  efficient  railways.  It  is  the 
history  of  tmnsportation  that  an  increase  of 
facilities  and  a  cheapening  of  transportation 
increase  the  volume  of  traffic. 
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Tm  the^Bteamboatin^  days  me  rfirers  were  the 
great  artlries  for  tmyel  /wlosb  who  must 
hurry  will  ^ave  little  inellMtion  to  journey  by 
river  steamel|,  but  thos|lwho  wish  recreation 
may  well  reftai  t^mis  mapiiieent  and 
powerful  riyen  ^^e  nmjesty  of  the  Ohio  was 
bom  of  the  Ice  Mg\  half  a  million  years  ago* 
Its  beaut}^  mimim  to^ay  undisturbed  by  our 
improYemen^,  and  wplVemain  long  after  our 
Nation  an^mce  haTC|bee#xeplaced  with  some 
other  cmlimtion.  i4.nd  th^siwho  love  the 
glori^  of  "  Ole  M^  Eiver  *^  mayuiow  again 
finjfrest  and  foodffor  the  soul  in  traW  on  its 

rents.  '  I 

The  Ohio  has  a  large  place  in  the  history 
of  our  race.     On  this  rokte  250  years  ago 
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birch  canoes  c^niefl  La  Salk  and  Ms  first 
party  of  wHte  men  into  the  wilderness  of  the 
Middle  West*  He  was  the  first  to  visit  the 
falls  of  I^uisvjlle,  whose  roar  is  this  moment 
in  my  ears.  ;}own  this  valley  through  sue* 
ceeding  centni|es  poured  the  great  human  tide 
that  pioneered  the  greatest  agricultuml  imgra- 
tion  In  historyj  In  turn  came  the  explorer,  the 
trapper,  the  early  settler,  the  sweep  of  farm- 
ei^  ever  presi  ing  hack  the  frontier  in  search 
of  virgin  lanl  and  independent  homes,  the 
merchant,  thehnyannfacturer,  the  city  builder, 
until  this  grea|  valley  is  to-day  one  of  the 
rich  places  of  tie  earth.  It  is  rich  not  alone 
in  the  sense  of  property  hut  in  the  sense  of 
happy  and  indepiendent  homes  of  virile  men 
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mti  women,     fitHir 

spirit  t€33^^^^J^m0^^^pfim^ffr'wpm!^  a 

leadership  to  tby@-WHfe^-^^»-B^pdbHc, 

The  improYement  of  this  great  water  route 
has  heen  ever  present  in  the  tisioh  of  our 
statesmen.     George  WaBhington  first  voiced 
its  potentiality  to  our  new-bom  Nation-    In 
reporting  on  one  of  his  early  Journeys  he  said: 
'^Prompted  by  these  actual  observa- 
tions, I  could  not  help  taking  a  more 
extCMive  view  of  the  vast  inland  navi- 
gation possibilities  of  the  United  States, 
both  from  maps  and  the  observations  of 
others  as  well  as  myself,  and  could  not 
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but  be  strack  with  the  immense  extent 
and   importance   of  it   and   with   the 

goodness  9!  that  Providence  which  has 
dealt  its  forces  to  ns  in  so  profuse  a  hand. 
Would  to  God  that  we  may  have  the 
wisdom  and  coumge  to  improve  them/^ 
To-day,  after  this  160  yeai^,  Washington's 
prayer  is  come  true  in  a  greater  sense  than 
even  he  dreamed.     Other  Presidents  in  suc- 
cession over  our  history  have  striven  for  its 
development,  from  Jefferson  on  down-    Lin- 
coln's &mt  poltiml  speech  was  a  plea  for  its  im- 
provement.   Our  Nation  sometimes  moves 
slowly  hut  its  wiH  is  not  to  be  thwarted.     It 
has  been  a  ^gantic  task,  this  transformation 
of  the  OMo*    It  represents  an  expenditure 
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and  a  labor  half  as  great  as  the  coMtniction  of 
the   Panama   Canal*      like    many   eiirrent 
pmMems/  the  development  of  onr  rivers  m 
never  a  finished  aeeomplishment,   it  must 
man^h  with  the  progress  of  life  and  invention. 
While  I  am  proud  to  he  the  President  who 
witnesses  the  apparent  completion  of  its  im- 
provement, I  have  the  belef  that  some  day 
new  inventions  and  new  pressures  of  popula- 
tion will  require  its  further  development*    In 
some  generation  to  come  they  will  perhaps 
look  back  at  our  triumph  in  building  a  channel 
9  feet  in  depth  in  the  same  way  that  we 
look  at  the  triumph  of  our  forefathers  when, 
having  cleared  the  snags  and  bai^,  they  an- 
nounced that  a  boat  dmwing  2  feet  of  water 
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mnli  imss  mMj  from  Pitfek^h  to  New 
Orleans.  Yet  for  their  times  and  meang  they 
too  aceompKshed  a  great  tmk.  It  is  the 
riTer  that  is  permanent;  it  is  one  of  God's 
gifts  to  mm,  and  mth  each  succeeding  gen- 
eration we  will  advance  in  our  appreciation 
and  our  use  of  it*  And  with  each  generation 
if  will  pow  in  the  history  and  tradition  of 
our  Nation* 

And  while  we  celebrate  the  completion  and 
connection  of  a  great  waterway  2,000  miles 
from  Pittsburgh  to  New  Orleans,  we  have  still 
unfinished  tasks  in  improvement  of  our  other 
gjtmt  waterways  up  to  the  standards  we  have 
establshed  upon  the  Ohio, 

J        /  /  ^     ^  ',     -  ^^  #  ^  ^ 
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^mj^m^t  dmibtad  the  wisdom  of  these' 

improTemeiits.'    TilinTri  diniiiMgod  thi iihjiiit' 

iBMy»li»e§-'  iiiid^iii'""'fwgy'  '-pkemB''  liiterwrw^ 

£giiam^  He  Ani^rima  people,  I  belieTe,  are 
oonTineed,  What  they  desire  is  action,  not 
M^imeEt*  I  may^  howeTer,  mantioE  that  m 
the  improyement  of  the  Ohio  and  its  tribu- 
teries  has  marched  seetion  by  seetion  diiriag 
liii  paat  12  years  the  femffie  has  grown  from 
25,000,000  toM  to  OTer  50,(XK),000  tons 
mmttaJly.  Yet  it  Is  only  to-day  this  great 
braneh  Ike  is  eonneeked  witfi  the  main  trunk 
of  this  tmnsportatioE  syBtem,  the  Mississippi. 
It  is  only  now  thM  A^  fidl  moTement  of  goofe 
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am  take  place  between  the  grmt  eitias  of  Pitte- 
bwgh,  Cmeiimati,  LomsviDe,  on  one  hand, 
and  St.  Lociis,  Memphis,  New  Orleans^  and 
the  wid^  oc^an  on  the  other. 

With  the  completion  of  our  !ialici»al  job  on 
the  Ohio,  with  the  c^lebmtion  of  this  day,  we 
mxk  weH  turn  onr  mincb  toward  tibe  other  great 
jobs  in  waterway  improTOTaent  whieh  le 
bafoi^  us*  The  Ohio  is  but  mm  segment  of 
flie  natm'al  inland  waterway  with  which 
Pro^deni^  has  blessed  m.  We  hate  corn- 
pie^  the  modemimtion  of  bnl  «ae  ^her  of 
the  gimt  segmente  of  this  Bjmm--^4mt  of  the 
towar  M&dbsippi. 

Wim  or  six  years  ago,  1 1^  opiNwrtnnity  to 
join  mth  those  many  representetiTes  of  tiie 
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Midwest  in  comiea  as  to  the  Method  hj  wMeh 
wa  mvli  sfareagtheiit  s^ional  interest  in  the 
energetie  deTelopment  of  the  other  parts  of 
tMs  great  system.  At  that  time  I  suggested 
that  all  these  trihutaries  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Great  lakes  eomprised  a  single  great  trans- 
portation s^tem.  That  it  must  be  developed 
m  Tision  of  the  whole  and  not  in  parts. 

Without  delajing  to  trawime  the  det^Ied 
ramifications  of  these  great  natural  waterways, 
I  may  well  summarize  their  present  wndition 
and  enunciate  the  policies  of  my  administra- 
tion in  respect  to  them  : 

1.  As  a  geneirf  ^d  broad  policy  I  fawr 
modernizing  of  e^eiy  part  of  our  waterways 
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wMeli  win  show  economic  justification  in  md 
of  oiir  farmers  and  industries* 

2.  The  Mississippi  system  comprises  oyer 
9^000  miles  of  navigable  streams*     I  find 
that  about  2,200  miles  have  now  been  mod- 
ernized to  9  feet  in  depth,  and  about  1,400 
miles  have  been  modernized  to  at  least  6  feet 
in  depth.    Therefore  some  5,0{K)  miles  are 
yet  to  be  connected  or  completed  so  as  to  be 
of  purpose  to  modem  commerce.    We  should 
establish  a  9-foot  depth  in  the  trunk  system. 
While  it  is  desirable  that  some  of  the  tribu- 
taries be  made  accessible  to  traffic  at  6  or  7 
feet,  yet  we  should  in  the  long  view  look  for- 
ward to  increasing  this  latter  depth  as  fast  as 
traffic  justifies  it. 
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Wiis  administration  will  insist  upon  buiMing 
these  waterways  as  we  would  build  any  other 
transportation  system — ^that  is,  by  extending 
its  ramificationi  solidly  ontward  from  the  main 
trunk  lines.  Substantial  traffic  or  public  serY- 
iee  can  not  be  developed  upon  a  patchwork  of 
disconnected  locml  improTements  and  inter- 
mediate segments*  Such  patchwork  has  in 
past  years  been  the  sink  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  public  money* 

3.  We  must  design  our  policies  so  as  to 
establish  private  enterprise  in  substitution  for 
Government  operation  of  the  barges  and  craft 
upon  these  waterways.  We  must  continue 
GovermtMnt  barge  lines  through  the  pio- 
neering stages^  but  we  must  look  forward  to 
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piim^  imtiirtiTe  not  only  as  th©  Aa^pest 
method  of  opemtion  but  m  the  only  way  to 
a^snred  and  i^equate  pnblie  sernm. 

4*  We  ihoitld  wmplete  the  entire  Missis- 
sippi system  within  the  next  five  years.  We 
sM  iien  iaTO  built  a  great  north  and  south 
trunk  waterway  entirely  across  our  eonntiy 
from  the  Gnlf  to  the  northern  boundaries,  and 
a  great  o^t  and  west  ronte  hall  way  across  the 
United  States*  Through  the  tributaries  we 
shai  ha¥e  created  a  network  of  transporta- 
tion. We  shatt  then  have  brought  a  do2;en 
gi^at  dties  into  direct  communimtion  by 
water;  we  shall  Imre  opened  cheaper  tmns- 
imrtation  of  primary  goods  to  the  farmers  and 
manufacturers  of  over  a  score  of  States. 
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5.  At  tii6  pf^ttt  feie  we  hm%  mmkfM^ 
746  mlbi  d  h^mm^^  mmik.    Wa  itil 
IiaTesppromii^rtelyl,CMWflil0itoW14    We 

^mM  MMplete  tlifc  propma  ow  a  periM  of 

kBi  tihra  10  jmm,     ' 

6*  We  Ao^i  ^likttt  mproYament  of  tlie 

.^mttls  in  the  Grast-  lakes,  we  shonM  deter- 
mm  and  <M>Mtra€t  tii^  ■  wwks  neees^ay  for 
stoMMmg  the  lake  leTeb.  ' 

7.  One  of  tibe  mort  Titol  itoproTeai^ite  to 
ttWiportotiiM  ott  ii«-Morii  America  CobM- 
•.mmt  is^  tfi6-:^mo^-'d  &e^o&te«lei  m  the  St. 
lawren^  Mt^  teo«M-f okg  wsseb  inward 
to&eCJfeatlak^.  OttfJIationiboiild  under- 
toAe  to  do  ite  prt  whenever  om  Canadian 
friend  haTe  oy^^^me  Aose  diffieiilties  wMeh 
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Ka  m  the  path  of  their  making  similar  under- 
tsMngs.  I  may  say  that  I  have  seen  a  state- 
ment pnhlished  lately  that  this  improvement 
would  mst  meh  a  huge  sum  as  to  make  it  en- 
tirely wnecoBomic^l  and  prohibitiye.  To  that 
I  may  answer  that  after  we  have  disposed  of 
the  electrical  power  we  could  contract  the 
entire  construction  for  less  than  1200,000,000, 
divided  between  the  two  GoTeraments  and 
spread  over  a  period  of  ten  years, 

8^  We  shal  expedite  the  work  of  iood  con- 
trol on  the  lower  Mississippi  in  eveiy  manner 
possible.  In  the  working  out  of  plans  we  find 
it  nec^i^ry  to  reconsider  one  portion  of  the 
project,  that  is  the  floodway  below  the  Arkan- 
sas, but  work  in  other  directions  will  proceed 
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in  such  fashion  that  there  will  be  no  delay 
of  its  completion  under  the  10-year  program 
assigned  to  it. 

9*  With  the  inereasing  size  of  ocean-going 
Tcssels  and  the  constantly  expanding  yolume 
of  our  commerce,  we  must  maintain  unceasing 
deyelopment  of  our  harbors  and  the  littoral 
waterways  which  extend  inland  from  them. 

10.  The  total  construction  of  these  works 
which  I  have  mentioned  amounts  to  projects 
three  and  four  times  as  great  as  the  Pananm 
Canal,  In  order  that  there  may  be  no  failure 
in  administration,  and  as  an  indication  of  our 
determination  to  pursue  these  works  with  reso- 
lution, we  have  in  the  past  month  entirely 
recast  the  organimtion  of  this  executive  staff  in 
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the  GoTemment.  With  the  spproiml  of  the 
Seeretary  of  War,  and  under  the  newly  ap- 
IK>iiited  Chief  of  Ingineers,  we  have  i^signed 
to  eaeh  of  these  major  projects  a  single  respon- 
sible engineer.  We  thns  seenre  a  modem 
business  organization,  direet  responsibility,  and 
continnons  administration.  We  wish  to  see 
these  projeets  completed  with  al  the  expedi- 
tion whieh  sonnd  engineering  wfll  j^rmit  We 
shal  be  able  by  this  means  to  pkee  respon- 
sibilty,  withont  question  in  failure,  and  to  give 
credit  without  question  to  the  men  who  bring 
these  g^t  projeets  to  snwessf ul  completion. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  expending  ap- 
proximately  185,000,000  per  annum  on  new 
(^nstro^on  and  nmintenaiuw  of  these  works. 
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To  mmfhte  these  programs  witMn  the  ^riods 
I  haTe  mentioned  wiB  require  an  increase  in 
the  Goverament  outlay  by  abont  |10,000,(XX) 
per  annum  not  inckding  the  St.  Imwrence; 
at  mostj  including  that  item^  an  increase  in  our 
expenditures  of  say  |20,(KK)j000  a  year.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  this  will  end  in  five 
years' time.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  capital 
inTestnient. 

This  annual  in^eaie  m  equal  to  the  cost  of 
one~half  of  one  battleship.  If  we  are  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  save  this  annual  outlay  on  naval  con- 
struction as  the  result  of  the  forthcoming  naval 
conference  in  London,  nothii^  could  be  a  finer 
or  more  vivid  convemon  of  swords  to  plow- 
shares* 
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To  mrry  forward  aB  these  great  works  is 
not  a  dream  of  the  Tisionaries — ^it  is  the  march 
of  the  Nation*  We  are  reopemng  the  great 
trade  routes  upon  which  our  continent  dcTel- 
oped.  This  development  is  but  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  needs  and  pressures  of  population^  of 
industry,  and  civiHmtion.  They  are  threads  in 
that  inyisible  web  which  knits  our  national  life. 
They  are  not  local  in  their  benefits.  They  are 
uniyersal  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  our  duty  as  statesmen  to  re- 
spond to  these  needs,  to  direct  fhem  with 
intelligence,  with  skill,  with  economy,  with 
courage. 

A  nation  makes  no  loss  by  devotion  of 
some  of  its  current  income  to  the  improTe- 
ment  of  its  estate.    That  is  an  obHgation  we 
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owe  to  oar  duldren.  and  our  grandchildren. 
I  do  not  measure  the  future  of  Ameriat  m 
terms  of  our  Hfetime.  God  has  truly  bibsed  us 
with  great  resources.  It-^-ow  duty  tu  nuJke 
jObii  in  ivvniTnhlr  rrmnTTrnrln 
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Address  to  the  Gridiron  Club. 
December  14,  1929 

[Item  314] 


I  kMW  I  express  y«w  gHrtttnie  to  ito 
(Mdiron  Club  tm  Ite  hoqiltollty  an*  f» 
a  ftiB  and  wmprehenstve  esporittwi  of 
loattonal  problems  and  policies  hj  l^lmm 
who   have   lai^   taformatton   an!  «• 


to  weM  Iwtor  shirts  to-  renrind  <«e^  mgt^M 
•f  fimihle  and  rtn. /j^ny  year*  npif 
eonduded  that  a  few  hitfr  idbttto  wwe 
put  of  ttie  mentid  wsH^drobe  of  eveiy  mm,/ 
The  PreslA^nt  dttfers  only  from  oHm*  ■«» 
M  ttet  he  tas  a  more  extensive  wari- 
rohe/we  laive  had  to-night  an  Indiea^ 
tl«i  of  the  great  variety  of  persons  and 
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organij^tloiis  who  lAeerfully  and  voliiii- 
tfurlly  insist  on  acting  as  lialr  shirts  for 
the  President.y'l  am  not  repining;  I 
am  only  explaining  one  of  flie  tilings 
msA  train  Ms  mvd  and  his  pnWlc  cwduct 
in   urbMilty./Incidentally,   yon   could 
dlseoT^  from  these   proceeding   why 
Piresidento  seldom  wwnry  about  anythlna/ 
They  have  so  many  troubles  in  Ihe  closet 
or  stowed  away  in  the  ice  box  ttat  when 
one   of  them   gets   tir^ome  they   <^ua 
always  send  for  another,  and  by  gresrt 
Tiolety  maintain  Interest  smd  a  high 
cheerfulness  of  spirit^^ 
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Y011  Imrn  frem  time  to  time  AmiBg 
tills  meeting  h%mtA  menttoii  of  tbe 


iipaii  -the-'gelttitttiio  #f^lli<i  E^iimiti¥i>no^iillli 
IfcAf  grent  eooratoirte  arm  of  the  CN>Teni- 
ment^/l  haTe  for  so^  ttoe  also  l^eii 
an  Interests  obictrer 
I  lia¥e  evett  seitttAed  throng  tiie  liitl- 
mate  Mstoiy  of  ray  predecessors  since 
George  Washington,  endeaToring  ear- 
nestly to  diseover  remedies,  antidotes, 
sedatl¥e%  Irritants,  stimulants,  and 
ej^perienee*/  The  Important  thing  I  have 
observed  from  mi 
administrations  is  ^ha^** 
new  on  this  subject/ Presidents  have 


Inspection  pf  thlr^ 


ff'gij^M . 
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long  since  learned  that  one  of  the  undii^ 
closed  articles  in  the  BlU  ol  Slgtttg  U 
tltat  crtticism  and  dl^^g  of  political 
graves  is  reserved  exclusively  to  mem- 
bers of  ttie  legislative  arm. /But  Presi- 
dents have  also  learned  that  they  have 
one  privilege  not  extended  to  members 
of  the  le08latlve  arm— they  have  the 
option  on  when  to  talk  and  when  not  to 
talk/^ 

There  l/  always  a /mlnorit^of  the 
Memben^f  €ongresa/Who  hop/  that  the 
Presld^t  wlU  fall  m  his  tasl^  and  who 
makejme  same  unKlnd  rema|fts  in  every 
ition  bk  (^^mmr  the  same 
phnbses/  ThOMf  who  say  Ihe  sensational 
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ailngg  mfSmmtny  comifand  tKe/^tt«n- 

tt»n  ©l^e  P«88-/iiCy  do  n^repregent 

tlie-4reat  m^liMty  of  t|K^  body/  The 

oppositions  in  Congress  developed  the 

same  strateirtes  even  in  Washington's 

day  as  those  they  now  employ/ Never 

has  there  been  a  session  of  Congress 

when    somebody    did    not    waste    vast 

energy  building  a  Scylla  and  Gharybdis 

for  the  President  to  navigate/or  who 

did  not  elaborately  spread  those  old  traps 

known  as  the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea. 

At  various  points  in  eveiy  Important 

debate  the  opposition  never  falls  to  call 

vigorously  upon  the  Executive  to  exert 

leadership,  to  give  direction,  to 
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If  lie  yields  to  thei^  tempta- 
tioni,  be  1§  Imraediiitely  diseoTered  to  be 
meddliiig  Itt  the  i^ipiiiglbUltiei  of  tbe 
Independent  srm  of  the  CNiTemmenty 
This  is  the  oldest  form  of  the  de¥il  and 
deep  bine  sea  trapy^The  Kepttbllean 
Party  has  no  right  to  complain;  It  has 
been  the  preoccupation  of  the  opposition 
with  this  sort  of  deep  and  subtle  politi- 
cal sfaategy  oTer  many  decades  that  wins 
ns  nirf;ional  elections  for  onr  party/ 

Borne  people  become  impatient  with 
the  len^h  of  debatey/fint  let  ns  not  for- 
get fliat  any  legislation  that  involTcs  the 
mfety  and  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  mwst  be  probed  to  the  bottomy^It 
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1§  the  safety  and  the  vitMMng  toree  of 
all  legislation. /In  some  ways  legteliM- 
tiirei  are  mweh  like  the  oW-fadiloned  rail 
lenees./ Some  ralli  are  perfect,  othera 
are  rough.  fMrnkj  of  them  point  In  the 
\wong  direction, /There  are  8onie  with 
shaip  gpHnteiii./j[t  covers  a  lot  of 
gronnd./  Yet  the  fence  Itiell  marches 
straight  and  performs  its  function  In  an 
effective  and  lasting  manner. /Those  of 
us  who  have  had  opportunity  to  observe 
legislative  bodies  In  other  coimtrleSt  and 
at  the  same  time  to  understand  some  of 
the  varied  human  motives  of  men,  make 
no  apologies  for  the  Senate  of  the  United 
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Bmm§./T^gmmt  wltb  the  House  of  Bap- 
i^seiitati¥e§  It  hm  for  oTer  WW  jmm  not 
only  gerred  the  Amerie^m  p^ple,  but 
they  have  time  Mid  Egaiii  proTed  them- 
selves the  ^estoit  of  all  leglilatiires  of 

/##M^^  One  of  your  aurfettes  ttls  evening  hai£ 
m^  been  my  ^polntraent  of  eommlsslons 
and  eommltteeiyT  Yon  have  been  misled 
Into  the  Impresilon  thirt  I  Aidl  soon 
appoint  one  eveiy  dajy  That  is  wrong — 
I  shjril  probidbly  need  to  appoint  two 
a  dayy^My  c^nc^ptton  of  government 


leads  me  to  ihie  ftrm  ^invietton  that  we 
have  Mrived  at  a  time  in  owr  history, 
bemnm  of  the  inei^ising  eomplexity  of 
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our  civilization  and  the  deUeaey  of  its 
adjustmento,  wlien  we  must  make.^oub,.  ,. 
eertain  tiiat  we  discS^^MHiriBpntlK/ir^^ 
is  necessary  tliat  we  make  the  fullest  use 
of  the  best  brains  and  the  best  ju%nient 
and  the  best  leadenAtp  iil  our  eountiy 
before  we  determine  upon  policies  whidh 
affect  the  welfare  of  a  h^uidred  and 
twenty  million  peoplcy/And  I  propose 
to  do  it.  /  , 

I  have  observed  to-nigh^»ttie  of  the 
famous  sayings  of  famous  men  have  been 
Incorrectly  recorded  In  history;  there  is 
one  which  is  not  subject  to  etiaDenge; 
ttiat  of  General  Grant*^  —.^ 
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*^|f^eii,  after  adopting  mtm  metbods 
which  tocliideC  great  patience  aaA  per- 
slstencl^^iit  he" would  fight  It  out  on 
ttiat  line  If  It  took  all  sununerTyWiu  will 
also  recollect  fliat  the  leader  of  the  Grid- 
iron Club  of  that  day,  Mr.  Horace 
Greeley,  took  vast  exception  to  the 
method.  v«wi  i»aii  Ayp<.«^  rftp<yf«»  ft^wv 
j^lT  fnrnt  firr  thi^  nrrft  thrrr  jr  m  n  of  immi 

¥irfr  flflimt  nf  tnith  mnrii'^||~^ 
Into  publle  life.  - 

Ihe  President  of  the  United  Stat«s  to 
.^»0M&Mi/ obliged   to   determine   a   multitude   of 
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queetiOBg  antf  policies,  ^y  the  Coiistttii- 
ttoii  he  miiit  recommend  to  ConCTeis 
fmSlS^mBmB  m  he  shall  deem  neeesgary 
and  expedient^  and  he  Is  required  to 
finally  pm^  iipoM  every  act  of  Con^ressy 
e  Is  the  Chief  ExecutiYe  of  the  in^eatest 
In  the  world,  which  at  some 
point  touches  upon  every  single  .^^yi%  ^,  # 


our  ^ 
By  Mi  position  he  mnstt  within  his 


capacities^  give  leadership  to  the  develop- 
ment  of  morale   social,   and   economic 
:^j  L       forces  outside  of  government  which  make 
for  l^tterment  of  our  country/ 

If  we  are  to  curtail  the  extension  of 
the  arm  of  government  into  the  affate  of 
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our  people,  wemust  do  It  by  tngptration 
of  jbidivlduMil^cooperatioii  with  vol- 
untitty  o^mizattons,  that  they  through 
their  own  InltiatiTe,  through  their  own 
»;tlon  should  remedy  abuge  and  initi- 
ate progress. /self-govemment  comprises 
more  than  political  institutions./ It  is 
more  than  municipal  governments  and 
State  goTemments,  legislatures,  and 
executive  offlcerS|/ 

The  safeguard  against  oppressive  Inva- 
sions of  government  into  the  lives  and 
liberties  of  our  people  is  that  we  shall 
gire^abnse  and  forward  progress  without 
the  ^^^m^aTactiony/ That  is  self- 
government  In  the  highest  form  of  which 
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democrauy  has  yet  grlven  conception— 
that  Is    self-government   outside   of 
governmenty/ 

The  ciHnmittees  of  Congress  aro^em- 
selves  coinrtiisslong  for  the  instigation 
and  the  deterridnatlon  ofl^slatlve  pol- 
icies./But  Congress/^  not  longer 
encompass  the  ent^Miuman  flew/  Con- 
gress can  not^tenuhie  administratlTe 
\wMeie»j/^An  not  inspirtyor  lead  \oInn- 
taiy  force^. 

The  most  dangerous  animal  In   the 

United  States  is  the  man  with  an  emotion 

and  a  desire  to  pass  a  new  law/ He  is 

proline  with  drama  and  the  headlines./ 

.His  is  not  the  road  to  the  fundamental 
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adTsmce  of  tlie  liberty  antf  the  pr^^rens 
of  tlie  American  people  at  tills  ttme  In 
our  hlgtoryy/The  ^%atest  antidote  for 
him  is  to  set  him  upon  a  committee  with 
a  dozen  people  whose  appetite  Is   for 

m\\^  -rt^l  till'  niir  ir""*rr  U  t*ii*  "^■•"«"- 

ftfliM^d  Upil    rhM    liUfllill  of  »PlHetiBMll  ll»t 
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depiiiitiii«iit#  imii  Mamjmiiilnniii  miiiiniilt- 
tiMy<v.iiif"" iiiiiAi,iih«r(md.,.iaH.  ,t\mm^ 

agi»iii#g4here  are  a  thouiand  proMem^^T^ 
where  the  truth  must  be  searched  from 
a  multitude  of  facts/where  Individual 
and  regloual  experience  must  be  hady^ 
where  new  Ideas  must  be  recruited  from 
the  kaleidoscope  of  a  ^eat  shifting  mass 
of  humanity /where  Judpnent  must  be 
distilled  from  many  minds3^here  com- 
mon agreement  must  be  secured  from 
conflicting  forcesywhere  assurance  must 
be  given  to  the  people  of  the  correctness 
of  conclusions/and  where  their  exposi- 
tion must  be  securedy 
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The«e  subjects  cover  the  whole  range 
«f  huniMi  thought,  and  I  do  not  arrogate 
to  myself  the  combined  knowledge  or 
ludgment  of  the  technologists,  the  phi- 
losophers, the  scientists,  the  social  think- 
ers, the  economists,  and  the  thousand 
callings  of  our  peoply 

In  these^atters  commi^ons  and^com- 
mittees^f  our  citlzeny4n  be  mfcde  to 
add  ^/the  security  of  our       ^ 

Inty  of  aece^nce  of  «m  pom^s/ 

bere  is  no  woi^  agency  oygovwnment 
^than  commlMfons  and  (^mmitABes  fw 
/    executiTe  aiWion.^ctlogrequl 

%ided  mlhd  and  undivi^d  responsibility. 
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'm  the  purpeee  of  these  special  de- 
termiEiatiiiiii  I  shall  need  more  luid  more 
eoiniiiissioiii^  and  more  and  more  eon*- 
fereBces,  Mid  I  am  grateful  for  the 
willingness  our  clttKeus  have  shown  to 
give  their  time  Mid  service  upon  them/^ 

And  it  is  my  belief  that  this  Is  a  vital 
means  of  government  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people>  now  that  the  people  have 
eeai^d  to  live  the  sim|dejife*  / 

Those  who  have  responsibility  have  bnt 
little  to  complain  of  and  much  to  be 
l^teful  for  from  the  press. /if  they 
were  to  complain  it  would  be  not  against 
the   representatives    of   the    press    but 
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against  the  appetite  of  the  normal  human 
being  In  the  mass  as  to  the  form  of  news/^ 
The  human  animal  gets  most  of  his  fhillls 
out  of  Washington  ftwm  accounts   of 
rlTali^,  conflict,  fight,  and  combat,  both 
actual  and  prospective^  The  pre^  must 
cater  to  this  and  most  of  Ote  news  must  be 
projected  in  this  form,  whether  It  be  a 
stage  fight  or  mere  difference  of  vptMon/ 
Obviously,    sudh    accoimts    a%ate    and 
intensl^    enmities    and    thus    lnc»%ase 
combats  and  generate  more  newy^ 

But  when  national  interest  reqnli^s  It, 
the  press  does  not  fall  to  shift  from 
combat  to  cwopenitlon. 
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The  Nation  has  passed  through  a  try- 
ing period  during  the  pait  month*  /Fear, 
ala^  pesslmlgm,  and  heBltation  swept 
through  the  connlaqr,  whleh,  If  imeheeked, 
wowld  have  precipitated  a  panic  through- 
owt  the  bnslness  world  with  untold  mis- 
^  ei^  in  Its  wake* /its  acute  dangers^  now 
happily  passed,  were  far  neater  than  we 
aro  aMe  to  disclose  at  the  pre^nt  tlmy'^ 
But  the  Washington  correspondents  and 
the  press  not  only  sensed  that  danger  but 
i^ve  a  whole-hearted  cooperation  which 
contributed  in  lai^e  deg^e  to  smother- 
ing that  confl^ratlon./We  shall  feel 
some  aft^^ffects,  but   wUh   continued 
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eo0|M^rattoii  by  the  ^wm  mud  the  leader- 
riilp  0l  the  eoimti^^  we  should  ewier^e 
from  xuiiipi&ltf  Ito  consequenees  In  a  few 
months  instead  of  the  years  of  anxiety 
in  whieh  we  have  itniggled  thronpi  snch.''''^^ 
previous  experiences,  mnd  the  o«titan^p^«^i^»*^ 
Ing  eontrlbntion  of  the  ptmw^m  the 
entire  abandonment  of  the  search  for 
conflict* /The  ^areh  was  for  the  points 
of  agreement,  the  word  of  men  of  good 
will,  the  spread  of  eiwii^ratlony^  Inci- 
dentally I  may  mention  that  the  orpin- 
Isatlon  by  which  the  Hatlon  saied  itwlf 
from  tJte  effect  of  this  crash  has  Iw^en  one 
of  committ^^^,  conferences,  commiMoi%. 
including  »ewop^rpiMfhora»--^^iMT^ 
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fturther  gugi^  ttot  no  tegistotton  eon- 
c^lFfAle  eould  have  aeiMimpIlsh^  what 
^- these  gentlemen  have  brougiit  abou^ 
/^  I  am  wishii^  fliat  the  prms  could  Join 
In  another  demonstration  of  luitional 
solidarity  In  the  fact  of  national  danger/ 
We  have  for  years  seen  the  steady  growth 
of  firletlon  between  gwsat  navri  powem 
artslng  from  competitive  anutunentyi 
dont  hold  that  It  meant  li^table  war, 
hut  certainly  the  contlnul]]Jk>ouring  of 
lt8  poison  Into  puhUc  mind  does  not  make 
for  peace. /The  steady  aiming  kt  Europe 
hefoi^  th«i  Great  Wao-  by  the  same  com- 
petitive prooBsses  was  not  the  perfection 
of  peaf»B  on  tharik  ocotslon./ 
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We  have  Inaupirated  conferenees  de- 
gipied  to  bring  this  competition  to  an 
end*/ "Oie  sueeees  of  those  eonferenees 
will  depend  m  mneh  upon  the  press  as 
upon  the  abilities  and  character  of  the 
negotiatorsj/^lf  the  press  goes  to  London 
resolved  that  the  differences  which  will 
Inevitably  develop  shall  be  painted  as 
flghtSp  campaigns,  and  combats,  rather 
than  earnest  effort  to  find  the  area  of 
agreement,  if  the  conference  Is  to  be 
represented  to  the  people  of  the  world 
as  an  international  war  of  words  and 
intrigue,  it  will  faiy  If  it  falls,  the 
poison  flowing  from  the  failure  will  be  a 
thousandfold  more  potent  in  suspiidon 
and  hate  than  ever  before.  / 
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Never  In  oiir  history  has  the  presn 
played  io  large  a  part  or  iiiciirred  so 
great  a  re§poBiibllity  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions as  at  pre^nty/The  seasoned  public 
opinion  and  the  eiiample  of  the  American 
people  has  become  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful of  influences  for  peace  and  orderly 
proipr^s  of  the  worlds/Its  mobllli^atlon ^^^^ 
at  home  and  the  cooperation  in  Ita  use  ^  ^^~ 
w  Itti  other  nations  abroad  is  our  contri- 
bution to  peace  entirely  within  our  time- 
honored  Kfusal  to  become  entangled  in 
such  engagements  m  mipit  involve  us 
in  the  use  of  mllitory  force/ 

America  has  always  occupied  that  mis- 
gion  in  the  world*  ^Here  was  lifted  the 
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flret  banner  ©f  ttie  rlg^t  of  men  to  govern 
titemgelves,  aoidi  msA  voice  rasoimAed 
tihrougb  tjie  levelutlonsury  drums  of  the 
world  for  a  century.  At  was  Amertcans 
who  first  gave  effective  voice  ttiat  con- 
troversies between  nations  should  be 
settled  by  arbitration  and  judicial  deter- 
mination./it  was  the  public  opinion 
of  America  which  intervened  that  the 
results  of  the  World  War  should  not 
repeat  the  aftermath  of  the  Thirty  Yeare' 
War,  when  one-third  of  the  population  of 
Europe  diedy^t  was  the  voice  of  Amer^ 
Ica  that  led  to  (he  renunciation  of  war 
as  an  instrument  of  national  policy/ It 
Is  the  United  States  that  successfuUy 
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sunnnoned  the  public  opintoii  0£  the 
world  against  the  flret  TioMton  of  the 
Kellogg  pact./ It  wa^  the  public  opinion 
of  the  United  States  that  enacted  the  call 
for  a  reduction  of  naval  mmu/ 

Becently  I  made  the  suggestion  that 
the  time  had  come  when  men  should 
renoimce  stervation  of  women  and  chil- 
dren as  a  weapon  of  war,  not  alone  for 
humane  considerations  but  to  remove  H 
constant  impulse  to  Increasing  arm^I 
have  suggested  that  Its  enforcement 
must  rest  upon  the  public  opinion  of 
the  world.  Ahere  has  been  an  Blmmt 
universal  approbation  from  our  own 
coimtrymen  of  that  proposal  because  it 
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repreeento  the  npMt  of  America. /n*0iii 
abroad  hm  mme  Its  approval  by  ttie 
leaders  of  a  More  of  natloiig*/  There  sure 
discordant  notes  and  discordant  nations/ 
The  old  fallacy  has  been  again  pro- 
duced that  making  war  more  terrible 
will  frighten  nations  to  peaceyWar 
has  become  more  teirlble  every  year 
since  the  Invention  of  gunpowder, 
and  every  half  centiny  has  seen  more 
and  more  men  sacrificed  upon  the 
battle  field. /Human  courage  rises  far 
above  any  terror  yet  invented* /l  have 
been  told  that  one  i^n  not  fuoiish  food 
to  civilians  without  furnishing  it  to 
armies,  but  no  body  of  armed  men  ever 
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did  rtaurve  when  food  exlirtedy  Hea^  was 
no  army  In  tlie  World  War  ttiiA  did  not 
feed  In  foil  up  to  the  last  horn  of  the 
^mlitice,  no  matter  when  rows  of 
plwAed  faces  and  emaciated  children 
stood  by  flie  roadsides  and  ransacked 
ttieir  oflrf  for  wasted  bwnaiL/ 

I  am  instructed  by  some  that  by  put- 
ting the  screws  on  the  civil  population  we 
^t  war  over  with  more  qnlcMy  and  It  Is 
tiios  more  hunwne;  the  liwt  waur  proved 
ttiat  attempts  at  starvatim  only  ^laipen 
hate;  it  hardens  re8oliition,/l  have  been 
Md  that  no  advance  tvAm  msM  in  peace 
can  be  made  binding  in  war;  that  public 
opmiim  of  the  neutral  wwM  Is  futile  to 
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restrain  belMgerents  when  tlie  war  Is 
once  launched.  Ahat  is  partly  true,  un- 
le^  the  subject  is  one  on  which  public 
opinion  can  Instantly  react  as  to  right 
and  wrong./Public  opinion  of  the  neu- 
tral world  does  not  react  on  the  legalistic 
question  of  whether  doormats  are  con- 
traband or  noncontrabandy'^That  is  the 
main  reason  why  all  the  agreements  pro- 
viding for  the  so-called  freedom  of  the 
seas  have  never  become  a  realityy^But 
public  opinion  can  and  will  react  against 
forced   starvation   of  nations/ 1  have 
seen  it  stated  that  public  opinion  of  neu- 
trals Iwd  no  effect  in  the  last  warynOn 
the  contrary,  when  the  final  verdict  of 
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history  is  given,  it  wlH  be  found  tluit  the 
loser  Imt,  not  for  lack  of  efficiency,  or 
valor,  or  coivage,  or  starvation,  but  by 
failure  to  heed  the  public  opinion  of  what 
were  originally  neutral  nationsy^ 

Public  opinion  against  the  wm  of 
starvation  as  a  weapon  once  created  will 
never  be  downed/ The  voice  of  Amerlea 
on  behalf  of  humanity  requires  no  agree- 
ment among  nations  to  give  It  torm,/U 
neetls  no  alliances,  no  leagues,  no  sme- 
ttons^lliat  voice  when  raised  In  hnmnan 
ciwse  is  the  most  potent  force  in  the 

™"'^/ 

,  Becember  14, 11^. 

3 
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Appendix  £— -Rules  Governing  This 
Publication 

[Reprinted  from  the  Federal  Register,  vol.  37,  p.  23607,  dated  November  4,  1972] 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Chapter  1 — Administrative  Committee  of  the  Federal  Register 

PART  10— PRESIDENTIAL  PAPERS 

Subpart  A — Annual  Volumes 
Sec. 

10.1  Publication  required. 

10.2  Coverage  of  prior  years. 

10.3  Scope  and  sources. 

10.4  Format,  indexes,  and  ancillaries. 

1 0.5  Distribution  to  Government  agencies . 

10.6  Extra  copies. 

Authority:  44  U.S.C.  1506;  sec.  6,  E.O.  10530,  19  FR  2709;  3  CFR  1954-1958 
Comp.  p.  189. 

Subpart  A — Annual  Volumes 

§  10.1     Publication  required. 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Register  shall  publish,  at  the  end  of  each  calendar 
year,  a  special  edition  of  the  Federal  Register  called  the  "Public  Papers  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States."  Unless  the  amount  of  material  requires  otherwise, 
each  volume  shall  cover  one  calendar  year. 

§  10.2     Coverage  of  prior  years. 

After  consulting  with  the  National  Historical  Publications  Commission  on  the 
need  therefor,  the  Administrative  Committee  may  authorize  the  publication  of 
volumes  of  papers  of  the  Presidents  covering  specified  years  before  1957. 

§  10.3    Scope  and  sources. 

(a)  The  basic  text  of  each  volume  shall  consist  of  oral  statements  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  of  writings  subscribed  by  him,  and  selected  from — 

( 1 )  Communications  to  the  Congress ; 

(2)  Public  addresses; 

(3)  Transcripts  of  news  conferences; 
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(4)  Public  letters; 

(5)  Messages  to  heads  of  State; 

(6)  Statements  released  on  miscellaneous  subjects;  and 

(7)  Formal  executive  documents  promulgated  in  accordance  with  law. 

(b)  In  general,  ancillary  text,  notes,  and  tables  shall  be  derived  from  ofEcial 
sources. 

§  10.4    Format,  indexes,  and  ancillaries. 

(a)  Each  annual  volume,  divided  into  books  whenever  appropriate,  shall  be 
separately  published  in  the  binding  and  style  that  the  Administrative  Committee 
considers  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  Office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Each  volume  shall  be  appropriately  indexed  and  contain  appropriate  ancil- 
lary information  respecting  significant  Presidential  documents  not  printed  in  full 
text. 

§  10.5     Distribution  to  Government  agencies. 

(a)  The  Public  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States  shall  be  distributed 
to  the  following,  in  the  quantities  indicated,  without  charge: 

(1)  Members  of  Congress.  Each  Senator  and  each  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  entitled  to  one  copy  of  each  annual  volume  published  during  his 
term  of  office,  upon  his  written  request  to  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Register. 

(2)  Supreme  Court.  The  Supreme  Court  is  entided  to  12  copies  of  each  annual 
volume. 

(3)  Executive  agencies.  The  head  of  each  executive  agency  is  entitled  to  one 
copy  of  each  annual  volume  upon  application  to  the  Director. 

(b)  Legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  may 
obtain  copies  of  the  annual  volumes,  at  cost,  for  official  use,  by  the  timely  submis- 
sion of  a  printing  and  binding  requisition  to  the  Government  Printing  Office  on 
Standard  Form  1. 

§  10.6    Extra  copies. 

Each  request  for  extra  copies  of  the  annual  volumes  must  be  addressed  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  to  be  paid  for  by  the  agency  or  official  making  the 
request. 
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Bridgman,  G.  Temple,  252 

Britten,  Fred  E.,  248 

Brown,  David  A.,  83 

Brown,  Maj.  Gen.  Lytle,  204 

Brown,  Walter  F.,  104, 202  n. 

Brownell,  E.  E.,  31 

"Buddy  Poppy"  annual  sale,  40 

Budget 

Justice  Department,  supplemental  ap- 
propriation, 311 

Message  to  Congress,  296 

News  conference  remarks  and  state- 
ments, 118,  132,  155,  156,  159, 
218,274,294 
Budget,  Bureau  of  the,  97, 105, 128 
Bulgaria,  161 

Bureau.  See  other  part  of  title 
Burke,  Charles  H.,  8 
Burlingham,  Dr.  Louis  H.,  74 
Burtness,  Repr.  Olger  B.,  270 
Burton,  Sen.  Theodore,  250, 262, 263 
Business 

Christmas  buying,  310, 324 

Conditions,  256,  257,  272,  280,  281, 
284  n. 
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Business — Continued 

Conferences    with    business    leaders, 
280,281,297 

Regulation,  1 

Retail,  289 
Butler,  Nicholas  M.,  241, 243 
Butterworth,  William,  281  n. 
Byrd,  Gov.  Harry  F.,  180  n. 
Byrd,  Comdr.  Richard  E.,  137,  244,  292, 
293 

Cabinet,  5, 32 

Caffey,  Francis  G.,  37  n. 

California  Bridge  Commission,  177, 178, 

196,218 
California    Development     Association, 

303 
California  representation  at  public  lands 

conference,  185  n. 
California  water  resource  development, 

132, 133, 134, 177, 178 
Camp  Marfa,  Tex.,  302  n. 
Campaign  addresses,  1928,  Supp.  II 
Campisteguy,      Juan      (President      of 

Uruguay),  251 
Canada,  3  n.,  53,  54  n.,  125,  161,  317 
Capper,  Sen.  Arthur,  46, 61 
Carson,  William  E.,  172 
Carter,  Dr.  George  W.,  307 
Carver,  Eugene  P.,  Jr.,  40 
Castle,  William  R.,  308 
Cathcart,  Arthur  M.,  96 
Census  and  reapportionment  bills,  6 
Chacon,  Lazaro   (President  of  Guate- 
mala). 326 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  284,  285,  292, 

297, 304 
Chamberlin,  Clarence  D.,  110 
Chemical    Industries,    12th   exposition, 

66 


Chemical  Society,  American,  200 

Chiang  Kai-shek,  232 

Chicago  Daily  News,  146 

Child   Health   Association,   American, 

14  n. 
Child  Health  Day,  1929, 14 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  22  n. 
Children,  health  and  protection,   140, 

142 
Children's  Bureau,  295 
Chile,  3  n.,  77,  89,  167,  207,  255,  295 
China,  3  n.,  8, 108, 161, 232, 295 
Christensen,  Chris  L.,  151 
Christian  Endeavor,  International,  143 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  184  n. 
Christmas    message    to    disabled    ex- 
service  men  and  women,  320 
Christmas  tree  lighting,  323 
Church,  Col.  Earl  D.,  41 
Clark,  Sen.  Clarence  D.,  53 
Clark,  J.  Reuben,  6, 113 
Clark,  Paul  F.,  217 
Clemenceau,  Georges,  288 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  227 
Colombia,  3  n.,  158 
Colorado,  134, 185  n. 
Colorado  River  Basin  Interstate  Com- 
pact, 132, 133, 134 
Columbia  (monoplane),  110  n. 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Company,  203 

n. 
Columbus,  Christopher,  44,  230 
Columbus  Monument,  Palos,  Spain,  44 
Commerce,  Department  of 

Assistant  Secretary,  10, 37, 41 

Coordinating  public  works  with  State 
and  local  governments,  292,  304 

Export  debenture  plan,  analysis,  46  n. 

Laying  cornerstone  of  building,  115 
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Commerce,  Department  of — Continued 
Secretary  of  (Robert  P.  Lamont),  61, 
146  n.,  218,  286 
Commission  on  Conservation  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Public  Domain, 
241,  242,  295 
Commission  To  Attend  Ceremonies  in 

Iceland,  270 
Commissions   and   committees   of   citi- 
zens, use  of,  314 
Commissions,  fact  finding,  155 
Committee  of  Twenty -five,  303 
Communist  demonstration,  313 
Conferences   with   business,   industrial, 
agricultural,  and  labor  leaders,  280, 
281,  282,  284,  285,  289,  297 
Congress 

Relations  with  the  President,  35, 314 
Special  session,  1929, 1, 4, 38, 97 
Congress,  communications  to 
Budget  message,  296 
Claim    presented    by    Great   Britain, 
transmittal  of  report  recommend- 
ing payment,  312 
Commission  to  investigate  conditions 
in  Haiti,  transmittal  of  message 
reauesting  authorization,  305 
Farm  relief,  tarifl,  and  certain  emer- 
gency legislation,  message  to  spe- 
cial session,  38 
Federal  Farm  Board  appropriations, 
letter  to  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  123 
Mexican  claims  arising  from  the  occu- 
Dation  of  Vera  Cruz,  transmittal 
of    report    recommending    pay- 
ment. 300 
National    Advisory    Committee    for 
Aeronautics,    report   transmittal, 
298 


Congress,  communications  to — Con. 
National  Commission  of  Fine  Arts, 

1 1th  report  transmittal,  301 
Nicaraguan  claims,  transmittal  of  re- 
port  recommending   settlement, 
299 
Prohibition     enforcement,     message, 

112 
Promotion  of  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea, 

transmittal  of  convention,  317 
State  of  the  Union  message,  295 
Supplemental  estimates  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, fiscal  year  1930,  transmittal 
letter,  311 
Conservation  of  natural  resources,  25, 

186,241,242,295 
Constitution  Week,  203 
Construction    industry,    281,    284    n., 

285  n. 
Contessa,  Vita,  230 

Contracts.  See  specific  types  of  contracts 
Convention  for  the  Promotion  of  Safety 

of  Life  at  Sea,  17,  317 
Coolidge,  President  Calvin,  2,  14  n.,  25, 

161 
Cooperative    Marketing,    Division    of, 

219,  221 
Cortelyou,  George  B.,  115 
Corwin,  Walter  E.,  304  n. 
Costa  Rica.  3  n. 
Cotton,  Joseph  P.,  84 
Court  of  Claims,  237 
Court   of   International   Justice,    1,    12, 

295, 306 
Cowles,  Gardner,  241,  242 
Coxe,  Alfred  C,  37  n. 
Crime,  1,  169,  170,324 
Crowley,  Patrick  E.,  281  n. 
Cruiser  construction  suspension,  162 
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Cuba,  3  n.,  161 
Culver,  Harry  H.,  131 
Curie,  Madame  Marie,  266 
Currency,  redemption  of,  128 
Custis,  John  T.,  95  n. 
Czechoslovakia,  8  ftn.  p.  27, 161, 264 

Davis,  Gov.  Dwight  F.,  77 
Davis,  James  J.,  140,  142,  164,  281 
Davi^es,  Gen.  Charles  G.,  116,  128 
Dawes,  William  R.,  276 
Dean,  1st  Lt.  John  P.,  125  n. 
DeGroot,  William  A.,  56,  60 
Delano,  Frederic  A.,  88 
Deneen,  Sen.  Charles  S.,  267  n. 
Denman,  Cyrus  B.,  136 
Denmark,  161,  317 
Design,  National  Academy  of,  291 
Detroit,  Mich.,  245 
Dice,  Agnew  T.,  281  n. 
Disabled  Veterans  of  America,  268 
Disarmament 
Armistice  Day  address,  275 
Land,  48  n.,  61 

MacDonald-Dawes  discussions,  181 
Naval,  28,  34,  48  n.,  61,  67,  68,  75, 
94,  162,  166,  183,  202,  206,  224, 
229,241,295 
Propaganda  against,  192,  193,  195, 
196, 198 
Disarmament   Conference,  Preparatory 
Commission  for  the,  28,  34,  48  n., 
61,68,75 
Dismissals,  U.S.  Attorney  General  for 
Eastern  District  of  New  York,  56, 
60 
District  of  Columbia 
Airport,  28 
Architecture,  51 


District  of  Columbia — Continued 
Building  program,  144,  295 
Prohibition  enforcement,  214 
PuMic  Utilities  Commission,  75, 181 
Railways,  181 

Dixon,  Joseph  M.,  185 

"Dollar  diplomacy,"  35 

Dominican  Republic,  3  n.,  128, 161 

Dougherty,  Proctor  L.,  214 

Doumergue,  Gaston  (President  of 
France),  24,  119,  288 

Drake,  John  W.,  179  n. 

Draper,  Walter  A.,  285  n. 

Earls,  Robert,  254 

Earls,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Strothers,  254 

Eastman,  Joseph  B.,  315  n. 

Eastman,  Lucius  R.,  16 

Eckener,  Dr.  Hugo,  174, 188, 189 

Economy,  national,  256,  257,  272,  282, 
295, 297 

Ecuador,  3  n.,  175 

Edison,  Thomas  A.,  57,  157,  245,  246 

Edison  Institute  of  Technology,  57  n., 
246 

Edison  Pioneers,  57, 157  n. 

Education,  1,  191 

Egypt,  161 

Einstein,  Albert,  39 

El  Salvador,  3  n.,  326 

Electric  lamp,  245, 246 

Electric  Railway  Association,  Ameri- 
can, 285  n. 

Electrical  Engineers,  American  Insti- 
tute o£  52,  n. 

Electrical  World,  157  n. 

Employment,  282,  284  n.,  286,  295,  297 

Engineers,  American  Society  of,  52  n. 

Engineers,  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical, 52  n. 
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Engineers,  Corps  of,  181, 204 

Ericsson,  Leif,  statue,  270  n. 

Escobar,  Gen.  Jose  G.,  2  ftn.  p.  13 

Estonia,  161 

Ethiopia,  161 

European     Broadcasting     Conference, 

Prague,  8 
European  war   relief  work,  memorial 

album,  81 
Everson,  Gen.  Graham,  209 
Ewald,  Louis,  102 
Executive  orders 
See  also  Appendix  B 
Cooperative      Marketing      Division, 
transfer  to  Federal  Farm  Board 
(EO  5200),  221 
Postmaster  appointments,  18  n. 
Publication  of  internal  revenue  tax 
refund  decisions  (EO  5079),  7 
Expenditures.  See  Budget 
Export  debenture  plan,  46 
Export  duties.  See  Tariffs 
Exports,  agricultural,  46 

Fariservis,  Walter  A.,  130 
Farm  economy,  34,  38,  150,  285  n.,  295 
Farm  marketing  organizations,  38 
Farm  relief,  4,  12,  34,  38,  41,  42,  46,  98, 

117,  121 
Farrington,  Wallace  R.,  48 
Federal  Farm  Board 

Appropriations,  121, 123,274 

Conferences   with   industry,   agricul- 
ture, and  labor,  281 

Cooperative     Marketing     Division, 
transfer,  219,  221 

Export  debenture  plan,  46 

First  meeting,  144,  150 

Proposal,  38, 117 


Federal  Farm  Board — Continued 

Selection  and  appointment  of  mem- 
bers, 121, 128, 136, 140, 151 

State  of  the  Union  message,  295 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Board,  59, 177 
Federal  Forest  Reserves,  186 
Federal  Oil  Conservation  Board,  25 
Federal  Power  Commission,  295 
Federal  prison  system 

Reform,  169, 170 

Relief  of  overcrowding,  181,  182,  183 

State  of  the  Union  message,  295 
Federal  Radio  Commission,  12, 295 
Federal  Reserve  System,  272,  280,  281, 

295,297 
Federal-State  relations,   185,   186,  286, 

292 
Federal  Triangle  development,  52  n. 
Filipowicz,  Tytus,  233  n. 
Finland,  3  n.,  161, 317 
Fire  in  Executive  office  wing,  324, 328 
Fishing,  35, 180 

Flag  Association,  United  States,  36 
Fleming,  Mrs.  Vivian  M.,  223 
Fljozdal,  Frederick  H.,  270 
Flood  control 

Budget  message,  296 

Increased  expenditures,  1931  budget, 
274 

Mississippi  River,  84,  85,   196,  197, 
253 

State  of  the  Union  message,  295 
Flood  Control  Act,  84,  85 
Florida,  54, 155 
Foch,  Marshal  Ferdinand,  11 
Food  ships,  275 
Ford,  Henry,  57  n.,  246 
Foreign  debts,  163, 295, 296 
Foreign  policy,  35, 161, 275, 295, 314 
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Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States, 

295 
Forest  protection,  296 
Fort  Russell,  Wyo.,  302 
4-H  Clubs,  26 

France,  3  n.,  161,  163,  229  n.,  296,  317 
France- America  Committee,  81  n. 
Francis,  William  T.,  152 
Freedom  of  the  seas,  275 
Fruit  fly,  Mediterranean,  54, 155 

Gadsden,  Philip  H.,  284 

Galston,  Clarence  G.,  37  n. 

Gardner,  Archibald  K.,  37  n. 

Garfield,  James  R.,  241, 242 

Garvan,  Francis  P.,  200 

Gas  Association,  American,  285  n. 

General  Pact  for  the  Renunciation  of 

War,  1,  94,  161,  184,  229,  275,  295 
Geneva  Naval  Conference,  48  n. 
Geological  Survey,  227 
George  V,  King  (United  Kingdom), 

107 
Germany,  161,176,317 
War  reparations,  97,  99, 109, 125, 126, 
295 
Gibson,  Hugh,  28, 34, 48, 61 
Gilbert,  Cass,  291 
Gilmore,  Eugene  A.,  84 
Glenn,  J.  Lyles,  37  n. 
Gloucester,  Mass.,  132 
"Golden  Jubilee  of  Light,"  57  n.,  157, 

245  n.,  246 
Good,  James  W.,  178, 196, 197, 283 
Goodrich,  James  P.,  241, 242 
Government  employees,  5, 295 
Grace,  Eugene  G.,  193  n. 
Graf  Zeppelin,  174, 188, 189 
Grand  Jurors,  Association  of,  87 


Graves,  Maj.  Ernest,  125  n. 
Great  Britain.  See  United  Kingdom 
Great  Lakes-St.  Lawrence  River  water- 
ways system,  253 
Greece,  3  n.,  161 

Greeley,  Col.  William  B.,  241, 242 
Greenfield  Village,  246  n. 
Gridiron  Club,  35, 314 
Guatemala,  161, 295, 326 

Haakon  VII,  King  (Norway),  168 

Haiti,  3  n.,  295, 304, 305 

Hall  of  Fame,  70 

Hammond,  Ogden,  44  n. 

Hanna,  John  H.,  285  n. 

Hard,  William,  144 

Harrison,  Fairfax,  281  n. 

Harrison,  Shelby  M.,  318 

Hart,  MerwinK.,  303 

Hawaii,  Governor  of,  48 

Hawley,  Repr.  Willis  C,  267  n. 

Hearst,  William  R.,  188  n. 

Heflin,  Sen.  J.  Thomas,  46 

Herrick,  Myron  T.,  20,  21,  24,  28,  29 

Herrick,  Parmely,  20  n. 

Highway     Conference,     Second     Pan 

American,  179 
Highway    Education,    Pan    American 

Confederation  for,  179 
Highways,  179, 285  n.,  295 
Hill,  Thomas  L.,1 87  n. 
Hindenburg,   Paul   von    (President  of 

Germany),  176 
Hines,  Gen.  Frank  T.,  321 
Hirohito,  Emperor  (Japan),  236,  331 
Holden,  Hale,  281  n. 
Home  Missions  Council,  62  n. 
Honduras,  161,  295 
Hoover,  Lou  Henry,  252  n. 
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"Hoover  Day  in  Madison,"  180 
Hope,  Walter,  256 
Hospital  Congress,  International,  124 
Howard,  J.  Gordon,  78  n. 
Howell,  Sen.  Robert  B.,  214 
Hughes,  Charles  E.,  67 
Hughes,  Wilburn  P.,  248 
Hungary,  161 

Hurley,  Patrick  J.,  6, 302, 304 
Huston,  Claudius,  194 
Hyde,  Arthur  M.,  46  n.,  61,  128,  136, 
155,241,281 

Ibaiiez  del  Campo,  Carlos  (President  of 
Chile),  167,  207,  255 

Iceland,  161,  270 

Idaho,  185  n. 

Vm  Alone  Commission,  54 

Immigration,  12,  13,  295 

Import  duties.  See  Tariffs 

Inaugural  address,  1 

India,  161,  317 

Indian  Affairs,  Office  of,  8 

Indians,  296 

Industry,  280, 281, 284, 285, 297 

Inland  Waterways  Commission,  250 

Institute  of  Architects,  American,  51 

Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  Ameri- 
can, 52  n. 

Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgical 
Engineers,  American,  52  n. 

Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  261 

Institute  of  Steel  Construction,  Ameri- 
can, 278 

Insurance,  life,  217 

Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Ma- 
rine Mail  Contracts,  104,  202  n., 
295 

Interest  rates,  fall  of,  272 


Interior,  Secretary  of  (Ray  L.  Wilbur), 

140,  142,  164,  241,  242 
Internal  Revenue,  Bureau  of,  304  n. 
Internal  revenue  tax.  See  Taxes 
International   Advertising   Association, 

103 
International  Christian  Endeavor,  143 
International  Conference  on  Safety  of 

Life  at  Sea,  17 
International  Falls,  Minn.,  129 
International  Hospital  Congress,  124 
International  Joint  Commission,  United 

States  and  Canada,  53,  84 
International  Justice,  Court  of,  1,   12, 

295,306 
International  Justice,  Permanent  Court 

of,  1,295, 306 
International  law,  275 
International  Longfellow  Society,  79 
International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 

Corporation,  32 
Interoceanic  Canal  Board,  125 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  80, 

125,315 
Irigoyen,  Hipolito  (President  of  Argen- 
tina), 86,  234,  322 
Irish  Free  State,  161,317 
Italian  Benevolent  Society,  230 
Italy,  3  n.,  161, 229  n.,  317 

Jackson,  Arthur  C,  79 
Jacobson,O.P.B.,270 
Jadwin,  Maj.  Gen.  Edgar,  84  ftn.  p.  151, 

125  n.,  204 
Jahncke,  Ernest  L.,  6 
Japan,  3  n.,  161,  229  n.,  236,  308,  317, 

331 
Jenkins,  Perry,  242  n. 
Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  83 
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Jewish  Relief  Campaign,  45 

John  Fritz  gold  medal,  52 

Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  239 

Johnson,  Alba  B.,  122 

Johnson,  Sen.  Hiram,  273 

Johnson,  Robert  U.,  70  n. 

Johnson,  Sveinbjorn,  270 

Johnson,  William  H.,  191  n. 

Joint  statements,  British  Prime  Minister 

MacDonald,  226,  229 
Jones,  Rear  Adm.  Hilary  P.,  28, 195, 241 
Jones,  Robert  M.,  315  n. 
Juarez,  Mexico,  5 
Judd,  Lawrence  M.,  48 
Judicial  system,  1,  5 
Justice,  Department  of,  295,  296 

Attorney  General  (William  D.  Mitch- 
ell), 60  n.,  92  n.,  169,  170 

Appropriations,  311 

Assistant  Attorney  General,  resigna- 
tion, 90,91,270 

Kelley,  Cornelius  F.,  252 

Kellogg,  Frank  B.,  6  ftn.  p.  23,  161 

Kellogg,  Vernon,  144 

Kellogg-Briand  Pact,  1,  94,  161,  184, 
229,  275,  195 

Kemal,  Mustapha  (President  of  Tur- 
key), 265 

Kenmore,  restoration  of,  223 

Kerney,  James,  260 

Kiep,Dr.OttoC.,  189n. 

King,  Charles  D.  B.  (President  of  Li- 
beria), 152 

Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and 
Slovenes,  161 

Kip,  Isaac,  27 

Klein,  Julius,  41 

Koechler,  Rudolph,  242 


Labor 
Conferences,  280, 28 1,297 
Disputes,  19 
Labor,  Secretary  of  (James  J.  Davis), 

140, 142, 164, 281 
Laetare  medal,  65 

Lamont,  Robert  P.,  61, 146  n.,  281, 286 
Lamont,  Thomas  W.,  97,  99, 109 
Landman,  Dr.  Isaac,  249 
Latvia,  161 
Law 

Enforcement,  1,  5,  10,  28,  47,  295, 

324 
Respect  for,  1,47,64,92 
Law  Enforcement  Commission.  See  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Law  Observ- 
ance and  Enforcement 
Lawrence  College,  258 
League  of  Nations,  12, 275 
Leather  tanning  industry,  316  n. 
Leavenworth  Federal  prison,  169,  170, 

224 
Legge,  Alexander,  140 
Leguia,     Augusto     B.     (President    of 

Peru),  235,  309 
Leonard  Wood  Memorial  for  the  Erad- 
ication of  Leprosy,  49 
Letters,  messages,  telegrams 

Airmail  service  between  United  States 
and  Argentina,  message  to  Pres- 
ident Irigoyen,  234 
American     Arbitration     Association, 

message,  76 
American   Bar  Association,  message 
on  Constitution  Day  activities, 
203 
American  Hebrew,  The,  50th  anni- 
versary, message,  249 
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Letters,  messages,  telegrams — Con. 
American  Institute  of  Steel  Construc- 
tion, message  to  annual  conven- 
tion, 278 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  and 
the  Associated  Press  annual  con- 
ventions, message,  43 
American  Red  Cross,  279 
Army  and  Navy  aircraft  programs, 
telegram  to  Thomas  L.  Hill,  pres- 
ident, American  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Aviation,  187 
Assassination  attempts  on 

Ibafiez   del   Campo,   President   of 

Chile,  message  to,  255 
Irigoyen,    Hipolito,    President    of 
Argentina,  message  to,  322 
Association  of  Grand   Jurors,  mes- 
sage, 87 
Adantic  Deeper  Waterways  Associa- 
tion, message  to  the  convention, 
211 
"Billy  Opossum,"  return  of  mascot, 
letter  to  Robert  M.  Venemann, 
student  Hyattsville  High  School, 
149 
Birthday  messages 

Albert,  King  of  the  Belgians,  30 
King  George  V  of  Great  Britain, 

107 
King  Haakon  of  Norway,  168 
Roosevelt,    Theodore,    tribute    to, 

259 
Whitaker,  Jane  T.,  82 
Wiley,  Louis,  101 
Booth,  Ballington,  50th  anniversary 
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